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PREFACE 




"Out of monumoits, names, wordes, proverbs, traditions, private recorder, and evidences, 
fnginenK of stories, passages of boolcs, and the like, we doe save and recover somewhat 
from the deluge of timc'—Lord Baton, 

" Time doth consecrate ; 
And what is grey with age becomes Ttl\poa.'—'ScAi//er. 



JjS a Preface to the First Volume of T/tg Antiquary, I think that I 
cannot do better than reprint my original Prospectus. 

" It is with a firm belief in the above sentiments that The 
Antiquary has been projected. In spite of the fact that thia age 
lives so much in the present, worships progress so keenly, and looks forward to 
further prt^rrcss so hopefully, there is in the breast of our ' nation of shop- 
keepers ' a deep-seated reverence for antiquity, a religio loci, which shows itself 
in the popular devotion to ancient ar^ whether in architecture, in«painting, in 
design, or in furaiture, and in the eager reception accorded to fresh discoveries 
of relics or works of antiquarian interest, and which finds its expression in the 
hearty and general welcome accorded year after year to our leading Archaeo- 
logical Societies when they make their annual excursions and hold their ' Con- 
gresses ' in pleasant places. 

" It is hoped that a Magazine devoted to the work of cherishing and fostering 
the antiquarian spirit in the various paths of inquiry and research, will meet with 
the support which it aspires to merit. Tlu GcntUvtan's Magazine has for 
some time ceased to fill the position which Sylvanits Urban once held as the 
organ of all students of antiquity ; and we desire reverently but hopefully to take 
up the work which he too hastily abandoned. 

" We shall not, however, allow ourselves to be so restricted in our choice of 
subjects as was our predecessor half a century ago. We have many other ques- 
tions to discuss which were unknown to our grandfathers, or at all events unap- 
preciated by them. The more iatell^ent study of History, the wide spread of 
Art education, the increased interest felt in the study of local traditions and 
dialects, as shown in the establishment of societies for promoting it ; these and 
other causes have enlarged not only our sphere of knowledge but also our 
sympathies. 
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" Our pages will furnish original papers on such subjects as fall within the 
scope of our Magazine, as indicated generally in the following list ; and our 
columns will also be freely open to correspondence on Old Abbeys, Alchemy 
and Witchcraft, Ancient Ballads and Dramas, Ancient Castles and Seats, Local 
Antiquities, Archaeology, Architecture, Arms and Armour, Ancient and Modem 
Art, Articles of Vertu, Autographs, Bells, Books and Bookbinding, Biblio- 
graphy. Eccentric and Forgotten Biography, British and Anglo-Saxon Literature, 
The Calendar, Cathedrals, Ceramic Art, Church Furniture, Church Restoration, 
Curiosa, Dress and Vestments, Early Voyages and Discoveries, Early Printing 
and Block Books, Epitaphs and Inscriptions, Engravings, Excavations and 
Explorations at Home and Abroad ; Exhibitions of Paintings, Sculptures, &c. ; 
Family Pedigrees, Genealogy, Heraldry, Illuminated MSS., Inns and Hostelries, 
Letters and Extracts from Family Archives, Local Traditions and Folk Lore, 
Manorial Customs and Tenures, Meetings of Learned Societies, Monumental 
Brasses, Numismatics, Obituary Notices of Antiquaries, Old English Poets, 
Travellers, &c.. Parish Registers, Picture and Art Sales, Provincial Dialects, 
Archaeological and Historical Books, Seals, and English and Foreign 
Topography. 

" On all these subjects we shall endeavour as well to elicit the opinions of 
others as to teach and supply information ourselves ; and we trust that our pages 
will form a medium of intercommunion between persons of common tastes and 
pursuits wherever the English language is spoken. 

"With this object in view we invite correspondence from those who have a 
right to speak on their special subjects because they have studied them deeply 
and lovingl^; and we do not doubt that the result will be acceptable to a 
large and increasing number of readers. It is hoped that in this respect our 
efforts witl be laif^ely seconded by the secretaries and correspondents of local 
societies. ' 

"We shall provide a column for inquiries on all subjects of antiquarian 
interest, without in any way trenching on the domain of our pleasant and 
instructive contemporary, Ni>Us and Queries^ for whom we feel a love and 
veneration second only to that which we reserve for the laced coat and ruffles of 
Sylvanus Urban. In another column our Subscribers can make known their 
wants of scarce volumes, engravings, prints, &c. We shall also give prominence 
to all information relating to art sales, whether past or approaching, while 
books of an antiquarian and retrospective character will be duly noticed, or 
reviewed at length." 

It is for my readers to decide how far the above professions and promises 
have been realized : my duty is to thank most sincerely those writers whose 
pens have enabled me in some measure, I hope, to keep faith with the public. 

E. Walford, M.A. 

Hamtstkad^ N.W., June^ iSSa 
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f^ f^<S luiBS toas as flaiotT of grass, 
ill ^Sj^B^ats as sfknt teams floto; 
^^ M tj^fngs ttat art depart, alas I 
Sts (eabes ^ tofnnotofng breezes strofD ; 
fSLxib still firibik get, fall-orbrin antr sloto, 
.^(b suns t]^ olb j^^ clfmb, 
®Ib ^imt must reap, as oti^ sofD : 
8Se are tj^e gleaners after a:ime I 

8Se gamer all tjbe things tj^t pass, 
8Se j^rbour all tie tofntis mag bio to; 
9s misers toe up-store, amass 
911 gifts tbe bunging ;^ates bestoto ; 
(9Ib cbronides of feast and sboto, 
<9Ib toaifs of bg-gone rune and rbgme, 
(Sm fests tbat matre olb banquets gloto :-- 
8Se are tbe gleaners after ®imel 

SBe boai^ olb lore of lab anb lass, 
®Ib flotoers tbat in olb garbens groto, 
®ni recoibs torit on tomb anb brass, 
®\a spoils of arroto-beab anb boto, 
®ni torecbs of olb toorlbs* obertbroto, 
®Ib relics of (Sartb^s primal slime, 
911 brift tbat toanbers to anb fro:— 
9Be are tbe gleaners after tlTime! 

Jfrienbs, tbat toe bnob not anb toe bnotol 
8Se pras gou by tbis CTbristmas cbime 
l^elp us to sabe tbe tbings tbat go : 
8Se are tbe gleaners after ®ime. 



Instructed by the Antiquary times^ 
He must, he is, he earniot but be wise. 

Shakespeare. 
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JANUARY, li&o. 




^be IDalue anb Cbarm ot 
Bntiquadan Stu^^ 

[HE stem laws of supply and demand 

enforced by the rewards of success^ 

and the penalties of failure, seem to 

require that a new Magazine should 

justify its appearance on the ground that a 

place is waiting for it^ in the shape of a want 

which it hopes to satisfy. 

It can scarcely be controverted that the 
study of antiquity has of late years acquired 
a new popularity, not only with the class whom 
it formerly delighted — a class of persons 
loving the past, because it affected to hate 
the present and despair of the future — ^but 
also with those who have a real belief in 
progress, but who know by bitter experience 
that all progress which is sound, healthy, and 
enduring, must be built upon the solid foun- 
dation of pre-existing fact or idea, and, if 
reaction would be avoided, must depend on 
the principle of evolution, rather than that of 
revolution. And if this study is thus able to 
commend itself to an entirely different class 
from the genial but purposeless dilettanti of 
whom Mr. Oldbuck, of Monkbams, is the 
immortal representative, it is principally 
because it is now able, like its sister study, 
philology, to claim an honourable position 
among the exact inductive sciences, furnish- 
ing data subsidiary to the still grander task 
of the historian, who, with a new audacity, 
seeks to extend his province by dropping a 
sounding-line into the oceanic depths of the 
remoCe ptst, and diedgiDg up the most rudi- 



mentary evidences of the life and IIei^^ of 
prehistoric man. Thus related to Histoiy 
as Palaeontology, or the History of Fosstfe, . 
is to Geology, Antiquarianism acquires a new* 
and ever-increasing dignity and value, and 
becomes invested with a charm which was 
never consciously felt before, certainly never 
in the same degree. The more we apply our 
diligence to keeping clean the lenses of the 
mental telescope which we apply to the past, 
by removing all prepossession and prejudices 
with which they are liable to be clouded 
through the associations of the present, the 
more clearly we come to see that the incidents 
of the history of man correspond to those of 
the material substance of the globe on which 
he walks, that the same chain of being extends 
from the beginning of things until now, with- 
out violent break or interruption, the rule 
appearing to be not destruction and recon- 
struction, but perpetual modification. We 
see that all that was resembles all that is, and 
can be referred to the same kind without 
being exactly the same, but that as time goes 
on many forms are bom and perish ; bom as 
it were experimentally, as if to try the " 'pren- 
tice hand" of Nature, and done to death by 
the implacable law of Natural Selection and 
the survival of not necessarily the best, but the 
fittest to live. It is the delightful task of the 
antiquary not only to trace the chain of 
gradual modification by which things, insti- 
tutions, and ideas with which we are familiar, 
have come down to us from pre-historic and 
historic times, but to rescue from oblivion 
records of that which has perished, not 
because it was not good or beautiful, but 
because its lot fell among thorns, and from 
imfavourable conditions it lacked the strengtli 
to survive. And this The Antiquary will do 
with the same reverent affection with which 
we store every record of the good, the talented, 
the brave and beautiful, among our human 
sisters and brothers, often, in many respects, 
the very tlite of mankind, who have prema- 
turely perished by accident or disease. 
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^e^iibay take a homely illustration fix)m the 
*• industries that minister to our most urgent 
necessities. The whole of ancient literature 
'• IS replete with allusions to the arts of spin- 
ning and weaving, which once were as ex- 
clusively characteristic of our mothers as the 
art of fighting was of our fathers ; so that a 
person was said to have descended from a 
family by the "sword" or the " spindle" side, 
and all unmarried women especially were 
''spinsters/' a name which seems odd as 
applied to them now. When Achilles in his 
wrath declines to be pacified by the oflfer of 
a daughter of Agamemnon, even though she 
might vie with golden Aphrodite in beauty, 
and bright-eyed Athene in "works," the 
" works" that he alludes to are these : for 
the Greek Athene, as the Egyptian " Neith," 
meant no more than the Virgin Spinster, the 
goddess of dawn, spinning the fleecy clouds. 
In classical Mythology the three Fates are 
spinsters. So is Bertha in the Northern Edda. 
Our Bible too, and in fact all bibles, or ancient 
sacred books, teem with allusions to these 
picturesque industries, which furnish a great 
part of the imagery of all ancient poetry. 
But we might live all our lives in the popu- 
lous districts of England, and other European 
countries, without seeing any visible record 
of them. They have been absorbed in the 
complicated machinery of industrial centrali- 
sation. To get a notion of a spinning-wheel 
or an ancient loom, we must go into regions 
beyond railroads, still shrinking from the 
rude contact of steam and iron ; to remote 
villages in the Black Forest, or Wales, or 
Scotland, where spindles may still be kept 
as heirlooms ; or, if we would see them 
still at work, we must go far Eastward, into 
lands where ancient civilisation still sur- 
vives. And if it is true that some of the 
. most beautiful products of mdustry are threat- 
ened with degradation and loss of indi- 
viduality of character, originality of design, 
and earnestness of purpose, by the substitu- 
tion of machinery for human hands ; if, for 



instance, genuine Turkey and Persian carpets 
are to become as rare as the treasured wines 
of Madeira, it may be the business of The 
Antiquary, even from motives of utility and 
looking to future gain, not only to observe 
these instruments and processes as a key to 
many of the difficulties of a splendid litera- 
ture, but to advocate their perpetuation and 
discreet revival 

Nor is this all. We happen to live at a 
time when the watchfulness of the sensitive 
antiquary is particularly needed. Of half- 
informed and "slap-dash" antiquarianism 
there is enough and to spare, and before 
England sends indignant remonstrances to 
Venice about the threatened restoration of 
the fagade of St Mark's, she may well begin 
by taking the beam out of her own eye, as a 
preparation for reading the Italians a lecture 
on " sweetness and light." 

Again, it shpuld be remembered to the 
credit of the antiquary, that those engaged in 
unremimerative pursuits, such as archseology, 
must be and often are the very salt of the 
age, and if they are to be exterminated, our 
mechanical civilisation will only become a 
highly-organised barbarism. 

Nor must it be supposed that Antiquarian 
study is the especial province of old men, 
who have lost their interest in active life, and 
whom 'our "gilded youth" appear only too 
anxious (in railway slang) to shunt aside on 
every occasion. The Ancients were not old 
people. What charms us in them is what 
charms us in children, those flowers of the 
human world, as Richter calls them. The 
youngest of our boys about town is older in 
the dreary vapidity of his ideas than the oldest 
and wisest of the Ancients. They were all 
zest and life and activity and energy. Even 
their instruments of torture, their monstrous 
cruelties, their utterly unreasonable prejudices 
and bigotries, remind us of the exaggerated 
naughtiness of children. There is a ndivetk 
and an honesty ever in their worst wicked- 
ness which we may look for in vain now, in 
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this age of decent hypocrisies. When 
Homer's divine hero Achilles is deprived of 
his beautiful concubine, he acts like a spoiled 
child who has had a new toy snatched from 
him ; he sheds floods of tears and tells his 
mother. When the Athenians argued with 
the Melians, they did not talk of '* scientific 
frontiers,** but told them plainly that their 
right consisted in their might When Nero 
made a bonfire of Rome, if he did, he did 
it avowedly for the pleasure it gave him, and 
not for the sake of finding employment for 
the imperial masons in reconstructing it. If 
the Spanish inquisitors condescended to bum 
heretics for the good of their souls, they 
did it as much for the pleasure of the spec- 
tators ; and the Court of Spain thought an 
mUo-dd-fl as good as a bull-fight All this 
b refircshingly childlike. Happily for the 
students of ancient lore, the good as well as 
the evil is alike disinterested and sponta- 
neous. When it did not pay as it does now 
to seem good, virtue was more irresistibly 
attractive, as under the Roman empire. Wc 
find in ancient literature the germs of all our 
modem graces and moralities embodied in 
gem-like sentences, such as stand out in 
divinest beauty from the Biblical pages. I 

One word in conclusion. The study of 
Antiquity is especially valuable to the Artist, 
because " Time, the bcautifier of the Dead," 
has the same effect as distance in refining 
and hallowing with a lovely haze all that 
is hx removed from us. It does so in its 
operation on external nature. Nothing is 
more frightfiilly ugly when it occurs than a 
huge landslip, such as that of the Rossberg, 
near Lucerne, must have been when it buried 
the villages under it ; and nothing becomes 
more lovely than the site of the same acci- 
dent when the seasons have manipulated it 
and covered it with verdure. Old buildings 
Kke *^ the Schools" at Oxford, built in false 
taste at first, become venerable and beautiful 
from the action of the suns and rains of cen- 
tnriea. Even Temple Bar had ceased to be 



ugly before it was removed. It seems almost 
as if surprise was antagonistic to the power 
of beauty, and that which is old will always 
exert apart from its merits a power of fasci- 
nation over refined minds. With the 
Romans '' antiquus" was sometimes used as 
a synonym for *' dear ;" and the pregnant 
expression to ^* antiquate a law," was used 
when they wished to say that they rejected 
the new and preferred tiie old. If we prefer 
the old to the end, it is not firom any wish to 
depreciate the new, but because, as it is con- 
sistent with highest wisdom to *' bring forth 
firom our treasures things new and old," the 
task is sufficient to us of bringing forth the 
old, while the new is very well able to take 
care of Ttself in the hands of the many 
illustrious pioneers of science, whose triumphs 
are written in the history of the busy time in 
which we live. 

G. C. SWAYNE. 




3n0truct(on0 from Samce 11^ 
to tbc Earl of tCijrconncIL 

Communkaied by Lord Talbot db Malahide, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., &c 

|H£N James II. succeeded his brother, 
in February, 1685, one of his first 
acts was to dismiss the Duke of 
Ormonde from the Lord-Lieuten- 
ancy of Ireland, and to appoint as his suc- 
cessor his own brother-in-law, Henry Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon, with Richard Talbot, Earl 
of T3rrconnell, as Commander of his forces. 
However, his measiu-es not being acceptable 
to the King, Lord Clarendon resigned on 
the Stii January, 1686, and Tyrconnell was 
appomted Lord Deputy on the nth February 
ensuing. At the same time the principal 
offices in Ireland were filled up in this 



Lord Chancelhr — Sir Alescander Fitton, Kt. 
Chitf Justice, a:/?.— Sir WiUiam Davys, Kt. 
Chtrf Jttsticf, C./'.— John Keatins:, Esq. 
Chirf Baron — Sir Slq^hcn Rice, Kt. 
AtiorfUY'Gfneral—^xx Richard Nagle, Kt. 
Lord High Trauurer^hj patent for life, Rkhard, 
Earl of Cork. 
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Insirudians Jor our Right 
trusty and right wdl'bd^)ed 
Cousin and Counsellor^ Richr 
ardf Earl of TyrconneU^ 
appointed by us to be our 
Deputy of our Kingdom of 
Ireland Given at our Court 
at Whitehall^ the loth day 
of yanuary^ i6S|. in the second yeare of 
our Reigne, 

Having upon serious consultations for the 
Peace, prosperity, and good Government of 
Our Kingdom of Ireland, made choice of you 
for the effecting those ends, as a person of 
approved loyalty, wisdom, courage, modera 
tion and int^;rity, to be our Deputy to 
represent our Royal Person there, and having 
for the authorizing you therein, aheady caused 
LettersPatentto be passed unto you under Our 
Great Seale of England, we doubt not but you 
will pursue all prudent courses for the good 
Government and increase of the profits of the 
same, and for the better enabling you there- 
unto, we do hereby give full power and 
authority imto you, to keep the Peace, the 
Laws, and commendable Customs of our said 
Kingdom, togoveme all our People there, to 
chastise and correct offenders, and to coun- 
tenance and encourage such as do welL And 
we do also think fit to prescribe unto you 
some things which will be necessary for you to 
observe in your Government, and therefore 
we do hereby direct and enjoyne you. 

1. That you forthwith, with what convenient 
speed may be, inform yourself particularly of 
the present state of that our Kingdom in all the 
parts thereof, and what is therein amisse, and 
b^ what meanes the same may be best pro- 
vided for, and thereof transmit unto us an 
account in writing, to the end we may receive 
a perfect knowledge of the same. 

2. And forasmuch as the first and princi- 
pall fundation of good successe on all Our 
Actions doth rest upon the true service of 
God, we do especially require it of you, that 
above all things you endeavour to settle 
matters in the Church, that Almighty God 
may be well served ; in order whereunto you 
are to take care, that the spiritual livings in 
dur gift, as they shall become voyd, be 
supplyed with pious and orthodox persons, 
and who being of good repute, may reside 
upon their benefices: and you are also to 



persuade other patrons of livings to do the 
like, and to avoyde all manner of corruption 
in bestowing the same. 

3. Whereas we have formerly sent our Direc- 
tions to some of your Predecessors in that Gov- 
ernment, for the new valuing of Ecclesiastical 
Livings, &c ; in pursuance thereof you are 
to informe yourself what progresse hath 
been made therein, and if anything re- 
maines still to be done, you sh^dl wiui all 
convenient speed observe and execute these 
our directions, as to such Ecclesiastical 
Livings and augmentations to Ecclesiastical 
Dignitys, whereof no value hath been duly 
taken. 

4. We do well know how much it con- 
cemes the happinesse of our subjects as well 
as the reputation of our Government, that there 
be an equall and impartiall administration of 
justice in our ordinary Courts of Judicature 
of that our Kingdom, and therefore it must be 
your particular care, whom we have placed 
in Supreme Authority imder us in that kmg- 
dom, to enquire diligently into the same, how 
the Judges and Ministers in their severall 
Courts of Judicature do behave themselves in 
the discharge of their respective trusts, to the 
end that such as are found to deserve ill, may 
be removed, and their places filled with per- 
sons of better merit 

5. Whereas of late there hath been a dis- 
continuance of the Court of Castle Chamber* 
you shall take the matter into your serious 
consideration, and see that the said Court 
be againe restored and made use.of, according 
to law. 

6. You are from time to time to assist, 
countenance, and support the Commissioners 
who manage Our Revenue in that Our King- 
dom, and tibe officers employed by them, upon 
all occasions, as justice and our Service shall 
require ; and you shall also take care, that 
all our Judges, Officers, and Ministers, more 
especially the Barons of our Court of 
Exchequer, do give them all fitting despatch 
and countenance: you shall likewise fre- 

• This Court was established by Queen Eliza- 
beth and continued bv James I. The Viceroy, with 
some of the chief judges and officers of state were 
constituted commissioners and justices for hearing and 
determining causes, as in the Star Chamber in 
England. The latter was abolished in 1641. But 
aU matters rebiting to the Court of Castle Chamber 
in Ireland ax€ very obscuic. 
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quently can upon them to give an account of 
proceedings in the managein^t of the com- 
missiofi and execution of the Trust we have 
committed to them, of which you are from 
time to time to transmit an account to us. 

7. In the survey of escheated or conceded 
Lands you shall take care that a better valua- 
ticm be made for us thxm heretofore has been 
accustomed, and that Our Surveyor certify no 
value or any particular before a view and 
inquisition first made and taken of the Land 
either by himselfe or his sufficient deputy 
authorized. 

8. Our Pleasure is that no Fee farme or 
Lease of any of our Lands not in charge be 
granted under our Great Scale, nor any 
Custodium under the Scale of our Exchequer, 
before an oflke be found, or Recognizance 
entred, and indifferent Valuation be made of 
the Lajids, and the same put in charge with 
the Auditor, and that every man to whom such 
grant is to be made, shall before his Patent 
passe any of our Scales put in good security 
before tfie Barons of the Exchequer, to 
answer the Rents and perforrae such con- 
ditions and covenants as shall be reserved in 
Oar said Grant 

9. Our intention and pleasure being that 
ix> additional charge be made to the Establish- 
ment for that Our Kingdom, but that the 
surplusage of Our Revenue be laid upon Our 
Exchequer there to be disposed of as we shall 
firom time to time direct You are to take 
care thereof accordingly, and also that out of 
the surplusage, as mudi be in the first place 
laid by as shall suffice for three months' pay 
of Our Army, to be made use of upon any 
emergency or extraordinary occasion. 

10. Whensoever there shall be any letter 
from us for disposing of any money to pub- 
lick uses, and there shall be other Letters at 
the same time for the pajrment of any money 
to any particular persons, in all such cases 
you shall preferre the publick Letters before 
the private. 

11. In case it should happen at any time 
that Our Revenue should not hold out to pay 
the whole Establishment, you should take 
care that the same be not applyed to the pay- 
ment of any Pensions imtUl the rest of the 
CiviD and Military Lists be first paid, and if 
altarwaids the tame will not hold out to the 
payment of all die Pensions, you shall cause 



a proportional abatement to be made out of 
each of them. 

13. You shall give no orders upon any 
letters, which shall come from us, for grant- 
ing of any money or lands, or releasing or 
abating any rents, or other summes of money 
due to Us in our said Kingdom, unlesse a 
petition have been first presented to XJs^ 
which Petition is to be eiUier recommended 
by you, or the same is to be transmitted to 
you by one of Our Principal Secretarys 
of State, and 3rour sense and opinion is to be 
had thereupon aAerwards ; such Petition shall 
be referred to our High Treasurer of Eng- 
land,* who is to be made acquainted wiUi 
what you shall write, either in recommendihg 
such Petition, or upon the transmission of any 
such to you, and Our said High Treasurer's 
report is to be had thereupon before any 
Letter or Order be signed. 

13. You shall as soon as conveniently may 
be after your Arrivall order an exact Muster to 
be taken of all our Forces there, that so it 
may appeare, if eacJi Regiment, Company, or 
Troop be effectually of the number it ought to 
be, and what We allow for upon the pay rolls, 
taking care it be done at different times, ajod 
at such and so many convenient places of 
rendez-vous as may not in any wise endanger 
the safety of the Garrisons, during the time 
the soldiers shall be so drawne out And you 
shall then and there cause the following oath 
and no other to be administered to all Officers 
and Soldiers of the Army, and to all Governors 
of Townes, Fortes and Castles, and such of 
them as shall refuse the said oath you are to 
cashire and dismisse the service: — 

The oath of fidelity to be taken by every 
Officer and Soldier, and by all Governors of 
Forts, Townes and Castles — 

" I, A. B. do sweare to be true and faithfull 
to my Soveraigne Lord King James, and to 
his heirs and lawfiill successors, and to be 
obedient in all things to His Generall, Lieu- 
tenant Generall, or Commander in Chief of 
his Forces for the time being and will behave 
myselfe obediently towards my Superior 
Officers in all they shall command me for His 
Maj/s. Service. And I do further sweare 
that I will be a true and obedient servant and 
Soldier, every way performing my best en- 
deavours for his Majy's. Service, obeying 

* HydCyEarioTRodiester. 
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all orders and submitting to all such Rules 
and Articles of Warr as are or shall be esta- 
blished by his Majy. And I do likewise 
sweare that I believe that it is not lawfull 
upon any pretence whatsoever to take arms 
against the King, and that I abhor that 
traitorous position of taking armes by his 
Authority against his person, or against those 
that are commissioned by him.-— So help me 
God." 

14. And for the preventing the Abuses we 
have reason to believe are frequent as to false 
musters, Our pleasure is, that as soon as con- 
veniently may be you cause the Troops and 
Compan3rs of Our Army there to remove out of 
their present Quarters and Garrisons into new 
ones, and so from time to time continue fre- 
quently to change their Stations and even 
Provinces, as you shall see cause, for the 
better preventing that great abuse of Officers 
in mustering Servants, Tenants, Townesmen, 
and other uncertain persons, merely to com- 
plete the number of their Regiments, Com- 
panys and Troops, renewing in that particular 
the printed Instructions and Rules heretofore 
issued in the time of the Duke of Ormond's 
Government over that kingdom, to the Muster 
Master and his Commissaiys, with such further 
additions and alterations as you shall think 
necessary. 

(To be coniinued,) 
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Davib n^allet anb tbe Ballab 
of XKailliam anb fDargaret 

|T is now more than 150 years smce 
David Mallet claimed the author- 
ship of this excellent and famous 
old ballad. Mallet had not left 
the University of Edinburgh when he gave 
his copy to Allan Ramsay to print as " An 
Old Ballad," with his own initials at the end. 
His name was then Malloch, which he 
changed into Mallet when he came after- 
wards to England. The extent of Malloch's 
workmanship upon the old ballad consisted 
in having changed the first two lines, in 
transposing a stanza, and making a few 
verbal alterations which are either immaterial 
or modem and deteriorating. Within the 




last seven years two copies of an earlier 
broadside edition than any now known have 
been brought to light, and one of these hav- 
ing been purchased for the British Museum 
will be standing evidence against Mallet's 
claim to the authorship. The second was 
bought by Mr. J. Harvey, at the sale of Sir 
Alexander Spearman's library, by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson, on the 9th of January, 
1878. It was lot 314, and is thus described 
in the auctioneers' catalogue : '' William and 
Margaret, an old Ballad of seventeen verses, 
set to music. Black letter, with the half- 
penny postage stamp, circa 1680." It wa^ 
not correctly described as a "postage" 
stamp— postage was at that date in private 
hands — but it is an Inland Revenue Stamp 
of 17 1 1, bearing the motto of Queen Anne, 
as well as of other regnant queens from 
Elizabeth, ''Semper eadem:' While the 
glorious wars of the Duke of Marlborough 
were loading the people with fresh taxes 
every year, one of these was laid " upon all 
books and papers commonly called pam- 
phlets, and for and upon all newspapers" 
[here the words "or papers" are interlined 
on the roll] "contaimng publick news, in- 
telligence or occurrences, which shall 

&C. For every such pamphlet or paper con- 
taining in halfe a sheet, a sheet, or any lesser 
pieces of paper soe printed, the sume of one 
halfe penny sterling." The Act is loth Anne, 
c. 18, sec cxiii. 1711, A.D. I quote from 
''Statutes at Laige," because in that usually 
good authority, Haydn's "Dictionary of 
Dates," nth edit, under "Newspapers," I 
find "first stamped in 17 13," instead of in 
1 7 II. It was only on the first passing of 
the Act that ballads were taxed under the 
interlined words. It had not been designed, 
and the claim was so speedily withdrawn that 
it is quite a rarity to find a stamp upon a 
ballad. In any case, a stamp of Queen 
Anne's reign would suffice to disprove Mal- 
loch's claim. It will be remembered that 
the ballad is quoted by Old Merrythought in 
Fletcher's play, 7 he Knight of the Burning 
Pestle^ the date of which is 161 1, and this 
reprint of 17 11 is entitled, "William and 
Maigaret, an Old Ballad." Malloch copied 
the title " Old Ballad," although he contra- 
dicted it by adding his own initials at the end 
of his version. 'Hie old ballad commences ; 
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When all was wrapt in dark midnight, 

And all were fast asleqs. 
In glided Margaret's grimlv ghost. 

And stood at William's feet. 

MaUoch retained the third and fourth lines, 
changing the first and second to : 



at the fearful midnight hoar. 
When all were finst asleep. 

This is as in Allan Ramsay's Tta-IabU Mis- 
ceiiamy^ voL ii. 1734; but in his Poems, 8vo, 
1743, and lamo, 1759, Mallet changed 
thcsn to : 

Twas in the sUent solemn hoar, 
When night and morning meet. 

This is very unlike the style of an old ballad. 
Instead of the conciseness and simplicity of 
diction by which they are characterised, 
Mallet takes half a line to express the word 
^ midnight** of the original, changing it into 
^ When night and morning meet** Again, 
instead of: 

This is the imrk amd fearful hoar. 
When tnjored ghosts complain. 

Mallet has: 

This is ^^^mtmb and dreary hoar, &c. 

AlsOy instead of: 

Now hirds did sing, and morning smile, 
And shew her g^utering head, 

Mallet has in his Poems the hackneyed 
simile : 

The lark song lood ; the morning smil'd 
With beams of rosy red. 

Mallet's version was first printed in Edinburgh, 
in 1 724, the veryyear in which the first volume 
of The Hive was printed in London. In the 
first, second, and third editions of Jlit Hive 
this ballad was printed fix>m the old copy, 
but in the fourth edition, 1732, the changes 
introduced by David Mallet were adopted. 
The ballad had then reacquired an extensive 
popularity, owing to the discussions upon 
MaUetfs daim. Aaron Hill picked up a i amo 
edition on Primrose Hill, of which he gave 
account in The Plain Dealer^ of 24th July, 
1724. That was a firagmentofan old Garland. 
Again, the true copy was printed m 1725, in 
the yA volume of ''Old Ballads,** i2mo, 
which, on the audiority of Dr. Farmer, were 
edited by Ambrose Philips. 

Malkt could not decipher the tune of the 
Ballad, although printed on the old copy, be- 



cause he knew nothing of music. It required 
some knowledge of old musical notation to 
do that, because it is printed with the C clef 
upon the first line, now called the soprano clef. 
Therefore the original time is imknown in 
Scotland to this day. 

It is not probable that Mallet knew, at the 
time, that a fragment of the ballad was sung 
by old Merrythought in Fletcher's play of The 
KfUghl of the Burning Pestle, in 161 r ; be- 
cause, in changing the first two lines, he 
sacrificed the quotation by which the true 
copies are identified with it. 

If any reader at the British Museum would 
like to see the broadside copy of 171 1» he 
should write on a ticket] 1876, f.|01d Ballads 
folio|Lond.|v.y.| It is at page 107 of that 
volume. Members of the Ballad Society 
will find an exact reprint (with the tune) in 
Appendix to vol iii. of the reprint of the Rox- 
burghe Ballads, just issued. 

Wm. CUAPPELLy F.S.A. 




1)idtodcaI nDemodes of 

By the Rev. H. Hayman, D.D. 

[£ successive changes for the last 
thousand years, which stand con- 
summated and crowned in the 
England of tonday, are closely re- 
flected in the successive forms (of English 
architecture. The greater epochs in both are 
marked off in closely corresponding chrono- 
logical sections. l*hus, our purely Teutonic 
dynasty, our Norman, earlier and later Plan- 
tagenet and Tudor lines, find their counter- 
parts in the Saxon, Norman, Early English, 
Decorated, and Perpendicular styles. The 
convulsions of the Reformation and of the 
great Cromwellian Civil War, and the Revolu- 
tion of 1689, with the struggle of the Stuart 
and Hanoverian Houses, have their chaotic 
antitypes in the Puritan era of destructiveness, 
the crowding of classic details into Gothic 
forms, the pompous debasements and exotic 
conventionalisms which run parallel to them. 
Let no one therefore be surprised that a single 
noble building should be extant still, which 
carries on its time-worn features the score of 
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the laxger portion of this Tnillfinnial calendar, 
and whose venerable scars are the attesting 
''indenture" of time. Such a building is 
Tewkesbury Abbey Church. Its chronicle 
will be found to include a spidUgium of 
memories culled from the most au^st, pathetic 
and venerable episodes of our national annals. 

The late Dean of a well-known Cathedral 
in the Midlands, when urged by some zealot 
of ancient monuments to spare &e '' Guesten 
House" of the defunct Abbey, incorporated 
into his £ibric, as an unique specimen, the last 
of many which had made monastic hospita- 
lity memorable, is said to have replied that, 
if that were so, all known precedents must be 
in &vour of its being demolished, and to have 
ordered demolition accordingly. 

This '* extreme wing*' of abolitionists whom 
the dignitary in question represented have, 
however, had their day, and their influence 
has waned. But there has arisen another and 
opposite class of distempered enthusiasts, 
whose only word of advice to persons about 
to restore ancient monuments is ''don't" 
Between the utilitarian destructiveness of one 
persuasion and the morbid crotchetiness of 
the other, the custodians of such monuments 
have often a difficult task, independently of 
the financial embarrassment which threatens 
to stunt and starve the work. They have at 
once to raise the funds and to propitiate 
the critics. But more especially is the task of 
" restoration" or conservation difficult in the 
case of a noble church. It is here no dis- 
mantled vault, rich with the ashes of a now 
purely iiistoric greatness, and demanding 
merely the decent reverence of memory, with 
which we have to deal ; but the emblem of a 
truth which has enshrined itself in the heart 
of a nation, and which imparts to human 
history its ennobling grandeur and its deepest 
pathos. The interests of living worshippers 
and prospectively of future ones demand 
primary consideration. We are not merely 
polishing a skull ; we are restoring the vital 
efficiency of a living organism. 

We shall endeavour to show, then, that this 
Church, down to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, touches national history at all its ^eatest 
epochs. It is the locus oi the point of mterest 
all along. It is in one respect at least unicjue 
— ^viz., in being, to a degree which 



probably no church, save Westminster Abbey 
and Canterbury Cathedral can parallel, a re- 
presentative structure. It represents all the 
^eatest influences in our social development. 
It direcUy embodies in its memories both the 
Crown, at the time when the Crown was a 
primum mobile in politics, and all the estates 
of the realm. It shows the Church as the 
ke3rstone in which the various thrusts of those 
contending masses met and balanced each 
other. It exhibits in the Church patron the 
official link between things spiritual and tem- 
poral Its great lay potentates, Saxon or 
Norman, either deduce their lineage fit>m 
royal blood, or at once mix their own with 
it,* and renew again and again their touch of 
royalty by fresh intermarriages, until the 
p^igree is absorbed into that of the reigning 
or rival sovereign. The House, after blazon- 
ing a leading name, often the leading name of 
each successive period, after scoring repeated 
Plantagenet affinities, its blood travelling 
often through the female channel, at length 
shares the internecine havoc of the York and 
Lancaster factions, and its last scions which 
survived that havoc, are cut o^ on the scaf- 
fold for the crime of being too near the 
throne. But the almost princely rank of 
these founders, patrons, and benefactors is 
their least claim to historical remembrance. 
They are always to be found grouped in the 
very focus where the light of history falls 
strongest — men, as we shall show, of the 
foremost mark for high trust and sage coun- 
sel, for foreign strife or civil broil. 

The spiritual chiefs of the house were 
mitred abbots, assisting by virtue of their call 
to parliament the course of early legislation. 

* The lord of the manor and patron of the church 
in 980 was a descendant of King Edward the Elder. 
In the reign of Edward the Confessor, Brictric, 
his p:randsoii, held it, and was sent by that king on 
affairs of State to Earl Baldwin, of Flanders, with 
consequences which we shall further have to trace. 
The heiress of Fitz-Hamon, the Norman refoonder, 
himself nephew by marriage of the Conqueror, 
married a son of Kmg Henry I. Prince (afterwards 
King) John chose his first wife from this house. The 
widowed countess of the sixth Earl of Gloucester 
married Henry IH.'s brother. The eighth in succes- 
sion, known as the '* Red Earl," marri^ Edward I.'s 
daughter ; the thirteenth, a granddaughter of Edwaixi 
in. ; and their son, thus great-grandson of diat kin£, 
married his second cousini the same sovereigirs 
great-granddaughter. 
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As the heads of a great religious community 
their record is blameless. There is no trace 
of nepodsm, no stain of simony, no vestige 
of scandal in the patrons or Uie beneficed, 
throu^KNit all those centuries. The king's 
commissioners at the dissolution had ab»> 
Itttdy nothing to allege against them, the in- 
quisition wmch they held resembled a 
*' maiden assise," and upon a head and body 
of more unsullied character the hand of 
spoliation never felL 

Bat their stainless spiritual character 
would have been as powerless to save the 
Abbey Church as the lofty pedigree and 
whilom territorial influence of its lay 
patrons, or as its connection with the Crown 
itsel£ It was, however, throughout the whole 
of its history the church also of the Com- 
mons, to wit, of the municipality and bur- 
gesses of Tewkesbury town. Far in the 
past, before its refoundation in the eleventh 
century, of which we shall soon speak, paro- 
chial worship was enshrined there, side by 
side with the monastic Its services were at 
once ^secular'* and "regular" from time 
immemoriaL This parochial constitution 
survived the neat successive shocks of chsmge 
which allerea or cancelled everything else. 
The change from Saxon to Norman, the 
exterminating havoc of civil war, the con- 
centration of power in the Tudor crown, the 
Dissolution itself^ and the Reformation which 
followed, all left this as they found it, or left 
it stronger stilL To this constitution alone 
the noble church was indebted for its i»'e- 
scrvatioo, which its hapless connection with 
royllty, with barons and mitred abbots, 
would only have marked for more certain 
destruction. The king could grasp all else 
from pinnacle to basement, but the nave was 
the parishioners', and that he could not touch. 
This sturdy nucleus of popular right formed 
the rallying point for the rescue of all that 
now survives. The parishioners ransomed 
the rest of the fisihric for the price of the bells 
and the lead, which, being all that was trans- 
portable, was all that the kin^ cared for. 
And the result is a church surviving entire, 
and, save for the loss of its Lady Chapel,*^ 
substantiated as its vamshed patrons and 

* Tliii put of the fabric is saoposed by Mr. Blunt to 
bsve beea " palled down shotuj before the I>i«oltt- 



banished brethren left it Therefore if this 
church is a monument of baronial and abbadal 
power long departed, it is yet more so of the 
strength of the popular principle, and of the 
vitality of the parochial system which survives. 

The original religious house of Theoks- 
buria — a name derived from that of Theoc, 
an early British missionary to the Pagan 
English — recedes into the historic twilight of 
the early eighth century. We will not |iause 
to discuss the weight which may be due to the 
delightfully symmetrical and alliterative 
names of '' Oddo and Doddo, two noble 
dukes, members of an illustrious family, and 
eminent in themselves for their great virtue," 
who *' flourished" in that early period, and 
whose generosity b credited in the Tewkes- 
bury Chronicle as the source of the monas- 
tery's foundation. We might pair them off 
with the £unous "Crdphi and Mdphi," to 
which the Father of History assigns the 
sources of the Nile. The date above given, 
however, may be regarded as probable, 
although not actually proved ; since the last 
quarter of the seventh and the first quarter of 
the eighth centuries seem to cover the foun- 
dations of a group of territorially adjacent 
houses, ranging fiom the basin of the mid- 
land Avon to that of its south-western name- 
sake — in short, from Evesham to Bath. 
Taking this as our basis we will make the 
antiquarian zealot a present of the par 
nobiU fratrum, <*Oddo and Dodda" By 
whomsoever founded, the house soon at- 
tained lofty notice and the patronage of 
royal dust, since we read in the Anglo-Saxon 
duonicle that Berthric, king of Wessex, was, 
in the year 800, buried there by Hugh, a 
great Earl of the Mercians, in the chapel of 
S. Faith, in his priory of Tewkesbury.* 

The house suffered cruelly in the Danish 
wars. Indeed, the immediate neighbourhood 
was the theatre of the decisive struggle under 
the hero-king Alfred, whose *' crowning 
mercy" of Boddington Field was gained 

lion, for the purpose of erecting a more splendid one 
in its place, " which " latter was nerer completed."— 
Blunt's " Tewkesbury Abbey," p. 107. 

* William of Malmesbury states that the same ki^g 
was '* buried at Wareham, in a chapel where other 
kings of Wessex lay." It seems not unlikely that hit 
remains were transterred from the one to the other 
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over the Danes within five miles of its walls. 
The depression caused by the repeated havoc 
of these ravages, in which one side at least 
fought as if the object of war was to leav^ 
noUiing for peace to enjoy, so reduced the 
house that it became a mere dependency of 
Cranboume Abbey, another Benedictine 
institution, in Dorsetshire, and so remained 
down to and later than the time when 
Domesday Book was compiled. A Norman 
churchman, Gerald of Brienne, had then 
become the superior of Cranboume, and in 
the days of William Rufus, was planning the 
refoundation of the Tewkesbury House, when 
a change took place which renewed its exist- 
ence, transformed its history, and impressed 
upon it a character which, for four centuries 
onwards, it continued to bear — in fact, till the 
very eve of the Dissolution. 

Tewkesbiuy had been a monastic chim:h, 
as we have supposed probable, from the eighth 
century period, and a parish church, perhaps, 
almost as early. But from the Norman 
period onwards it acquires a distinctive 
greatness as pre-eminently the chinch of the 
barons. The great territorial potentates who 
made so much of our history, (}pwn to the 
termination — almost, indeed, extermination 
—of their influence by the settlement of the 
Tudor dynasty on the throne, had always a 
representative man in the Lord of Tewkes- 
btuy. 

Tap the stream of our annals where you 
will during those four centuries, and at every 
greater epoch you find a Lord of Tewkes- 
bury, under some loftier title of honour, 
prominent in the crisis. Thus, the second 
founder, Fitz-Hamon, nephew by marriage of 
the Conqueror, was of the dragon's seed of 
the conquest and represents its ideas. He 
started, indeed, as '' conqueror" on his own 
account in South Wales, and succeeded in 
annexing a large part of Glamoiganshire. 
The greatest civil war in the Norman period 
was tihiat which closed it and landed the heir 
of Plantagenet on the steps of the throne. 
The greatest name of a subject in this 
struggle is that of Robert, Earl of Gloucester 
and Lord of Tewkesbury, the political cham- 
pion and military commander on behalf of 
Matilda, hb half-sister, and deemed of rank 
and weight sufficient to be proposed as an 
exchange, when both were captives, for King 



Stephen himself. The great constitutional 
struggle of which Magna Charta is an early 
landmark brings repeatedly the Lords of 
Tewkesbury to the front, now on thie barons' 
side, now on the king's ; and the premier sig- 
natory of Magna Charta itself is the famous Gil- 
bert, Earl de Clare, whose family name is the 
next shown on the line of that lordship, the last 
heiress of Earl Robert marrying his son. 
The greatest battle on British soil in those 
centuries, next after Hastings itself, is 
Bannockbum, and at Bannockbum the £sLtal 
charge of English cavalry into the staked 
pits prepared by the strategy of the Bruce, 
which was the turning-point of the fortunes 
of the day, was led by the last de Clare, who 
lost his life on the field. Yoimg as he was, 
for he died at the age of twenty-three, he had 
already been twice regent of England during 
the lung's absence, the first time before he 
was of age. This would seem to indicate 
early signs of considerable capacity. The 
next great political contest is marked by the 
name of Simon de Montfort, and foremost 
after that great formulator of the English 
Constitution stands Richard de Clare, seventh 
Earl of Gloucester, whose son a^ain, Gilbert, 
known as the "Red Earl," occupies an historic 
niche, hardly second to his father as regards 
the influence which he wielded. The heiress 
of the great house of de Clare, which lost its 
last male scion at Bannockbum, wedded a 
de Spenser. Two of that name, the favourites 
and ministers of Edward II. paid forfeit with 
their lives, whilst a third suffered the same 
penalty for his attachment to Richard II. 
The most dazzling warlike achievements of 
the century were Crecy and Poictiers. There 
the standard-bearer of Edward III. was Sir 
Guy de Brien, Lord Welwyn, whom that 
sovereign for his valour in the field created a 
banneret He was the second husband of 
the widow of the fifth Baron de Spenser, 
shared with her the then restoration^ of the 
choir of Tewkesbury Church, commanded 
Edward's channel fleet, was his ambassador to 
the Pope, was one of the senior knights of the 
garter, and reposesunder a magnificent monu- 
ment with an effigy in complete armour in the 
ambulatory of the choir which he helped to 
rebuild. The last heiress of the de Spensers 
married in succession two cousins, each 
named Richard Beaucbampi the first of whom 
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won the earldom of Worcester through his 
vakmr in Henry V/s French wars, while the 
second was made guardian by the same 
monaich of his infant heir, and subsequently 
Regent of France. Her only issue were by 
the second marriage, a son and a daughter. 
The son married the sister of Warwick the 
*' king-maker," while the daughter married 
the king-maker himselfl Of this '' crossed" 
match ^ only children who lived to maturity 
were the kmg-maker's two daughters, one of 
whom wedded the hapless Dukeof Clarence, of 
'^Mafanesey-butt" memory, the other is Shaks- 
peare*s ''Lady Anne," the ill-starred bride, 
first of the young Edward who perished at 
Tewkesbury, and next of hb popularly ac- 
credited murderer, Richard III., who in the 
play that bears his name (act i. sc. i) is 
made to say — 

For thea 111 numr Warwick's youngest daughter : 
Whattboogh I kiUed her husband and her father? 

Her ghost appears to curse him on the eve of 
BoBworth fight (act v. sc. 3)^- 

Riduurdy thy wife^ that wretched Anne thj wife, 
That nerer slept a quiet hour with thee, 
Now fiUs thy Sleep with perturbations : 
To-morrow, in the battle, think on me, 
And £dl thj edgeless sword : despair and die ! 

To trace the pedigree one step farther to the 
point where its tragedy culminates, although 
the Lordship of Tewkesbtuy henceforward 
meiges in the crown — the only issue of the 
king-maker's daughters that were not nipped 
in the bud were two children of the Duke 
and Duchess of Clarence, the sad, young 
Earl of Warwick, who pined his life away in 
the Tower, and laid it down at last on the 
block on Tower Hill, and Margaret, Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury, who, a ^ey-headed 
woman, was one of Uie last victims of the 
judicial murders of Henry VIII. 

All these, down to the Duke of Clarence 
included, as Lords of Tewkesbury, and repre- 
sentatives of the line of Fitz-Hamon, the 
refoonder of the Abbey, were patrons of 
that great house. Many of them were 
lavishly munificent towards it, often residing 
in the town, or an adjacent castle, and keep- 
ing sumptuous state there at Christmas, or 
other great chiuch festivals. The founder, 
Fitz-Hamon, was diere entombed, and from 
die first Tewkeskury de Clare down to the 
Duke and Duchess of Clarence inclusively, 



all except the second Richard Beauchamp 
and the king-maker, wheresoever and how- 
soever they died, in the Scotch or French 
nars, or peacefully in their beds, or amid 
the execrations of a mob, or, as in Clarence's 
case, by the suborned assassin, had their 
remains brought back to the Abbey, and 
mingled their dust within its walls. 

(Th be c0nH$tu€d) 




f oIMore anb tbc f olMore 

|0W that the establishment of a 
Society specially devoted to the 
study of Folk-lore has become a 
fait accompli^ it is not an inoppor- 
tune moment, in the first number of a 
journal devoted to the past, to say something 
about Folk-lore, and something about the 
Society. For, although Folk-lore, in some 
shape or other, and under different titles, has 
been noticed by some few antiquarian scholars 
of bygone times, it is only of late years that 
it has risen to the dignity ' of a separate 
department of study, with a title specially its 
own. Now, too, we find that it forms part of 
the materials of the anthropologist, of the 
student of comparative mythology and of 
primitive history in general. Accordingly it 
IS only one sign of this new scope which Folk- 
lore has taken to find among its votaries such 
scholars as Dr. Edward B. Tylor, Sir John 
Lubbock, Professor Max Miiller, and others. 

But still Folk-lore is not a popular study — 
not a well-known and well-recognised branch 
of scientific knowledge. It has to deal with 
relics of the past that are somewhat unmean- 
ing to the realism of the present age : and the 
question that seems to present itself to the 
popular mind is, what have grown-up men 
and ripe scholars to do with all this — how can 
a child's nursery-song be of any value beyond 
the nursery? 

In Folk-lore, however, we have a most 
valuable relic of olden times — a link with the 
past and all that the past has to teach us — 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. This is 
now fully recognised by those who have 
studied the subject We owe its titk^ if not 
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its introduction^ to the deep insight of a 
now veteran antiquary — Mr. Thorns. Sir 
Francis Palgrave, it is true, had, previously to 
Mr. Thorns, discovered the ardiseology hid 
in our popular superstitions and customs, and 
his article in the Quarterly Revieiv remains a 
sort of general text to this day. Sir Walter 
Scott, too, had dipped very deeply into all 
tiiese things — ^using them, as we all know, to 
the best advantage in his incomparable novels, 
and bringing them into historiad prominence 
in his "Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft" 
and in the introduction to his Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border. These labours, however, and 
this new appreciation of old things, were only 
indications of the new interest just awakening. 
There was wanting a focus— a rallying point 
round which other scholars, other students,other 
researchers, might gather together, before the 
historical and scientific aspect of popular 
customs and superstitions could be brought 
out This rallymg point seems to me to have 
beoi supplied by the introduction of the 
|;eneric tide. Folk-lore, and by the accompany- 
ing definition of it in the letter, which lAx. 
Thoms wrote to the Atherutum of 22nd 
August, 1846. Soon a band of correspondents 
sent up their contributions to the pages of this 
wide-reaching journal — then followed the re- 
editing of such works as Brand's " Popular 
Antiquities," and finally came the publication 
of bodes specially devoted to Folk-lore. 

Andlhus the work of collection began and 
is still going on, and should continue until 
every scrap of Folk-lore is recorded in print. 
In the meantime a further stage has been 
reached in the study of Folk-lore, and it is 
placed on the platform of the sciences. The 
anthropologist sees in it a very great contribu- 
tion to his materials — Dr. Tylor, in his Address 
to the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association, quotes a paper of Mr. Lang in the 
first publication of the Folk-lore Society, in 
illustration of his subject — the comparative 
mythologist sees in it some new phases of 
early mythology. The student of comparative 
jurisprudence and of primitive politics sees in 
It many links which are altogether missing in 
the pages of our literaiy histories. For the 
study of FoUc-lore now, uierefore, there is not 
much fear : if it is not yet quite a popular 
study, it is recognised as a scientific study, 
and will soon reach the popular reader. 



I now want to say a word about the Society 
and its work. It is too early yet for it to be 
interesting enough, or indeed proper, to 
detail how it first took root firoma suggestion 
in the pages of Notes and Queries; how it 
subsided for a time under the pressure of 
many suggestions as to its proper extent and 
functions, and how it was finally brought to 
life by the vigour and influence of its old 
devotee, Mr. Thoms. Some day, perhaps, 
it may be of literary interest to tell the story 
of the formation of the Societyr- how the first 
meeting held in the house of a certain well- 
known scholar and antiquary; how it was 
attended by two other men both well-known 
and well-loved in the literary world ; and how 
firom this small beginning a goodly structure 
has been raised. But at present it is more 
to the purpose to tell what we have done and 
what we want to do. -^ 

In the first prospectus issued by the Coun^l 
the following divisions were made in the 
scope of the Society's labours : — 

1. The reprinting of scarce books or 
articles on English Folk-lore, and the collec- 
tion and printing of scattered materials now 
existing in English olden-time literature. 

2. The pubUcation of original communica- 
tions on Folk-lore. 

3. The printing of accounts of Folk-lore of 
the colonies and of foreign countries. 

4. The collection and printing of the Folk- 
lore of savage tribes. 

This seems, indeed, to embrace all the 
branches of our work. I am perfectiy aware 
that some of our members and some literary 
reviews think that the work of collecting 
English Folk-lore, and of reprinting old works 
on English Folk-lore is not altogether needed. 
They urge that we should apply ourselves 
exclusively to the philosophy of Folk-lore and 
let the work of collecting take care of itself. 
But though it cannot but be of the utmost 
importance to ^tudy Folk-lore from its scientific 
aspect, surelyit isalso the work of the Society 
to collect under its own wing, to place upon 
its own bookshelves, all that can be got 
together of English Folk-lore. We are not 
in full possession yet of a comprehensive and 
yet accessible library of Folk-lore books. 
And until this is obtained the work of 
arranging and cataloguing materials and com- 
paring results of different countries and 
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people aamot be thoroughly accomplished. 
On^ more also, there are always two kinds 
of workers, as there are two kinds of students, 
in ef ci y body of men associated together for 
m special purpose ; there are the coUectors of 
£ictSy without whom not a single theory can 
be of any vahie, and there are those^who use 
theae Uxis to advance human knowledge into 
another phase. But these are not antago- 
nistic ; they are reciprocal workers. 

The Society seems to me to have met the 
requirements of both these classes of their 
members. The miscellany, or Folk-lore 
Ficml^ as it b called, contains papers written 
by such men as Mr. Ralston, Mr. Lang, and 
Mr. Coote, going into the philosophy of the 
subject, and presently we shall have many 
more such as these. Then we have restored 
to the public and to our members an old 
favourite of nearly fourteen years' standing — 
Henderson's *' Folk-lore of the Northern 
Counties" — a work of collection, not of com- 
mentary and comparison, but a work not to be 
d<me twice in a lifetime. Then we have nearly 
completed the printing of Aubrey's famous old 
manuscript— « collection of two centuries old. 

Nowtfaat Folk-lore books are on the increase 
it is necesoury that great attention should be 
given to Ae arranging of Folk-lore materials. 
Of course, with such books as Mr. Conwajr's 
''Demoiiology and Devil-lore'* die arrangement 
cannot be guided by special rules. With 
books on Folk-tales abo, much must depend 
upon the description of material which is 
being dealt with ; but under thb head Mr. 
Raton gives an admirable standard in his 
paper oo Folk-tales in the Foik4on Record, 
VoL L With that division of Folk-lore, how- 
ever, dealing with superstitions and popular 
customs, Dodiing has yet been attempted in 
settling the basis of arrangement in literary 
fi»m, and yet, peihaps, it is here that good 
arruigement is chiefly required M^Siout 
attempting on the present occasion to do 
more than throw out a hint to students, I 
think, in the first place, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that Folk-lore in its truest sense is a 
survival of primitive times, not a peculiarity 
of modem times. Its details, therefore, 
should be arranged with reference, not to 
modem ideas, b^ according to the alroidy 
ascertained frets of primitive life. Marriage 
mtloms, far instanrci generally find a place 



aipong other domestic rights— -births, deaths, 
&c, but the marriage customs of primitive 
life were a great dead more than domestic. 
They were inter-tribal, inter-communal; and 
their survival in modem times tells us much 
more than the mere whims and fancies of the 
bride's parents, or the dexterity and abilities 
of the bridegroom in perforpiing the cere- 
monies allotted to him.! Primitive social lifeand 
primitive political life in Europe is alnK>8t 
wholly dependent upon Folk-lore for being 
made known to the modem student ; and the 
first question, then, to be asked by the Folk- 
lorist is, What does my collection illustrate in 
the life of primitive man, and how, therefore, 
can it best be fitted in with what is akeady 
known? 

In this short sketch of Folk-lore and the 
Folk-lore Society I have only attempted to put 
on record here a few ideas which have arisen 
fix>m the woric of two years, and to say some- 
thing about the beginning histoiy of a Society 
which may possibly be referred to by the 
curious, or by that student of history who 
shall hereafter arise to write the diapter 
which deals with the development of co- 
operation among literary workmen. 

Gw Laursnck Gomme, F.S.A. 




Xa0t 1{elic0 of tbe (Comf0b 

ZTongue. 

By TRi Rev. W. Lach-Szyrma* 

IHE death of a lan^;uage is not an 
unparalleled event m our nineteenth 
century, but the death of an Aryan 
language is one of which, in modon 
times, we have few instances. Savage lan- 
guages die out as savage tribes die out ; the 
bullet and the " fire-water" clear ofi" the last 
speakers of the old barbarous speech, or, as 
in Russia, the enforced decrees of the con- 
queror stamp out the old tongue and super- 
sede it by the more polished language of tbe 
Government and the governing bodies. But 
for all that, as we have said, in modem timet 
the death of an Aryan language is rare It 
is true the old Gaulish is lost, it may be 
beyond recovery ; but that event occurred 
m<xe than m thousand yean aga TheCum- 
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brian also of our own northern counties \z& 
gone — gone utterly and hopelessly. Some 
European languages also at the present day 
are in great danger. Manx is narrowed to a 
few parishes, and is known by only a few 
thousand persons. Wendish and Luzatian 
have been greatly reduced, and are yielding 
' before the inroads of the German and of that 
compulsory education which is universal in 
Germany. Irish is declining, though once 
the tongue of one of the (relatively speaking) 
most civilised of European peoples. Gaelic 
is also yielding before English in the Scottish 
Highlands. Yet for all that, at the same time 
when in our nineteenth century the forces 
of centralisation, of compulsory education, 
and of commercial intercourse are destroying 
the minor Aryan languages of Europe, on the 
other hand there is a compensating power in 
the growing popularity of philologidd studies 
among the educated classes, in the spirit of 
nationality, and in the increasing interest in 
local antiquities of every kind, linguistic as 
well as material. The fact is that man in the 
nineteenth century prefers not to be^ lost in 
a crowd ; and in our age of competition any 
possession which other people have not got, 
which raises a person above his fellow-men, 
even the possession of a language little under- 
stood, has a certain value. A curious instance 
of this is to be found in the sudden resuscita- 
tion during the present generation of the ver- 
nacular literature of most of the Slavonic 
nations. It has been truly said that more 
Polish books have been printed in the last 
twenty years than during any century of the 
brightest ages of the history of the Republic. 
Among the Bohemian nobility, the ancient 
and (what their ancestors considered) the half- 
barbarous Czech, is more used now in con- 
versation than in the ages of Bohemian 
independence. It is no longer vulgar, but 
rather quite h la mode^ for a noble to talk 
with his countryman in his native tongue. 
German and French may be known, but the 
fisishion is not to use them except to foreigners, 
or before foreigners. Even the Luzatians and 
Servians diirst for a national vernacular lite- 
rature, and tiy to make 6ne. 

As in Eastern so in Western Europe, the 
law above-mentioned is working. ^ The most 
marked case is the Welsh, whidi is so devot- 
edly encouraged at n^uch cost and trouble by 



the leading men of the Principality. Irish 
and Gaelic are feeling the same influence. 
Societies are being formed to save them from 
extinction ; and the question whether they 
ought not to be taught in the public elemen- 
tary schools of the districts concerned is being 
opened.. Manx, indeed, is in some danger; 
but Manx is, and always has been, a language 
spoken but by the few. 

In the eighteenth century these reviving 
forces were not present Languages not rich 
in literature or tradition were accounted bar- 
barous : the great philologiqal doctrine of the 
integral unity of the Aryan family of languages, 
and the importance of each particular link in 
the vast linguistic chain, was as yet not under- 
stood. The minor languages of Europe were 
looked on as mere relics of barbarism, to be 
stamped out ruthlessly before advancing civi- 
lisation. Many tongues, now rapidly becoming 
literary languages, in which newspapers are 
printed, and books of some pretension are 
published, then seemed doomed to extinction. 
The death of any European language in the 
nineteenth century (which, be it remembered, 
has now only twenty years to run) is highly im- 
probable, nay, appears well-nigh impossible 
m spite of our centralising influences, what- 
ever may be the future fate of some of our 
failing European tongues in the distant twen- 
tieth century. In the eighteenth century it 
was possible, nay, it was a fact An Aryan 
language did then die out; and that lan- 
guage was the Comu-British, of the south- 
western promontory of Great Britain. 

The history of the decay and decline of the 
old Cornish has again and again been written. 
Even at the period of the Reformation it 
appeared to be doomed, though imder Henry 
VIIL we have the rough andvery brief Cornish 
vocabulary of Dr. Aadrew Borde. Carew, 
wrote thus under Elizabeth, when some Cor- 
nishmen spoke Cornish, and some a ^^naughty 
English," '' Most of the inhabitants can speak 
no word of Cornish, but very few are ignorant 
of the English, and yet some so affect their own 
as to a stranger they will not speak it ; for if 
meeting them by chance you enquire the way or 
any such matter, your answer sliall be, ' Mee 
a navidna cawza sawnech* — I can speak no 
Saxonage." Norden, in 1584, says much the 
same. And from other sources we are told 
how the last sermon was preached at Lan- 
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dewednack, in 1678 ; how in the reign of 
Charles II. there were some old people who 
could speak only Cornish; and how Sir Francis 
Nortfi regretted the decay of Cornish in 
1678. 

Whether we should say that at last the 
language died out when it passed away with 
the only person who remembered it as a 
vernacular — one old woman at Mousehole ; 
or whether we should say that a few persons 
after her death still recollected some sen- 
tences, and that thus it lingered a few years 
after her ; or whether we deny, as some do, 
that it can be called really extinct while its 
accent affects common speech in West 
Cornwall, and while so many Celtic words 
remain in use, depends on the definition of 
the life or death of a langiiage which we 
chose to adopt Strictly speaking, a person 
speaks a language who can express thoughts 
in it, freely and naturaUy. We cannot cor- 
rectly call an Englishman who is able to 
express a few common thoughts in French, 
still less who recollects and can recite, hav- 
ing learnt them in childhood, a few French 
sentences — a French-speaking person. After 
Dolly Pentreath there may have been a few 
persons who could express a few ideas in 
Cornish, as to this day there are to be found 
two or three old people who recollect a sen- 
tence or two in the old tongue, or can count 
in it up to twenty, or who use Cornish words 
for certain things, not knowing what the 
proper English name of that thing is. As 
an instance, I give a case — ** John, hand me 
the buzza," said a woman recently, in my 
presence. "What is a buzza?" I asked 
The woman had no English word to express 
the idea, but told John to show what the 
"bozza" was. She was using Cornish with 
English words. 

ITiis sentence was, of course, mingled 
Cornish and English, as not a few sentences 
used by Cornish miners and fishing-folk still 
are. " Going to bal," is not pure English, 
bat b Anglo^omish. The " going " and the 
" to " may be Saxon, but the ** bal " is Celtic. 

Thus the language of the people, to a cer- 
tain degree, is stiU, so to speak, Anglo-Celtic 
The accent especially shows vitality, for that 
which makes the existing Cornish dialect of 
the miners and fishermen so diAicult to com- 
prehend, is not so much the number of pro- 
voi.. I. 



\nncial words, as the peculiar foreign accent 
with which the sentences composed of words, 
mostly really of good ordinary English, arc 
pronounced. The tendency to speak 
syllabically, Ynxh a prolonged stress at the 
final syllabic of each sentence, somewhat 
after the French mode, is the reason why 
the Cornish dialect is so difficult for a 
stranger to understand. 

Assuming that the language ^v'as once the 
vernacular of Cornwall, and that it is now 
practically, though not utterly, dead, there 
must have been a period when it ceased to 
be vernacular, and when the last person who 
could use it in common speech — having learnt 
it as a mother-tongue in childhood— passed 
to his or her rest Tradition, and indeed 
the statement of Daincs Barrington, in 1768, 
points to such a person, and to only one 
such person, lliere is, indeed, the letter of 
William Bodener, in the British Museum, 
but Dorothy Pentreath (by her marriage 
more properly called Dorothy Jeffrey) is the 
one claimant 

Now, about this person more has perhaps 
been written than she deserves, or during 
her life probably expected. On the one 
hand, she has been denounced as an arrant 
impostor; nay, some hypercritical persons 
have gone so far as to affirm that she was a 
merely mythical personage, although the 
entry of her burial, a hundred years ago, on 
December 27th, 1777, is to be clearly read 
in Paul register, and everything about her 
life and death — even to the particulars of the 
making of her coffin — is treasured in local 
Mousehole tradition. That a myth could 
possibly form itself so definitely since 1777 
IS an extreme view, worthy only of the most 
enthusiastic mythological theorists. If we 
accept the weight of local evidence, and ac- 
knowledge that there is no more reason to 
doubt the existence of Dolly Pentreath than 
of any other minor celebrity of the last cen- 
tury, we still have to consider the question 
\\ hether she was an impostor. 

Now, to detect an imposture at the time is 
difficult, and a century after the death of the 
person it is manifestly still more so. On 
the other hand, to prove bona fries is diffi- 
cult. The probability is that old Dorothy 
l*entreath was neither quite an impostor nor 
quite as remarkable a personage as her con- 
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temporaries and admirers supposed. When 
she was a child, it is certain that diere was 
some Cornish spoken at Mousehole, and this 
she learnt Other boys and girls may have 
done the same. They found it of little use 
to them as the old folks died off, and so they 
forgot it Either from vanity, from patriot- 
ism, or from the possession of a retentive 
memory, Dorothy recollected what other 
people forgot. Her case is not singular. 
In the history of the decay of the language 
there are two somewhat sinular instances of 
persons retaii^g interest in the subject and 
memory of it when others had cast it over. 

They are both Mousehole cases. The one 
is anterior to Dolly Pentreath. I refer to 
John Keigwin, to whom we are indebted for 
the preservation of much that is still known 
of the Cornish language. His edition of 
" Mount Calvary" was published, with an 
English translation, in 1682. When others 
rejected Cornish as barbarous, Keigwin 
collected the last relics of the language. Per- 
haps from a literary point of view the old 
Celtic tongue might be said to have died out 
with him in 17 10, though in the vernacular it 
lasted half a century later. He was the last 
educated Comislmian to whom Cornish was 
his mother-tongue. The other is Mr. Ber- 
riard Victor, a Mousehole fisherman, still 
living, who has just written the Prize Essay on 
old Cornish. By a retentive memory, Mr. 
Victor has preserved words and sentences 
which others in the village have forgotten. 

{To be coniinutd^ 
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TTbe Canterl>uri? Coineot 
jg^wart) !♦, It., anb ui. 

By Henry W. Henfrey. 

|HE Canterbury mint was one of the 
most ancient in England, and, 
although the earliest known coin 
bearing the name of this city is 
one of Baldred (King of Kent, a.d. 805), 
there can be little doubt that money was 
minted there at even a more ancient date. 
To enumerate all the coins struck at this 
important mint, both those made under royal 
authority and those imder that of the Arch- 




bishops, fi-om Anglo-Saxon times down to 
the reign of Edward VI., would require a 
considerable volume; and I only purpose, 
in the present short paper, to deal with the 
silver pennies which were coined at Canter- 
bury in the times of the three first Edwards. 

In examining any considerable number of 
these coins, a sharp eye will detect various 
little differences on pieces of the same general 
type. Some of them, such as dots or pellets 
placed in varying positions in the legend, 
appear to be ^^ points secrets^* or private mint 
marks ; others are of a more conspicuous 
character, and do not appear to be secret 
marks. In Hawkins's standard work on 
English Silver Coins it is merely stated that 
" many of the coins of Edward I. have small 
marks upon them, introduced, probably, 
according to the fancy of the moneyer and 
without design ;" but no description of the 
marks on the Canterbury peimies is there 
given. I am also myself inclined to think 
that they were certainly not without design. 
It is well known to all collectors of English 
coins that in the reign of Edward I. was 
discontinued the practice (hitherto almost 
universal) of each moneyer putting his own 
name, as well as that of the place, on the 
reverse of the coins. Consequently, we find 
that the legend on the reverse of Edward's 
Canterbury pennies is simply civitas cantor 
(for " City of Canterbury"). But there is no 
doubt that several moneyers were employed 
there at the same time, for it is proved by the 
coins of the preceding reign that no less than 
thirteen (or perhaps fifteen) different moneyers 
worked in the Canterbury mint in the* reign 
of Henry III. The following are their 
names (as shown by the " short-cross" peimies 
of the first coinage of Henry III.), viz. : — 

HENRI, lOHAN Or lOAN, lOAN CHIC, lOAN F. R., 
IVN, NICHOLE, NORMAN, OSMVND, ROGER, 
ROGER OF R., SALEMVN, SIMON, TOMAS, 
WALTER, WILLEM TA. 

It is therefore my opinion that the various 
little secret marks that occur on many of the 
Canterbury pennies of the Edwards were 
intended to mark which dies were the work 
of certain moneyers, so that a moneyer might 
afterwards be able to identify the particular 
coins for which he engraved the dies, al- 
though they no longer bore his name. 
There is a practice analogous to this in 
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use at the Royal Mint at the present day. 
On many of the current coins may be per- 
ceived a minute number, which marks from 
what particular die the coin has been struck. 
Possibly, however, same of the peculiar maiics 
on the pennies of the Edwards were intended 
to denote a different coinage, and thus indi- 
cate a chronological sequence, to which we 
have not now the key. But the classification 
of the coins of the first three Edwards is still 
in such an uncertain state that I cannot here 
attempt anythingtowards deciding this curious 
question; only remarking that I cannot agree 
with Hawkins in assigning all the Canterbury 
pennies to either Edward I. or Edward II., 
leaving none for Edward III. Probably those 
reading " edward," and perhaps those with 
" EDWAR," ought also to be given to Edward 
III. 

I will now proceed to give a concise cata- 
logue of all the varieties of the Canterbury 
penni^ of Edward I., II., and III. that I 
have myself examined, describing at the same 
time the little peculiarities znd points secrets^ 
of which, so far as I know, no list has hitherto 
been published ; and I hope that it will be 
found of some interest to collectors and 
students of English coins, and lead to further 
researches on &is ciuious subject 

Pennies of Edtvard I, — Class I. of Haw- 
kins ; Type I. of Mr. A. J. Evans.* — Obz'erse^ 
fiill-lace bust of the king crowned, with 
drapery on the shoulders. All within a 
beaded inner circle. A cross pat^e at the com- 
mencement of the legend, which is — edw r' 
ANGL DNS HYB. Rei^erse^ a large cross ex- 
tending to the edges of the coin. In each 
angle of the cross are three pellets, within 
a beaded inner circle. Legend, civitas 
CANTOR« [Large-sized coins, with lazge 
letters. 

Many specimens of this type are apparently 
without any point secret. One variety has a 
iei between the d and the w in the obverse 
legend. A second has for secret marks — ^a 
pdlei before edw, and before civi. A third 
has a pellet before edw, and before tor. A 
foaith has three pellets on the king's breast 
^where the drapery joins), and one pellet be- 
Kjre avL A fifth has the three pellets on the 
long's breast, and a pellet before tas. A 
sixth has the three pellets on the king's 

*Nmwnsmatu Chronicle, N.S., vol xi p. 265. 



breast, and a pellet before tor. A seventh 
has the three pellets on the king's breast, but 
apparently no pellet or secret mark in the 
legends. All these seven coins are in my own 
collection. 

There are several pennies of this type with 
the legend blundered, I possess one reading 
cantvr on the reverse; and in the British 
Museum are : one reading obi\ edwr wr 
angl' dns hi I ^no cross), ra\ cacant (for 
cantor). Another, rev. canton. A third, 
rev. CASTOR. A fourth, rev, corcas cantor, 
obv, also blundered. 

Edward I.^-Vtnviy. Type la of Hawkins 
(fi^. 294). In the Britisfk Museum. This 
com, perhaps unique, has ob^u the bust in a 
triangle, like the Irish money. 

Pennies of Edward I, — Class II. of Haw- 
kins ; Type II. of Mr. A. J. Evans. — Similar 
to Class I., also reading edw. etc., but coins 
smaller, and with smaller letters. Reverse^ 

CIVITAS CANTOR. 

Some pieces of this type have the cross- 
strokes to the Ns as usual. Others have no 
middle strokes to any of the Ns in the 
legends. One variety of this chss, in my 
collection, has a rose (of six petals) on the 
king's breast, and all the Ns m the legends 
have tit^o cross-strokes. This is not men- 
tioned by Hawkins, and is not in the 
Museum cabinet 

A blundered penny of Class II., in the 
British Museum, reads cantas on the reverse. 

Pennies of Edward I, — Class III. of Haw- 
kins ; Type III. of Mr. A. J. Evans. — Simi- 
lar to Class II. (still reading edw. etc on the 
obverse), but there is always a star on the 
king's breast On most pennies of this type 
the star is an heraldic muliet (of five points) ; 
but I possess a variety which has the star with 
six points and also a Lombardic n (instead 
of the Roman N) in the word angl. I have 
also another, with a five-pointed star on the 
king's breast, very much laiger than the 
usual coins of this class. 

A blundered penny of this type, m the 
British Museum, reads castor for cantor. 

Pennies of Edward II. — With the king's 
name written edwa. — Obverse^ bust as before, 
draped Legend, edwa r angl dns hyb, 
with cross pat^ at commencement. Revers:^ 
civiTAS cantor. 

Some pieces of this class have nothing be- 

c 2 
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tween hyb and the cross, on the obverse. 
One, in the British Museum, has apostrophe 
and dot after hyb. Another has two pellets 
after hyb, and a third has three pellets after 
hyb; both these latter coins being in my 
collection. I am not sure whether these 
peculiarities are intended for points secret^ or 
not 

There are a good many pennies of this type 
with blundered legends. One, in the British 
Museum, reads hb for hyb ; and another, 
from the Oxford find {Numismatic Chronicle, 
xi. 266) has ANG. for angl. I have noted 
eight different blundered ra^erses : — one with 
CANTAS, Brit Mus. A second with cantos, 
Oxford find. A third with cancan, Oxford 
find. A fourth with cantor, B.M. A fifth 
with civiTAS CA... COR, B.M. A sixth with 
crviTAS canngli, B.M. A seventh with 
Nivi TAB can an, B.M. An eighth with 

CIVIT VIT NA TOR, B.M. 

Pennies of Edward IL or III, — With 
the king's name written EDWAR. — Oln^erse, 
EDWAR R ANGL DNS HYB, with cross patde at 
commencement Reverse, civitas cantor. 
One sort has no apostrophes and no dots 
between the words (B.M. and H.W.H.). 
Another variety, in B.M., has two pellets 
after hyb. A blundered specimen in the 
Museum reads civitiit aantor. 

Pennies of Edward II. or III — Reading 
EDWR. R. — Obverse^ bust as before, draped. 
f-,egend, edwr' r' agl' dns hyb*, with 
cross patee. Reverse, civitas cantor. 
British Museum cabinet, and my own. 

Pennies of Edward II, or III, — Reading 
EDWARD. — Obverse, bust as before, draped. 
Legend, edward r angl dns hyb, with cross 
patee. Ra>erse, civitas cantor. 

The usual coins of this type have nothing 
but the cross after hyb, but a variety, in the 
British Museum, has dot and apostrophe after ^ 
hyb. I have also another in my collection 
which appears to have a pellet over the 
centre of the large cross on the reverse. 

Unappropriated, — A very blundered penny 
in the British Museum reads — obv, edwins 
hingl dns hyb, reiK civitas oritor. It is 
probably of Canterbury, but it is impossible 
to say of which class. 




0lb parocbial 1?edi6ter0 ol 

|HE desirability of having the old 
parochial registers committed to 
the custody of the Registrar- 
General, at Somerset House, has 
been frequently urged by very competent 
judges, in the columns of Notes and Queries; 
and the Law Magazine and Review for May, 
1878, contained an excellent article on the 
same subject, from the pen of Mr. T. P. 
Taswell-Langmead, Barrister-at-law, author 
of a "Plea" for the preservation of parish 
registers, published in 1872. Mr. Langmead 
makes some very startling statements relative 
to the disappearance and mutilation of a 
large number of these valuable records, and 
reminds his readers that — 

Fire, tempest, burgkuy, theft, damp, mildew, 
careless or malicious injury, criminal erasure and 
interpolation, loss, and all the other various accidents 
which have been gradually but surely bringing about 
the destruction of these Registers, are still in active 
operation. '. . . • On the importance of the parochial 
registers as legal evidence (he truly says) it b un- 
necessary to enlarge Dispersed all over the 

kingdom, the registers are inaccessible to genuine 
searchers, unless at a large expenditure of time and 
money, and are in the hands of custodians who fre- 
quently cannot decipher the old court-hand and 
crabbed Latin of the early entries. When required 
to be produced in court for legal purposes, the rois- 
ters are exposed to the risks incidental to transmission 
from remote country parishes ; and whil^ suitors are 
put to special expense, the clerical custodians are 
taken away from their proper parochial duties. 

He then refers to two precedents in support 
of the concentration of the registers — ^viz., 
those of Scotland, and the ;i^?;2-parochial 
(nonconformist) registers of England, of which 
the latter have for many years been deposited 
at Somerset House. Under the provisions 
of the Scottish Registration Act (17 and 18 
Vic. c. 80), as amended by 23 and 24 Vic. 
c. 85, all the parochial registers of Scotland, 
kept prior to the isf of January, 1820, were 
transmitted to the Registrar-General in Edin- 
burgh, while those from 1820 to 1855 (when 
the new system of registration came into 
operation) remain till 1885 in the custody of 
the local registrars. The portion in the 
hands of the Registrar-General ranges from 
the time of the Reformation to the first-men- 
tioned date (1820), and consists of upwards 
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of 2000 folio volumes, bound in one uniform 
style since their transmission to Edinburgh. 
A detailed catalogue of their contents, indi- 
cating gaps and other imperfections, was 
printed a few years ago, and is found to be 
veryscrviceal)leto legal and literary searchers. 
Many of the most vigorous opponents of the 
concentration of these registers — including 
some of the parochial clergy — now openly 
acknowledge the great advantages resulting 
from the course adopted in 1855 — indeed, 
all impartial critics declare that the safety 
and due custody of these records dales from 
that period. 

Speaking from ti»*enty-five years of official 
experience, I am disposed to think that, in 
the event of the Scottish precedent being 
followed in England, the modified arrange- 
ment in terms of which the later portion of 
the rasters was allowed to remain for thirty 
years in the provinces, ought not to be 
adopted ; in other words, that the whole of 
the English parochial registers, up to the 
conunencement of the modem system of 
registration in 1837, should be committed to 
the custody of the Registrar-General, in 
Somerset House. It would be easy to adduce 
luany important arguments in favour of the 
concentration of these national records, but 
I trust I have said enough to enlist the 
s}'mpathy as well as the support of the 
readers of The Antiquary. 

Geo. Seton. 

II. M. General Rcgi>lcr House, 

Edinbuiigh, 3rd Deceml^er, 1879. 
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ZTbe Sieoe of Colcbeetcr. 

|E have reproduced in these pages, 
by the help of photography, an 
exact, though somewhat reduced, 
facsimile of the illustration which 
sormounts a cotemporary broadside — to be 
seen in the British Museum — entitled, " A 
Diary and Plan of the Siege of Colchester 
by the Parliament Forces, under the com- 
mand of General Fairfox, 1648." 

The outline of the chief events of the 
siege, from its commencement to its con- 
clusion, occupies no less than fourteen or 
fifteen pages of Morant's '' History of Essex -^ 




and no History of England would be com- 
plete without making mention of it, as one 
of the most gallant acts of resistance of a 
loyal town to a body of fanatical and un- 
principled rebels, and an episode in the 
Civil War, of which the men of Colchester 
have no reason to feel ashamed As this 
" Diary and Plan " is exceedingly scarce, and 
is not given by Morant, or by any other 
writer, //; extensOy it is thought better to re- 
print the letterpress also verbatim et lUcraiim, 
It i^ill be seen that it was compiled by a per- 
son whose sympathies were with the Round- 
heads, for he speaks of " ours^'* at tlie end of 
the first paragrapli, and, indeed, throughout, 
as opposed to " the Kings/ones^ 

The Diary, apparently, was ^^Titten memo- 
riter during the siege; but ilic two last 
paragraphs must have been added in 1661 
or 1662 — the probable date of its publica- 
tion — as they mention the magnificent 
manner in which the funeral of the galhmt 
Royalist generals was solemnised on the 
7th of June, in the former year. 

THE DIARY. 

Tuesday y yune 13, 1648. 

The Lord Fairfax engaged in the fields 
before Colchester^ near St Mary's^ the Lord 
Goritig's Forces, together with the Forces 
under command of the Lord Capelly and Sir 
Charles LucaSy and beat them into the Town ; 
Col. Sir William Leyton, and between 4 and 
500 of the King's Forces, were taken pri- 
soners, (200 of them being Col. Farr*s 
Regiment), and in pursuit of the rest. Col. 
Barkesteady with his Regiment, entered the 
Suburbs as far as Head-Gatey and entered the 
(iate, but being overpowered there, and out 
of the Churchyard, the Kings Forces Barri- 
caded the Gate, leaving near 500 men to 
our mercy ; yet, notwithstanding those foot, 
and Col. Needham's fought many hours after 
in hopes to gain the Town at that place, but 
could not, the King*5 Forces making good 
resistance, Ihere were slain of the King's 
Forces, Col. Sir IVilliam Campiony Col. 
Cookey and divers Officers of qualit)', and 
about 80 private Soldiers ; Col. Fanton^ 
Capt. Brunkerdy Clifford^ JVorsoPy and divers 
other Officers wounded. On General Fair- 
foj^s side. Col. Needhamy Capt Lawrencey of 
Horse, and Capt CoXy of Foot, and near 
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100 private Soldiers and inferior Officers 
were slain ; when we entered the Suburbs, 
the Lord Goring was summoned, but re- 
turned an answer not becoming a Gentleman : 
The Word of the King's Forces at the Fight 
was Charles^ the ground they fought upon 
Mary's : Cur's, God's our help. 

The Forces imder the command of General 
Fairfax^ engaged in the Fight before CoU 
Chester^ June 13, 1648. , As also the names 
of the Chief Commanders and persons of 
Quality of the Lord Goring s Forces engaged 
at that Fight 

General Fairfax's Forces engaged in that Fight. 

Part of the General's Regimeftt of Horse^ 
being 4 Troops^ commanded by Major Des- 
borough. Of Col. Whaley*s Regimefit, 6 
Troops^ commanded by himself. Of Col. 
Fleetwood's, 5 Troops^ commanded by Major 
Coleman. The Troops of Commissary 
General Ireton's, commanded by Capt Cecill. 
Two Troops of Dragoons ^ commanded by Capt, 
Freeman, and Capt. Barrington. 

Of Foot. 

Col. Barkstead's Regiment^ commanded by 
himsiff^ consisting of 10 Companies^ about 800 
men. Col. Needham's Regiment^ lately the 
Tower Regiment^ commanded by Col. Need- 
ham, being ^ Companies and about 400 men. 
Fart of Col. Inglesby's Regiment^ of 4 Com- 
panies, commanded by Capt. Grimes, 320 men. 

Of the Essex Forces. 

Col. Harlackenden's Regiment of /^ Troops 
of HorsCy commanded by Major Robert 
Sparrow; and Capt. Turner's Troop of Dra- 
goons. Sir Thomas Hunniwood's Regiment 
of Foot \ Col. Cook's Regiment of Foot, both 
which said Regiments consisted of Auxiliaries 
and Trained bands. 

The County Forces of Essex, left to secure 
Chelmsford, and Maiden, two considerable 
passes, lest more Forces should resort from 
London to the Lord Goring. 

Col. Henry Mildmaies Regimeftt of Horse^ 
and Two Troops of Dragoons. Part of CoL 
Carew Mildmaies Regiment of Foot, com- 
manded by Major Bard. 

The Suflfolk Forces, who made good the 
Passes over tlu River at Nailand, Stratford, 
Qfid Cattaway, lest the enemy sliould scape 



towards Suffolk and Norfolk, were under the 
command of Capt.Yv&YiQT, Capt. Bradling, a;i// 
Capt, Sparrow, besides the assistance which 
Capt. Ball, Capt. Cox, and the rest of the Sea 
commanders gave to secure the River. 

The SuffoUc Forces that came afterwards 
to help to besiege this Town. 

CoL Gourdon's Re^nunt of Horse. 

Of Foot Regiments. 

Col. Sir Thomas Bamardiston's, Col. 
Fothergil's, Col. Harvey's, Col. Bloises. 

Of the Army that came up after the Ftght. 

Col. Scroop, with 3 Troops of Horse of his 
Regiment. 

The Lord Goring's Forces engaged in that 

Fight. 

Of Horse. 

Lord Goring's Regiment. Lord Capel's 
Regiment. Sir William Compton's. Col. 
Slingsbie's. Col. Bernard Gascoigne's. Col. 
Hamond's. Col. Culpepper's. 

Of Foot. 

Sir Charles Lucas, his Regiment. Sir 
George Lisle's Regiment. Col. Tilley's 
Regiment. Col. Tewk his Regiment. Col. 
Fair's Regifnent. CoL Gilburd's Regiment. 
CoL Sir William Campion's Regiment, him- 
self slain. Col. Burd's Regiment. CoL Bow- 
man's Regiment. CoL Chester's Regiment. 

Colonels who luid no command of Regiments, 
yet assisting at that Fight. 

Earl Louborough, Lord Hastings, Sir 
William Leyton, Colonel, taken Prisoner, and 
wounded. CoL Sir Richard Hastings, CoL 
John Heath, CoL Lee of Kent, CoL Panton 
wounded, CoL Cook slain, CoL Sir Hugh 
Orelie. Quarter-master Gen. Col. William 
Maxey, CoL Pitman, CoL Beal, Lieu. CoL 
Hatch slain. Major Jammot, Adjutant Gen. 
besides divers Lieutenant^ Colonels and Majors, 
who were assistants, but had no commands. 

Wednesday, 14. — General Fairfax perceiv- 
ing the Lord Gorin^s Forces would not 
stand 'the field, resolved to sit down before the 
Town in order to a siege (but being too few 
to storm it), having not then, nor when he 
first engaged, 1500 old Foot, and but about 
1500 Horse, and t Troops of Dragoons, (be- 
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sides the 2 Regiments of the Trained Bands, 
under CoL Sir. Thomas HunniuHHHL, and Col. 
Cooke)^ the Lord Goring s Forces at that time 
being about 6000 Horse and Foot in Town, 
and the Town and Suburbs larger in compass 
than Oxford^ and would require 5000 men to 
Besiege it, appointed Lexden in the road to 
London for Uie Head-Quarters, where the 
greatest body was to lie, to prevent more aid 
coming from London to the I^rd Goring^ and 
kept strong Guax;ids of Horse on Cambridge 
roul, on the other side the River, that the^ 
might not escape Northward, to join Sur 
Marmaduke LangdaU^ leaving no place open 
to them, but towards the Sea, where they 
could not go S2x\ and the same Day our 
General sent a Party of Horse to secure 
Mersey Island, to prevent the Kin^s ships 
from coming into the River to relieve the 
Town ; the Besieged sent CoL Tuke with a 
strong party an hour afler, but came too late. 

Thursday y 15. — The Besi^eds cannon 
from the Royal Fort at St Marfs played 
very hard, kiUed several of our men as die}' 
did the Day before; some as they were 
raising the first work called Fort Essex^ 
others as they were stragling in the field. 

Friday y 16. — Nothing of importance hap- 
pened, but 3 of Capt Canon's men killed 
with a Cannon Bullet 

Saturday y 1 7. — A Trumpet sent in about 
the exchange of Prisoners, and this day the 
Besieged got provisions out of Tendring 
Hundred, which we could not prevent till 
the Suffolk Forces marched to our assistance. 

Sunday y 18th — We took 2 of their Frigates 
the one with 10, the other with 11 guns, and 
this Day CoL Hewers came up with 6 com- 
])anies from Chepstow Castle. The Essex 
Foot under Sir Thomas Hunniwood and Col. 
Cooke endured many cannon shot this Day, 
and were very ready upon an alarm. 

Monday y 19. — The party of Horse sent 
from the Leaguer under Major Sparrmo and 
Capt Watlingfcrd engaged the Kin^s Forces 
at Linton (coming to assist the Lord Goring)^ 
where Major Musdiampe^sA others of the 
Kin^s Forces were slain, and Major Reynolds 
and others taken Prisoners, the rest (about 
500) dispersed. This Day a Trumpet came 
from the Lord Goring pretending to desire a 
treaty of Peace. 

Tuesdey^ 20. — ^Answer returned, if a general 



Peace was intended, that then it was proper 
for the Parliament to determine of that, and 
offered them in that answer conditions, 
vix. The Gentlemen and Officers to go 
beyond the sea, and the Soldiers to go home, 
without prejudice. 

Wednesday y 21. — The Besieged returned a 
scornful answer, moving for a free-trade for 
the Townsmen. 

Thursday, 22. — A small party of the Be- 
sieged sallied out to view a new work (after- 
waixis called CoL Ewer's Fort), but were in- 
stantly beaten in by Musqueteers. Their 
cannon killed two men of ours. That Day the 
Lord Goring sent a summons to the Suffolk 
Forces at Catta^vay Bridge, commanded by 
Capt Fishery and Captain Brandlings to join 
wiUi them, which they refused, resolving still 
to adhere to the Parliament and Army. 

Friday^ 23. — The Guns began this Day to 
play from our new Battery, which much 
annoyed the Besieged dX North-Bridge. Our 
General sent a reply concerning his former 
offer, offering the same conditions again to all 
in the Town, except tfie Lord Goring^ Lord 
Capely and Sir Charles Lucas, 

Saturday^ 24. — One of the Besiegeds can- 
noneers was killed. This day the SuftM 
Forces advanced out of their own County, 
and took up their Quarters upon Mile-end, 
over against the North-gate, being about 2500 
Horse and Foot, leaving a guard at Cattatvay 
and Naylandy to secure those passes. 

Sunday y 25. — Nothing of importance. 

Monday^ a6. — A party of Col. Barksteads 
Foot (the Besieged having drawn out near 
the Alms-house), beat them from the Hedges, 
and from their court of Guard, fired the 
Guard-house, and brought away the Hour- 
glass by which they stood centry. 

Tltesdayy 27. — A Trumpeter went in with 
the Lady CVzm//<?«'j Servant, with a letter to her 
Husband, for she did not believe he was slain. 

Wednesday^ 28. — Chewed and Poysoned 
Bullets taken from several of the Besieged, 
Affidavit made by those Soldiers of the 
Besieged who brought tliem out of Colchester^ 
that they were given out by the Lord Goring* s 
special command. These examinations were 
sent to the Lord Goring, with this message 
from our General, that his men should expect 
no Quarter hereafter if they used such 
Bullets. This Day early in the Morning the 
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Besieged with a party of Horse, very boldly 
attempted our Horse Guards near SL Mary's^ 
shot a scout, but were instantly beaten back. 
Thursday^ 29- — They killed some Horse 
and Foot of ours with their great cannon as 
they shot against our men at the making of 
CoL Barksteads Fort, fired the House which 
was lately Sir HarboUle GrimsMsy and at 
Night fired Mr. Barrington^s House ; a party 
of the Besiegeds Horse advanced over the 
Bridge at East-gate, where ambuscades being 
laid for them by our Dragoons, Lieut-Col. 
Hafcher^zxiA divers other Officers and Soldiers 
of the Besieged, upon their hasty advance 
were slain : none on oiur part 

Friday^ 30. — Exchange ofiered for Sir 
/!«//. Massam but refiised. 
^ Saturday y yuly i .—CoL Whaley posscst 
GrinsUd Church. 

* {Johe amtinued*) 




yranRin o flDetw oran&a. 

|N these days of individual *' hobbies," 
the collecting of autographs holds 
a conspicuous place ; but although 
letters of royal, artistic, and literary 
cdebrities are very interesting, yet they are 
difficult to arrange for reference, in any ordi- 
nary book, and are so often found to be 
forgeries, that the question of their being ge- 
nuine, or otherwise, depends very much upon 
the discrimination of the collector. Neither 
of these objections however occur in regard 
to collections of fianks, which bear the post- 
mark, and which can so easily be arranged 
alphabetically, or otherwise, with a short 
notice attached to each, so as to form a very 
interesting Peerage, or, in the case of Mem- 
bers of the Lower House, to represent the 
different Seasions of Parliament And as in 
the franking days there was, from a very 
early daJte, a regularly appomted Inspector of 
Franks in the Post Office Department, the 
stamp may usually be depended upon to 
authenticate the autograph of the franker. 

Franking is supposed to have commenced 
in the reign of James I., when a King's 
Post was established, by which Government 
letters certainly went free, and most probably 
Members of Parliament were also allowed to 
avail themselves of it ; but the first official 



information on the subject is to be gathered 
firom the proceedings of a Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed in 1735, to 
inquire into the subject of franking. This 
Committee reported that in the previous 
century, about 1660— during a discussion 
which took place in the House of Commons, 
on a Post Office Bill, Sir Walter Earle pro- 
posed that the letters of Members of 
Parliament should pass firee during their 
sittings. This was denounced by Sir Hcne- 
age Finch as '*a poor mendicant proviso 
and beneath the honor of the House." The 
motion gave rise to a stormy discussion, and 
for a length of time the Speaker — Sir Har- 
botde Grimston, refused to put die question, 
saying that he felt ashamed of it; but even- 
tually, the measure was carried by a laige 
majority. On the Bill being sent up to the 
Lords, however, it was thrown out, ostensibly 
for the same reasons which had actuated its 
opponents in the Lower House, but in point 
of fact, because no provision was made — that 
the Lords' own letters were to pass free. Some 
time after this, however, it appears that the 
Members of both Houses were informed 
that their letters were to pass through the 
post without charge, and thus franking seems 
first to have been regularly established. 

The abuses of the system soon became so 
great that we find a witness employed by the 
Post Office giving evidence before another 
Parliamentary Committee, that amongst other 
equally ridiculous articles which had been 
fianked and sent through the Post Office free, 
were — " Fifteen couple of hounds to the King 
of the Romans ;" " Two maid-servants, going 
out as laundresses, to my Lord Ambassador 
Methnen ;" " Doctor Crichton, carrying with 
him a cow, and divers other necessaries j" 
** A box of medicines, for my Ix)rd Galway 
in Portugal /' ^ A deal case, with flitches of 
bacon, for Mrs. Pennington of Rotterdam ;" 
and *' Two bales of stockings, for the Am- 
bassador to the Court of Portugal" These, 
however, were all Government franks, but, as 
at that early period, no limit was put to the 
size or weight of Parliamentary franks, there 
is no reason for doubting the assertion that 
live deer, pianos, haunches of venison, &c, 
had been sent free through the post, by Mem- 
bers of both Houses. 

This robbery of the Post Office, however, 
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for it was nothing else, became at last so 
flagrant that Queen Anne issued a warrant 
curtailing the franking powers of her Lords 
and Commons. It was thus worded — 
" Members can send letters, not to exceed 
two ounces each, for forty days before, and 
forty days after, each Session, and members 
are admonished not to sufifer any letters, not 
concerning themselves, to pass under their 
frank, cover, or direction to the diminution 
and prejudice of the revenue." 

Down to 1764 it was only required that 
the Peer or M.P. should sign his name, in 
the comer of the frank ; but it was then 
ordered that the whole direction should be 
written by the member. In 1784, it was 
further decided that all franks should be 
dated, the month and day to be written in 
full, and that they were to be posted on the 
same day on which they were dated. In 
1795, ^^ ^^s ^^^0 enacted that franked letters 
were to carry only one ounce, and that no 
Member could give more than ten franks, or 
receive above fifteen letters free daily. 

Although no further limitation or alteration 
was made in the system from 1795 ^^"^^ to 
the abolition of franking in 1840, yet, not- 
withstanding all the precautions used by the 
Post Office authonties, great abuses still 
existed. Members supplied huge packets of 
franks to friends and adherents ; some sold 
their privilege for large sums to banking and 
business firms \ they also accepted douceurs 
for allowing letters and newspapers to be 
du-ected to them, although intended for other 
persons ; and servants* wages were frequently 
paid by franks, which were subsequently sold 
by them to tradesmen and others. It was 
computed that a banking house, having one 
of the firm an M.P., effected thereby a saving 
of upwards of 700/. per annum. 

In one week of November, 1836, about 
94,700 franks passed through the London 
post alone, and in 1837 there were 7,400,000 
franked letters posted. From 18 18 to 1837 
it was estimated that 1,400,000/. had been 
lost to the Post Office by the franking system. 
In 1838 upwards of seven millions of franks 
were posted, and it was calculated that the 
revenue of Uie postal department was thereby 
diminished at the rate of nearly one million 
pounds per annum. On the loth of January, 
1840, when the penny post was introduced. 



franking, at the instance of the late Sir 
Rowland Hill, was abolished, and the privilege 
was reserved only for her Majesty's own letters 
and those of some Government departments. 

With the exception of a few extracts firom 
Sir Rowland Hill's work on "Post Office 
Reform," and " Her Majesty's Mails" by Mr. 
Lewis, I am indebted for nearly all the fore- 
going memoranda, taken from the journals of 
the Houses of Lords and Commons in the 
British Museum, to the kind assistance of my 
friend, Mr. C. Law, of Chalcot Crescent, 
London, who is himself a large collector of 
autographs, and who has frequently helped 
me in adding some very rare and valuable 
franks to my collection. 

Formerly, when there was a regular trade 
in the sale of franks, the prince of dealers was 
the well-known Mr. William Tayleure, of 
Adelaide Street, West Strand. There are still 
autograph auctions in London, where a rare 
frank may often be met with ; but to secure it 
you have most probably to purchase some 
hundreds of others that are utterly valueless. 
In fact, little can now be done except by 
exchanging duplicates privately, or on tiiose 
exceptional opportunities when an entire col- 
lection comes into the market. Before 1840 1 
used to write to many peers for their j&anJks ; 
some were good-natured enough to send them, 
but others were impracticable. The late Duke 
of Wellington, for example, would never 
answer a letter of this sprt; but let any 
stranger only write to him that once in the 
hurry of embarkation at Portsmouth he had 
forgotten to pay for a pair of boots, and the de- 
sired frank came by return of post, with the 
reply — " F. M. the Duke of Wellington never 
in his life neglected to pay his boot-maker." 

About thirty or forty years ago the three 
best collections of franks were those made by 
Lord William Fitzroy, the Rev. K R. 
Williamson, and the late Mr. W. Blott, in- 
spector of franks to the General Post Office. 
At present Mr. Hercy, of Cruchfield, near 
Bracknell, Dr. W. Morley Punshon, and Mr. 
Edward Walford, of Harapstead, have very 
fine collections, and are constantly improving 
them. I have been fortunate in adding the 
stores of the late Lord W. Fitzroy to my own, 
so that I may fairly claim to have an excellent 
collection. It is arranged in three volumes, 
and has a short notice written under each frank. 
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VoL I. consists oi peers from the earliest 
date down to the Legislative Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland in i8oi. At present it 
contains about 400 franks, arranged chrono- 
logicaUy ; among them are those of the ist 
Duke of Albcmarie, deceased 1670, the 
great Duke of Marlborough, Philip Dormer, 
4th Earl of Chesterfield GUbert Burnet, 
Bishop of Salisbury, Lords Bute, Granville, 
Hali^LX, Godolphin, Chatham (xst), SheU 
borne, Camden, Bathurst, Hardwicke, 
Hawke, Keppel, Rodney, Howe, Amherst, 
Ligonier, and many others of distinguished 
statesmen, lawyers, sailors, and soldiers of 
the two last centuries. 

VoL II. is arranged alphabetically, and 
inlended to contain one frank of all differently 
designated titles (including those, however, 
where name and family is distinct), both 
spiritual and temporal, the possessors of 
which were entitled to a seat in the House of 
Lords from the Legislative Union in 1801 to 
the abolition of franking in 1840. This is 
complete, with the exception of two franks — 
those of Lords Beauvale and Blantyre. The 
fonner was only created a peer when Am- 
bassador at Vienna in 1839, and did not 
letnm to England until franking had been 
done away with ; and the latter was the only 
representative peer of his title in the present 
century, and that for only five months in 
1806-7, during which period he was on 
Ibretgn service with his regiment I believe 
DO frank of either of these peers is or can be 
extant, and I certainly never could hear of 
examples being in any collection. The 
specimen frank is also selected, so as to 
include that of every peer, both spiritual 
and temporal, entided to a seat in the House 
of Lords in the first Union Parliament, on 
the ist of January, i8ox, with the exception 
of Lord Bnstol, deceased 1803, Lord Rod- 
ney 1802, and the Bishops of Bristol 1802, 
DOTy 1803, Exeter 1803, Hereford 1802, 
Rochester 1802, and St David's 1803. The 
remaining franks are nearly always those of 
the first possessor or representative peer of 
the title in the present century, so as to 
indnde the most noteworthy. All are either 
signed by the title through which the peer 
hdd his seat, or another that he was per- 
mitted to use at the time, and they all bear 
postHQurk except that of Lord CoUingwood, 



who never returned home after being created 
a peer. This is dated '* At Sea," and taken 
firom Lord W. Fitzroy's collection. 

There are, no doubt, more valuable franks 
in Vols. I. and IH., but the difficulties I 
have met with, and the years which I have 
spent in bringing so near to completion the 
objects I had before me in the arrangement 
of this volume, have always made it more 
interesting than either of the others. Amongst 
other rare and valuable franks in this vo- 
lume arc the following : — Bcaulieu, Bridge- 
water (Duke), Byron (Poet), Camelford, 
Clive, Collingwood, Douglas of Ambresbury, 
Duncan (Admiral), Fauconberg, Fitzgibbon 
(Chancellor), Gardner (Admiral), Glentworth, 
Grey de WUton, Hamilton of Hambledon, 
Hawkesbury, Heathfield, Hobart, Keane, 
Kenyon, Lake (ist), Lansdowne (Premier), 
Loughborough, Macartney, Nelson (Admiral), 
Normanton, Peterborough (Earl), Somerton, 
Thurlow (Chancellor), Torphichen, Geoige, 
Prince of Wales, &c 

VoL IIL (M.P. Notorieties) contains at 
present about 400 franks, and is arranged 
chronologically. Amongst some of the most 
remarkable are those of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, Henry Addington, Sir William 
Blackstone, Edmund Burke, Henry Dundas, 
Thomas Erskine, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
Charles James Fox, Allan Gardner, Edward 
Gibbon (Historian), George GrenviUe (Pre- 
mier), Edward Hawke (Admiral), Samuel 
Hood, Alexander Hood, William Howe, Sir 
John Jervis, Sir lioyd Kenyon, Edward Law, 
Sir Charles Middleton, Sir John Moore, 
Edward Nicholas, Lord North (Premier), Sir 
Thomas Picton, William Pitt (ist), WUliam 
Pitt (2nd), R. Brinsley Sheridan, Sir W. Sid- 
ney Smith, Sir Arthur Wellesley, &c 

I have spent upwards of forty years in 
making my collection, and although it has, 
no doubt, cost much time and trouble, yet 
it has been a great amusement, and not 
altogether without answering some useful 
end. I have often observed that in looking 
over it, " young people" have been led to 
take an increased interest in the remarkable 
characters of former times, and to refer to 
peerages and works of biography for a fiiUer 
account of those whose franks they noticed. 
At all events, if I can succeed in the slightest 
degree in renewing the taste for frank collect- 
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ing, once so prevalent, I shall feel amply 
repaid for any little trouble that I may have 
taken in putting together these fewmemoranda. 
In wishing every success and prosperity to 
our new friend — The Antiquary — I would 
suggest that there is an excellent opportunity 
for a publication of this kind to provide a 
remedy for a long-existing want. Within my 
own recollection, many very interesting 
private collections of old pictures, books, 
coins, autographs, franks, &c., have totally 
disappeared, and no trace or record of them 
now remains. Catalogues of public collec- 
tions are freely circulated, and although full 
details of private ones would not be generally 
interesting, or, indeed, worth preserving, 
yet, if owners could be induced to make rolls 
of " specialities " in their several collections, 
and send them to The Antiquary, much 
interesting matter for its readers might not 
only be extracted, but, very possibly, become 
the means of eventually preservmg many 
unique and rare relics of past days from 
utter oblivion. J. Bailie. 

Kingduflferin, Killyleagh, 

r;ounty Down, Ireland. 




ZTbe Scboolmaeter^ipdnter of 
St aiband* 

|HE erection of St Albans into a 
Bishopric and the restoration of its 
beautiful Abbey have naturally 
drawn considerable attention to that 
town during the past few years. One con- 
sequence has been to develop increased 
interest in its rich historical and local associa- 
tiohs, and to bring more into notice its rare 
Typographical Antiquities. 

England had but few printing-presses in 
the fifteenth century. After Westminster, in 
i477> came Oxford in 1479, and then early in 
1480, at St. Albans, a press was erected by a 
learned schoolmaster of that town \ while a 
fourth press was started in London by Lettou 
later in the same year. These were all the 
printing-presses established in the British Isles 
before the death of William Caxton in 1491. 
We must not let sentiment veil the fact 
that the first printing-presses were nearly 
alwa3rs started as a trading adventure ; and 
although a belief that the Church was at first 



the foster-father of the Press is very prevalent, 
I do not think History supports it At 
Westminster, Caxton, through all his gossip, 
makes mention but once of the Abbot there, 
and then in a manner which leads to the con- 
clusion that the only relationship between 
them was that of landlord and tenant At 
Oxford there is not a particle of evidence to 
connect Rood and Hunte with the Clergy 
or University. Lettou and Machlinia in 
London owed nothing, so far as we know, to 
ecclesiastical patronage. At St Albans the 
first ^ printer was a schoolmaster, the only 
fact in his life which is known, and this we 
learn from Wynken De Worde, who added 
some introductory sentences when re-issuing 
the " Fructus Temporum," stating that the 
original was printed by "one sometyme scole- 
mayster of saynt albon." 

The name of the schoolmaster-printer is 
quite unknown, although it has been guessed 
at The prologue to the " St. Albans Chro- 
nicle" begins thus : " Inso myche that it is 
necessari" &c.; and the " Book of St Albans'' 
b^ins : " In so moche that gentilmen and 
honest persones," &c. ; and the same woixis, 
" In so moch" are used again at the com- 
mencement of a sentence on fol. b. iij verse of 
the same book. Now, as all three sentences 
begin with the same three words, and as some 
early writers veiled their names in the first 
words of their books, certain historians, 
misled by Chauncy in his " History of Hert- 
fordshire," and unable to realise the existence 
of any man without a known name, inferred 
most sagaciously that the St Albans school- 
master wished to veil his name, and that 
really it was Insomuch— a " lame and impot- 
ent conclusion." 

Just as "impotent" and based on equally 
slight grounds is the conclusion lately arrived 
at by Mr. Scott, that the schoolmaster of St. 
Albans was really the printer of a large 
number of books usually attributed to Caxton 
at Westminster. The internal evidence of 
the books themselves is totally opposed to 
any such theory, which if true would reduce 
Bibliography to a series of haphazard 
guesses, utterly unworthy of serious and in- 
telligent attention. In fact, there is no evi- 
dence of any typographical connection 
between the two presses. 

His occupation as a schoolmaster in the 
town, and die evident extent of his reading 
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prove the St Albans printer to have been an 
educated man, and probably a priest His 
orthography b phonetical and quite of a 
northern dialect Of his connection with the 
Abbey there is no evidence one way or the 
other. If he carried on the two occupations 
of schoolmaster and printer at the same 
time, it may periiaps account for the small 
results from his press, which, during the six 
or seven vears after 1480, when he first b^an, 
produced only eight works with a total of 
1 3 20 printed leaves. Six of these works 
w«ie in the Latin tongue, and intended for 
educational purposes, while two were in Eng- 
lish, and appealed to the popular taste, if we 
may apply such a term to an age when few 
people could read. 

To us the English books are by far the 
most interesting. The first was the *'Fructus 
Temporum,** or " St. Albans Chronicle," a 
Mio volume of 295 printed leaves. It has 
DO date of printing, but the Prologue states 
that *^ in the yeare of our lorde, 1483, and 
in the twenty-thirde yere of the reyne of 
Kyng Edward the Fourthe, at Saynt Albons, 
is compylit togeder this booke.'' The use 
by the printer of red ink, the device at the 
end, only used here and for the " Book of 
St Albans," together with the general appear- 
ance of the typogn^hy, point to a nearly 
synchronous date of printing for the two 
works. Probably 1 485 would not be for i^Tong. 

The schoolmaster when compiling the 
^ Fructus " in 1483 had before him the well- 
known Chronicle of Brute, as printed in 1480 
with additions by Caxton. He had also an 
ecclesiastical history of some kind, perhaps 
borrowed from the Abbey Scriptorium. By 
interspersing Caxton's text with ecclesiastiod 
events and Papal data, placed in their 
cfaroncdogical order,the "Fructus Temporum" 
or ^ St Abans Chnftiide" was product. 

The only other work in English from the 
St Albans press is *^ The Book of Hunting 
and Hawkmg^ and of Cote Armour," com- 
monly called ''The Book of St Albans." 
Like the ** Chronicle," it is printed in black and 
fed, has the same size page, and the red 
device at the end. It consists of eighty-eight 
printed leaves, upon the last of which is this 
colophon: — ''Translatyt and compylit to- 
gcdyr at Seynt albons the yere from thin- 
camadon of oure lorde Jhu Crist 



M.CCCC.bcxxvl" It was doubtless 
printed as soon as the " compilacion ** was 
finished, and is the last book with a date 
known to have been issued by the school- 
master. When the worthy man died is not 
recorded; finding, possibly, as many since 
his time have done, that much anxiety and 
little profit was to be got out of a pnnting- 
press, he relinquished the new-born art, and 
devoted the remainder of his days to what 
the Germans call *' pedagogy." 

Much might be written upon the " Book 
of St Albans," for it is full of interest, both 
literary and antiquarian. Its authorship, so 
gratuitously foisted upon the Abbess of Sop- 
well Nunnery ; its curious dissertation upon 
the use and management of Hawks; the 
poetical stanzas of Dame Juliana Bemers, 
with their quaint terms and rude directions ; 
the serio-comic dissertation upon "Cote 
Armour,^ and, lastly, though by no means 
least in interest, the northern dialect and 
speUing which per>'ade the whole, make this 
work one of the most interesting in the entire 
range of fifteenth centiuy literature. Soon, 
it is hoped, the curious reader may have the 
opportunity of judging for himself as a £ic- 
simile reprint is now being prepared for 
publication. This will be a great boon, as 
original copies are extremely rare, and mostly 
inaccessible. The number printed by the 
schoolmaster was doubtless small, probably 
not over fifty, and for nearly four centuries 
the common enemies of books— fire, damp, 
the worm, andj)rolonged neglect— have united 
to reduce the number. Imperfect copies are 
in the Bodleian, Oxford, and the University 
Library, Cambridge, and these for man^* years 
were the only public libraries in which the 
book could be seen. By a happy chance a 
copy was secured for Mr. Grenville, who 
bequeathed his collection of books to the 
British Museum. This copy is now exhibited 
daily in one of the glass cases in the King's 
Library. Its history and adventures are so 
romantic that they will form a fitting adden- 
dimi to the present very imperfect sketch. 
The account is copied by the writer, from a 
letter written in 1847, by Uie Rev. C. F. New- 
marsh, then Rector of Pilham, to the Rev. S. R. 
Maitland, Librarian of Lambeth Palace. 

In June, 1844, a pedlar called at a cottage at 
Blyton, and o^ked an old widow, named Naylor, 
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whether she had anv rags to selL She said, No ! bat 
ofTered him some old paper and took from a shelf the 
" Boke of St. Albans, and others, weighing 9 lbs., for 
which she leceiTed ninepence. The pecufur carried 
them through Gainsboro', tied up in a string, past a 
chemist's shop, who being used to buy old paper to 
wrap his drugs in called me man in, and struck by the 
appearance of the " Boke," gave lum 3j. for the lot. 
Not being able to read the Colophon, he took it to 
an equally ignorant stationer, and offered it to him for 
a guinea, at which price he declined it, but proposed 
that it should be exposed in his window, as a means of 
eliciting some information about it. It was accordingly 
placed there with this label — "Very old curious 
work." A collector of books went m and offered 
2s, 6d, for it, which excited the suspicion of the 
vendor. Soon after Mr. Bird, Vicar of Gainsboro', 
went in and asked the price, wishing to possess a very 
early specimen ; but not knowing the great value of 
the book. While he was examinmg it, Stark, a very 
intelligent bookseller came in, to whom Mr. Bird at 
once ^ed the right of pre-emption. Stark betrayed 
such visible anxiety that the vendor. Smith, declined 
settling a price. Soon after Sir C. Anderson, of Lea 
(author of Ancient Models), came in and took the book 
to collate, but brought it back in the morning, 
having found it imperfect in the middle, and offer«i 
5/. for it Sir Charles had no book of reference to 

fiiide him to its value. But, in the meantime 
tark had emploved a friend to obtain for him the 
reAisal of it, and had undertaken to give for it a little 
more than any sum Sir Charles might offer. On finding 
that at least 5/. could be got for it. Smith went to 
the chemist and gave him two guineas, and then sold 
it to Stark's agent for seven guineas. Stark took it to 
London and sold it to the Rt. Hon. T. Grenville for 
seventy pounds or guineas. I have now to state how 
it came that a book without covers, of such extreme 
age, was preserved. About fifty years since the library 
ofThonock Hall, in the parish of Gainsboro,' the seat 
of the Hickman family, underwent great repairs, the 
books being sorted over by a most ignorant person, 
vdiose selection seems to have been determined by the 
coat. All books without covers were thrown into a 
great heap and condemned to all the purposes which 
Leland lunents in the sack of the conventual libraries 
by the visitors. But thev found favour in the eyes of a 
literate gardener, who oegged leave to take what he 
liked home. He selected a large quantitv of Sermons 
before the House of Commons, Local pamphlets, 
Tracts from 16S0 to 1710^ Opera books, && He 
made a list of them, which I found afterwards in the 
cottage, containing No. 43 " Cotamouris." The old 
fellow wassomethmg of a herald, and drew in his books 
.what he held to be his coat. After his death all that 
could be stuffed into a large chest were put away in 
a garret ; but a few favourites, and " the Boke" among 
them remained on the shelves of the kitchen for years, 
till his son's widow grew so " stalled" of dusting them 
that she determmra to sell them. Had she been in 
poverty, I should have urged on the bu^er. Stark, the 
duty of giving her a small sum out of his great gains. 

This carious history explains in a remark- 
able manner how it is that of many early 
printed books, a single copy alone remains, 
many others being tepresented by a fragment 



only, while others agsdn, like Caxton's ^^Ovide^' 
and " Lyf of the Earle of Oxford,^' are oiAy 
known to have once existed by the chance 
reference of old writers, not a vestige having 
come down to our times. 

Some years ago Mr. Bradshaw, of Cam- 
bridge, increased the list of books attributed 
to the St. Albans press by the discovery of 
" Antonii Andrese Questiones," 4to, of which 
the only copy known is in the University 
Library, Cambridge. Remembering this 
fact, and bearing in mind how many 
'^ uniques" of various kinds have been brought 
to light during the last twenty years, it does 
not seem beyond the boimds of probability 
that we may yet learn something more con- 
cerning the schoolmaster of St Albans and 
his printing-press. Perhaps a "Grammar," 
like that of Ankwykyl at Oxford, will turn 
up, or perchance the "Vulgaria quasdam 
Terency," or a " Catho moralised," revealing 
to us both name and place of abode of the 
unknown printer. Happy the man who in a 
forgotten nook of some old mansion shall open 
a time-worn volume in parchment covers, and 
read on the last page, " Empryntit at seynt 
albon by me (nomen typographi) dwellyng 
at the scole hous ouer ayenst the abbye." 

William Blades. 
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[£ objects which the barrow-digger 
succeeds in unearthing need neither 
be of large size nor of intrinsic 
value to render them of primary 
importance in illustrating the history of the 
tumulus in which they occur. An atom 
of bone, or the smallest fragment of 
pottery of a particular make, may often 
tell volumes to the comparative archae- 
ologist, and aid him in classifying the 
interment with which he is desding. Not so 
is it, however, with the remarkable instance 
I am about to adduce, which, as &r as I am 
aware, is a unique discovery in British barrows. 
Between three and four miles east of the 
Land's End, and close by the side of the 
road leading from that promontory to Pen- 
zance, there lately stood a large mound, 
about fifty feet in length by thirty in breadth, 
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and averaging six feet high in the middle. 
On examination^ in September last, it proved 
to be entirely composed of fine earth, with 
the exception of a stone or two at the sides 
which may once have formed portions of an 
encircling and suraorting basement, as is 
common in Cornish cairns. Commencing at 
the south-west end I cut a trench twenty 
feet wide completely through the mound. 
On arriving at the centre, where a trench or 
golly crossed it, I discovered by the strati- 
fication of the earth that it was not one 
noond, but two, joined in the centre — ^an 
anangement whidi, in more than two hun- 
dred barrows I have opened in the district, 
I have never met with before. I may also 
mention that earthen barrows in the neigh- 
bourhood are of very rare occurrence. The 
materials had been brought together in 
layers, or stmta, which were not composed 
of the soil of the surrounding common. On 
the level of the natural soil were numerous 
small fragments of rough pottery of what is 
known to me as the ordinary sepulchral tjrpe, 
and belonging to vessels of various sizes. 
Several stones, artificially shaped, so as to 
serve for hones and hanuners, were taken 
up, as was also a broken or uncompleted 
greenstone axe, with the pointed edge 
artificially ground. No interment could be 
discovered, but at the depth of five feet from 
the sur&ce, in the south-western mound, and 
embedded in a stratum of greyish clay, was 
a little object which well rewarded my two 
days' woric It was a. little cowrie shell, 
threelburtlis of an inch in length, and of a 
type which I knew did not occur on our 
Cornish coast. In answer to an inquiry re- 
q;>ecting its habitat, which I sent to a friend 
at the British Museimi, I am informed that it 
is the common *^oney-co^Tie'' foimd all over 
India and the Pacific Ocean, but na^cr on 
the British coasts. '* This specimen has been 
nibbed or scraped (by accident or design), 
so that the enamel has been taken off the 
rounded surfiure, with the result of showing the 
bhie colour mxlemeath.'' " It is impossible," 
my infamant adds, '* that this shell could have 
come to En g l and by itself, for it is not even 
IbimdasafossiL As it was used for money at a 
very eariy period, it is possible that Romans, 
or even Phoenicians, may have brought it" 
With this latter view I know not how 



either to concur, or to express dissent I 
merely give it in the words of my friend, as the 
solution which suggested itself to his mind 
on hearing of its discoverv in a Cornish 
barrow. That it could have dropped through 
the upper strata of the mound at a later 
time is impossible : (i) Because the ori- 
ginal stratification had never been disturbed ; 
(2) Because of the tightness with which the 
day soil had been packed; (3) Because 
of its own lightness. It was filled with earth 
from the layer in which it occurred, and has 
slightly changed colour since it was foimd. 
With it was a perforated flint, used periiaps 
as a pendant charm. 

I should be much obliged by your making 
this discovery known in your most valuable 
publication, in case it may meet the eye of 
any brother Antiquary, who can give me a 
p^uallel instance of Eastern objects occurring 
m our British tombs. Is archaeology at last 
coming to the assistance of philology in 
throwing light on our Aryan origin ? 

William C. Borlase. 




ZTbe public Vecorbe of 

|N this subject a few words cannot 
fail to interest the readers of Thk 
Antiquarv. 

The history of our Public Re^ 
cords, when it comes to be written, will 
unfold an almost incredible tale of misma- 
nagement and neglect, and that in times not 
so far removed from our own. Scattered in a 
score of different repositories, some, if not 
all of them, totally unfitted for the purpose, 
exposed to the risks of fire, damp, vermin, 
and depredations of all sorts, the marvel is 
that any are left at all, and that those which 
liave survived the tooth of time are in so fair 
a condition.* It would almost seem as if a 

• Arthur Agard, writing in t6io or thereabouts, thus 
enumerates the dangers to which records are exposed: 
There is a fourfold hurte \ Fyre 
that by negligence maye r Water 
brin^ wrack to records 1 Ratts and Myce 
that IS to say / Misplacingc 

Which mave be preserved so fane forth as man's witt 
maye doe (because all things are but vaine and perishe 
dailie) by a fouie folde diligence and care to oe hau 
about them. 
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special providence had watched over the 
noble collection formed by the care of the 
early English Kings and their great officers 
of State.* William Prynne, the well-known 
author of " Histriomastrix," who was ap- 
pointed Keeper of the Records in the Tower 
in the time of Charles the Second, thus 
extols the solicitude of the Sovereigns for the 
proper care of the public archives, in the 
Preface to his Parliamentary Writs : 

But I presume it will be your Majesty's especial 
care (as it was your Royal predecessor's) to preserve 
these ancient Records not only from fire, sword, but 
water, moths, canker, dust, cobwebs, for your own 
and your kingdom's honor, service, tiiey being such 
sacred reliques, such peerless jewels, that your noble 
ancestors have estimated no places so fit to preserve 
them in as consecrated chapels, or Royal treasuries 
and wardrobes, where they lay up their sacred crowns, 
jewels, robes, and that upon very good grounds, they 
being the principal evidences by which they held, sup- 
ported, defended their crowns, kingdoms, revenues, 
Iirerogatives, and their subjects their respective lands, 
ives, liberties, properties, franchises,yrights, lava's. 

Passing on to the actual condition of these 
same "sacred reliques" and "peerless jewels," 
the learned Antiquary draws a vivid picture 
of the lamentable condition of some of the 
Tower Records : 

No sooner received I your Royal Patent for the 
custody of your antient Records in your Tower of 
London, even in the middest of my parliamentary and 
disbanding services, then monopolizing all my time, 
but I designed, endeavoured the rescue of the greatest 
part of them from that desolation, corruption, con- 
fusion, in which (through the n^ligence, nescience, or 
slothfullnesse of their former keepers) they had for 
manv years by past layen buried together in one con- 
fused chaos under corroding, putrefying cobwebs, 
dust, filth, in the dark comer of Cxsar's Chapel 
in the White Tower, as mere useless reliques, not 
worthy to be calendared, or brought dovm thence 
into the office amongst other records of use. In 
order thereunto I imployed some souldiers and 
women to remove and cleanse them from their filthy- 
nesse, who soon growing weary of this noysome work, 

* In August, 1601, William Lambarde,who was then 
Keeper of the Records at the Tower," having waited ou 
Queen Elizabeth to submit to her an Index which he 
liad made to those Records, a conversation ensued 
which showed that Her Majesty fiilly entered into and 
appreciated the subject. At parting, she said, ''I 
have not since my firat coming to the Crown received 
any one thing that brought with it such great delecta- 
tion." It may be noted that Lambarde was one of 
the handsomest men of his day, and possibly this may 
also have contributed to the Queen*s delectation. A 
transcript of a report of the conversation, probably 
dimwn up by Lambarde himself, is in the British 
Museam, Add. MSS. No. 15664, to, 226, 7. 



left them almost as fool,* dusty, nasty, as they found 
them. Whereupon, immediately after the Paiiia- 
ment*s adjournment, I and my Clerk (in August and 
September last) spent many whole dayes in deuislng 
ana sorting them mto distinct oonftised heaps, in order 
to their niture reducements into method, the old 
clerks of the office being unwilling to touch them for 
fear of fouling their fingers, spo^oing their cloathes, 
endangering their eyesight and healths, by their 
cankerous dust and e\41 scent. 

In raking up this dung-heap (according to my expec- 
tations) I found many rare antient precious pearls and 
' golden i:ecords, &c. 

It would have been well if the same eneigy 
and industry had been evinced by all the early 
keepers, but in too many instances it is to be 
feared that they looked upon these documents 
with little interest, considering that they were 
merely warehoused with them, and if they 
fell into confusion, as was the natural result, 
so they might remain, totally uncared for and 
useless to the public 

Coming down to later times we find a 
Committee of the House of Lords appointed 
in 1703 to consider what steps should be 
taken to remedy this state of affairs. Little, 
however, came of it, and though during the 
same century various other Committees con- 
tinued to be appointed, it was not imtil the 
commencement of the present century thit 
matters assumed a more promising aspect 
In the year 1800 appeared the large folio 
Ileport which heralded a new era in the 
history of our Public Muniments. In this 
volume were set out the returns fi-om the 
different repositories, as to the nature, state, 
&c., of the records, with suggestions for their 
systematic classification. The House there- 
upon presented an Address to the King " to 
give directions for the better preservation, 
arrangement, and more convenient use of 
the Public Records of the kingdom, and that 
they, the Commons, would cheerfully provide 
whatever extraordinary expenses might be in- 
curred." In reply to this, a Royal Sign 
Manual was issued, dated the 19th of July, 
1800, appointing a Commission for Great 
Britain, and during thirty-seven years the 
Commissioners nominated under this and 
subsequent Commissions were busily engaged 
on the afiairs of the Records ; the numerous 
bulky volumes issued -by the Commissioners 
testifying to the valuable work carried out 
under their direction. 

Nevertheless, the system of dealing with 
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the Records by Commissions did not work 
altogether sadsfactorily ; charges of misma- 
nagement were made, and on the i8th of 
February, 1836, a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons was nominated '* to 
inquire into the management and afiairs of 
the Record Commission, and the present 
state of the Records of the United Kingdom." 
In their Report the Committee pointed out 
the wretched state of certain documents 
stowed in the sheds in the King's Mews, 
at Charing Cross : — 

In these sheds 41^6 cubic feet of National Records 
vere depo&ited in the most neglected condition. Be- 
sides the accumulated dust of centuries, all, when 
these opcratioiis commenced, were found to be very 
damp. Some were in a state of inseparable adhesion 
to the stooe walls. There were numerous fra^ents 
which had only just escaped entire consumption by 
vermin, and many were in the last stage of putre- 
dction. Decav and damp had rendered a large 
qaantity w fragile as Iuu:dlv to admit of being touched ; 
others, particwarly those m the form of Rolb, were so 
coagulated together that they could not be uncoiled. 
Six or seven perfect skeletons of rats were found im- 
bedded, and bones of these vermin were generally 
dktxibat«d thixxighout the mass ; and, besides furnish- 
ing a charnel-house for the dead, during the first 
removal of theseNational Records, a dog was employed 
in hunting the live rats which were thus disturbed 
fkiMn their nests. 

About the same date a most valuable 

Krtion of the Records of the Exchequer was 
pt in the dark, damp vaults of Somerset 
House, two stories underground. The humidity 
of the atmosphere there having had the singu- 
lar efiect of causing the formation of stalactites, 
a gentleman of scientific tendencies drew up 
a Report in which he gave a most picturesque 
account of these natural phenomena, neglect- 
ing the ancient and invaluable public docu- 
ments which were perishing underneath. 
This gentleman was a Commissioner of 
Records, but it may readily be believed that 
his tastes did not lie in this line. Well 
might the late Charies Buller exclaim, 
^^ Stalactites are interesting objects to the 
geologist, but a Record Office is an inappro- 
priate place for their growth.'' The speech 
delivered by Mr. Buller, when he moved for a 
Sdect Committee on the Public Records, 
i8th February, 1836 (Hansard, xxxi. p. 551), 
b particnlariy worthy of attention. 

I^lthin the last thirty-three years, how- 
crer, better coimsels have prevailed, and 
ij able men have directed their 
vou I. 



attention to the preservation and publi- 
cation of the National Records. Following the 
example shown by the Scotch authorities in 
the establishment of the General Register 
House at Edinburgh, now nearly a century 
old, the obvious expedient was at length 
adopted of bringing the Records imder one 
central roof, where, imder able and learned 
officers,* the greatest facilities are aflforded to 
the public in consulting and utilising these 
long>neglected treasures. In addition to 
these privileges, the late Lord Romilly, who 
first tuged Uiis scheme on the Government, 
and his successor, the present Master of 
the Rolls, have placed historical students 
under a deep debt of ^titude for the 
great collection of chronicles and memo- 
rials, and calendars of historical documents, 
with which they have enriched our literature. 
These calendars place, as it were, in the very 
hands of the public the documents of which 
they are the essence. As is known, the State 
Papers, the regular series of which begins 
in the reign of Henry VHI., were the first 
to be edited, and between ninety and 
one hundred volumes of these have been 
published. 

But of late still earlier records have been laid 
under contribution, and calendars of docu- 
ments dating from the time of Henry II. have 
been commenced. Among these are the 
three volumes relating to Ireland, edited by 
Mr. H. S. Sweetman, of the Irish Bar. The 
first volume opens with interesting details of * 
the preparations made for the English inva- 
sion of Ireland in 1x71, there being three 
letters firom Pope Alexander III., the first of 
which exhorts tiie Legate and the four Arch- 
bishops to aid the English King in governing 
Ireland. There are many documents relating 
to Henry's Scotch adherents in Ireland. To 
Allan of Galloway (Constable of Scotland), 
one of the most important of these, the King 
granted no fewer than 140 Knights' fees in 
the north of Ireland near the Bann. To 
Thomas, his brother,£arl of Athol, jure uxoris , 
the King granted O'Neille's lands in Kinel- 
Owen and others in the north. There are 

* Only a short time since we overheard the follow- 
ing amusing remark made by a j^earcher to one of the 
omdals who had read at sight some queer hierogly- 
phics : — ** I tell you what, sir, if one of you gentle- 
men had been present at Belshazzar*s Feast, there 
would have been no need to send for Daniel !" 

V 
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also many details relating to King John's 
acts and movements wlule in Ireland in 
1 9 1 o. One very remarkable document in the 
Volume (448) is the declaration of the 
Magnates of Ireland, in which they plainly 
and decidedly side with the Kii^ against the 
Pope. This document, which so strikingly 
controverts the belief that the country lay 
prostrate before the Chair of St. Peter has not, 
so far as the writer is aware, ever been pub- 
lished before. 

(T» it emtintui.) 



PLANCHfi'S CYCLOP-EDIA OF COSTUME. 
A Cyclepddia ef Coshtmt, or DUtaitary ef Drat. 
By James R. PUoch^, Somerset Herald. London, 
Cluttto »nd VTmdas. 1 vols. 410, 1S76-1879. 

ore than fifty yeax^ if ve may tniit 
.. - 'reeable "Recollections and Reflec- 
tion^' published a few years ago, since 



%*<» at Coreot Garden, to snperintead, at a labonrcf 
Inye and a worlc of pemoal friendship, th» whole of 
the costnme, designing the dresses of "Uie chaiacten, 
and making the necessatyresetrches in orderto secvre 
historical accnracT. In these researches he was aided 
and directed by the late )i\i Samuel Meyrick, whose 
magnificent collection of armour was lately edubJted 
nt South Kensington, and who hod just published hii 
" Critical Enquiry into Ancient Arms and AmKMir ;" 
and also by Mr. Francis Douce, the anbqtuuy, whoae 
fine cotlectioD of illuminated manuscripts is in the 
Bodleian at Oxford, and who pointed oat to him what 
a repertory of information on the subject he would find 
in Strutt's elaborate work on "TheDnssand Habits 
of the People of England." In spite of all KWt* of 
objections and difficulties raised by stage-managen 
and other members of the profession, ana in spite of 
prophecies that any-attempt to reform the canventional 
costume behind the footDghts would prove an ntter 
failure from the want of eimcation in the dull Englid 
audience to whom it appealed, this rerital of ICi^ 
John was at once pronounced an eminent success, 
* ' When the curtain rose and discovered King John 
dressed as his efngy appears in Worcester Calhcdcal, 
surrounded bv his Barons, sheathed in mail, with 
cylindrical hemiets and correct armorial shields, and 
his courtiers in the long tunics and mantles of the 13th 
century, there was a loud roar of approbatioti, accom- 
panied by four distinct rounds of applause, so genend 
and so heary that the actors themselves were asto- 
nished, and I felt amply rewarded for all the' trouble, 
atuiety, and aimoyance which I " ' ■ - - ■ 




wu struck with the inaccuracies and incongndties of 
the theatrical oottnme of the day, and in consequence 
proposed to Kemble, who was about to reme King 



IkatBOncot ineritable Bpon 
al iBMt write* Mr. PluicU. 
table" thai Mr. Planch^ 
tiilMtcd lo lai|[c)]r 
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tlie writer of fiction a "'f■^ '^^l of mfocmation which 
will keep hit pmdl or his pen from falling hilo 
abmrd anachronism! and other Unndcn. Bnt the 
book ia &r more than Ibii. It is a motf readable 
and intcrcMlng 




it wa* exhibited at Han- 
Attta in 1857, and nt>- 
•eqvemlr at Sooth Kea- 
iiB(taa ; and alio more re- 
coMlr itill the leanaae*- 
■BBl of the Natiooal Col< 



pcricBce ax thk, and by the 
teieaichet whidt he hai 
made by aider of the Lord 
Chamberlain froaa time to 
tJMe inta the dns of hia- 
loric duuacten«lFdilIinnt 
datei far the Mi c^OamA 
which the Qnea pre at 
Bacfci^iain Palace dniiB( 
tlwbfcirf the Prince Coo- 
ton, Mr. PlandiJ Im* de- 
voted Ae but deodeof a 
lil^ wUd hai now been 
***'"'^"^ bcfODd e^Dty 
yean, to the ptodactiaa of 
a "<^doaedia of Cot- 
tame" wUa antsnea the 



at an efott provida fa 
AestiKt lbs UiConSt 01 



dayt of England 

* down lo the dan 

of GeoiKe III.. 

I authority on nich tracing the growth of the fomidable l^d-gean 

— -a ditchaige such and "hoops of monttrous siie" whidi oor giand- 

tnothen and great-gnind- 

molbers wore on Sundan 

■ ■ Ja« iD 
about Pall Mall and in 
Kensington Gardens. 

The Nbjects treated ia 
hk wtnk are lutondly of so 
varied and miscellaneons a 
dhaiacter that Mr. Planch j 
feond himself obliged to 
adopt the glossaiial form: 
but thi^ on rellectian, will 
be ngaided as an advan- 
tage in a work which 
range* over every possible 
penonal adornment and 
anicle of Ear.fnini "tonics* 
to piilids and daggera, from 
' ' ttomachen" to rings and 
fvm, from garten to those 
abtard " waggon bead- 
dienei" with which we are 
made familiar in the pages 
of the " Connoiitear" as 
wotn by ladnt in West-oid 
society more than 1 10 yean 
ago — not 40 years, it may 
be added, before Mr. 
Planch^'s birth. The tonr- 
namentt and joosti of the 
Middle Ages, the episodes 
of Court ^e at St. James's 
andat Windsor, the corona- 
tioot and narriice* of oar 
SovcKi|ii^ the tcalptnttd 
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effigies of princes, «oIdiei«, and eccledutics 
in Fug'"*' and fordgii Catbediali, the ills- 
ninatea muitucnpts c? out old Teligioiu honxs, 
the carefiil drawings of Hollu and Hoguth, 
the BtLjrenx tapestiy, uid, in fact, all posuble 
lources of supply luve been kid under con- 
tribution b7 the indefatigable leal of the author 
on behalf of his lavourite subject, which has been 
to him the stndf of a lifetime, asA which he has 
happilj been spared to finish. That in the cooi- 

E nation of a work on such a subject as dress, 
[r. Flanchj, with the eipetience <tf ei^tjr ^tax^, 




the subject ttf the establishment of miooi locftl 
antiquarian wdeties, and that it is iww poniUe 
for a scholar to "re-emmine his 'opinions, and 
ditcover reasons for doubting if he cannot find &cts 
to authenticate." We know &om an old proverb 
that it is "never too late to leani," and Mr. 
planch^ appears to be quite alive to the truth d the 

As a specimen of the exhaustive manner in irtiidi 
Mr. Planch^ treats each department of hi* subject, we 
wonid refer the curious reader to his reuaiks an the 
Costume of the Legal Profession — Judges, Seijeauts, 




thoold now T^[ard his (iist effort in 
as crude and unpeifect, is only to be expected 
from a person who resolves consdenttously to 
follow np his subject in all its bearings, and to 
force all his reading to contribute to its further 
elucidation. It was only, as he tells us, in 
collecting materials for this magnum opm that he 
became aware of his own deficiencies, and was 
surprised to find how he had been led, forty yean 
ago, "in the plenitude of his wiioraDce, to mJUi 
npon almost untrodden ^oon^" No doubt it 
it quite true, as he incidentally remarks, that, 
dnce the publication of his "History of British 
CDstame" a flood of light has been ponred in upon 



and Barristen — which will be found under the general 
heading of " Rxibes" in the first volume, onpages4t6- 
431, illustrated with a dozen woodcuts, artd i£o a fall 
pogB chromo-lithc«raph, representing " the Interior of 
the Court of Kin^ Bench u the time of Henry VI." 
The party-coloured mantles and tunics of the gentle- 
men of the Long Robe, the blue and mnstud array of 
the persons who keep order, either as officers of the 
Conrt or as "policemen," and the scanty dress of the 
" villains" who are being dtagged before the Court 
with manacles around their l^s, contrast amn^ngly 
with the scarlet robes of the Ju^es themsel ves fi i e in 
number— who are seated at Uie uppa Old of the Court, 
underlhedudowofUieRo^Arms, Tbeladin, too^ 



wc thinly will find (itNiiidAiit metier lor tiutnictiontiHl 
■BBKBKBl under nch headings u "Sta^ " ' ' Hoop*, " 
"UuUla," "Head-dra^" "Cloalu," " Futliln- 
pJcs,"aiid" Night IUils,"lo which ve mulbecon- 
lent (o rdcT them. 

The fint Tohune of this work, publiihed in 1876, 
is derated oiUkI; to • "Dictioa«ty of Dren," 
dphtbeticdly uniiged. The second, which hu been 
pvoi to the poblic onlj within tbe lut few tnonlhx, 
u not alphtibelial. bnl chroooloEicsl in form, and 
Mnhntoa ft gcneial H'atorj of Costume in Enrope, 
(rom the Gnt ccntnry down to the acceuion of King 
Georfe IIL Mnch liter it could hvdly have been 
cutied ; for (be French Rerolution, nmongst other 
bod tBtcu, de str oyed all 
iboic oQlwBid signi of the 
coMmne which muked the 
noble and the geotle clancs. 



_ ' of the upper 
and lower rink^ and wu re- 
garded a* (he ijtnbol of " ba- 
ternity." In thit latter volnme, 
which ia BOW DMie iminediately 
befcre bi, Mr. Ptandie traces 
the etadoal de<relopm(n[ of the 
cntnnie of oar inaiediate fore- 
lathen, from the times of the 
Roman occupation of onr 
ooonUj, (ouching in tnm 00 
(be drea of tlw BritoM, thdr 
barda and Dniidi ; (he Gauls, 
Fnolcs. Irish, Wdsh, Celts, 
and SaxoQs ; the Tcntoni ia 
limnanT ; (he Lniitaniansand 



ticaU cotfnme of the Fnnki 
nader Charlenuc°' ) ^^ «pl<n- 
dou of the dress c^ the Nor- 
mam, and so forth. To each 
Gcatorj, from the twelfth to 
the cighlccntb, Mr. Ftanche 
dcTotes a chapter ; and at the 
end of his trcoliM he appends 
m Mpuaie chapter devoted lu 
"Theatrical, AllqKirica], and 
Fandfol Coahuae." 




Reformation, when its head, John Houghton, sealed 
his faith by his blood, being executed at a traitor, 
because King Henry VIU. coveted the lands of 
which he and his brethren were owners, or rather 
trustees for the poor. He tells ni how after tbe 
Reformation the Chnitertiome was granted to the 
Norths, and sold by them to tbe Howards, and how 
the Howardi, after living there in state for a few yt«r^ 
sold it to Thomas Sutlon, a worthy and mccastal 
merchant, whose name will live for ages side by side 
with that of Sir Thomas 
Gresham. Dr. Brown records 
the early struggles of the 
horpital for old peroionen 
and the school for youths 
which owed Iheir beuiK to 
Sutton's bounty, and tell* nt 
how nearly it was wrecked by 
(he intercMed and venal oppo- 
aiitoQ of Lmi Bacon. The 
later cbapten tnce tbegiadoal 
rise and the progre ss of the 
school down to us recoit trans- 
fer to Goiialminfe where in 
" green fields and pastnres 
new" it has grown steadily 
from a bore 140(0 Joo scholars, 
with scbolarxbips and exhibi- 
[ions no longer given by priva(e 
pa(ronage, Dn( attainable by 
open competition, llie narra- 
tive is well-snslained ; few facta 
of importance are omitted ; and 
Ihe book is remarkablv free 
from blunders. A few illostra- 
Itons, showing details of both 
the Old and the New Charter, 
house, will be found to increase 
its value. Dr. Brown adds ooe 
or two cutioDs facts about the 
way in which the tint eObrts to 
throw open (he foundadon of 
(he school (o merit were de- 
feated b^ the "Master," Dr. 
Philip Fisher, in 1S14; and 



CkaUrhmu, Patt and Praad. By tbe Rev. W. 

Hjuo Bkowm, LL.D. (Stedmut, Godahning, 

.879.) 

It b qnile a mistake oo the part of the author of 
■kit [ilfaiant and dmm readable volume (o suppose 
that ds interest is likdy to be confined (o the narrow 
cirde t£ "Ohl Carthusians." Soch an account as 
'that befare as wm wanted, the wcnks already written 
en the subject being out of date alkd dull and pco- 
denan in style, aiu it will be widely read and wel- 
coned. In ci^t pleasant dwptei* 1>. Haig Brown 
ha* fiven Oc worid a brirf and conds^ bnt gruihic 
k Mcsau of the etablisliment of rarions honses of the 



TV RemttHti e/tlu London DtrttloTy. Br the Rev. 
C. W. Bakdsuv. (i Paternoster Boildit^) 
Under the above title the Rev. C. W. Bardsley, 
Vicar of Ulvcrstoo, has reprinted in a small volnme 
some five or six contribnttons from his pen to TV 
Fimidt, all dcalii^ with the surnames to V fcund in 
the " Post OOce London Diiwtory" of Hesir*. Kelly. 
Out of (his very rimple and apparently prosaic nuUnial 
be has conttived to weave a book brun-foU d imtnc- 
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tion, and one which serves to show how large is the 
harvest to be gathered by a quiet and observant eye in 
an inauiry into nomenclature. A perusal of Mr. 
Bardsley's pages will solve a number of everyday 
qu^tions as to the origin of the surnames witn 
which we meet. Some of our readers at least, we 
think, will be surprised at hearing, how many names 
are load, how many are patronymics, how many are 
in reality only nicknames more or less disguised. 
The work, we should add, is published at the Hand 
and Heart O&Qtf i, Paternoster Buildings. 
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British Goblins f Weish Folk^lore^ Mythology^ Legends^ 
and Traditions, By W. SiKES. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

This is a most interesting and valuable addition to 
our stock of Folk-lore, and it will be welcomed by a 
wider circle than mere Cambrian archaeologists. 
Though its author is of Transatlantic birth, he has 
evidently made good use of his eves and ears in the 
land of his adoption, where he nas lived for some 
years as United States Consul ; and he has gathered 
together a surprising stock of curious information. 
And what is more, he has put that information to- 
gether in a very attractive jnanner. This work in- 
cludes notices of the Fairy world and Spirit world as 
it has existed and still exists in the popular traditions 
west of the Severn, for he has included MonmouUi- 
shire for his own purposes, in order to embrace the 
Arthurian legends which hang around Carleon upon 
Usk. The last portion of his volume, dealing with 
the annual customs still kept up amon^ the British 
folk is equal in value and in mterest to the rest of the 
volume ; and that b saying a great deal. 



flDeetittdd ot Bntiquadan 

METROPOLITAN. 

Society of Aittiquaries. — On Thursday even- 
ing, Nov. 27, a meeting of this Society was held at 
Burlington House. In the absence of Lord Carnar- 
von, the Chair was filled by Mr. Frederic Ouvry. — ^An 
address to the Lords of the Treasury was read asking 
for Government aid towards the publication of valu- 
able historic papers from our national archives.-^Mr. 
Freshfield r^ul to the meeting some interesting ex- 
tracts from the parish books of St. Stephen's, Coleman 
Street ; and Professor Stubbs, and Mr. E. A. Bond, of 
the British Museum, were selected Fellows by a vote 
of the Council on account of their eminent services to 
the cause of antiquarian science. Considerable in- 

* We shall be glad to receive short notices of meet- 
ings from local secretaries or private members of 
societies, if sent to the Office by the 15th of each month. 



terest attached to the meeting on account of its being 
known that amon^ the snbj^ts to be disanwid was 
the " vexed question" of the intended restoration of 
St Mark's, at Venice, with respect to which a letter 
was read which had been signed on behalf of the 
Society and forwarded by Loid Carnarvon to Lord 
Salisbury, asking him to use his influence with the 
Italian Government to remonstrate against any need* 
less alteration in the structure and decoration of that 
gem of Christian art. It was hoped that this letter 
would prove as successful as the remonstrances of the 
society a few years ago have proved in saving from 
secularisation the Monastery of Monte Casino. The 
text of the letter of remonstrance on the subject of SL 
Mark's ran as follows : — 

" Society of Antiquaries of London, Burlington 
House, Nov. 95, 1879. 
" To the Most Honourable the Marquis of Salisbury, 
Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Aimirs. 

**My Lord Marquis, — We, the President and 
Council of the Society of .^tiquaries of London, 
desire to address your Lordship on a subject on which, 
we venture to think, this ancient and venerable society 
is not incompetent to speak and not permitted to hie 
silent. 

" It is very generally stated, and has not, so far as 
we are aware, been officially contradicted, that the 
Government of the King of Italy has decided on 
' restoring* — which, under the circumstances, is almost 
equivalent to rebuUding— the west facade or front of 
the Basilica of St Mane's, Venice. 

"The public meetings which have been held in 
London, and at the two great seats of learning and 
culture, Oxford and Cambrid^ the memorials which 
have been drawn up by various public bodies, and 
the discussions to wmch these meetmgs and memorials 
have given rise in the public journals of this countix^ 
afford sufficient evidence of the profound consterna- 
tion which such a project has exated throughout the 
length and breadth of England. 

"Without more accurate information we do not 
think it expedient or desirable to endorse or to echo 
all that has been said or written elsewhere in the way 
of remonstrance and expostulation. It is the pride of 
Italy to be the mother of the arts and the museum of 
the civilised world. Of that museum the Basilica of 
St Mark's — ^in which East and West meet together — 
is one of the choicest gems. Until we have before us 
official confirmation of the fact we cannot bring our- 
selves to believe that the enlightened Government of 
the King of Italy will permit itself to be guided by 
the evil precedents of an earlier time, and embark 
upon a restoration which may hereafter be the source 
of deep but unavailing regret. Common justice and 
common courtesy alike demand that a Foreign Power 
to which England has so long been united by ties of 
sympathy and friendship should not be condemjied 
unheard. 

" On these grounds we venture with great respect 
to urge upon your Lordship the propriety of commu- 
nicating to the Italian Government, through her 
Majestjps Ambassador at Rome, the earnest desire of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London to be favoured 
with an official statement of the real fiu:ts -of the 
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A discussion followed the reading of the above 
letter, in which Mr. Knight, Mr. Morgan, Mr. H. 
Reere, and Mr. G. Street took part, the first-named 
gentleman remarking that the Society had reason to 
bo|>e that their representation would be attended with 
success, from the finct that some thirteen or fourteen 
jrears ago, when the *' secularisation" of Monte Casino 
wasooQtempIatcd, a remonstrance emanating from them- 
sehres had nad the effect of changing the course of the 
Italian Government with respect to that building, 
which was ttill preserved. 

At the meetmg held Dec 4, Mr. Ouvry, V.P. 
m the Chair, Mr. George Payne, of Sittingboume, 
exhibited and described a remarkable collection 
of objects taken by him from a Roman grave, dis- 
covered on the 6th of November last, at Ba^ord, near 
that town, 90 yards from another Roman grave, un- 
earthed in 1877, and shown by him at the Society's 
meedng of May 3 in that year. The antiques last 
found were of gla^ pottery, and metal. To the first 
category belonged a square cinerary vessel of blue 
gbss, a small, pale, greenish-blue glass jug, a round 
pale-bloe glass bottle, fragments (? a small vase of 
white transparent j^lass, and a pale olive-green glass 
vase. The ceramic objects were a delicate cream- 
coloored vase, slightly ornamented ; two urns of 
UDcfaorch ware ; a pitcher with red day handle ; half- 
a-oocen Samian paterae ; nine Samian cups, one of 
them ornamented with a leaf pattern. By far the most 
iatcrestii^ metallic object was a fine vase in bronze, 
ID in. high, 6| in. broad at the widest part.— Mr. R. S. 
Feigttsoo, MJL, F.S.A., forwarded a report on the 
archjBology of Cumberland. The discovery of two 
leaden coffins at Sandy, in Bedfordshire, and of a large 
broBce spear-head in Cork harbour, was also communi- 
cated by local secretaries of the Society. Messrs. H. S. 
Milman, F.S.A., and J. £. Price, offered remarks on 
the new Roman find, than which, the chairman said, 
^o finer had ever been laid before the Society. 

Nov, 6. — Royal Archaeological Institute. — 
The Rev. C. W. Bingham in the Chair. The 
Chairman spoke of the great success of the Congress 
of the Institute at Taunton. The Rev. R. Bellis 
read a paper " On some Mural Paintings lately Dis- 
ooverea in the Church of St. Clement, Jersey. " — Mr. 
W. Burges read a paper on *' The Reliquary at Or- 
vieio." Concerning the execution of the remarkable 
enameh which decorate this reliquary there has long 
been doabC, owing to a mistake in Agincourt*s " His- 
tory of Art," where it is stated that tl^ subjects in the 
enamel are " peints sur fond d'^naiL" The reliquary 
was exhibited only twice in the year, and was kept 
■ndcr four keys in the hands of different functionaries; 
to such inquirers as Sommeran, Labarte, and Dnran 
were, from various causes, unable to solve the ques- 
tion. Mr. Barges was enabled, in April last, to exa- 
mine the enamels, and to satisfy himself that thev are 
executed in the ordinarv manner, as described by 
Cellini, and not after the fashion of late enamel work, 
as stated by Agincourt, — Mr.W, A. Sanford exhibited 
a bronxe torque, a bracelet, a double-looped and 
donlde-socketed celt, and a single-looped celt, found 
ia the parish of West Buckland, Somerset.— Mr. W, 
D. Jeremv sent some embroidery in bead-work, repre- 
Kttting Charles II, and his queen. — Mr. Buckley ex» 
||i^^ throe chasnbtcs and a dalmatic. Capt, £, 



Hoare, a MS. in pencil, said to be of the time of the 
Irish civil wars. — Mr, T. Marlow laid before the 
meeting an illuminated pedigree of the family of Mere- 
land, anciently of Orchardlcigh, Somerset. — At 
the monthly meeting, held Dec 4th, at 16^ New 
Burlington Street, the following papers were read : — 
I. '*Chi a Recent Discovery at GreenhiUie, Kent,'* 
by the Rev. J. M. Gastrill ; 1. ••On the Sword 
of Sir Hugh de Morville," by Mr. R. S. Feiguson ; 
3. •• Notes on some Ancient Indian Cemeteries,*' by 
Air. J. D. Grant. — Mr. Gastrill exhibited a huooan 
skull and pottery, &c^ lately found in a Dane-hole, 
at Greenhithe ; Sir Wilfred Lawson exhibited a swcntl 
traditionally, but erroneously, said to be that of Sir 
Hugh de Morville ; Mr. J. D. Grant, some vesseb of 
pottery and stone implements, from an ancient ceme- 
tery in the TinnevetW district of the Madras Presi- 
dency; Mr. R. S. Ferguson, a '•poke dial:" the 
Rev. J. F. Russell, several examples of stained glass 
of the 1 6th century ; Mr. W. J. Bernhardt Smith, 
some beads and bugles of rock crystal, onyx, lapis 
lazuli, cornelian, Amazon stone, glaas, enamel, &c., 
found in the bed of a watercourse, and aUK> nine 
copper coins, of early 13th-century date, found with 
the beads. Lastly, Mr. H. Vaughan exhibited a 
miniature representing Peter Martyr, Italian work of 
the early part of the i6th century; two Gothic keys, 
also Italian work : another key of the French Renais- 
sance period ; and the first copies of the original Specta^ 
tor papers. — Mr. G. T. Clark's paper on the Fate of 
Tunbndge Castle was postponed. 

British ARCHiEOLocicAL Association. — At the 
first meeting of this Association for the session 1879-80^ 
held Nov. 19— Mr. Thomas Morgan, F.S^, in the 
Chair — after the election of many new members, refer- 
ence was made to the Saxon Church of Escombe, 
near Bishop Auckland, the discovery of which had 
been communicated to the con^[ress bv the Rev. Dr. 
HooppelL The building is entirely of Saxon date, all 
the walls being original, and even the gables. The 
height, as is usual m buildings of this early date, is 
gr^t for the size. This is, in the nave, 24 fl. 4 in., 
while the extreme length of nave and chancel is only 
56 ft, width 1 4 ft. 4 in. The chancel arch b a semi- 
circle, and only 5 ft. 3 in. wide. All the walls are 
built of s(|uared stones brought from the Roman Sta- 
tion at Bmchester (Vinovium), and the name of the 
sixth cohort has been met with, built up among the 
walling. Escombe is a secluded village, and to this 
must ht attributed the fact that the existence of this 
most interesting structure should have remained un- 
known until now. The plans will appear in the next 
F«ut of the Society's Journal — Mr. Loftus Brock, 
F.S.A., read s letter from the Secretary of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, and reported 
the unfortunate proposal t)efore the Italian Govern- 
ment to rebuild the front of St. Mark's, Venice. This 
work was strongly condemned, and a resolution to 
that effect was proposed, seconded by Mr. G. R. 
Wright, F.S.A., and carried unanimously after an 
animated debate. — ^The Rev. Prebendary Scarth re- 
ported the further discovery of important Roman 
remains at Bath, and Mr. Courtenay Lord exhibited 
some remarkable earthenware pipes, with neatly 
worked joints, found under the Roman Camp at Sod- 
dington, near Edgbaston, where the Chairman poimed 
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out similar remains were found in 1817. — Mr. Turner 
described a curious class of biers remaining in some 
of the Norfolk churches, and Mr. Watling exhibited a 
large collection of transcripts of ancient glass, &c.| 
from Norfolk and Suffolk. — ^The Rev. S. M. Mayhew 
read an elaborate paper on ** The Antiquities of the 
Isle of Man," refemng especially to the interlaced 
crosses, and the curious little churches known as 
" creels." — The proceedings were brought to a close 
by the portion of a paper on ** The Results of the 
Recent Congress," by the Chairman, but the conclu- 
sion had to be deferred from want of time. A large 
number of antiquities were exhibited. 

The second evening meeting of this Society was 
held Dec. 3, when the Chairman, Mr. Thomas Morgan, 
F.S.A., mentioned that he had received a communi- 
cation from Mr. Roach Smith, F.S.A., one of their 
vice-presidents, to the effect that it was in contempla- 
tion to petition the Earl of Verulam to allow some 
further explorations to be made upon the site of the 
well-known Amphitheatre of Verulamiimi (Verulam), 
which would no doubt be acceded to, and probably 

5 resent important results to the antiquarian world. — 
Ir. Morgan then concluded his paper ** On the Pro- 
ceedings of the Recent Congress at Great Yarmouth," 
partiailarly dwelling on the interest attaching to the 
closing three days, spent at Norwich, where the 
members and visitors had been instructed by Dr. Goul- 
burn, the Dean of Norwich, in the history and eluci- 
dation of the architecture of its beautiful cathedral, 
and subsequent examination of the fine old churches 
and mediaeval buildings of the city, undet the guid- 
ance of Mr. Phipson, F.S.A., and others. In referring 
to the visit paid to Blickling Hall, at the invitation of 
its owner, the Marchioness of Lothian, he described 
its many interesting architectural and historic features, 
mentioning especially the noble library, in which there 
were some 10,000 volumes, many of them printed by 
Aldus, and two copies of Coverdale's Bible, the 
Sedan New Testament, &c — Mr.G. R. Wright, F.S. A. , 
in remarking upon the Chairman's risumioi the doings 
of the Association in Norfolk and Suffolk, called atten- 
tion to the disputed point as to whether Anne BoIe3m 
had been bom at Blickling Hall or at Hever Castle. 
He expressed his belief that from tradition, as well as 
from the researches of Spelman, who died in 1643, 
only some few years over 100 after Queen Anne's 
execution, there could be little doubt but that die un- 
fortunate lady had first seen the light at Blickling 
Hall, the ancient seat of her family. 

London and Middlesex Aech/Cological 
Society. — At -the meeting of this Society, held 
Dec. 8th, after the transaction of the usual routine 
business, a paper was read by Mr. George H. Birch, 
tne honorary secretary, ** On Ancient Paris," from 
the Roman times down to the 15th centuiy. — Mr. 
J. £. Price, F.S. A., exhibited and described some 
Roman and other antiquities recently discovered in 
London, in Bar^ Yard and Camomile Street. — From 
a report which is about to be circulated amongst the 
members it appears that this Society is increasing 
rapidly in the number of its members. 

St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society. — Kcm- 
vcrsazioiu of the members and friends of the above 
Society was held on Thursday evening, Nov. 13, at the 
Chapter-bouse, St. Paul's ChurchyardT It was the first 



gathering of the winter season and was numerously 
attended. There was a good display of ecclesias- 
tical art objects, which had been*lent for the occasion ; 
among them may be particularly mentioned several 
fine rubbings of brasses, both foreign and English, from 
Seville, Liibeck, Brunswick, and Cracow, also from 
churches in Sussex, Northampton, Cambridge, &c. ; 
and old engravings and water-colour drawings of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, some showing the appearance which 
the building would have if the proposed internal deco- 
rations were carried into effect. There were also 
numerous beautiful examples of ecclesiastical embroi- 
dery, in the form of altar-cloths, frontals, &&, worked 
bv the Sisters of St. Margaret's, at East Grinstead ; 
photographs of churches, and examples of ancient 
ecclesiastical carvings ; and likewise a valuable collec- 
tion of seals and autographs, the latter including let- 
ters of Wesley and of Cardinals Manning and New* 
man. It may be added that this Society, which has 
been established scarcely nine months, now numbers 
nearly 250 members. 

On Wednesday evening, Nov. 26, the Dean of St. 
Paul's took the Chairat a meeting of the Society, when 
a considerable gathering of its members assonbled at 
the Chapter-house. A paper on "Old St Paul's, 
and its Architectural and Historical Associations" 
was read by Mr. Edmund B. Ferrey, who traced the 
growth of successive structures dedicated to St. 
Paul from the time when the site was (according 
to tradition) covered by a temple of Diana, down 
to the erection of the first cathedral by Bishop 
Mellitus, and its reconstruction, after the Norman in- 
vasion, by Bishop Maurice. He drew a very vivid 
and interesting picture of the mediaeval cathedral, 
when it was one of the twin glories of the Gothic 
architecture of the metropolis, ¥dth a spire taller than 
that of Salisbury, and a length in excess of the Cathedral 
of Elv, and perhaps even of the Abbey of St Alban's. 
He also explained the ground*plan of the old cathe- 
dral (much of which has lately been brou^t a£;ain to 
right in lajring out the gardens round St. Paul s) ; its 
cloister and (£apter-house, its pulpit for sermons out 
of doors, known as Paul's Cross, its separate campa- 
nile or bell tower, and the two churches of St Gr^ory 
and St Faith, which it had absorbed into itself. He 
showed that the latter church was built on the top of 
a crypt, which was used for Divine worship, and was 
subsequently absorbed into the choir of the cathedral. 
Mr. rerrey also commented at some lei^B[th on the 
tombs of Bishop Maurice and of John of Gaunt, both 
of which stood near the high altar, and on the Italian 
ornamentation of the nave by Inigo Jones shortly 
before the destruction of the fabric by the great fire. 
The lecture was illustrated throughout by a collection 
of old prints atid architectural elevations, including 
several by Hollar, which were hung on the walls of 
the Chapter-house. A vote of thanl^ to the Lecturer 
and the Chairman brought the proceedings of the 
evening to a close. — The following pa^ have been 
promi^ for the present session : — ** fhe Christian 
Altar Architecturadly Considered," by Major Alfred 
Heales, F.S. A., M.R.S.L.; **Christian Iconography," 
by Mr. George Birch, honorary secretary of the 
London and Middlesex Archaeological Society. 
' Historical Society. — The annual meeting was 
held Nov. 13, when the Report of the past year wa« 
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approved. S€%'Ciiteen ordinary memben 
admitted. An inaugural lecture was delivered 
by Dr. Zcrft *' On the Saence of History/* 

Soctmr OF Bibucal Archaeology.— Dec. 2, 
Samael Btreh, Esq., President, D.CL., in the 
Chair. Two papers were read bv the Rev. A. 
LowT. on "The Samaritans in Talmudical AVrit- 
and on " An Account given by a Samaritan, 
A,D, 1 7 13, on the Ancient Copy of the PenU- 
zkL at Naples." In concluding the laUer section 
of his pnper, Mr. Lowy suggested several impor- 
tant points, which deserve the attention of travelers, 
who may have occasion to eiaminr this ancient 
oodex of the Five Books of Moses. —The next meet- 
ing will be bdd on Tuesday evening, January 6^ 
wSen a paper wiU be read by Mr. W. St Chad 
Boacawen, en '*The Monuments and Inscriptions 
on the Rocks on the Nahr-el-Kelb River, Syria.^ 

Numismatic Society, — Oct 16, John Evans, Esq., 
F.R.S., Pr«iident, in the Chair. A paper was read 
by Mr. Edward Thomas, in wliich he sought to 
give an explanation of the ancient symlx>l occurring 
en coins and elsewhere, and called by the Indians 
AMJ/Otf (mystic-cross). With this emblem Mr. 
Thomas connected the triquetra of the coins of Ljrcia, 
that of Sicily, &c., and even the cross-like labjrrin- 
thine pattern of the early coins of Cnossus in Crete — 
A psper was also read by Dr. Aquila Smith on " The 
Uiih Silver Coins of Henry VIIl.'' 

PROVINCIAL. 

Royal Institution, Cornwall. — Nov. 24th. 
Reports of the Coancil« &c, were read and passed. — 
A paper on the '* Flints of Brixham Cave," was read 
hf Mr. N. Whitley ; also papers on "Cornish 
Anaguities,'' •* New Discoveries at St. Just," by Mr. 
W. C. Borlase ; on "Monumental Brasses," by the 
Rev. W. Jago ; on '* Henry Bone, the Minuture 
I^inter," t^ Mr. S. P. Tregelles ; and on "Ancient 
Stone Weights,*' l^ Messrs. Barbara and Whitley.— 
Dr. Benson, Bishop of Truro, was elected President 
for two years. — Thit Institution publishes annually 
two "Jooraals," chiefly on antiquarian subjects, 
edited by Mr. J. H. Collins, F.G.S., one of the 
Hon. Secretaries of the Institution. 

NoHTHAMPTONSHIRS AjlCUiCOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

— At the annual meeting, held Dec. 8, the following 
were read : *' On Chalises and Patens found 



m Tombs," by Sir H. Dryden, Bart ; "The Pedigree 
of the Fitxwilliams*s of Harrowden," by Mr. S. 
Sharp ; and a Report of the Proceedings of the Sub- 
Committee appointed to watch the excavations on the 
flte of NortluunpCon Castle. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. — At the 
Mieral meeting, held Dec. I, Professor Hughes, 
F^.A., in the Chair, Professor Skeat made some 
ofafervations on the effigy of a bishop lately dis- 
covered at Trinity Church, Cambridge, and which 
he identified with Bishop Jerome Roche-amour, a 
name derived from Rui>es Amatoria, in Guienne. — 
Mr. J. W. Clark made a communication on the Church 
of St. John Baptist, Cambridge ; a paper was read 
by Mr. C W. King, on a " Mummy's Treasures re- 
csently discovered in the DelU;" and Mr. W. W. 
Fralder rend a p^per descriptive of eight antique 



swords , which he exhibited. — Mr. Griffith exhibited a 
palaeolithic flint implement, which probably originally 
came from the Chesterton gravel-pits. 

Ox>x>RD Architectural and Historical 
Society.— On Oct* aj the members of this Society 
visited the various remains, both Roman and mediaeval, 
which exist in the neighbourhood of Sandford-on« 
Thames, including Littlemore Church, and the 
*• Mynchery," of which Mr. J. H. Parker gave an 
account ; the excavations recently made by Professor 
RoUeston on the site of some Roman pottery- works ; 
Sandford Church, the chief features of which were 
pointed out by the Rev. Dr. Whitmarsh ; and the 
Preceptory of the Knights Templars, where Mr. 
Allin pointed out what was left of this establishment, 
which was removed to Temple Cowley about the 
year 1274. 

DUMFRISSSHIRK AND GALLOWAY NATURAL HiS- 

TOKY AND Antiquarian Socisty. — At the meeting 
of this Society, held on Nov. 7, at Dumfries, Mr. 
Maxwell, of the JCirkcudMgHskire Advtrtuer^ in 
the Chaur, the Secretary announced that he had re- 
ceived as a donation to the Society a splendid collec- 
tion of nearly 200 species Zoophytes, Lchinodermata, 
Crustacea, and marue and fresh-water shells. They 
have been presented by Dr. GilchrUt One or two 
other donations were also announced. 

Glasgow Ruskin Society.— TheGlasguw Branch 
of the Ruskin Society held meetings on the 25th of 
November and the 8th of December. At the funner 
meeting a paper was read by Mr. Hamilton Alton, 
Hon. Treasurer of the Society, on ^ lAnd Ownership, 
its Evils, and the Remedies advocated by Mr. Ruskin ;" 
and the subject formed the topic of an animated 
discussion at both meetings. The Society meets on 
the evening of every other Monday, for the purpose 
of reading papers bearing on the teaching of Mr. 
Ruskin. 

Mkath Antiquarian Society.— This Society 
was established for the preservation of the ancient 
monuments of the county, and the study of their 
history. For the last few months the Committee has 
been assiduously labouring in the promotion of the 
former of those objects. A considerable sum has been 
expended on the extensive and picturesque ruins of 
St. John's Priory, at Newtown, near Trim. Nothii^ 
in the way of ratoration has been attempted, how- 
ever; the Society wisely confines its efforts to the 
arresting or retarding of the progress of decay. At 
present the Society's workmen are engaged in strength- 
ening the Sheep Gate, a part of the fortifications of 
ancient Trim. A short time since the Society brought 
under the notice of the Earl of £ssex the neglected 
sUte of the Yellow Steeple, a lofty and beautiful 
church-tower of the fifteenth century, standing on his 
lordship's property at Trim. In reply. Lord Essex 
very generously authorised the Society to have the 
necessary works carried out at his expense. The 
Society has also been fortunate enough to persuade 
the Board of Works to take charge of the ruined 
churches of RatLmore and Moymet, beautiful and 
most interesting ^buctures, with the view of present* 
ing them as national monuments. 
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The Grace collection of "Londoniana" has been 
purchased for the British Museum for 3000/. 

A Reuc of Old London. — Recently there has 
mssed another relic of the London of the days of 
Elizabeth, the residence on the western side of Alders- 
gate, commonly known as "Shakespeare's house." 
The local tradition goes that William Shakespeare 
lived in it when he was proprietor of the theatre in 
Golden Lane, towards tne close of the fifteenth 
century. In Shakespeare's time the house bore the 
sign of the " Half Moon," to which sundry inscriptions 
and hierofflyphics in the old wood-work referrea. A 
writer in Uie City Press in 1866 describes the house as 
well able to " vie with any other house in the City for 
its elaborate carvings in wood and primitive panelling, 
well worthy of the attention of those curious in sudi 
matters." As a proof of its age he mentions that 
during some recent repairs there was found under the 
wood-mark a coin of the date of 1596. It is recorded 
in Ben Jonson's Life that on one occasion the "rare " 
old poet; feeling an inward craving for "sack," went 
to tne " Half Moon " in Aldersgate Street, but, 
finding it closed, took himself off to the "Sim," in 
Long Acre, where he immediately sat down and wrote 
thefoUowing epigram : — 

Since the "Half Moon" is so unkind 

To make me go about. 
The " Sun" my money now shall have, 

The " Moon'^ shall go without. 

Half a century or more later, the aristocratic and 
literary wits of the "Merry Monarch's" Court were 
accustomed, we are told, to assemble at the " Half 
Moon " tavern, opposite to Lauderdale House, which, 
as is well known, stood on the east side of the street. 
" Shakespeare's house," however, with its heavy pro- 
jecting gables and quaint oriels and bow windows is 
now a thing of the past, and a larp pile of modem 
buildings is at>out to be erected on its site. — Times, 

Rkucs in Chancery. — Among other miscella- 
neous effects standing to the credit of the Paymaster- 
General, the Bank of England is custodian of the 
following treasures :~A box containing small articles 
of jeweflery; a box, marked "Securities for the 
testator's personal estate ;" a box containing plate ; 
a paper marked "George Colman" — will; a box, 
marked " Waterloo Bridge Shares ;" a box, marked 
"Indian and Foreign Investments ;" a box, marked 
"Documents of Title, Jewels, Trinkets, Watches, 
and Personal Ornaments ;" a bG«, marked " Diamond 
Necklace, Coronet, and Earrings ;" a bag of clipped 
money, 20th Aug., 1726 ; a document marked "De- 
benture, 1799 ;" a box, marked "Jewellery, Family 
Relics, and Silver Plate ;" and a box marked " Pre- 
sentation Plate." The Comptrgller-General states 
that he has pointed out in successive Reports to Parlia- 
ment the imperfect audit which it is in his power to 
give to such accounts as these in consequence of the 
uadequacy of his staff, and that to his last Report he 
appended an extract from a letter to the Treasury on 



the subject, to which letter he has received no reply. 
— Standard, 

Stone Age Discoveries.— Great sensation bis 
been excited among savants in Russia by the discovery 
on the shores of Lake Ladoga of sundry remaias of 
men and animals belonging. to the stone age« The 
bones came to light lait summer during the excava- 
tion of a new canxd in connection with the Neva- Vol^ 
waterway system. On removing a layer of peat 
eighteen feet deep, and composed of vegetable soil 
covering a primeval forest, the navvies came acrofs 
some skulls and bones. Fortunately the engineer in 
charge of the works happened to pass by at the time^ 
and being a man of some slight scientific attaiimients, 
he saw the value of the ducoveiy, and wrote to his 
friend Professor Innostransteff, of the St Petersbaig 
University, to come and inspect it On the arrival of 
the savant he announced, with joy, that the remains 
belonged to the period of pre-histonc nsuL Eig^t of the 
skulls were coliected by him in excellent condition, 
one being provided with a lower jaw and a complete 
set of powerfiil teeth, another havings in good preser- 
vation, the osseous port of the nose. The value of the 
discovery may be estimated from the fact that up to 
the present moment, according to Professor Tagankofi^ 
only forty human skulls of the stone age have been 
found in all Europe, and only one solitary one in 
Russia. This latter specimen was discovered in a 
spot quite remote firom Lake Ladoga, being un- 
earthed by Prince Qvaroff at the village of Volosova, 
on the bank of the River Oka. Dunng the stay of 
the professor at the canal cutting, several further por- 
tions of skulls were found, and a number of scattered 
teeth and some human bones, besides sixty bone im- 
plements, includinj; such interesting articles as "knives 
and needles." Of the remains of wild animals the 

Srofessor unearthed bones of the pre-historic elk, the 
los primigenius, the white bear, and the wolf. Of 
domestic animals only the bones of a small dog were 
discovered. All these remains, together with frag- 
ments of a pre-historic oak, and numerous specimens 
of fish, arrived at St Petersburg a few days ago, and 
will shortly be examined by a congress of Russian 
savants, — Globe, 

The Marriage op the Gipsies. — ^The chiefs of 
the Gipsy Congress, which has latdy concluded its 
proce^ings in Hungary "for the promotion of the 
Gipsy interest eveijwhere," resolved that the plan 
and results of their deliberations should be kept 
secret ; but certain of the Hungarian journals profess 
to have obtained a glimpse of the mjrsteries and to 
describe the composition of the assemblage. The 
principal topic discussed was, it is understood, the 
marriage law of the Wandering Race, by wluch per- 
sons contract alliances of "Uie heart,'' whkh are 
binding for only so long as the mutual affection con- 
tinues. The true Gipsies, it is well known, have 
recognised in this institution a sure forerunner of 
degradation to their tribes, but their determination in 
the matter has not been made public. Hie most con- 
spicuous interest of this strange gathering, however, 
consists—if the Hungarian account be authentic — in 
the rapid, yet perfectly silent, summons to the people 
of the scattered race, which was obeyed, it b said, 
from nearly every part of Europe. TTiese "Pharaoh's 
people," as they are styled in Hungary, from the 
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fn<titifln of their Egyptian origtiif passed, it woald 
appear, a sic;n among their fellows, through one 
cooBtry after another, co nv ey i ng an faivitadon to 
attend, on a partkolar dav, at a certkin village. 
Thither came, accoidingly, tneir near neighbours, the 
lent-dwellers of Bohonia, nicknamed *'the un- 
sodablcs/* the Ztngari, of Portngtl ; the Gitanos, of 
Spam ; the Heidens, or " heathens," as they are 
called, of Holland ; and the Gipsies of Sweden, 
i^iAm^^mwrn^A «• Tartars," because ot a popular notion 
that they drifted to the shores of the Northern seas 
from the wildernesses of Tartar^. Singularly enough, 
the *' Wallachians" present did not arrire from the 
Valley of the Danube, but from Italy, where, on 
•oooant of another legoid, the appellation still clings 
to them. But there, we are told, they were, with the 
German Zigeoner, or Wanderen, and the Turkish 
Tchtiwani ; and a wondrous human medlcjr it must 
have Seen. The probability is, nerertheless, that 
Tcry few ol these remote representatires attended the 
** Congress;" but the episode demonstratesi at all 
events, that Gtpqrdom is not, as is sometimes asserted, 
utterly extinct, and that it is not to be confounded 
ahogi^hcr with the "tramping" of the highways 
aiKi the vagabondage of the village common. — Ecka, 
Rkucs op a Foeootten Expedition. — Atten- 
tkm has been directed to the fact of two of the can- 
non which were part of the armament of one of La 
Peroose's ships naving been found embedded in a 
coral reef en the coast of Vanikoro. We understand 
from a gentleman who saw them that in his opinion 
they might be easily rec ov ered if the reef was shat- 
tcfcd by a chaige or two of dynamite. Such inte- 
fcstiitf rdics, found again after nearly a century, 
wo^d sorely be an attraction during the Exhibition; 
and no doubt, if the matter were suggested to Com- 
modoce Wilson, he would give instructions to the 
coannanders of some of the vesseb cruising among 
the Sooth Sea Islands to take steps to recover them. 
^Sydmgy Morning Herald. 

THE FoLK-LOEE OP NuTS. — " Mfld Qctobcr" not 
enly ** brings the pheasant," but also nuts and wal- 
nti^ and though the general public will insist on 
eating the latter during Septemoer, when they have 
not cone to maturity, this is far exceilnue the nut 
nonth. Manr are the traditions connected with nuts 
•^at least wiu the common hazel-nut which abounds 
hi oor woods and hedge-rows. In old times it was 
hdd that the promise of an abundant nut-crop was 
also a promise of an abundant wheat-harvest, as we 
find from Viigil and other classical poets. This vear 
a scarcity of nuts and corn will certainly go together. 
Sorflet, in his "Countzie Fanne" (1660), says that 
**this speech hath growen common amongst the 
people, that die y ee re which jreeldeth plentle of nuts 
dothfdto yeeld many marriages ;*' and even now the 
tradition holds in many parts of this country and of 
the Continent that a good nut year is indicative of a 
conespooding increase in the population. In Bohemia, 
to the present day, it b said that where hazel-nuts 
ahoond there wOl be more than the average number 
of children bora outside the bonds of lawfm wedlock. 
As fMX back abo as the time of Vir;^ we read of the 
eastern of scattering iwts at weddings, which some 
antiquaries have interpreted as symbolical of the 
hridcfrooai " potting away childish things" tod bid« 



ding farewell to boyish sports and pleasures, of which 
the scrambling for nuts was a type. But it is fisr 
more likely that the custom was associated originally 
with the tradition that the nut was the emblem of fer- 
tility ; and we know that not very long ago it was a 
common practice to place a basket of nuts in the 
nuptial chamber. In Westphalia and other parts of 
Germany it is still the custom to mingle nuts with 
seed corn, in the belief that they make it prolific 
Macaulay tdls us that the scattering of nuts at wed- 
dings was practised until a comparatively recent 
period in the island of Minorca. In this country rice 
has long taken their place. The use of nuts for 
divination in love affiurs is well known and widely 
disseminated; and the Scotch still keep up very 
generally the old custom of Halloween, or " nut- 
crack night," gathering from the manner in which 
nuts turn in the fire the results of their courtships. 
^Stoftdard, 



antiauarian ficv^. 

The next Conmss of the Archaeological Institute 
will be held at Lincoln in July or August. 

Mr. Bogue has just pubushed a new and revised 
edition of Mr. T. T. Dyer's *« Folk-tore." 

The 1800th anniversaiT of the destruction of 
Pompeii was cdebiated in that city in September last. 

Mr. F. Warne will bring out early in the New 
Year a cheap and popular raition of ** Percy's Reli- 
ques of Anaent Poetoy." 

Mr. W. De Gray Birch's work on ** St Guthbu; 
and the Fen Country" may be expected to appear 
sometime before Easter. 

Two most distinguished antiquaries and ardueolo- 
gists have died during 1879 — M. Viollet le Due and 
Mr. Edward Blore. 

Park's '* History of Hampstead," a work lon^ 
since out of print, is bein^ reproduced by instal- 
ments in the columns of the TfamfisUad Extras, It is 
to be bitHicht down to the present time. 

Messrs. Virtue & Co. will shortly publish the 
third volume of their reissue of Brayleys ** History 
of Surrey ;" and the fourth volume is in course of 
preparation. 

THE 268th anniversary of " Founder^ Day" was 
kept in Thomas Sutton's old hall at the Charterhouse, 
on Fridav, the 12th of December. " Founder's Day" 
was celebrated at Eton as usual on Saturday, the 6th 
of December. 

Among the New Year's gifts published at Paris is 
one entitled '* L'Art^Ancienl I'Ezposition UniverseUe 
de 1878," giving a full descripUon of the ancient 
sculptures, bronzes, medals, illuminated MS., &c^ 
which were collected in that summer at the Tro- 
cadero and Champ de Mars. 

Mr. George Gilbert Scott, F.S.A., is busy in 
preparing for the press a series of lectures on English 
Church Architecture, firom the eariiest ages to the 
sixteenth century — a subject on which he has an 
hereditary right to discourse. 

One of *'Tack Sheppard's" haunts, the "Old 
White Lion" m Wych Street, Strand, the carpenters' 
ihop adjoiniog, in which that young boij^ waa 
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apprenticed, and some old rooms in the rear, with 
carved and painted panek, are about to be pulled down 
in the course of the next few weeks. 

At the suggestion of the President of the Philolo- 
gical Society, some members of that body, and of the 
Early-English Text Society, have resolved to pro- 
cure the reproduction by photo-lithography of'the 
Epinal MS. of the seventh century, supposed to be 
the oldest document in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. Mr. 
H. Sweet will superintend the work, and write an 
introduction to it. The issue will be limited. 

Pershore Abbey Church. — Messrs. Gillet and 
Bland, of Croydon, have lately completecfChe erection of 
a set of carillons in Pershore Abb^ Church. A fresh 
tune is plaved every dav for 14 days on 8 bells, the 
tenor weigning about 26 cwt., each tune is played twice 
over, five times during 24 hours, at 9, 12, 3, 6, and 9, 
o'clock. The total cost of the madiinery was about 
320/. Messrs. Gillett and Bland's machinery has 
been brought to a high degree of perfection, and the 
carillons placed bv them in Worcester Cathedral and 
in Abbot Lichfield s Tower at Evesham, have brought 
reputation to the [firm, which will not suffer by mis 
their latest work in Worcestershire. 

Sale of an Euzabethan House.— Recently 
Milland House, near Liphook, Hants, a charming old 
residential seat, has lately passed under the hammer 
for 7300/. The mansion was built in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and is one of the oldest and most pictur- 
esque places in the county. It stands in a timbered 
park of some 25 acres, about two miles firom Liphook, 
the whole being built and fitted throughout in the 
Elizabethan style. A special feature of the place is a 
spring of purest water, which supplies by natural 
gravitation a set of fountains, and then forms a lake 
below, away from the house. 

Discovery of Antiquities at Tooting. — 
While some workmen were lately making excavations 
near Tooting, for the foundation of some new build- 
ings, at a depth of 20 feet one of them struck his 
spade against something brittle. On an examination 
being made, some antique Roman and Etruscan ware 
was unearthed, and the following articles found : — A 
quantity of glass, with etching in gold, representing 
two figures of the early Christian age ; some speci- 
mens of glass vases, of great iridescence ; a Roman 
glass bowl, broken in fifteen pieces, in white, yellow, 
blue, ruby, and other colours ; a vase of antique 
Roman manufacture, in four pieces ; a lance, batUe- 
axe, and dagger ; also some bronze weapons in frag- 
ments, and a silver cup, the whole of these being 
fused together apparently by fire. Alongside these 
treasures was found an immense square copper box, th« 
lid lying next the articles named, and the other por- 
tion broken in halves, the treasures having evidently 
been once enclosed in it. 

Discovery of a Remarkable Cave. — At 
Guisseny, Finisterre, a cave fifteen metres long by four 
wide has been discovered under a heap of rocks. 
One entrance faces the sea at a height of four metres, 
and the other the land, so that it must have been well 
adapted for watch and defence. Below a laver of 
ashes were found stones laid together, human Dones, 
remains of funeral urns, evidently Celtic, a consider- 
able quantity of animal bones, some of them apparently 
of extinct species, and a stone hammer and polished 
porphyry hatchet 



Antiquitibs from the Banks of the 
Euphrates. — An interesting piece of sculpture from 
Jerablous, on the banks of the Euphrates, has been 
just recently deposited in the Assyrian Gallery of the 
British Museum. The slab measures about 14 in. thick, 
4 ft. high, and 2 ft. 2 in. wide. Down the middle of 
the face is a full-length fifi[ure of a man in profile to 
the right, in high relief, with long curlea beard, 
wearing a tightly-fitting garment witn short sleeves, 
bordered neck, and fluted folds over the breast ; over 
this a loose robe passes over the right shoulder and 
under the left arm. The feet of the figure are en- 
cased in shoes with narrow tumed-up toes, of venr 
Eastern form. The left arm of the man is extended, 
and holds out a short staff with a long groove, and 
faint indications of several cross grooves or bars. 
There are eight lines of hieroglyphic inscriotion in the 
soH^ed Hamathite language, several of tne charac- 
ters here not being found on the block referred to 
above. 

Discovery of a British Grave. — Some work- 
men employed in excavating sand on the premises of 
Dalamar Distillery, Campl^ltown, came lately upon 
a large half-dressed stone lying about tKx^ feet 
beneath the surface of the ground. On removing the 
stone it was found to be one of six encasing two urns. 
The urns were of a primitive type, and of coarse 
workmanship. On touching one of them it fell to 
pieces. Either owing to permeation by water or 
other causes, the texture was broken up, and the 
material was converted into earth. The contents of 
both urns consisted of a quantity of human bones in 
small pieces, all charred, but without any ashes. 
What seemed a quantity of decayed wood was round 
the outside of the urns. Some of the archaeologists 
think that the ground in which the remains were 
found was anciently the sea-beach. The distillery is 
situated in the district which at one time was the 
site of the capital of the Dalreod Scots. 

Dr. Laing's Book Sale. — The sale of a part of the 
late Dr. Laing's library has just been concluded by 
Messrs. Sotheb^, Wilkinson & Hodge. The first (Kil- 
marnock) edition of Robert Bums's Poems fetched 90/. 
Among the other most interesting lots were the dedica- 
tion copy of " Sir J. Dalrvmple's Institutions of the Law 
of Scotland," handsomely bound, and stamped with the 
arms of Charles II., 295/. Berge's " Confessire della 
Fide Christiana," formerly in the possession of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, 149/. Milton's " Faradise Lost," finst 
edition, 12/. 5s. ; "Paradise Regained," first edition, 
5/. 2s. 6d.; Foxe's ** Book of Martyrs, first edition, 
imperfect, 50A The remit of the eleven days' sale 
was about 14,000/. 

At a meeting of German Philologists and School- 
masters held in Treves, in October, it was announced 
that among the manuscripts in the Municipal Libraxy 
of that city a fragment of an old French poem had 
beoi discovered. It had been prepared for the 
press and annotated by Herr Kauffer, teacher in the 
Keal-schule. This interesting fragment consists of 
seventy-eieht verses. The editor, who describes it 
as part of a poem on St Nonna and her son, St 
Devy, attributes the work to Richard I., or Ccenr 
de Leon, of England. 

Lambeth Palace Library.— The publications o| 
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tbe Sdeooe and Ait Department, Soath Kensington, 
win henoeibctli, hf the courtesy of the Committee of 
Co«nd] on Ednotion, be reeularly presented to the 
Lambeth FaUce libnuy. The Sute Papers and 
htstorical series of the RoUs publications hare been 
given to it from the commencement. 

DnooTBRT OF Coins. — As a farmer was dieginff 

he found 



a hedge at Mantua a short time since, 
an eaithem pot containing a large number of gold 
pieoes bdooging to the sixteenth century, and includ- 
ing some half and quarter doubloons of Spain and 
Geaoa, and some florins of Cosmo III. and Ferdi* 
umd de Medids, Grand Dukes of Tuscany. 

New Collegi, Oxford. — On Tuesday, October 
l4tK the five hundredth anniversary of the Foundation 
of New Cdlcge, Ozfoid, by William of Wykeham. 
was celebrated in grand stvle on the reopening of the 
chapel, which has been tnorougfaly renovatra at an 
enri i tr of from twenty to thirty thousand pounds, 
frcxn the plans of Mr. George Gilbert Scott A 
Bnmeroos and distinguished company were entertained 
OS the occasion. 



Thb following works of an archseoloeical character 
areannocmced in the Tima column of *'New Books and 
New Editums." " The History of Antiquity," trans* 
kted from the German of Professor Max-Dunker,by G. 
& Abbott, Vol. III. (BcnUey). 'Oxford ;" chapters by 
A. Lang, 4to, illustrated witn etchings (Seeley). "The 
Boys' Froissart," illustrated. *< lUttstrated Biogra- 
T^ of Great Artists:" Hogarth and Rubens. **The 
Witty and Humorous Side of the English Poets from 
Chancer," by A. H. Elliot (S. Low). '* Episodes of 
Personal Adventures, Discovery, History, in all Ages" 
(Blackie). ** The Diary of John Evelyn,^' edited from 
the original MSS. by W. Bray, F.S. A., and a '* New 
Life of Evelyn," by H. B. Wheatley, F.S. A., 4 vols. 
(Bidursand Son). *<Historyof Afghanistan," by Col. 
Mallesoa (Allen). <* The Masters of Genre Painting," 
by F. Wedmore. *' The Administration of John De 
Witt," VoL I. by J. Geddes. " Germany, Past and 
PreMBt,"byS. Baring-Gould. **01d Celtic Romances," 
tnnslated from the Gaelic by P. W. Jovce, LL.D. 
** Popular Romances of the Middle Ages," by the Rev. 
Sir d W. Oox, Bt (C K. Panland Co.) « Venice," 
by Yriarte (G. BeU). 

From the Penevenmaa of Milan we learn that the 
Commission for the preservation of mediaeval and 
other monuments, ana fine aits in that province, has 
fatfely obtained from the Italian Govenm&ent a sub- 
sidy of 1 183 lire for completing the restorations ot 
tbe fomotts old Abbey of La Certosa di Garegnano. 
Bendes this, the following works are also engaging 
the attenfinn of the Commission : — I. The raising (N 
intable masonry around the external semicircle of 
the Aroo del Sempione. As the Home Office has 
demurred to thb expense, it is understood that the 
Commission will apply to the Minister of Public 
Instraction. a. The ancient Oratorio di Cassina 
O^Lona, containing many wall-paintings by artists of 
mat eminence ; for the pr e s er va tion of these Signori 
MoQ^cri, CoUa, and Caffi have been speoally 
appointed. 3. The church of San Francesso, at 
Lodi, a fine monument of art of the first half of tbe 



sixteenth centurr. Here the object is to bring 
certain recent additions to the building into harmony 
with the old design. 4. The ancient little church of 
Saint Eusebio, near Cinisello, and the Abbey of 
Cerroto^ in the district of Lodi, a building of very 
singular construction, of the thirteenth century, whicn 
cannot (ail to have a special interest for antiquarists. 
5. Last, though not least, the attention of the Com- 
mission is oocupied with a most interttting tomb of 
the first part ot the Iron Period, just discovered near 
Montanaso (Lodi), as well as with some objects found 
in four different places, and which are very probably 
of Roman origin. The Conmiission concluded its last 
sitting with a vote of thanks to that of the City of 
Naples for having presented to it a copy of splendid 
drawings of the frescoes of the Covent of Our Lady 
at Naples, Donna Regina. 

Taiiikson's Scottish Dictionary. —We are ^ad 
to hear that this rather formidable undertaking of Mr. 
Gardner, of Paisley, has met with a very fiivourable 
reception. The whole impression, and it is not 
stereotyped, will soon be disposed of, and as it is not 
likely that the book will ever be reprinted, those who 
wi^ to possess the work should secure copies with- 
out delay. 

Mil Cobj^klius Walford, F.S.S., has reprinted 
fior private circulation his able and exhaustive paper 
on "Guilds'* from his "Insurance Cyclopaedia. 

Allan Ramsay's '* Gentle Shepherd" is about 
to be Tepublished in a sumptuous form by Messrs. 
Johnston, of Edinburgh. A new prologue is to be 
mduded in its pages, and a fac'iimiU of the original 
MS. will be given. 

Ma&den House, near Godstone, Surrey, the pro- 
perty of Sir William Clayton, Bart., was burnt to the 
gvQimd on the 9th November. The mansion was of 
historic interest, for Evelyn wrote his "Diary" there ; 
the Second Napoleon lived there whilst in exile ; and 
Macaulay resided there for some time. 

Tkk ancient archives of the Ministry of Foreign 
Aflkirs, preserved in the Kremlin, at Moscow, are 
bfeiag examined by a Special Commission from St. 
Petersburg. The State documents in a bound con- 
dition exceed 25,000 volumes. The letters of Peter 
the Great are to be published next year. They 
number nearly 9000, and will fill fifteen volumes. M. 
Grote^ the academician, is engaged in collecting the 
scattered MS. writings of Pletner. 

ArchwColooigal and Historical Survey op 
THE County of Renfrew.— This work, which is 
under the general supervision of Mr. R. W. Cochran- 
Patrick, B.A., LL.B.,F.S.A., author of the "Coinage 
of Sootland," &c., is making progress. The first part 
will contain about 40 plates, besides maps, and smaller 
illustrations. The Earl of Glasgow, Lord Gerk Reps- 
ter of Scotland, has the supervision of the histoncal 
department, which promises to contain matter of 
much interest. Several important documents relating 
to the Sempill family have been discovered in Shrop- 
shire, while the treasures of the several Register 
Houses have been ransacked for matter relating to the 
county. Mr. Gardner, of Paisley, is the publisher. 
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EARLY AND UNKNOWN ^MENTION OF 

" HAMLET.". 

Two or three years ago seveial boxes of old papers 
belonging to the Trevelvan family passed through my 
hands, that I might make a selection of some of them 
for the Cunden Society : among these was a paper 
containing a MS. list of books, and that list was 
dated 1595, in a hand-writinc^ of the times. One of 
these books was expressly called 

"Habilet's Historie, 

exactly as Shakespeare spelt the name, and not Ham* 
bld^ as it was often written'and printed at that date, and 
as it stands on the title-paee of the prose ** Historic of 
Hamlet," printed by Ri(£aid Braddock for Thomas 
Pavier in 1608, which was clearly a reprint of an 
earlier impression. Hence we might infer, possibly, 
that the entry in the Trevelyan list related to the play, 
and not to the prose narrative of the story which went 
through several impressions, although only a single 
copy of it, and that dated 1608, has come down to xis. 
However, we know'that at that period plays were often 
called "histories'* on the title-pages, so that we can- 
not by any means be sure that the " Hamlet Historic" 
of the Trevelyan list refers to Shakspeare's drama, 
and not to the prose narratives of which only one ex- 
emplar is known to be in existence. I may add here, 
what I do not recollect to have seen ouoted, the follow- 
ing passage fixmi Sir Thomas SmitVs "Voyage and 
Entertainment in Russia," 1605, which mentions 
" Hamlet^* by its proper name, and also speaks, in the 
same sentence, ot " a stage action :" I use the veiy 
words and spelling of the original tract, sign K, for ^e 
tract is not paged : — 

*' His faUiers Empire and Government was but as 
the Poeticall Furie in a ' Stage-action,' compleat, yet 
with horrid and wofiill tra^dies : a first, but no 
second to any Hamid\ and now Revenge, just 
Revenge, was coming with his sworde drawn against 
him, his royall Mother and dearest Sister, to nli up 
those Murderine Sceanes." 

I do not recmlect to have seen the above anywhere 
mentioned. I certainly have not quoted it myself in 
any of my editions of Shakspeare, and I believe it is 
new. It is very possible that there existed, in the time 
of our Great Poet, another play upon the story of 
"Hamlet." Shakspeare's Tragedy, I need hardly say, 
was first printed in 1603, but there may have been, and 
perhaps was, an older drama on the same incidents ; 
there may even have been an earlier, but now lost, 
impression of Shakspeare's ," Hamlet." Only a single 
copy of the impression ot 1603 is known. 

J. Payne Coluer. 

Maidenhead, Dec. 1879. 



ROYAL GOVERNORS OF NEW YORK. 

Of the twenty-six Royal Governors of New York, 
only three— namely, Burnet, Cobden, and Monkton — 
have been engraved ; and no portraits of the remaining 
twenty-three exist in America. There can be little 
doubt, however, that paintings of some, if not all, of 
them are at this day in the possession of their descen- 
dants in England. The post was one of honour and 
emolument, and was generally conferred upon those 
who were either of noble descent themselves or con- 
nected with the nobility \y marriage. If any of 
your readers know of the existence and whereabouts of 
one or more of such portraits they would earn the 
lasting gratitude of all students of American history, 
by communicating the &ct to the Editor of The Anti- 
quary, who will, I am sure, publish the same for the 
benefit of his American readers. The attention recently 
directed in England to the preservation of historical 
portraits leads me to hope that this query will meet the 
eye of some one both able and willing to answer it I 
subjoin a list of the Governors, with such brief remarks 
as may serve to identify them or to point out the 
probable custodian of the portrait. Further details may 
De found in the notes scattered through the quarto 
volumes of Dr. Callaghan's " Colonud History of 
New York." 

664. CoL Richard NicoUs. 

668. Col. Francis Lovelace, second son of Sir 

Richard Lovelace, afterwards Baron Lovelace, of 

Hurley. 
674. Major Sir Edmund Andros, Soigmour of Saus- 

nuuez, afterwards Gentleman of the King's Privy 

Chamber. 
68j. Col. Thomas Doiigan. 
688. Sir Francis Nicho&>n. 
69a Col. Henry Houghton. 
699. Benjamin Fletcher. 
695. Richard, first Earl of Bellamont, and second 

Baron of Coloony, in the county of Sligo. 
701. John Nan&n. 
70a. Edward Hyde, Lord Combury, eldest son of 

the Earl of Qai^don. . 

708. John, fourth Lord LovelacCi and Baron of 
HurW. 

709. Major Richard Ingoldsby. 

710. Robert Hunter. His wife was a daughter of 
Sir Thomas Orby, Bart, of Burton Pedwardine, 
Lincolnshire, and relict of Lord John Hay, second 
son of the Marquis of Tweeddale. 

730. William Burnet, son of the histcHian. 
728. John Montgomerie. He had been Groom of 

the Bed-chamber to the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Geoige II, 

731. Col. William Cosby, formerly Governor of 
Minorca. His wife was a daughter of Lord HaU&x. 

736. George Clark. He married Anne Hyde, a 
relative of Lord Chancellor Clarendon. He died 
on his estate in Cheshire in 1 759. 

743. Admind George Clinton, a younger son of the 
Earl of Lincoln. 

753. Sir DanversOsbom, Bart., of Chicksands, Bed- 
fordshire. He married Lady Aime Montagu, 
daughter of the Earl of Halifax. 

753. James De Lancey. 

754* Sir Charles Hardy. 
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1760L CMlwiJlMler Golden. 

1761. Gen. Robert MonktOQ. 

176$. Sir Henry Moore, formerly Governor of 

Jamaica 
177a John Miimy, fourth Earl of Dumnore. He 

aaarried Charlotte Stewart, daughter of the Earl of 

GaUoinnr. His daughter Aogosta married the 

Dnke ot Sussex, sixth son of G^rge IH. 
1771. William Tnron. HU wife, Mrs. Wake, was a 

relative of the Eari of Hillsborough, Secretary for 

the Colonies. 

S. W. P. 

New York. 



SWINBURNE— SWINE'S BROOK. 

I should be glad to know how many places of this 
name are to ht found in England, where they are 
situated, and whether there is any brook near each or 
aa^ of them, and any tradition about " swine*' being 
dmren orcr the "biook" or washed in it. As the 
Angio-SaxoQ "swin" means a swine or pig, and 
** borne" a bourn, stream, brook, river, fountain, 
wdl (Bosworth), the meaning of the name Swinburne 
seems clear. I know only of Swinburne in the parish 
of ChoUerton, near Hexham, in Northumberland. 

F, J. FURNIVALL. 

3. St George's Square, N. W. 

[Apparentlv there is in England no other parish or 
hamlet called Swinburne except that mentioned by 
our correspondent, of which the author of " Beauties 
of England and Wales" observes that *'this pkure, 
with Gunnerton, was held by Peter de Gunwarton, of 
the barony of Baliol, by two knights' fees, in the 
rei^ of Exlward I. In 1326 it belonged to John de 
Swmbope, who gave it, or received frran it,hisiiaine ; 
from him it passed to John de Widdrington by 
marriage. Afterwards it came to the Ridddls, whose 
fuBiIy still possess the manorial rights of Swinburne." 
Mr. Fumivall may be glad of the following list of 
other parishes in bigbmd which apparently have a 
similar porcine derivation : — SwineshcAd, in Linooln- 
«hire ; Swinfofd, in Leicestershire, Staffordshire, and 
Worcestershire ; Swinbrook, in Oxfordshire ; Swin* 
dale, in Westmoreland ; Swinderby, in Lincolnshire ; 
Swtndon, in Gloucester, Wilts, and Staffordshire ; 
Swine, in Yorkshire ; Swineshead (or Swynshed), in 
Huntingdonshire ; SwinAeet, in Yorkshire ; Swinhope, 
in Lincolnshire ; Swinnerton, in Staffordshire ; Swin- 
stead, in Lincolnshire ; Swinton, in Lancashire and 
Yoriohire; and Swyncomb^ in Oxfofdshire. — Ed. A.] 



CHAUCER'S ENVOY TO BUKTON. 

The one MS. of this late poem, Fairfax, 16, Bod- 
leian Library, and the first printer of the poem, 
*' Julian Notery" ( 1 499- 1 501 ), ri^tly named Bukton 
in the first line of it. But William Thjnme, in his 
editions of 1533 and 1549, prints '*&c."for Bukton. 

" My mayster, &c, whien of Christ our kvnge." 
AH the reprinters (or editors) of the poem in the sue- 
edttioQs of Chaucer's Works give this **&&" 



up to Moxon's double column edition of 1841, which 
following Tyrwhitt's note of 1778, restored "Bukton," 
and turned out " &c." Can any one tell me who edite 
this book for Moxon ? Mr. Arthur H. Moxon does 
not know. Sineer's edition of iSas, and the Aldine 
of i^S> quietly leave out this poem of BnkUm alto- 
gether. 

F. J. FUENIVALL. 

3, SL George's Square, N.W. 



CURIOUS PLAGIARISM FROM HAMLET. 

I forward to yon for insertion in your columns 
a curious plagiarism from '* Hamlet," of too late a 
period to be noticed in my book, but well worth pre- 
serving. 

Yours, 

J. O. Halliwell-Philupps. 

Hollingbury Copse, Brighton. 

Th' Example of his conversation 

With sudi an high, illustrious vigour shone, 

The blackest Fangs of base Detraction 

Had nothing to traduce or fiisten on. 

His very LM>kes did fairely edifie. 

Not mask'd with forms of fidse Hypocrisie ; 

A gracefiill Aspect, a brow smooth'a with Love, 

The Curls of Venus with the front of Jove ; 

An Eye like Mars, to thrmten & command. 

More than the Burnish'd Scepter in his Hand ; 

A Standing like the Herald Mercueie ; 

A Gesture numbly proud & lowly high ; 

A Mountaine rooted deepe, that kisrd the Side, 

A Combination and Formalitie 

Of reall Features twisted in a String 

Of rich Ingredients, fit to make a King. 

The above is from Poems by H'. Tubbe, of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, 1648-1656. MS. HarL 
4126, leaf 50, back. From Eleg. VI. on **The 
Koiall Martyr," Charles I. 
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FACSIMILES OF ANCIENT COINS. 

In the Tima of Nov. the 26th it is stated in a 
leading article that '* Birmingham will undertake to 
reproduce the fiic-simile of every coin with all the 
notes of antiquity upon it." 

This statement requires qualification, the Birming- 
ham fori^eries being peculiarly clumsy. As to modem 
falsifications of coins and medals in general, I would 
state that there are criteria in the case of forgeries 
struck from dies and cast from moulds which very 
rarely fiul. The keepers of national coin cabinets, 
the principal coin dealers, and the most experienced 
amateurs are so rarely deceived that the proportion of 
false coins acquired by them unwittingly is practically 
so small as to afford no appreciable proportion in ^ 
number or value of their piurchases. 

I am, your obedient servant, 

Reginald Stuart Pooli. 

British Mnsenm. 
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THE' ANTIQ VARY EXCHANGE. 



Ube antiquary? fifcbange. 



In response to the wishes of many of our Subscribers, 
this department is opened for their use, in order that 
reada-soj The Antiquary may have a channel of 
communication with one another, for the exchange and 
purchase of examples of the different subjects in which 
they are interested, 

DIRECTIONS, 

I. Send the advertisement of the article for sale or 
exchange, addressed to The Exchange Depart- 
ment, The Antiquary Ovvic^(a,Patemoster Row, 
London, written on one side of the paper only, and 
each article distinct from the other. 

1. Enclose id. stamp for each three words or part 
of three words, 

3. The name and address of each advertiser must be 
sent for the Manager^ s use, hut if not to be published, a 
number will he attached, and all replies to the same 
would he enclosed in a blank envelope, with number 

thus, *4i together with a loose i<L postage 

stamp to defray postage to the advertiser, 

4. For the convenience of advertisers the Manager 
will hold the purchcue money in deposit, and inform 
both parties of its receipt, and for sums under £i wiU 
deduct 6d., to pay postages, etc,, and for sums over 
that amount, is. The deposit money will he sent to the 
seller, when the Manager has been informed that the 
article has been purchased. If the article is returned 
to the sender, the deposit loill be remitted to the depositor, 

$. The carriage of all goods by post to he prepaid ty 
the sender; goods by rail or carrier by the purchaser, 

6. Note. — All advertisements to reach the office by 
tlie 15M of the month, and to be addressed— Th^ 
Manager, Exchange Department, The Anti- 
quary Office, 62, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C. ^ 

Wanted to Purchase. 

A pair of Brass Alms Dishes, about 15 inches in 
diameter (2). 

Harvey— De Motu Cordis, 4to, Frankfort, 1628(1). 

Royers. — History of Prices. 

Lc Due. — Military Architecture. 

Rock.— Church of our Fathers. 

Timbs.— Nooks and Comers. 

Lodge.— Illustrations of British History. 

WilE. — Sir Roger de Coverley. 

Northcote. — Celebrated Sanctuaries. 

Antiquarian Repository. 

Rochesters Poems 1678.— J. Briggs, Bradboume 
Vale, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Wanted. — Numbers 5 and 6 of Ruskin's "Ariadne 
I-lorentina" (5). 

For Sale. 

A large collection of franks and other autographs 
for sale or exchange ; address Major Bailie, Ring- 
dufferin, Killyleagh, Ireland. 

The Guardian, from commencement in 1846, down 
to 1874, wanting 1855. Illustrated Neios, in numbers, 
about i865-l875> not quite complete. Also (for ex- 



change) sundry Tauchnitz volumes by Dickens, Thack- 
Cray, Bulwer, Tennyson, Carlyle, «c — ^W. Dampier, 
47, Finsbury Circus, £.C. 

Picture of the Virgin and Child, by H .Van Balen 
(36 X 42), in gilt frame 6 inches wicfe and 5 deep. 
Also Tom Paine's Political and Miscellaneous Works, 
2 vols. 8vo, 1 737-1809, and Theological Works, i 
vol 8vo, 1818, edited by R. Carlile. Three vols, 
bound, in red morocco, handsomely tooled, silt edges. 
The Theological volume interleaved. Editor's own 
copy, with autograph, R. Carlile, Oct. 19, 1819. 
Aadress, W. Booth Scott, Esq., 16, Churdi Row, 
Hampstead, N.W. 



:f6ooftd l^eceiveb. 

Burke's Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty, 

Vol. I. Hodges, King WillUm-stieet, W.C. 
Planch^'s History and C^^opsedia of Costume, 2 vols. 

illustrated. Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 
Pietas Mariana Britannica. By Edmund Watertoo, 

F. S. A., St. Joseph's Catholic Library, South-street, 

Grosvenor-square. 
Poets Laureate of England . By Walter Hamilton. 

Elliot Stock, Paternoster-row. 
Charteiliouse, Past and Present. By Rev. W. Haig 

Brown, LL.D. Stedman, Godalming. 
Romance of the London Directory. By the Rev. C 

W. Bardsley. " Hand and Heart" Office, Pater- 

noster-buildmgs. 
British Goblii^, Welsh Folk-lore, Mjrthology, 

Legendsfand Traditions. By W. Sikes. Sampson 

Low& Co. 
Jamieson's Scottish Dictionary. Gardner, Paisley. 
Archaeolc^cal and Historical Survey of the County 

of Renfrew. By R. W. Cochran-Patrick, LL.B. 

Gardner, Paisley. 
The Genealogist, VoLII. Golding & Lawrence, Gt. 

Russell-street, Bloomsbuxy. 
Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, Vol. I., By J. S. 

Stallybrass. Sonnenschein & Allen, Paternoster- 
square. 
The Diocese of Killaloe from the Reformation to the ' 

Eighteenth Century. By the Rev. Canon Dwyer. 

Hodges & Co., Dublin. 
Archaeology of Eastern Dartmoor. By G. W. 

Ormerod. Eland, High-street, Exeter. 
Archaeological Adelensis. By H. T. Simpson, M.A. 

Allen & Co., Waterloo-place. 
Folk Lore ; or Superstitious Beliefs in the West of 

Scotland. By James Napier. Gardner, Paisley. 
One Generation of a Norfolk House. By the Rev. 

A. Jessopp, D.D. Bums & Oates, London. 
The Brocks and Rude Stone Monuments of the 

Orkney Islands. By James Fergusson, D.C.L, 

Mullan & Son, Paternoster-row. 
History of the Gwydir Family. By Sir John Wynne, 

Bart. Woodall & Venables, Oswestry. 
Faithome & Newcourt's Exact Delineation of Lon- 
don and Westminster. Stanford* 
Racaue & Parr's Exact Survey of London and 

Westminster, 1741-5. Stanford. 
Haunted London. By Walter Thombuiy. Second 

edition. Chatto & Windus, 1880. 
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3ndtniction0 from 3ame0 it. 
to tbe £ar( of ITi^rconnelL 

Commumcaitd ky 

Lord Talbot ds Malahidb, F.R.S., F.S.A., &c 

(ComhuUtl from ^ge 8.) 

^U are likewise to take care that 
the Army be quartered by such 
fit Rules, as have been hereto- 
fore observed, and so as may 
be with least burthen and inconvenience 
to our subjects, and to that end. You 
are to give strict charge that they be 
orderly in their Quarters, according to such 
exact discipline as you shall find fit to pre- 
scribe them, and that the Officers be not 
allowed or permitted to detaine or keep in 
their hands the Soldiers' Pay, after it shall be 
due to and actually paid out for them, and 
that no OfiBcer be permitted to be absent from 
his Commands, without License first obtained 
from you; which License is not to extend 
beyond the space of three months in any 
one yeare, and in case any of the Officers 
of Our said Army shall at any time misbehave 
himselfe, you shall either cause him to be 
tryed by a Court Marshall, or else imme- 
diately suspend him, as you shall find fit, 
till you have represented the matter to Us, 
and received our pleasure upon it. 

1 6. Being informed that there have been 
frequent Duells and Quarrells between the 
Officers of oiu* Army there, Wc have thought 
fit, in order to prevent the same for the 
future, hereby to authorize and empower You 
to cashire firom time to time all such officers 
as shall send, receive, or deliver any challenge, 
or give any real affiont to any other, the same 
being made appeare to you. And our plea- 
sure also is, that such Officer or Officers so 
offending shall be ftirther declared incapable 
of any Employment in Our Service. 

VOL. I. 



17. You shall, with what speed con- 
veniently you may, cause a survey and accoimt 
to be taken of the present state of our Castles, 
Forts, and Places, and of our Magazines, and 
also of the Military Stores and traine of 
artiller}', and for the better supplying of our 
stores firom henceforth with Powder, You shall 
endeavour to erect and set up the art of 
making Saltpetre within that Our Kingdom. 

18. You shall in all things endeavour to 
advance and improve the trade of that Our 
Kingdom, so far as it may consist with the 
laws made and in force for the welfare and 
benefit of Commerce i^ our Kingdom of Eng- 
land, and more especially with those whidi 
relate to our forain plantations. And we 
particularly recommend to you the improve- 
ment of the JFishery Trade and the linen 
manufiuiture, and to regulate the defects in 
the packing and curing of butter and beef. 

19. You shall give all lawful encourage- 
ment to all strangers resorting into that Our 
Kingdom, and of a considerable number of 
them shall be willing to establish themselves 
in any great Citys or Townes, or in any other 
fit places for Trade or manufacture, upon 
representation of the same to Us, We shall 
give Order that they shall enjoy such Privi* 
ledges as may consist with the peace of that 
our kingdom. 

20. You must be carefiiU, more particularly 
to renew a strict and severe prohibition 
against the transportation of Wool to any 
parts bejTond the seas, causing sufficient 
seauity to be taken, that whatsoever quan- 
titys sbiaU be at any time shipped for England, 
be truly brought and landed there, and not 
carryed (as we are informed it is but too 
commonly) into forrain parts; for the effectual 
prevention whereof. Our pleasure is that you 
take strict order that all such bonds as shall 
become forfeited, be with all vigour and 
faithfulnesse prosecuted against the offenders, 
without collusion or connivance in those 
entrusted in that prosecution, and for the 
better discovery of all frauds therein, you 
shall cause an exact account of all such Bonds 
to be from three months to three months 
transmitted to Our High Treasurer of Eng- 
land, which We will direct shall be compared 
with certificates from the Officers of our Cus- 
toms of the severall Ports of this oiu* King- 
dom of England. 



so 
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21.* You shall, by the best meanes you 
can, prevent a generall abuse, we heare is 
committed everywhere in Our said Kingdom, 
by the unlawfiiU making, coyning and vend- 
ing of small money for change, much to the 
losse and wrong of Our Subjects, and of ill- 
consequence to the Government, if not 
remedyed. 

22. And that you may be the better 
enabled to discharge the great Trust we have 
reposed in You by admitting the adminis- 
tration of the Government of that our King- 
dom to you, We do declare that we will not ad- 
mit of any particular complaint of injustice or 
oppression against any in Our said Kingdom 
unlesse it appeare that the party have first 
made his Addresse to You. 

That the places in the Chief Governor's 
gift shall be left freely to your disposall, and 
accordingly We will not passe them to any 
person, upon Suit made to us here. 

That no new offices shall be erected in 
that Our Kingdom till you have been made 
acquainted therewith, and certifyed your 
opinion upon the matter to Us. 

That no Letters or Orders from us for the 
payment of any money, shall be directed 
immediately to the Receiver Generall of that 
Our Kingdom, but to you, and no payment 
made upon any such letters or order from 
Us, without your Order thereupon, shall be 
allowed upon the Receiver Generall's account. 

That no Patent for granting Land, Money, 
or the releasing or abatmg of Rents in Our 
said kingdom, shall be passed in England, 
without you have been first made acquainted 
therewith, which Rule we have directed to be 
entered on our Signet Office, and other offices 
here, that may be concerned therein, and we 
do also leave it wholy to you to give Licence 
of absence out of Our said kingdom to any 
Counsellor, Bishop, Governor, or other 
Officer of State, or of the Army, or to any 
of the Judges or Our learned Council! 

♦ I have not found any evidence of the prevalence 
of false coining at this period. But there is no doubt 
tha«^ copper change was very scarce, since the discon- 
tinuance oi private tokens^ the last of which was issued 
in 1679 by the Corporation of Dublin. James granted 
a Datent to Sir Jonn Knox on the 29th December, 
1685, for coining copper hal^nce, but he set it aside 
in 1089, when he issued the iron money. — See Dr. 
Aquilla Smith's Essay on "James II.'s Money of 
Necessity," printed in the "Transactions of the 
Numismatic Society." 



23. When any vacancy shall happen of 
any Ecclesiastical or Temporall, whetherCivill 
or Military Office, Place or Command, which 
we have reserved to our own especialle dis- 
posall, and is excepted in your Commission, 
You shall forthwith advise Us'thereof, and also 
recommend to Us a fit person for the said 
Place or Command. And We do hereby declare 
that We will not dispose of any such vacancy, 
till We have received your recommendation, 
which if We shall not agree to, but think fit 
to conferre the said vacant office, Place or 
Command on any other person, We will not 
grant or signe any Letter for granting ye same, 
till we know whether you shall have any 
objection to make to it And Our pleasure 
is that you do not give to any officer of the 
Army to come into England, upon pretence 
of solliciting for any vacant command. 

24. You shall from time to time informe 
Us truly and impartially of every man's par- 
ticular diligence and care in Our service 
there, to the end We may bestow markes of 
Our favour upon such as deserve welL In 
Order, whereunto, Our expresse pleasure is, 
that you do not grant any confirmation of a 
Reversion of any Office or Employment in that 
Our Kingdom, or suffer any new Grant of a 
reversion to passe hereafter: And you are 
also to take care that all vacant Offices or 
Places be Granted only during our pleasiure.* 
And whereas We have resolved, that for the 
future no Place or Employment, whether 
Civill or Military, shall be sold, you are not 
to permit the same accordingly. 

25. You shall give no Orders upon any 
Letters signed by Us for the granting Money 
or Lands, Pensions, Titles of Honor, or 
employments in Ireland, unlesse such Letters 
have been first entred at Our Signett Office 
here, whereby the disorder in procuring Our 
Grant for the same thing to several! persons 
will be prevented. 

26. It having been represented unto us by 
Our Privy Councill of our Kingdom of Scot- 
land, that severall Rebells and Fujitives passe 
over from thence into our Kingdom of Ire- 

* This was a common abuse at this period both in 
England and Ireland. Tyrconnell seriously endeavoured 
to put a stop to the practice, and restrained Sheridan, 
Secretary of State and Commissioner of Customs, 
from selling employments. He had much difficulty 
in effecting his object.— See Leland's " History,'* 
vol. ii. p. 507. 
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land, sheltering themselves there, We think 
it requisite, that you should correspond with 
Our said Councill of Scotland, and that an 
order thereunto, you establish a pacquet boate 
between those kingdoms, if you shall find it 
necessary for our service. And our pleasure 
is, that you give order from time to time, for 
seising such of the said Rebells and Fugitives, 
whose names shall be transmitted to you from 
Our said Councill of Scotland, and for send- 
ing them in safe custody into Our said King- 
dom, that they may be proceeded against 
there, according to Law and Justice. 

27. You shall direct all Propositions mov- 
ing from You, touching matters of the Revenue 
to our High Treasurer of England onely, and 
all other dispatches for that Our Kingdom to 
one of our Pnncipall Secretarys of State 
singly. And We do hereby Declare, that we 
will have this done by the hands of the Earle 
of Sunderland. 

28. If any Warrants, Letters, Orders, or 
Directions shall hereafter come imto you from 
Us, or our Privy Councill, requiring the per- 
formance of any thing, contrary to Our Direc- 
tions in Our Esublishment, or These Instruc- 
tions, we do hereby give you authorit)' to for- 
beare (if you think fit) the execution thereof 
until You shall first give Us information of the 
reasons inducing you thereunto, and here- 
upon receive our Directions therein, and 
further Declaration of Our pleasure, touching 
the same. 

29. Having directed your Predecessor in 
that Government, to give order for disarming 
all disaffected or suspected persons there, 
and to require the Sheriffes of the several! 
countys to ^ve in an account, what Armes 
there were m every County, and in whose 
hands, and to give order also that the Armes 
which were bought up by the severall Cotmtys, 
or were in the hands of the Militia, should 
be brought into Our Stores. Our pleasure is, 
that you informe yourselfe, what has been 
done in ptursuance of those directions, and 
give such fiirther Order, as shall be requisite 
for having the same effectually executed. 

3a You are to give Order that the Armes, 
wUch were taken from our Catholick Subjects 
in the year 1678, upon Ote's pretended dis- 
covery of a Plott, be forthwith restored to 
them, and Our intention being, that they 
should be in the same capacity with Our 



other subjects, of being Sheriffes, Justices 
of the Peace, &c, as they were, heretofore, 
and that they should be admitted to all the 
Priviledges and Freedoms, which Our other 
subjects enjoy in all Ports and Corporations, 
you are to take care thereof accordmgly, and 
give such orders therein from time to time 
as shall be requisite. 

By his Majesty's command, 

SUNDERLANDi P.* 




H IDalballa of Somereet 
Mortbie0t 

Enlarged from a Paper read before the Congress of the 
Ro^ Archaeological Institute at Taunton, August, 
1879, by K. Arthur Kinglakb, Esq. 

|H£ presence of the representatives 
of the Royal Archaeological Insti- 
tute in this ancient town and his- 
toric castle is an event not likely to 
be overlooked by the future chronicler of 
Somerset ; and I would hope that the same 
genuine hospitality displayed in times past 
and present by the possessor of " lordly^ 
Montacute will be found in our humbler 
homesteads, and extended to every member 
of this Congress. 

Thro' this wide opening gate 

None come too early ; none return too late. 

Some few weeks since I received a letter 
from an imknown hand to the effect that an 
account of some of the Worthies of Somerset 
and their statues would be of ii^terest to the 
members of the Archaeological Institute. 
The communication surprised me, as I was 
not aware that my village fame had reached 
the metropolis. After some little hesitation 
I accepted the coiuteous invitation, not be- 
cause my knowledge of Somerset was great 
(far otherwise) ; but simply frx>m the circum- 
stance that, having originated the idea of 
setting up memorials to some of the Worthies 

* Robert Spencer, K.G., fourth Lord Spencer of 
Wonnleighton, and second Earl of Sunderland ; he 
married Anne, daughter of George Digby, Earl of 
Bristol, and died in 1702. He was the grandfather of 
Charles, fifth Earl of Sunderland, who, on the demise 
of his aunt, Henrietta, Countess Godolphin and 
Duchess of Marlborough, succeeded to the honours of 
his ilIustriou:> grandfather, John Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough. 
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of Somerset, and carried out such idea with 
some degree of success, I was in a position 
to give the desired information. 

" Pleasant," says a writer, " is the cucumber- 
shaped county of Somerset " — ^pleasant, far 
excellence^ as it was termed by the Saxons, 
for its land is fertile, its climate mild, and its 
scenery diversified. Combe Floreys, or 
"Valleys of Flowers," fragrant with the 
memory of Sydney Smith, greet the lover of 
the picturesque ; and if he should chance to 
wander through the county when the apple 
trees are in blossom he will find that Somerset 
has its summer vesture from the gardens of 
the Hesperides. Broad vales and marshes 
separate its high land into detached ranges 
till it terminates in the dark hills of Exmoor. 
It embraces the Palladian city of Bath, the 
ancient and busy Port of Bristol, the Cathe- 
dral of Wells, the ruins of the great Abbey 
of Glastonbuiy, and of the Norman Castle of 
Farleigh, and many grand and well-preserved 
mansions of the 14th and 15th centuries, 
such as those of Dunster, Montacute, Hinton, 
and Clevedon Court, near to which vener- 
able mansion, in an obscure and solitary 
church within hearing of the Severn Sea, re- 
pose the ashes^of Arthur Henry Hallam. 

Somerset is emphatically distinguished by 
the great beauty of its Perpendicular church 
towers, particularly for that of Wrington, 
which has been considered " the finest square 
tower not designed for a spire or lantern in 
England, and therefore possibly in the whole 
world." The church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Taunton, and its fair rival, St. Mary Red- 
cliffe, are England's gems ; once seen, never 
to be forgbtten. Siomerset is also full of 
legend and history redolent of Arthur and 
the Vale of Avalon, of Alfred and the Danes, 
of Woodspring Priory and the murderers of 
Thomas k Becket, of the battle of Lansdowne, 
the fight of Sedgmoor, and the sieges of 
Bristol, Bridgewater, and Taunton. The busy 
coal-fields of Bristol and Radstock point out 
the locality of its coal treasures; and the 
craggy rocks of Cheddar and St. Vincent, 
those of the mountain limestone which rests 
upon the flanks of the Mendip chain, and 
rises in outliers on the coast between Bristol 
and Clevedon. Lastly, the old red sandstone 
or Devonian is to be sought for among the 
wild scenes of Exmoor, which is wholly 



included in this formation, and on the lofty 
hills of Quantock and of Mendip, of which it 
constitutes the axis. The aboriginal red deer 
still range over the first of these, where 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey found a 
sweet retreat in troublous times ; and west- 
ward, on the spurs of Exmoor, the black cock 
yet abounds. The vales are famous for their 
exuberant pastures and their productions of 
cattle, sheep, butter, and cider, not forgetting 
the unrivalled Cheddar cheese, which owes its 
supremacy to a peculiar richness of the soil 
and to the cunning hand of the farmer's wife, 
while the inhabitants are a simple and robust 
race, uncouth in speech and tenacious of the 
wprds and phrases of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, 
more apt for rising against oppression, like 
their Blakes and Guyons, than for reasoning 
it down like their John Locke, and less open 
to cosmopolitan polish and the approaches of 
civilisation. The yeomen and yeo-women 
might be the pride of any country ; and the 
female peasantry are a hardy, industrious 
race, adorned with complexions formed, as 
old poets sang, of apple blossom, cream, and 
cherries. 

Our Shire Hall is a noble building, and 
admirably adapted for the reception of works 
of art. Works of art do not abound in 
Somerset, and I believe we possess few 
public statues. Desirous, therefore, of de- 
corating our hall of justice with memorial 
busts of some of the brightest names in 
English history, and connected by birth or 
residence with Somerset, it was my first 
object to raise a fund for a memorial to 
Blake, the defender of Taunton, admiral and 
general at sea, the wisest of the good and brave, 
the soul of patriotism and honour. Various 
and arduous as were Blake's duties, such on 
all occasions were his circumspection and 
discretion that no fault could be detected or 
invented in him. His victories were won 
against all calculation but his own, recollect- 
ing that in private life, in political, in military, 
his purity was ever the same. England will 
place Robert Blake the foremost and the 
highest of her defenders. He was the arche- 
type of her Nelsons, Collingwoods, and 
Pellews. Of all the men that ever bore a 
sword "none was worthier of that awful 
trust." The friends of political liberty and 
science could not allow the county to be 
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stigmatised as ungrateful to one of its noblest 
scholars and greatest ornaments. And a 
marble portrait of Locke, the philosopher, 
Christian, and statesman, adorns the Shire 
HalL Speke, the intrepid traveller, whose 
memorable expedition to the waters of the 
Kile forms one of the brightest i)ages in the 
history of geographical discovery, and whose 
name for ages yet to come will live with 
those of Linngstone, Burton, Grant, and 
Baker, has not been forgotten by his friends 
in Somerset A wish has often been ex- 
pressed both by the clergy and laity that 
some conspicuous memorial of good Bishop 
Ken should be placed in this diocese, the 
scene of his pure and saintly labours, where 
his name is still fragrant, and will remain so 
long as the praises of (lod are sung in 
morning and evening h>'mns. Ken was the 
descendant of a branch of an ancient and 
honourable family. Ken, of Ken Place, near 
Clevedon, whose wealth had been carried by 
an heiress into the noble house of Paulet of 
Hinton. He died in 171 1, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age, and was buried under 
the chancel window of the church of Frome 
Selwood. A plain iron grating, shaped like 
a bier, surmounted with a recumbent mitre 
and pastoral staff, marks his resting-place. 
Lord Houghton, better known as Mr. 
MoDckton Milnes, commemorated his visit to 
the grave of Bishop Ken in the following 
lines : — 

Let other thoughts where'er I roam 

Ne'er from my memorv cancel 
The coffin-fashioned tomh at Frome 

That lies heneath the chanceL 

A basket work, where bars are bent, 

IroD in place of osier. 
And shapes above that represent 

A mitre and a croMcr. 

Those si^;ns of him that slumber there 

The dignity betoken ; 
Those iron bars a heart enclose 

Hard bent, but never broken. 

This form portiays how souls like his, 
Their pnde and passions quelling, 

Preierred to earth's high palaces 
This calm and narrow dwelling. 

There with the churchyard's conmion dust 

He loved his oiK'n to mingle ; 
The faith in which he placed his trust 

Was nothing rare or single. 

Yet kid he to the sacred wall 

At dose as he was able ; 
The blessed cmmbs might almost fitll 

Upon him iroai God^ table. 



But preciously tradition keeps 

The fame of holy men ; 
So there the Christian smiles or weeps 

For love of Bishop Ken. 

To pass from the Church to the State, I 
approach Pym, the fans ct arigp of Pariia- 
mentary expression, one of the most illustrious 
of English statesmen. To him we owe prac- 
tically the Constitution under which we live ; 
and the institutions planted in distant conti- 
nents wherever the English race has gone 
have drawn from him their source and inspi- 
ration. "I'hc remains of this great man 
were buried," observes Clarendon, ''with won- 
derful pomp and magnificence in the place 
where the bones of our English kings are 
committed to their rest, attended by both 
Houses of Lords and Commons, and by the 
assembly of Divines." 

Philosophy has not been forgotten in 
oiu: county. It was Dr. Thonoas Young 
who first established the undulatory theory of 
light, and penetrated the obscurity which 
had veiled for ages the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt as a ph}*sician, a linguist, a mathema- 
tician, and a philosopher. In their most diffi- 
cult and abstruse investigation he has added 
to almost every department of human know- 
ledge that which will be remembered in after- 
times ; and Arago, in his tli^e on his death, 
pronounced him to be possessed of many of 
the transcendant faculties of observauon 
which characterised the mind of Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

And now of one who has shared the lot of 
other forgotten worthies — Dr. Byam. His 
deeds were not great, but good, and his name 
is honourably mentioned in Wood's '* Athens 
Oxonienses," Echard's " History of England," 
and in CoUinson*s "History of Somerset." 
He was an eminent divine^ and selected by 
Charles I. as chaplain to his son, in considera- 
tion of his virtues and attainments. Last, 
but not least, the statue of Edwin Norris ap- 
pears in our hall. He was eminently distin- 
guished as a philologist, and unsiurpassed in 
his knowledge of Eastern languages. 

The county of Somerset has also the 
honour of numbering amongst its worthies 
the greatest of English novelists. Henry 
Fielding was bom at Sharpham Park, near 
Glastonbiuy, on the 22nd of April, 1707. 
No monument b to be seen of this imrivalled 
genius, and its omission is a reproach to the 
English nation Fielding was educated at 
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Eton, travelled the Western Circuit, and 
within these walls his wit and eloquence were 
heard. He died in Lisbon, in the forty- 
eighth year of his age, and was buried in the 
English Protestant Church, with the following 
inscription over his tombstone : — " Henricus 
Fieldmg. Lugd Britannia gremio nan datum 
fovere natum,^^ And here I will recall 
Gibbons' gorgeous description of his splendid 
genius : — " Our immortal Fielding," says the 
historian of the Roman Empire, " was of the 
youngest branch of the Earls of Denbigh, 
who traced their origin from the Counts of 
Hapsbui;g. The successors of Charles V. 
may disdain their brethren of England, but 
the romance of * Tom Jones,' that exquisite 
picture of human manners, will sturvive the 
Palace of the Escurial and the Imperial 
Eagle of Austria." Our own Thackeray, 
whose fame increases as the years roll on, 
thus speaks of our own great Somerset 
worthy : — " What a genius, what a vigour, 
what a bright-eyed intelligence and observa- 
tion, what a wholesome hatred for meanness 
and knavery, what a vast sympathy, what a 
manly relish of life, what a love of human 
kind, what a poet is here, watching, meditat- 
ing, brooding, creating ; what multitudes of 
truUis has that man left behind him ; what 
generations he has taught to laugh wisely 
and fairly ; what scholars he has formed and 
accustomed to the exercises of thoughtful 
humour and the manly play of wit ! It is 
wonderful to think of the pains and misery 
which that man endured, the pressure of want, 
illness, remorse which he bore, and that the 
writer was neither malignant nor melancholy, 
his views of truth never warped, and his 
generous human kindness never surrendered. 
Such a brave and gentle heart, such an in- 
trepid and courageous spirit, I love to recog- 
nise in the English Henry Fielding." 

Of Dr. Cudworth, the author of " The In- 
tellectual System" and the friend of Locke, it 
were superfluous to speak. The reputation 
of such men is the glory of our county. His 
writings are known and appreciated through- 
out Europe, and will continue to be so while 
piety and erudition are accounted valuable 
among men. To the Archaeologist an object 
of interest is to be seen in the church at 
Aller, in which parish Cudworth was bom — 
VIZ., the font which is supposed by many to 



be the very same in which Guihrum was bap- 
tised by the Archbishop of Canterbury when 
King Alfred stood sponsor. 

We claim also Roger Bacon as our own. 
He was bom at Ilchester. Great as 
his namesake in intellectual powers and 
keen prophetic vision, he was a marvel- 
lous interpreter of the laws and order of 
Nature, a light that shone with exceeding 
brightness in a dark period of English his- 
tory, and to this day is regarded by the 
French Academy as one of the greatest 
philosophers of the past or present time. 

Among divines we possess the learned 
Bishop Bull, and Dr. Beckington, one of the 
most munificent of prelates. In law, accord- 
ing to the unerring Guide Book of Murray, 
the illustrious Bracton, and Chief Justice 
Dyer. I may also add Chief Justices Popham 
and Portman, and Sir Edward Phelips, Master 
of the Rolls, who built Montacute. In poetry, 
Samuel Daniel, the friend of Shakes- 
peare and of Selden, a native of this town 
successor to the Laureate Spencer; and 
Chatterton, of St Mary Redcliffe, the 
" Wondrous boy, that perished in his pride." 
In painting, Samuel Woodforde, whose ex- 
quisite portraits have not been surpassed 
since the days of the immortal Gainsborough. 
In sculpture, Charles Summers, whose last 
work, afuU-length statue of our loved and lovely 
Princess, will bear favourable comparison with 
some of Chantrey's choicest productions. In 
electricity, Andrew Crosse. In music, Dr. 
Bull, who composed the famous air of " Grod 
save the King." In banking and political 
economy, Walter Bagehot. In microscopic 
science. Professor Quekett. In experimental 
agriculture. Lord Somerville, at one time Pre- 
sident of the Board of Agriculture, a State 
department, which happily seems likely to be 
revived. In Arctic exploration, Sir Edward 
Parry, and his shipmate. Captain Liddon, the 
father of the Canon of St Paul's. Somerset 
has supplied Oxford with the founder of one 
College, in the person of Nicholas Wadham, 
a native of Merrifield ; and I may add that 
Bath was the birthplace of the learned and 
" memorable" John Hales, whose name is so 
closely bound up with the history of Eton 
College. 

Among physicians I may speak in the lan- 
guage of admiration of Dr. Southwood Smith, 
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the eminent philanthropist, who consecrated 
his talents to the service of the people. He 
was a pioneer of sanitary reform, an e^ly 
labourer in the field for the abolition of dirt, 
and for the union of cleanliness and godliness. 
To hun we owe the important institution of 
the Health of Towns Act, with its countless 
branches. He was convinced that a large 
amount of human disease is prcventible, that 
ph}-sical comfort and cleanliness, and suffi- 
ciency of wholesome food, air, and healthy 
abodes are indispensable as precursors and 
accompaniments of the moral and religious 
elevation of the people. 

As a representative of the Anglo-Indian 
army, it would be difficult to name one more 
worthy of notice than General Jacob. He 
was a skilful commander, and of heroic cou- 
rage, a tower of strength in the day of battle, 
at the sound of whose voice a rebel army 
would stay its march. To have seen our 
gallant countryman, a soldier trained to 
conquer under the eye of his great master, 
General Sir Charles Napier, at the head of the 
famous Scinde Horse, composed of those 
swarthy veterans who had survived the his- 
toric battle of Meeanee, and put to flijght a 
Persian army, was a spectacle of the highest 
interest, and expressive of the stem realities 
of Eastern warfare. He built a town, which 
bears his name, Jacobabad. He cultivated 
miles of sandy wastes, caused wells of water 
to spring up in dry places, and out of an ap- 
parently unconquerable desert raised com 
for the people, and augmented the commerce 
of that part of the Eastern world. More than 
all this, he taught the mutinous tribes of India 
to be fiadthful adherents of the Crown, and 
lovers of English rule. As a ruler of the 
people entrusted to his care, he walked in the 
light of his old friend and companion-in-arms, 
the chivalrous Outram, the " Bayard of India," 
whose life and exploits, so long anticipated, 
will be shortly published, and must possess 
with the British army an interest second only 
to the well-known history of the Crimean 
War ; the author of which work, and of the 
brilliant " Eothen," was bom in this town. 
" England owes a debt of gratitude to General 
Jacob," was one of the last-recorded expres- 
sions of Lord Dalhousie, one time Govemor- 
General of India. 

It has been well said, that to be ignorant 



of our worthies proclaims our uuworthiness. 
There is no reason why evevy county should 
not have its Valhalla, which would not only 
render Engkind unsurpassed in works of art, 
but exhibit to every traveller and passer-by 
a brief memorial written in marble of Eng- 
land's great and good men, and of the 
localities in which they were bom, lived, and 
died. Thus history, through the medium of 
biography, would be rendered additionally 
attractive, and, perhaps, more authentic It 
would serve also as an incentive to future 
generations to emulate the deeds of their 
Others — and, more than this, the sad, sad 
story of foigotten worthies would be no more 
heard in the land. 

It only remains for me to say that in the 
accomplishment of the object I had in view, 
that of bringing to light the deeds of our 
Somerset worthies, I have been influenced .by 
no Church or State prejudices. The Royaliilt, 
the Parliamentarian, the High Churchman 
and the Puritan, have all been promoted to 
honour ; and it is one of the refreshing signs 
of the enlightened age in which we live that 
much of the poison of party spirit has been 
extracted, and that we are now disposed to 
judge impartially of the conduct of those who 
stood firmly on the side of the Monarchy, and 
also of those who favoured the Common- 
wealth. 



Ijtetorical flDemoric0 of 
{Tewftesbur!? Wdbe^. 

By the Rev. H. Havman, D.D. 
(CmHmud from page 13.) 

|0 commend the use which this great 
catena of noble names made of 
their power and influence, is, in* 
deed, another matter, but of that 
power and influence as a fact there can be 
no question. The division among the 
barons, which enabled Henry III. to make 
head with his shuffling courses agamst them, 
was due to de Clare, in 1259, receding fix>m 
the more patriotic policy of de MontforL In 
the previous year a provisional and a per- 
manent machinery had been devised by the 
estates of the r^fdm, to check abuses and 
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control the king's arbitrary action. On both 
these committees we find the mune of de 
Clare, as also on the council of fifteen who, 
save that their functions were collective 
instead of distributive, come very near the 
idea of a modem cabinet. In all three his 
name stands next to that of the great Earl 
Simon. De Clare, however, died before 
these arrangements had borne their tardy 
fruit ; and his son and heir, then only nine- 
teen years of age, at once ardently declaring 
for de Montfort, the latter, as though feel- 
ing released from the clog which had re- 
tarded him, took decisive measures early the 
next year by armed resistance. The arbitra- 
tion of S. Ix)uis, the barons' subsequent dis- 
avowal of his award, and the Mise of Lewes, 
followed each other in rapid succession, and the 
earliest step of the reforms which followed 
was the choice of three "electors" em- 
powered to choose a standing council of nine. 
These three were the Earls of Leicester (de 
Montfort), and Gloucester (de Clare), and the 
Bishop of Chichester. No such body could 
at that time be efficient without a Church- 
man to act as its clerk. Thus it seems 
clear that the Earl of Gloucester was 
the second magnate of the kingdom, a posi- 
tion to which political weight, territorial 
importance, and force of personal character, 
undoubtedly were all tributary factors. When 
we remember that the age was that of Edwardl. 
and Grosseteste, we may feel sure that the 
standard of public men was no mean one, 
and that these Lords of Tewkesbury pos- 
sessed qualities which, coupled with their 
opportunites, would have made them leading 
statesmen in any age. The personal history 
of the de Spensers, and their influence over 
the next Edward, is too well known to call 
for comment, save the obvious one, that for 
good or for evil the Lords of Tewkesbury 
are still the leading men. 

We have seen how rapidly in these three 
first great houses of Tewkesbury heirs male 
died out, as they did in fact in the great 
houses which succeeded to the same honour, 
and how frequently the heiress of Tewkes- 
bury, a royal ward, must have been one of 
the greatest matrimonial prizes of her day. 
That grey Norman porch with its simple 
mouldings and severely-slender colunmiations 
has seen gather within its solemn portals suc- 



cessive samples ofall that was gayest, brightest, 
and loveliest in the wedding trains of those 
four centuries, with all their quaint, varying 
fashions — the most picturesque in all our 
national annals — ^which embroider the illumi- 
nated margins of Peter Langtoft, of Chaucer, 
and of Sir John Froissart 

Ilusbandes at the Chirche doore had she had five, 

says Chaucer of his "Wife of beside 
Bathe;" and no doubt at that "Chirche 
doore" all the daughters of those great houses 
took to them their appointed husbands; 
seldom, probably, with much personal choice 
in the matter, even if they were not married, 
as often happened, at too puerile an age to 
choose even the dress they would wear. The 
most famous wedding, however, of the whole 
series and the first in order of time, that of 
Fitz-Hamon's heiress Mabel, on which Rdbert 
of Gloucester has expended one or two of his 
quaintest pages, could not have taken place 
there ; for the Abbey, still under the builder's 
hands at the time, was not ready for conse- 
cration till some years later. Robert, as the 
local bard and chronicler, we may be sure 
rhymed "with a will" on such a theme, 
interweaving it with the coarser thread of 
political history as natiurally as Herodotus 
does the wedding out of which Hippocleides 
" danced himself' by his acrobatic mal-adroit- 
ness. The whole story has several of the ele- 
ments of romance about it. In the first place 
this Robert, afterwards, by royal grace, Earl of 
Gloucester^ was the king's own son by a Welsh 
princess, Nesta, daughter of the Ap-Tudor 
whom Fitz-Hamon, Mabel's father, had slain 
in single combat, for defrauding him of the 
guerdon promised for his successful aid ren- 
dered to Ap'Tudor against a rival potentate. 
Thus early does the Tudor name mix itself 
with the royal blood of England. He thus 
marries the daughter of the man whose hands 
had shed his grandsire's blood. This Lady 
Mabel and one of her sisters shared between 
them the princedom of Glamoigan, the earl- 
dom of Corbeil, the baronies of Thorigny 
and Granville, besides the lordships of Glou- 
cester, Bristol, Tewkesbury, and CardiC 
Her two sisters took the veil, and became 
Abbesses. To unite her share of these vast 
estates, and the wealth and influence which 
followed them, firmly with his own interests, 
was obviously the policy of Henry L But on 
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his selecting his own unacknowledged off- 
spring for the honour, the high-bom maiden 
objected that he was a nameless ipan. In 
the words of the literary Robert aforesaid, 
slightly modernised, King Henry met her 
objection as follows — 

"Damoid/* quoth the kyng, "thou seyst wel in 

thb case, 
Syre Robert le Fitz-Haym thy fathere's name was. 
And as fayr name he shall have, if I him may 

bysee (provide), 
Syre Robert Fiu le Roy his name shall be." 

The yotmg lady, however, further stickled 
for a tide, and we shall see that her diplomacy 
u*as successful 

The kyng understood that the maydeseyde non out- 
rage (nothing extravagant). 

And that Gloucestre was chief of hyre eritage. 

*' Damoiel," he seydc tho\ "thy lord shJl have 
a name 

Fur hym and for hys eyrs fayr >«'yth out blame. 

For Robert of Gloucestre hys name shall be and is ; 

For be shall be Erl of Gloucestre and his eyrs, I wis.*' 

These important preliminaries adjusted, the 
lair Mabel, we suppose, having been her own 
match-maker in these essential points, gave 
herself away, and the happy knot was tied. 
Happy indeed it seems to have been. They 
shared the same tastes, enjoyed ample means, 
and flimg themselves with ardour into the 
church-building passion of the age, which 
rated so largely the noble Norman fancy in 
the intervals of the Crusades abroad and civil 
broils at home. 

They are represented as Robertus ConsuU* 
et Mabilia vxor eius, in the " Chronicle of 
Tewkesbtiry," sitting on two eeats of State and 
holding three Churches in their hands. The 
one held between them is a noble cruciform 
church with a central tower and pinnacles, and 
seems to be intended for the Priory Church 
of S. James's, Bristol, of which they were the 
original founders. Each holds in the other 
hand a smaller cruciform church with a 
spire. 

In their noble mansion at 1 ewkesbury, 
whether built by themselves or by Fitz- 
Hamon is tmcertain, they saw the work grow 
to its completeness. Earl Robert himself 
adding the tower, although its delicate decora- 
tion of interlaced arcades was probably a 

* In excavating under the altar in 1875, was 
Sauid part of the base of an armed figure, with the 
tascripdoii, in old English, Ro^. Cansuil FUius Ktgis^ 
SB VHoabted memento of thb disringnishfd man. 



later addition. Foremost in the arts of peace 
as afterwards in those t>f war, inheriting the 
literary tastes of his BeawUrc father, and a 
munificent patron of art. Earl Robert has left 
oneof thepurestand noblest names which mark 
the Norman annals. To him William of Mai- 
mesbury dedicated his historical work, which 
is cited as attesting that he and Mabel, his 
countess, not only extorted no presents from 
the Abbot and Monks, but even returned their 
voluntary offerings. They spared no expense, 
fetching the renowned Caen stone from Nor- 
mandy, capping the great square central tower, 
now somewhat disfigured by its modem battle- 
ments and pinnacles, with a well-leaded spire 
of wood, asking the Abbot and Monks to dine 
on Simdays, keeping open house and dis- 
pensing lordly hospitality on the higher fes- 
tivals, and having their palace burnt by King 
Stephen's soldiers, among the changes and 
chances of the last great Norman civil war. 
Earl Robert's bones repose in the shrine 
which he and his countess erected at Bristol, 
and the^ probably she was laid to rest also, 
although there seems to be no certain testi- 
mony of the fact. 

There was, however, an earlier passage in 
the history of the Lordship of Tewkesbury, 
illustrating female powers of mischief and 
passion for revenge, the semi-romantic cha- 
racter of which induces us to find a place for 
it here. From Ethelred, brother of the great 
Alfred, was descended in the sixth generation 
Berthric or Brictric, a noble Saxon, who held 
the honour of Gloucester, and was the last 
ante-Norman Lord of Tewkesbury. Stand- 
ing high in the esteem of Edward the Con- 
fessor, that prince sent him on a diplomatic 
mission to Flanders, where Matilda, the 
daughter of the famous Earl Baldwin made 
such advances to him as are usually con- 
sidered the privilege of ladies in leap-year 
only. AVTiether his political errand prospered 
or miscarried we know not, but Uie lady's 
diplomacy did not succeed in winning him. 
We must leave the reader for himself or her- 
self to fill up the tender or indignant passages 
of this singular afiair at discretion ; and also 
to conjectiure to what personal gifts Berthric 
was indebted for an attractiveness which had 
such disastrous results to himself and his 
heritage, and what motives, prudential or 
personal, led him to decline the lady's offer. 
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Mr Blunt, already quoted by us, tells the 
3<equel of his story as follows, pp. 22, 23 : — 

Tact an/1 cMmesy omM not heal a woman's 
v<.TXRrie«l pruJe, and La/lj Maad became hiii enemy 
Uit «y*T, iUsffjT^ long ihe iriaile a hij^her matrimonial 
f.itfiU a."'! iri '053 b-xamc the wife of William, Duke 
fA Nr^rman^y. The evcntfal year, 1066, marie her 
^jrn«en '/ hti^WrA, ami then came the hoar of her 
V *«(;■« r.KA. With t he k injj' •» authority to back her — d id 
*he *fc! him her motives ?— Maud caiLsed the former 
/>«*#«? f/ her -ridi.icr^et favour to be "seized in his 
r.bayti «'>< H*n\^, %\/-^\r three miles from Cran bourn 
Ar^^ ' *+u!re rJt had, pterhaps, fled for *<anctuary), 
rAk 'h^ very 'id 7 '^/ her coronation, and had him con- 
v*y*r: i y.-^x^a V, Winchester. All hLi bnds were 
'hen .r.Ade orer v> the an^^ qneen, and he him^lf 
died miwEraryiy in priv^n ^^rtly afterwards. 

Thn.1, the Honour of Gloucester passed into 
Norman hands. Q^een Matilda held it till 
her death. Her husband treated it as crown 
dcmetne. William Rufas granted it to Fitz- 
Hamon. 

Thf: irife of the gallant Earl who fell 
at Hannockbum was a lady whose family 
connections touched all the three component 
parts of our present United Kingdom. We 
might strew the rose, the shamrock, and the 
thLsde together on her grave. She was 
Maud, daughter of John de Burgh, Earl of 
Ulster, her eldest sister being the wife of 
King Robert Bruce. That grave has been 
identified, together with that of her hus- 
band, close on the north side of it. Cut 
short perhaps by grief at her bereavement, 
the young widow was laid there in the first 
year of her widowhood. It was marked by 
" a fine and large slab, from which a magni- 
ficent brass had been ruthlessly taken." The 
grave had been evidently opened before, as 
also had the EarFs (her husband). " The 
masonry" of the latter was " very fine, and as 
fresh as if laid yesterday," a touching 
memorial of the loving care with which his 
remains were bestowed. It contained nearly 
all the bones of a man about six feet high. 
A portion of his armed effigy was found in 
excavating under the altar, holding " an in- 
verted torch in his hands, signifying the ex- 
tinction of male issue." How touching is 
the pathos which these shattered memorials 
of bereavement and blighted hopes bespeak. 
The shadow of sorrow fell upon her life, its 
gloom deepened, and she died without a son 
to keep in remembrance the name of her 
dead lord's illustrious house. 

(7b ^ continued,) 
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|URXIXG over the pages cf lb 
Sweetman's first Tolnnie we nodct: 
The charter of King Toim j^at 
by he offers to God/theOnid 
and the Pope, the kingdoms of Fngfarf 
and Ireland, and taking them back is fa 
swears fealty therefor to die Pope, h 
token thereof the Chnrch ch^n jeaz^ r. 
ceive, in lieu of service, 1000 maiks sta- 
ling (666/. ly. 4^.)— lumiielj, 700 noli 
for England, and 300 lor Ireland (489); 
a BuU of Pope Innocent III., *commiDdifl( 
the archbishops, bishops, abbots, pfdns. 
princes, earls, barons, kn^hts, and people d 
Ireland to persevere in fealty to King Jota 
(521); the King's charter of giant to tk 
King of Connaught of the land of Coanaogte, 
rendering yearly to the King at die Ex- 
chequer, Dublin, 300 Marks (654) ; lettos 
of the King to the Justiciary, commandiic 
him to cause a casde to be constructed a 
Dublin, ^fc-ith good dykes and strong wilh^ 
and for this purpose to take 300 marks (216) 
(this is Dublin Castle) ; letters of Henry EL 
to the Justiciary of Ireland, on his becomiog 
King, which read very like a speech fixxn the 
throne at the present day (723) ; mandite 
that no Irishman shall be elected (/>., made 
bishop) in cathedral churches in Ireland 
(736); the archbishops and bishops of Irdud 
having, on the other hand, subseqendy issued 
an ordinance that no Englishman should be 
received as a canon in their churches. Pope 
Innocent IV. commanded them to revoke 
their ordinance (3084). There arc also 
several curious documents relating to a con- 
troversy between the King and the Archbishop 
of Dublin, regarding a forest in the mountains 
near Dublin, which ended by the King com- 
manding that all woods within the lands of 
the See should be disafforested (1757 and 
1769, &c.). Further on we find letteis 
relating to Hugh de Lacy's war against the 
King (11 10); a letter from Kathal, King d 
Connaught, on the same subject Hugh de 
Lacy, he .writes, the enemy of the King, 
the King's father, and of Kathal, who was 
expelled from Ireland by King John, hat 
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come to that country to disturb it Kathal 
remains ^rm in his fidelity to the King ; but 
the closer he adheres to the King's service 
the more he is harassed by those who pretend 
fealty to the King, and shamefully fail against 
the enemy ; so that between Hugh de Lacy 
on the one hand, and those who pretend to 
be faithful on the other, Kathal is placed in 
great difficulty ; wherefore, unless it is better 
that the peace of Ireland should be subverted 
by this disturber, Kathal prays the King to 
send a force thither to restrain Hugh's inso- 
lence (1174). 

In the second volume, which covers the 
period between 1252 and 1284, we have 
details of the grant of Ireland by Henry III. 
to his son. Prince Edward, and of the acts 
of the latter as Lord of Ireland. Alienor, his 
consort, was entitled to Queen's gold in Ire- 
1^^ (^35) \ ^^d archbishops, bishops, &c., 
barons, knights, &c., in Ireland, are directed 
to be obedient to the impression of Edward's 
seal, and intentive and respondent to him 
who bears it as Chancellor (453). In fact, 
Edward appears to have exercised kingly 
power in Ireland long before he became King 
of England. It is worthy of note that there 
are preserved at the Record Office several 
rolls of Prince Edward, dating soon after the 
grant was made to him, and such parts of 
them as relate to Ireland have been abstracted 
in this volume. 

It was in Edward's capacity as Lord of 
Ireland that Henry III. addressed to him 
letters on the defeat of Brian O'Neill, in a 
conflict near Down, by the commonalty of 
the city and county of Down. The King 
highly extols the zeal and devotion of the 
commonalty. The messengers from Ireland 
having prayed the King for some graces, the 
latter exhorts Edward to treat the suppliants 
so liberally that others may be animated to 
seek the increase of his advantage and honour 
(661). Several documents show that 
Edward was about to visit Ireland, but the 
probability is that he never carried out this 
intention. The following letters of the King, 
addressed to archbishops, bishops, &c., in 
Ireland, and relating to Prince Edward, 
appear to us to possess great historical 
value : — 

The King had believed that the disturbances long 
prevailing in the kingdom had been Uioroughly 



quelled by the ordinance made at London regarding 
the liberation of Edward, the Kingf sson, who, wter the 
hateful battle of Lewes, had, to secure the peace of the 
kingdom, of his own free will given himself up as a 
hostage. The King, his son, the magnates, and the 
commonalty had sworn to obey this ordinance. But 
his son hadi, against it and his own oath, gone over to 
marchers and other rebels against the King, and by his 
adhesion favoured and upheld those against whom he 
ought to prove himself an enemy. According to 
rigour of law and his own deed Edward had thus 
forfeited his right to the kingdom and all his demesnes. 
The King therefore commands the archbishops, &c., 
not to favour, aid, or obey Edward or his bailiffs, but to 
strive to promote peace and concord in Ireland, so 
conducting themselves that no danger accrue to that 
country from those who have shown themselves to be 
rebels there (776). 

These and many other documents throw 
much new light upon the acts of Prince 
Edward as Lord of Ireland during his father's 
lifetime. 

About 13 Edward I. we have letters of 
Donald Rufus MacCarty, lord of the Irish 
of Desmond, to the King. In these letters 
he expresses his vehement desire to be sub- 
jected to the King's domination, and to 
acquire the King's friendship; he therefore 
sends an emissary, and prays the King to 
place confidence in what the emissary shall 
say, which he [Donald] will take care firmly 
and faithfully to perform (2363). 
- The commerce of this period is amply 
illustrated, and details are furnished show- 
ing that the trade of Ireland, especially in 
wines, was considerable in the thirteenth 
centuiy. 

The third volume, but recently issued, is 
by no means inferior to its predecessors. It 
includes abstracts of all entries found on the 
Rolls from 1285 to 1292. Taking selections 
at random, we note a very important and in- 
teresting report on the Exchequer of Dublin, 
the Mints of Dublin and Waterford, the 
custom of wool, hides, and woolfells, the es- 
cheatry and chancery, the state of Ireland, &c. 
(pp. 1-15) ; a Brief or Bull of Pope Honorius 
IV. deciding a double election to the See of 
Meath in favour of the prelate elected by the 
archdeacon and clergy (258). Especially 
noteworthy is a diary or itinerary of John de 
Sandford, Archbishop of Dublin, when Keeper, 
in his journeys through Ireland in order to 
pacify it. It comprises the names of the 
various places he stopped at, the length of 
his stay, and his expenses. During his pro- 
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gress the Keeper was entertained on several 
occasions by friends, and it cannot fail to be 
remarked that on those occasions the ex- 
penses are curtailed (559). Two other very 
interesting documents are the rolls of petitions 
from Ireland addressed to Edward I. after his 
return from abroad (558 and 622). In one 
of these Theobald le Butler, ancestor of the 
Marquis of Ormonde, prays that he may have 
the prisage of wines in Ireland, which his 
father had before him, and that the service of 
finding an armoured horse at the gate of the 
Castle of Dublin, by which he holds the manor 
of Bray, in the county of Dublin, may not be 
converted into a payment of money (p. 315). 
We have also a petition from the burgesses 
of Kilmedan, in the county of Waterford, 
pra}dng for a new charter of liberties, that 
which they had having been eaten up by a hog 
(1179). There are several documents relat- 
ing to the Welsh who were taken over to 
Ireland on the King's service, and the payment 
of their wages, &c. (p. 246, &c.). No. 73 is a 
grant to a citizen of Kilkenny of customs to 
maintain the new bridge of Trenedinestone 
(Thomastown^. 

The foregomg extracts may give some idea 
of the varied contents of Mr. Sweetman's 
Calendar, but it would be needless to 
multiply examples, which would be but a 
repetition of the contents of the book itself. 
It is enough to say that in these three volumes 
an official picture of the state of Ireland from 
1171 to 1292 is given for the first time, from 
imquestionable sources. The documents so 
calendared comprise mandates for the 
government of the country, Congas d'Elire 
in favour of archbishops and bishops and 
other ecclesiastical persons, appointments 
of Justiciaries, Chancellors, and other high 
officials, grants of lands, fisheries,, chases, and 
the like, historical letters, inquisitione post 
mortem, extents,/.^, surveys of land, and other 
particulars ; the whole forming an interesting, 
important, and authentic body of evidence 
relating to Ireland at a remarkable period of 
her history. Volumes such as these are 
worthy of a place in every library, and the 
liberality of Government has fixed their price 
at such a moderate sum that they are within 
reach of every student. 

It is gratifying to know that, on the repre- 
sentation of those interested in the subject. 



the publication of a calendar of documents 
relative to Scotland in the English archives 
has been sanctioned by the Treasury, and is 
proceeding under the direction of the Lord 
Clerk Register. In this great field of com- 
petition — bringing to light the original docu- 
ments which make up the history of a nation 
— The Antiquary and its readers also will 
wish success to the rival editors. Ireland is 
first, and worthily, in the field ; but let her 
look to her laurels. 




®n tbe 3m(tation of Cbriet 
bi? ZCbomaa a liempfe. 

|HE almost divine work, divided into 
four Books, and usually called the 
Imitation of Christ, was written 
and composed by Thomas \ Kem- 
pis, Canon-Regular of the Monastery of Mount 
St. Agnes, near Zwoll, who died a.d. 147 i. 
Endeavours have been made to claim the 
authorship for one John Gesen, Gessen, 
Gersen, Gerzen, de Gessate — for thus 
variously is the name given — who is pre- 
sumed to have been Abbot of the Benedic- 
tine Monastery of St Stephen, at Veicelli, in 
the north of Italy ; but in spite of all that 
has been written on the subject, one vital 
fact yet remains to be proved, and that is 
neither more nor less than that this Abbot 
John ever existed I He is a myth. 

Early in the seventeenth century a great 
contest about the authorship of this woric was 
started by the celebrated Dom Constantine 
Gaetani, O.S.B., Abbot of Monte Casino, as P. 

CamilloMella,S.J.,twiceerroneouslydescribes 
him ; and, up to the present year, nearly three 
hundred books, pamphlets, and articles have 
been written on the subject Yet P. Mella 
has not hesitated to affirm, on the authority 
of a " clever Briton" {un arguto Britanno), 
whose name he charitably withholds, that 
the number of works on the learned contesta- 
tion, written up to the year 1874, amounts 
to thirty-two thousand, seven hundred and 
eight* 

* Mella's words are that according to this clever 
Briton, as many works have been written on the 
learned controversy as weeks have elapsed since the 
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The rights of Thomas k Kempis to the 
authorship are incoDtestable, and as dear as 
the ra>"s of the sun at noontide. They have 
been clearly and irrefutably proved by the 
late Mgr. Malou, Bishop of Bruges, whose 
literary reputation is European. He gives a 
rthuimk of the arguments in favour of k Kempis 
and of the mythical Gersen, and has 
dearly shown that Thomas k Kempis is the 
real author.* A learned Father of theXSodety 
of Jesus has come forward with a new re- 
ckauffe of all the exploded arguments iu 
favour of Gersen, all of which had previously 
been refuted by Malou ; and we regret to 
notice that in his bitterness against the cause 
of the saintly Thomas k Kempis, he does not 
hesitate to adl him U Prussiano.\ A learned 
member of the illustrious Order of St. Bene- 
dict, writing under the name of a '* Casinese 
Benedictine of Primitive Observance," pub- 
lishes a series of eight articles in the Tablet^ 
which profess to be compiled from the 
** Controversia Gerseniana" of P. Mella. Any 
artides more incorrect than these we have 
Fudy, if ever, read. The Casinese Bene- 
dictine cannot even quote the Imitation 
correctly. AMiat weight can be given to the 
statements of a writer who asserts that 
Gerard de Rayneval, bom in 1300 and who 
died in 1384, was the author of a treatise iU 
Vtia Cammuni / the real author being Gerard 
Klagnus, or Groot, who died in 1384. 
Evidently the Casinese Benedictine has not 
studied the question. 

The Imitation is composed of four Books, 
each of which has a distinct title. Thus the 
first is D€ Imitatione Christi, Qui stquiiur 
me; the second, De internd com^ersatione, 
RigHum Dei intra vos est ; the third, De 
iniemd icaUione Audiam quid loquatorin me ; 
the fourth, De Sacramento aitaris Uenite ad 
me. In the enumeration of the works of 
Thomas II Kempis these four Books are 
sometimes given as separate treatises under 
the various headings. 

fkslliof the author. Now the mythical Gersen is 
p e Hu n c d to have died in 1245. Taking this date we 
have 1874—1145=629x52=32,708. 

• •• Rechcrchcs Ilistoriqncsct Critiques sur Ic Veri- 
table antear du lirre de rimitation de Tt^nis-Christ" 
. . . . par Mgr. J. B. Malou, £vc<iucde Bruges. Paris 
ct Toomai : Cartennan. 1858. 

t ** Delia controrersia Gcraeniana.'* ByC. Mella, 
S. 5 Prato) 1874. Reprinted from the Ciz't7f<l CaiiolUa. 



It may be well to give the title of the 
celebrated Editio Princeps of the Imitation 
printed at Augsburg by Gunther Zainer, a.d. 
1 468-1 4 7 2, because it explains how the four 
books became merged in the common name 
of The Imitation of Christ. 

Incipit libellus consoiatorius ad instructionem 
deiHftorum^ cujus primum capitulum est de 
imitadone christi ei contemptu vanitatum 
mundi ; et quidam totum libdium sic appellant^ 
scilicet libelium de imitadone christi, sicut 
eiHingeliufn mathd appeiiatur liber genera^ 
donis ihesu christi eo quod in prima capituio 
fit mentio de generacione christi secundum 
carnem. 

The colophon is this : — 

Viri egregii Thome Montis Sancte Agnetis in 
trajecto regularis canonid libri de christi imita- 
done numero quatuor finiunt feliciter per 
Gintheum (jir) zainer ex reutlingen progenitum 
Uteris impressi ahenis. 

This edition contains the celebrated word 
exterius* which is carefully left out in the 
various Benedictine and Gersenist editions. 

In England, in Catholic times, the Imita- 
tion was often called the Treatise De Musicd 
ecclesiastic^ of Thomas k Kempis. 

It is abundantly evident that the Imitation 
was originally conceived in Flemish, and put 
into Latin, whilst Thomas k Kempis penned 
his thoughts ; and it is very remarkable that 
the Flemish is the only language into which 
^e Latin of the Imitation can be fully and 
literally construed. As an example we give 
only one sentence : 

Ecce in cruce totum constat, et in moriendo 
TOTUM JACET (L ii. c xii. § 3). 
Yet the Flemish gives it to the very letter : 

Allks BESTAI.T dan in hct Kruis ; en in hd 
sten>en ligt alles. 

The Imitation contains many Flemish 
idioms, and low-Latin words; but these 
peculiarities are found often in the indisputed 
works of Thomas \ Kempis. 

Another feature of the Imitation, and 
which is to be observed in the " Garden of 
Roses" and ** Valley of Lilies," is the absence, 
so to say, of a consecutive plan of the work. 
Instead of each sentence being dependent on, 
or explaining the preceding one, it is com- 
plete of itself This was well known in 

• 1. i., c i., si sdrcs totam Bibliam txterius : the 
Benedictines give only xt tdra tatam Bibliam, 
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fonner days, because in some of the Codices 
the work is called Liber senteniiarum de Imi- 
taiione Christi ; and AdmmitUmes ad spirt- 
tualia trahentes. 

The plan of the composition of the Imi- 
tation quite carries out the styl^ or manner 
which Thomas k Kempis was wont to observe, 
and of which we have a description from his 
own pen. In the prologue to the Soliloquy 
of the Soul, he says : 

Varioetiam semionum genere^ nunchquens, 
nunc disputans^ nunc orans^ nunc colloquens^ 
nunc in proprid persond, nunc in peregrind, 
placido stylo textum prmsentem circumflexi 
(0pp. Antv. 1615, p. 443)- 

I believe that I am vdthin the mark 
when I estimate the number of printed 
editions of the Imitation at under foiu: 
thousand. It has also been translated into 
forty-six different languages, of which I 
possess thirty-three specimens. 

The Imitation of Christ is written in 
mecLsured language. From one of the many 
contemporary witnesses whose evidence in 
favour of Thomas \ Kempis as to the author- 
ship cannot be disputed — Adrian Van But — 
we learn that the measured language of the 
Imitation was well known during the life- 
time of the sainted author. His history 
commences with the year 1431, and ends 
with 1488, the year of his death ; and it forms 
one of the series of Historians published by the 
Belgian Government. Adrian Van But says : 

Hoc anno frater Thomas de Kempis de 
Mofite Sande Agnetis, professor ordinis regu- 
lariuni canonicorum, multos scriptis suis edifi- 
cat ; hie vitam Sancte Lidwigis descripsit^ et 
quoddam volumen Metrice, super illud Qui 
SEQUiTURME (Brux. 1870, t. i. p. 547)' 

A learned pastor of Hamburg, Dr. Charles 
Hirsche, a most devoted admirer of Thomas h. 
Kempis, and whom the study of the Imitation 
has occupied nearly twenty-five years, has 
succeeded in discovering in the Codex of 
Antwerp— that is, the celebrated autograph 
copy of 1 44 1 — certain marks and signs which 
he has been able to decipher, and which clearly 
proved the measured language or metre of the 
Imitation. These signs also show the inflec- 
tions with which the Imitation should be 
read. It is, perhaps, worthy of mention, that 
measured language is found as well in the 
" Hortulus Rosarum" and " Vallis Liliorum." 



Let us take a few lines of the first chapter 
of the First Book of the Imitation, by way of 
example : — 

Hsec sunt verba Christi qnibos cuitnonemur 
Quatenus mores ejus et vitam imUimur^ ; 
Si velimus veradter illuminari 
et ab onmi caecitate cordis liberari^ 
Summum igitur studium nostnmi sit 
in vita Jesu Christi ineditari. 

In all the earlier editions in different laa- 
guages up to the year 1599 the text of each 
is usually given as a whole — 1>., printed con- 
secutively, and not divided into new para- 
graphs. F. Henry Sommalius, S.J., was the 
first who dinded the text into separate verses; 
a form which has been, though not invariably, 
continued ever since. ' 

The carefiil and protracted study of Dr. 
Hirsche has led him to notice in the Antwerp 
Codex certain marks of punctuation which 
have hitherto passed unobserved, or at least 
imheeded. These signs, as we have said, 
evidently point out the inflections and pauses 
to be observed in reading the Imitation. 

These are the signs, or points. First a 
punctuM or full stop (.) equivalent to a comma, 
and which is easily distinguished firom the real 
fill! stop, because wherever it is used, the 
next word begins with a small letter. The 
full stop or punctum is given in the same form 
(.) ; but wherever this sign is used for the fiill 
stop, the word which follows it begins with a 
capital letter. Dr. Hirsche gives therefore a 
comma (,) wherever the shortest pause is 
marked. The other two signs which Thomas 
k Kempis uses are, the colon (:) for a pause 
somewhat longer than the comma, and a sign 
like a note of interrogation turned round (^ 
which expresses a still longer pause ; in a 
word, the colon is used for the semicolon, 
and die reversed note of interrogation for the 
colon. 

A few lines fi-om the text which Dr. Hirsche 
has edited will explain his arrangement. 

Vere alta verba non faciunt sanctum et justum : 

sed virtuosa vita efiicit Deo carum. 

Opto magis sentire compunctionem : 

quam scire ejus definiHonem. 

Si scires totam bibliam exterius et omnium philoso- 

phorum dicta £ 
quid totum prodesset sine caritate Dei ct gratia ? 



Memento frequenter iUius proverbii i 
quiA non satiatur oculus visu : 
nee aoris impletur auditu. 
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Stode tx^ cor tuom ab amore visibilium abstraherc : 

ct ad invisibiliA te tnmsfcrre. 

Nam s«tjuciues Miam senMialitatcm maculent conscien- 

tiam : 
et pcrdunt Deigratiam. 

The only thing wanting to enable the 
reader to study for himself the peculiarities 
of the original has now been supplied by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. By the aid of photography, he 
has just brought out on Dutch paper a foe- 
limiiU of the celebrated autograph copy of 
the Imitation in the handwriting of Thomas 
\ Kempis, signed by him, and with the date 
1 44 1. The signs which have been explained 
by Dr. Hirsche are very distinct It is a 
charming little volume, very tastefully got up ; 
the bindmg is a beautiful specimen of fifteenth- 
century work. The small price at which it 
is brought out places it within the reach of 
every one ; and thus lovers of the Imitation 
will have it in their power to possess a fac- 
dmiii of that golden book in the handwriting 
of its sainted author. 

But we ought to add that the Codex Ant- 
vtrpUnsis^ as it is called, of 1441, is merely 
the corrected version of the four Books. We 
do not produce it as the earliest dated MS. 
with the name of Thomas \ Kempis ; there 
is the Kirckheim Codex of 1425, and the 
Oxford Codex of 1438, both with the name 
of Thomas ik Kempis. He composed the 
first Book in 1414 ; the two next were finished 
by 1424; and he transcribed the four Books 
at the head of some of his works in 1441. 
This is the Antwerp Codex. The Gersenists 
refer triumphantly to the Codex of Mselck 
(Cod. Mdliansis /., which the Casinese Bene- 
dictine calls the Subiaco MS.) of 141 8 ; but 
they carefully conceal the fact that this MS. 
consists of oniy the first Book, which had 
been composed four years previously, and 
thus their argument falls to the ground. 

The earliest dated MS. which the Gersenists 
produce in favour of their mythical hero is the 
Codex of Parma of 1464, but it gives the 
name as Gerse/v, which they change into 
Gerseii, and without any justification such as 
"Abbot," or "O.S.B," The earliest dated 
one with the name of Gerson is the Codex 
Sangermanensisof 1460. Undated MSS. arc 
of no value as evidence. 

Edmund Waterton, F.S.A. 




Xa0t 1{elic0 of tbc Comidb 

ZTondue* 

By the Rev. W. Lach-Szyrma. 

PART II. 

{Cotulmded from page 18.) 

|HE Pentreath family have fortunately 
been careful about their genealogies, 
and the MS. history of the Pcn- 
treaths* certainly does credit to 
the antiquarian zeal and industry of Mr. 
Richard Pentreath, the principal compiler 
of it. From it we are led to think that 
old Dorothy Pentreath was of the S. Dayd or 
Chenduit branch of the family ; for the Pen- 
treaths seem to have been almost a little clan 
in Mousehole and Paul, and so have been 
forced to adopt extra patronymics to dis- 
tinguish the several branches of the fiimily. 
There were in the last century other Dorothy 
Pentreaths besides the old" woman supposed 
to be the last speaker of Cornish. 

The assertion that there was a particular 
Dorothy Pentreath at Mousehole, who did 
not suit the description of Daines Barring- 
ton, and that therefore she must have been an 
arrant impostor, is scarcely evidence, as 
there were several persons bearing the same 
name — ^^., there was a Dorothy, daughter of 
John Pentreath, baptised at Paul, on Novem- 
ber 30th, 1739; and another Dorothy Pen- 
treath, daughter of Robert and Lydia Pen- 
treath, in 1 749. That either of these young 
Dorothies could have been the aged person 
seen by Daines Barrington, no one pretends ; 
but the firequency of the name shows some 
difficulty in fixing the identity of the person. 

The suspicion as to DoUy Pentreath is 
probably due partly to the singular mistake 
on her granite tomb outside Paul Church- 
yard, erected by Prince Lucien Buonaparte, 
giving the wrong date (/>., 1778) for her 
death. The real date of her birth probably will 
never be known, as the baptismal register of 
Paul Parish at the end of the seventeenth and 
beginning of the eighteenth centuries is in 
many places quite illegible. 

The story told by Daines Barrington (sup- 
ported by local tradition), is that in 1768, and 
again when he renewed his inquiries in 1773, 

« This fomily histofy, it is hoped, will soon be 
published. 
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there was one person, and one person only, 
who even pretended to speak Cornish. This 
person, according to the statement in Paul 
Register, was buned on December 27th,*i777. 
The centenary of the Cornish language was 
observed two years ago at Paul School-house, 
100 years after that date. Probably, her 
Cornish was very corrupt, and it may be she 
pretended to more than she actually knew ; 
but if any date can be fixed for the dying 
out of the language, it would be the date of 
her decease, for it certainly survived John 
Keigwin. 

The real point of interest, however, about 
the Cornish is not whether a certain old 
woman at Mousehole was the last to speak 
the language or not ; but, how does an Aryan 
language m a civilised country die out? 
What is the diagnosis of the last struggle for 
existence of a European tongue ? The diag- 
nosis of the final struggle of old Cornish can be 
discovered with fair accuracy; and, if we 
compare it with the symptoms of decay in 
other declining Aryan languages, it would seem 
that general laws are at work here also. 

I. The first point that is curious about the 
decay of Cornish is that it lingered in the 
small towns and villages after it had expired 
in the country districts. For traditions of 
Cornish, one should not go to Zennor, or 
Morvah, but to small towns like Mousehole 
and Newlyn, where history affirms the lan- 
guage was used in the vernacular after it had 
been given up by the rural population. 
Although this is not such as d priori one 
would expect, yet it may be accounted for. 
The rural population of most parts of Europe 
are somewhat migratory — />., from their farm- 
steads or villages into the towns on market 
days. To the Cornish rustics, from an early 
date, probably firom the age of Elizabeth, 
English must have been essential, and Cor- 
nish a mere luxury. As rustics generally are 
economical in ideas and expression, the 
luxury of the Cornish tongue was soon given 
up and the necessary English was retained. 
In the small towns or large villages (as one 
chooses to define them) of Mousehole, New- 
lyn, and S. Just, there lingered until the early 
part of last century, or the end of the seven- 
teenth, a small Cornish-speaking population ; 
just as in Kirk Arbory, or Kirk Braddon, in 
the Isle of Man, there now is a Manx-speak- 



ing population, though, firom Mr. Jenner's ac- 
count,* in the Isle of Man there would seem to 
be still as many Manx-speaking people as West 
Cornwall had persons who talked Cornish 
in the age of the later Stuarts. 

Is this vitality of a declining language in 
large villages a law, or only a Cornish excep- 
tion to the rule? In Luzatian it possibly 
applies. The vitality of the Slavonic amidst 
the German-speaking population is probably 
due mainly to the fact that the Luzatians are 
village-dwellers. So we may say of the other 
minor Slavonic tongues, which have seemed 
to be in danger, but are now intrenched in 
their village strongholds, and occasionally 
bud forth mto gushes of literary effort. 

The inhabitants of small towns or villages 
can live to themselves, but this is impossible 
to scattered populations. A coterie may be 
formed of peasant families who love old ways, 
old customs, and even the old language, where 
that is in danger from the foreigner. As the 
Luzatian peasant in the village community 
surrounded by Germans clings nowadays to 
his old Slav, so once the Cornish peasant in 
Mousehole, or Newlyn, clung to the old 
Cornish ; and probably, had it lingered to 
the present day, an age of literary revival 
would have caught it up, as it has caught 
the Luzatian-Serb, and saved it from extihc- 
tion. The village-dweller is generally less 
nonaadic than the scattered agriculturist 
National spirit and national language are 
more ingrained in the dwellers of large villages 
in Eastern as well as Western Eiu-ope tlmn 
in lonely, scattered populations, where one 
would expect (at first sight) to find most old- 
fashioned ideas. The moorsman of England 
nowadays is often a semi-townsman, half 
jockey, half grazier and cattle dealer. The 
moorsman of Cornwall, a century or two 
ago, was more Anglicised than the village- 
dwellers of the western coasts. 

II. Another point is that a language sur- 
vives in jest when it has ceased to be used 
seriously ; in other words, that its last stage 
is that of a local slang, supposed to have 
a rather comical effect Probably Welsh 
may be so used in some parts of the English 
border, and Irish among some Irishmen, 
who really cannot speak their ancient Celtic 

* ^* The Manx Language : its Grammar, Liteiatuie^ 
and Present State." By H. Jenner, Esq. 
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tongue, but quote an Irish sentence or a 
word now and then to point a joke. 

To a philologist there is nothing comical 
in the sound of an expiring language ; but 
not so to the peasant Everything strange 
to him b ridiculous ; and the only use to 
which he can put an ancient, expiring lan- 
guage is either to keep a secret understand- 
ing with his comrades — as the Manx do now 
^-m else to pomt a joke. This desire for a 
second language for such purposes is really 
one of tiie causes of the formation of slang. 
But in an ancient language the elements of a 
local slang are ready at hand. So the old 
Cornish, though dead as a language, may 
have long survived, and still almost survives 
as a slang dialect This is one of the diffi- 
culties which surround the tmcing of its 
remains in common speech; for Cornish 
words are thought vulgar or naughty ; and 
die young especially arc inclined to laugh 
when asked about them, as if there was 
something particularly comical in the old 
Celtic speech — ^which is now considered as 
an old-£uhioned slang. Religious motives 
and scrupulosity, I believe, in some cases, 
have hindered their use. 

III. Proverbs are the most vital parts 
of a language — Le,^ except its isolated words 
and its accents, both of which may be handed 
on to a dialect An illustration of this 
fiict is to be found in tlie collection of 
Cornish proverbs which seem to have lingered 
dU the middle of the last century. Some of 
these in the so^ralled Pryce's Grammar were 
probably extinct a long time before the publi- 
cation cfthat book. But there is no doubt that 
die Cornish proverbs and sayings had a long 
▼iulity. Deugitna why — God be with you 
— ^whK:h b said still to be remembered; 
the words (almost the name) pedn-a-mean^ 
or game of heads and tails ; the fishing cry, 
Bnai mda iruja^ pestvariha^ pempthtz wethez 
—"All is scrawed" — are perhaps all that are 
really remembered, if we except Mr. Bernard 
Victors sayings, which he seems to have 
recollected from childhood. 

The reasons why proverbs should survive 
the true languages of which they form apart, 
are manifest: — 

I. Ordinary people,and especially peasants, 
regard language from a standpoint of utility. 
If the old lai^^iage is of little practical use, 
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they cease to employ it But proverbs have 
a sort of traditional value. They are the 
sa)rings of the ancients, and do not bear trans- 
lation into a new tongue. So men retain the 
proverb when they have ceased to speak the 
language. 

2. Another reason may be that old people, 
who cannot express themselves any longer in 
the dying language, still like to retain some 
relics of it, and recite by rote the " old saws 
which they learnt in childhood. Those who 
cannot express even a common want in a 
language, may still learn and utter proverbs in 
it We see this in Latin. How many thou- 
sands of Englishmen there are who at this day 
could not write a line of decent Latin prose, 
and still less hold a conversation in Latin, but 
who yet like to " lug in" a Latin quotation 
whenever it is appropriate, and sometimes 
when it is not AVhat Latin is to the learned 
of Europe to<lay, that Cornish was to a few 
aged Comishmen a century or so ago^a 
language to be quoted, but not to be gene- 
rally used. 

IV. The last stage of decay of a language, 
which may be said to follow its actual death — 
as words without grammar are the mere bones 
of speech — is the survival of words into the 
patois of the country where the dead language 
once lived. In Cornwall, these linguistic 
bones may be picked up here and there, 
hke the remains of mortality in an over- 
crowded churchyard. They exist as actual 
words in common use, supposed by the 
people to be English, but really quite foreign 
to the English language. This vitality of 
words is more manifest in nouns than in 
verbs ; but every part of speech, except the 
preposition, is affected by the old Celtic in 
some cases. The fact is, the English language 
is rich in verbs, and there was scarcely an 
action or state which English did not provide 
for. Still the Comishman could not give up 
his expressive verb, to clunky to swallow ; or 
to iaggcfiy to splash ; and English has not per- 
haps any simple verb for to Jowdy, or wade 
with the boots on. 

Trade terms have great vitality. The 
English trade term is not known, or is not 
exacUy equivalent, and so the Cornish word 
lingers in common speech. The names of 
animals and plants also are often retained 
when the English name is not known. 

F 
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The present condition of the old Cornish 
may be best recognised by the Glossaries con- 
nected with the Essays on the language by 
Messrs. Victor and Pentreath. Many Saxon 
terms, of course, foimd entrance into those 
Glossaries, but they give, on a whole, a fair idea 
of the still lingering relics of the old language. 

Such are the main points noticeable in Uie 
decay of the Old Cornish, which, with the Old 
Prussian, may be said to be the only impor- 
tant European language that has actually 
died out in modem times. How far the laws 
of decay which I have noticed in Cornish are 
applicable to Prussian (which my readers will 
remember was a tongue akin to the Jithuanian, 
nearer to Sanscrit than most of our Eiuropean 
languages) I cannot say; but it seems to me 
that both with regard to Manx and to Wen- 
dish some of these rules apply. The whole 
subject is one of the deepest interest, both 
from an historical and a philological stand- 
point 

I hope on a future occasion to make a few 
remarks on some of the relics of Cornish still 
lingering in the common dialect of the 
county. 




Civic anb otber flDaces* 

By George Lambert, F.S.A. 

|HE sceptre, as we all know, is the 
emblem of sovereignty in all ages 
and places ; but it is not perhaps 
equally known that a mace is only a 
sceptre under another name, used by those 
who act in some capacity or other under the 
authority of the sovereign. Such, at all 
events, it is in theory. 

But it is my intention here to regard the 
subject of maces practically; and hence I 
have put together the following remarks 
upon an emblem, the history of which I 
have endeavoured to trace in a plain and 
popular manner. With these few words of 
preface I enter at once upon my subject. 

The mace (massue or masse) was a 
weapon used in the Middle Ages both in 
battles and tournaments, and it was also a 
common weapon with ecclesiastics, who by 
the tenure of their office were forbidden to 



use the sword. '* Put up thy sword into its 
sheath," says the Great Master to St PetCTy 
''for all they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword'' (John xviiL 2 ; Matt 
xxvL 52). Maces are presumed to be the 
representatives of Sceptres, a name derived 
from the Greek vtaprrpw (skeptron), a staff 
or rod carried by kmgs and rulers as a 
symbol of power, sovereign and judiciaL The 
sceptre was considered as a holy or sacred 
emblem, and to take an oath and toudi the 
sceptre was to make the most solemn of aU 
objurations. Hence in Homer it is ac- 
counted as sacred, for when Jove swears, it is 
as of ten by his sceptre as by Heaven or by the 
river Styx. 

The sceptre dates from the very highest 
antiquity, and it has assumed various 
forms — from a pole, a leading staff, a shep- 
herd's crook, and so forth to its present 
form. Jacob, as the head of his fanuly, we 
are told, worshipped '' leaning on his staff;" 
King David constandy refers to God's "rod" or 
''staff" in the Psalms ; the magicians had divin- 
ing jods ; but Moses had a rod or staff that 
by God's holy will was to work and did, work 
wonders. "He stretched forth his' rod 
over the Red Sea, and the waters were 
divided." 

Maces were generally made of iron, or of 
wood and iron, and their use in war. was to 
break the armour of the opponent and also to 
unhorse him. But they had their use also in 
times of peace. We find in Cavendish's 
"Life of Wolsey" that a mace was carried 
before that Prelate as the Pope's l^ate, and 
that he continued to use the same emblem as 
Lord Cardinal In 1344, imder Edward III., 
the Commons prayed the king that no one 
within cities or boroughs should bear maces 
of silver except the king's seigeants, but 
should bear maces of copper and of no other 
metal, and also such weapons as they were 
wont to bear in ancient times. In 1354 the 
same king granted to the mayor and sheriffs 
of London the liberty (not the right) to bear 
maces either of gold or silver in the presence 
of the king, his queen, or his children ; the 
right to bear the mace in their own city and 
county of Middlesex they had held for yiears 
prior to 1354 ; but, be it remarked, this was a 
liberty only. Eich£u:d II. gave to the Mayor of 
York a laige silver-gilt mace, and also aJlowed 
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the scfgeants-at-mace to have their maces 
ornameDted with the royal arms. In 17 
Richard II. the Commons petitioned that no 
seigeant of any town should beallowed tocarry 
his mace out of his own liberty or township. 

Henry IV., in the fifth year of his reign, 
granted permission to the sergeants-at- 
mace of the mayor and sheriffs of Norwich to 
carry gold or silver or silver-gilt maces in the 
king's presence ; and Henry V. gave to the 
guild of St. George at Norwich a wooden 
mace with a dragon's head at the top. The 
mayor of Reading was permitted to bear the 
mace before Kmg Henry VI.; but this 
permission was somewhat encumbered with 
difficulty, for the king writes to the mayor 
that " since he had granted that right he had 
been informed that it was contrary to the 
usage of that ancient borough to bear a staff 
into the church or monastery, saving only 
two tiffed staves to be borne by the bailiff 
of the sibbot AVhercfore," he adds, "we 
charge you straightly not to use nor bear any 
mace or sign within the said town of Reading, 
wheret^ the right and interest of our monas- 
tery might be interrupted or hurt." This 
letter is dated from the Palace of Eltham, in 
Kent, the 30th of July. This letter is merely 
ouoted to show the jealousy with which the 
nght to cany the mace as an emblem of 
authority was at that time regarded. How- 
ever, and notwithstanding this document, 
which is given in full in Coates' " History of 
Reading,** the right of the mace was conceded 
to the town and corporation by charters 
of Elizabeth and Charles I. 

The corporation of Cambridge bought 
themselves four maces in the tenth year of 
Edward IV. ; but the grand maces which are 
now shown at the Town Hall of Cambridge 
are not those which the corporation then 
bought, for the present great mace was pre- 
sented to Cambndge by Samuel Shepheanl^ 
Jua, Esq , and is dated 1710 ; and the three 
smaller maces were presented by Mr. Thomas 
Sdater Bacon, M.P., in the year 1724, and 
are inscribed : — *' The Gift of Thomas Bacon, 
Esq. — ^Thomas Nutting, Mayor. 1724.'' What 
became of the four original maces of the date 
of Edward IV. is not known ; but probably 
they were lost or stolen, for it is left on 
lecoid that thev used to be let out to the 
for ttie use and profit of the 



treasury of the town at the rate of y. 4//. 
per day, the parties hiring them finding two 
pledges for their re-delivery. 

Edward VI. granted two maces to the 
Mayor and Corporation of St Albans. Eliza- 
beth, in 1573, empowered the Mayor of 
Thedbrd to have two sergeants who might 
carry two silver maces before him within his 
borough. Elizabeth also gave a mace to the 
City of Norwich in 1578, and in the follow- 
ing year granted to the town of Hertford the 
right of having a sergeant who might carry 
the mace before the bailiff; and in 1605 
James I. permitted that there should be two 
sergeants to carry two maces of silver and 
gilt with gold bearing the king's arms. James 
also granted to the town of Great Berkhamp- 
sted Vko sergeants to carry one mace of 
silver before the bailiff; and the mace was to 
bear the arms of Prince Charles, for Berk- 
hampsted belonged to the Prince of Wales 
as Duke of Cornwall, and, indeed, was 
regarded as part and parcel of his Duchy. 

On occasions of Royal visits to corporate 
towns, the mayor himself bears the mace 
before the sovereign; and there is an instance 
on record of the Mayor of York, in the year 
1503, preceding the Princess Margaret during 
her progress through his city, on her way to 
Scotland to be married to James IV., and 
carrying the mace upon his shoulder. 

To the best of my knowledge, the earliest 
provincial maces stiU in existence are those of 
Tenterden, in Kent — the one dated 1649 
and the other 1660. Both arc cup-shaped, 
three inches in diameter, with a coronet of 
fleurs-de-lys and crosses fatiie^ and with a 
ship in full sail, marked ** Tenterden." 

It is commonly reported that the mace 
belonging to the College of Physicians is tlie 
identical '' bauble"* inveighed against by the 
Lord Protector, Oliver Cromwell, when he 
called out : " Sir Harry Vane ! The Lord pro- 
tect me from Sir Harry Vane !** Then, stamp- 
ing his foot on the floor of the House, as a 
signal for his musketeers to enter, he ex- 
claimed : ** Take away that bauble : ye are 
no longer a Parliament The Lord has done 
with you : He has chosen other instruments 
for carrying on His work." — April 20, 1653. 

We now come to the maces of the time of 
Charies II., of which there are almost num- 
berless specimens, and these are all crowned 
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It has been stated that these crowns were 
added to the maces on the reinstalment of 
Charles II. on the throne. This statement 
can be well borne out by facts, because we 
have a mace in the City of London belong- 
ing to the Corporation of the Ward of Chepe. 
The mace is dated 1624, the time of James I. ; 
it is ift. loin. long, and six inches longer 
than that of Tenterden, and twenty-five years 
earlier. It is an inverted half-sphere, and on 
it is engraven : — " At the charge of Chepe 
Ward and the Inquest ; Thos. Shingler 
being foreman. Anno 1624." Another in- 
scription testifies that "The crown was 
superadded to this mace by the Inquest 
of the Ward of Chepe \ anno 1678. Matthew 
Meriton, foreman." It bears the particular 
goldsmiUis' hall mark which answers to 
the year 1624, thus justifying and proving 
the fact of its having been made before the 
addition of the crown. 

Charles II. granted to Gloucester the 
right of using a mace with four sergeants-at- 
arms to carry it At Southampton it was 
the practice to carry a mace before the 
mayoress also, as appears in the " Report of 
the Public Records in 1837," when the lady 
went in state ; and at Nottingham there was 
a mayoress's sergeant In that town a 
curious custom for a time existed, and pos- 
sibly may yet endure. When the mayor went 
out of office, the mace was laid on the table 
before him, covered with (I think) crape, 
rosemary, and bay, and this was called " the 
burying of the mace." The outgoing mayor 
saluted it, and then handed it over to the in- 
coming officer. 

Many maces appear, from their inscriptions, 
to have been given by gentlemen who have 
had family or official connection with the 
towns to which they belong; thus, in 
1609 the Honourable Edward Talbot, 
second son of the Earl of Shrewsbury, gave 
a mace to Pontefract; and, in 1636, Sir 
Thomas P. Hoby gave one to the town of 
Scarborough. Sir Joseph Williams, one of 
the Secretaries of State under Charles II-, 
gave a mace to Thetford; and, though 
Thetford is now disfranchised, the mace, 
the loving cup, and the other town re- 
galia are carefully preserved. The mace 
belonging to the Corporation of the 
Sedford Level was £^ven by its first gover- 



nor, William, Earl of Bedford; in 1683 
the mace of the town of Guildford was given 
by the Honourable Henry Howard ; and in 
1670, his uncle, afterwards Duke of Norfolk, 
gave a mace to the City of Norwich ; it is 
said that it weighs 160 ozs.' The two maces 
of Newcastle-under-Lyne were presented by 
William Leveson-Gower, Esq., in 1680 ; and 
it is reported that Admiral Russell, after- 
wards Earl of Orford, gave a mace to Cam- 
bridge. But if so, it must be one of the 
University maces, because we know for cer- 
tain that those of the town were given by 
Mr. Bacon, as stated above.* In 1703 the 
Duke of Hamilton gave a mace to the 
Corporation of Preston ; Sir Robert Walpole, 
in 1753, gave a mace to Norwich ; in 1739 
Colonel Twisleton gave two maces to 
the City of Carlisle ; and as lately as 18 10, 
Mr. George Forester, afterwards Lord 
Forester, gave a mace to the town of Wen- 
lock. No date has been assigned to the 
two staves or maces belonging to the City 
of Oxford. In 1632, John Sadler and Richard 
Quiney gave two maces to the town of Strat- 
ford-on- Avon ; one of these has the Corpora- 
tion s6al under the pommel of the handle. 
They are silver gilt and sixteen inches long, 
without date or hall mark ; they have plam 
bowls, surmounted with the arms of Fiance 
and England quarterly, enamelled in their 
proper colours ; the coronets of crosses /o//^ 
are much damaged. 

The larger, called the Sadler mace, is 
silver gilt, 2ft. 6in. long. It has a very highly 
ornamented cup, and is surmounted by a 
crown, on the band of which are these words : 
" The Freedom of England, by God's blessing 
restored, 1660." On the boss or pommel 
is inscribed, "The Gift of John Sadler, 
1632, Citizen, Grocer of London" — thus 
evincing another example of a mace proper, 
but subsequently crowned after the restora- 
tion of the monarchy. Quiney's mace re- 
sembles the Sadler, but there is no inscrip- 
tion on it. Both men were Londoners, and 
John Quiney, third son of Richard Quiney, 
married Shakespeare's youngest daughter, 

* While on this subject of the Cambridge maces 
I would call to the memory of all who were at Cam- 
bridge with the Archaeological Association in 1878, 
the curious silver rests employed to receive and hold the 
maces,' and to prevent thiem from lyiog flat upon thfi 
tabic 
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Judith. There is in the churchyard of Strat- 
ford-oa-Avon, a tombstone, with one of these 
maces rudely cut upon it, to the memory of 
Robert Bideel, Sa^ent of the Masse, who 
departed this life, August 25, anno 1686, aged 
seventy-four years. The mace carried by the 
Earl il Nottingham when Lord High Chan* 
cellor, of whatever pattern it may have been, in 
1587, the 19th year of Elizabeth, was stolen 
from his house in Knightrider Street It seems 
that there lived in that street a woman who 
let out her attic to some men, and that 
during their absence, the woman's child peep- 
ing most inquisitively through the key-hole 
of the lodgers' door, saw that which she 
supposed to be a h^e piece of silver. The 
woman opened the lock with a knife, and 
thus rq^amed the Chancellor's mace; five 
persons were arrested and convicted of the 
theft 

At New Romney are to be seen two 
maces which used to be borne before the 
Barons of the Cinque Ports in the persons of 
their bailiff when they attended at the town 
of Yarmouth to superintend, open, and regu- 
late the business transacted annually at Uie 
grand mart or fair for the sale of herrings. 
This right, strange as it may seem, was 
granted to the Cinque Ports ; and in these 
bailifib may be traced the first municipal juris- 
diction of &eat Yarmouth, over which the 
Cinque Ports continued to exercise their pre- 
rogative during the free frur, their bailifiOi 
b^ig admitted into court to the hearing and 
determination of causes, in conjunction with 
the magistrates of Yarmouth. In the loth 
year of the reign of Edward III. an attempt 
was made to reconcile the conflicting interests 
of the two jurisdictions ; but it was a futile 
efiort, for in the year 1574 a Bill was intro- 
duced to Parliament to enrol Yarmouth as a 
Cinque Port This, however, was never pro- 
poly carried out, and in the year 1703 the 
government of Yarmouth was settled imder 
Anne in iis proper and present form. 

The only mace of lead that I know of 
is at Llandiloesi in Wales. At Laughame 
are two maces of wood which were re- 
placed by brass. At Bridgenorth and at 
Carlisle the crown on the mace unscrews, 
so as to form a drinking cup. Exeter 
has four maces of the time of Charles II. ; 
and Fowey has two maces, each in the 



shape of an oar. The mace of Maigate is of 
Irish manufacture: it was purchased by Sir 
George Bowyer, and presented by him to that 
town. 

Mr. Wilfrid J. Cripps, F.S.A., in his well* 
known work on *' Old English Plate," devotes 
to maces a chapter, which I venture to 
abridge here : — 

The City of London with its varioos wards can 
show as maiy as thirty (different maces), bat none of 
them so ancient as some of those in the possession of 
provincial corporations : two of the very oldest being 
at Hedon, in Wilts. Somevdut more modem, but 
still unspoilt bv the addition of any arched crown, 
are the pair belonging to the little town of Winch* 
combe in the Cotswold hills in Gloucestershire. The 
arched crown is not often found before the reign of 
Charles II. In many cases crowns have been Mded 
to earlier maces, and they are aU much alike. The 
earliest of the City of London mace belongs to the 
Ward of Chcpe, and is a ^ood example of a mace of 
the time of Charles I., with a more modem crown. 
This addition was made in 1678, at the reouest of the 
ward, as one of the inscripdoos upon it teUs. It will 
be noticed that the arches spring from % narrow band, 
which is evidently also an addition. . The remainder 
of the bowl with its cresting, which has been muti- 
lated to mak^ room for the upper band together 
with the shaft, gives a good idea ol the earlier maoei. 
When the Ci^ maces were exhibited at the Society 
of Antiquaries in 1860^ this mace was selected for 
ci^graving by Mr. Octavius Morgan, because it so ad- 
mirably illustrated the changes which maoet under^ 
went at various times. The bowls are usually orna- 
mented with royal badges that fix their date, and 
sometimes are so fashioned as to unscrew from the 
stems, and to fasten on to feet, so as to form drinking 
cups, the arched crowns being also made removable 
to serve as covers. A standing cup, called the 
*' Godwin Cup," preserved at Berkeley Castle, is 
formed of a mace-head of the time of James !.» 
mounted as a drinking cup in thU way. As an 
example of a mace of an exceptional form is eiven 
(by Mr. Cripps) an engraving of the mace of the 
Tower Ward, London. Like other maces its original 
fashion has been altered by additions from time to 
time. The Tower Head is of the reign of Charles II., 
Imt no portion of it is much older. Certain sea-port 
to\i'ns have maces formed as silver oars, the symbol 
of their water bailiffs' jurisdiction. Rochester and 
Southampton are amongst the number. In some 
cases the oar is conceal^ within the stem when not 
required for use. 

The maces of the '' Esquire Bedells," and 
that formerly carried by the "Yeomen 
Bedell" of the University of Cambridge, to- 
gether with their inscriptions and the altera- 
tions which they have experienced from time 
to time, are minutely described by Mr. A. P. 
Humj^iry, M.A., of Trinity College, Cam* 
bridge, in a pi^per printed by him in the fourth 
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volume of the ''Transactions of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society/' 

Besides the maces referred to or described 
above, I am enabled, through the courtesy 
of the mayors or town clerks and other 
borough officials, to give particulars of the 
maces of the following towns, which may 
serve as a sample of the whole : 

Derby. — ^The Mace of the Borough of 
Derby is of silver, richly gilt, and is in length 
about 4fi 6in. The shaft, which is divided 
in the centre by a massive fillet, is terminated 
with a royal crown surmounted by the orb 
and cross. Upon the fiat surface of the head, 
beneath the arches of the crown, are the 
arms of Charles II. ; and around it are four 
semicircular arches containing the rose, fleur- 
de-l3rs, thistle, and crowned harp, between the 
initials "C.R." — ^these national emblems 
being repeated around the foot. The upper 
part of the shaft is ornamented with roses 
and admirable open-work; and the whole 
shaft is wreathed with rose^ beautifully inter- 
twined. In addition to the above {lamed 
emblems, the Mace has around its lower face 
the arms of the Borough of Derby (a buck 
couchant, within park>palings) &c. It bears 
the date, 1666, and the inscription : — " Disce 
mori a mundo : vivere disce Deo." 

Hull. — ^The Hull Mace is a very fine one, 
and very ancient It is of silver gilt, and is 
embellished wiA the Royal arras, the Cor- 
poration arms and the rose and thistle. There 
are also two small silver maces, the oldest of 
which bears date 1651. . One of these is 
sometimes carried before the sheriff 

Ipswich. — ^This borough possesses two 
maces, each about four feet long. They are 
of silver gilt, and are surmounted with 
crowns, having the rose, thistle, shamrock, 
and fleur-de-lys, chased upon the cup-shaped 
part below the crown. 

Lincoln. — The Corporation Mace of the 
City of Lincoln is a very handsome example. 
It is silver gilt, and measures four feet in 
height Like many other civic maces it 
belongs to the reign of Charles 11. The head 
of the mace is formed in the usual manner, 
with an open regal crown surmounted with 
the cross and oib. The part below the crown 
is divided into four compartments by draped 
forms wearing mural crowns. Each compart- 
ment contains a crown below the initials CR., 



surmounting respectively a rose, a thistle, a 
harp, and a fleur-de-lys. The stem of tiie 
mace is beautifiilly chased with roses and 
thistles, and is broken by two knobs. The 
connection of the head and stem is covered 
by very elegant spiral branches. It bears an 
inscription to the effect that it was beautified 
in the mayoralty of William Hayward, 1818. 
There is also a small sUver mace, known as the 
'' Mayoress's Mace." This has a hemispheri- 
cal head, with a border of fleur-de-ljrs, bearing 
three shields, the aims of the City of Lincoln, 
Ireland, and a plain cross. On the flat oi 
the hemisphere a shield bearing the Royal 
arms, previous to the accession of the House 
of Hanover, has been let in. 

London. — ^The Mace of the City of London 
and those of the several wards of tiie City are 
fully and elaborately described in the cata- 
logue of the antiquities and works of art ex- 
hibited at the Ironmongers' Hall in May, 
1 86 1. The latter amount to thirty, for 
though the wards are only twenty-six, yet 
Aldersgate and Cripplegate each have two. 
That of the Lord Mayor is of silver gilt, five 
feet three inches long, and of fine and elabo- 
rate workmanship, and was given in the 
ma3roralty of Sir "Edward Bell^y, ELnt, in 
1735, i^ t^e reign of George II. The only 
mace which dates so &r back as the reign of 
James I., is diat of Cheap Ward, dated 1624 ; 
the crown was added to the mace in 1678. 
The maces of Walbrook, Broad Street, Lome 
Street, Cripplegate, Aldersgate, Con^dll, 
and Langboume wuxls, date from the reign 
of Charles L ; those of Bridge, Bassishaw^ 
Bishopsgate, Cripplegate-Without, Billings- 
gate, Cordwainers, Queenhithe, Dowgate, 
Tower, Coleman Street, Farringdon-Wi&out 
and Withm, and Castle Baynard, all date 
from the reign of Charles II. Those of Vin- 
try, Candlewick, and: Portsoken Wards, fix>m 
William and Mary ; and Aldgate and Bread 
Street firom George I. 

Nottingham. — ^The dvic emblems of 
authority belonging to tiiis Corporation are 
three in number, a large one about four feet 
in length, and two of smaller size. They are 
of silver gilt, and the shaft of each is orna- 
mented with chased bands, &c The head of 
the principal mace, irtiich is siurmounted by a 
r^;al crown, is enriched with appropriate 
devices. 
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Stafford. — ^Xhc first mace of which there 
is record was purchased in July, 1614^ ^^d 
was probably the same that was carried before 
James I. in 16 17, on his visit to Stafford, 
and of which that monarch declared that it 
was " in outwaide shew as £aLre a mace as 
anie he had then canied before him." History 
ii silent as to what became of this mace ; but 
in 1655 the existing great mace was made. 
It is of silver gilt, is 3 feet 6j| inches long, 
and weighs xo lbs. 3 oss. On the globe or 
head, amongst other devices are the Stafford 
(Baron) arms. There are also two small 
silver maces which w»e formerly carried by 
the mayocs and seijeants '' at their girdles." 
llicse date respectively from the reigns of 
Charles I. and William and Mary, and are 
seventeen inches long, and weigh about two 
pounds. 

A carious anecdote relating to the mace 
belonging to the Mayor and Corponition of 
Leeds may be read in the ^ Annals of York- 
shire," vol L page 107, and in the ''Annual 
Register" for 1832. I append it as it stands 
recorded in the last-named publication: — 

In tdklig down some homes in Briggaie, Leeds, 
tlK woifanca diaoovered in the roof a small room, in 
vhich were foand several implements used in coiniog, 
and a AUBng of the date i <^7. The house hi which 
ther were famd was oecnpied in the reign of King 
William IIL by a Mr. Arthur Mangey, a pldsmith, 
who was coovicted o( high treason, in unttatine Uie 
cmrent eoin of the redhn, at the asizes held at York 
on Satttilay» the 1st of Angnst* 1696, and executed 
on the 5Pd «if October feUowl^, having in the inter- 
val heik twice iqnieved. 'Die principal evidence 
agaoMt kin was a>panooofthe name of Norcross, 
an aooanpliofei lAio stated that he saw him stamp a 
PMoe tdrnttad aietalwith the head of Charles II. 
The ooWnc. he saidy was CBRied on in a small chamber 
In Iheioaf of die house. This room was 
qr the then Iftiyor, Mr, Iveson, and Aldermen 
Fnttoiit and Dodgson. The Blavor stated 
that v^ien he came into the chamber whicri led into 
thb iDom there was what he supposed to be a closet 
with shelves, but it turned out to be the staircase 
Icndmig into the private foom, the passage to which 
was 10 saaight tnat he was obUged to pull off his 
fiock and creep on his hands and knees, and 
that in tte chamber they found a pair of shears 
aad sone dippMs of half-crowns. 7%^ imace 
«fv 9Utd kf Hi C^rpmrmimn of Leeds vtas made 
if ikit mm/or tunaU fermtu as appears by the foUmnne 
imatriptim r—^'ArAmr Afangey, de Lteds^ fecii 1694 :^ 
two jwarf oefit^ mis ejucutwu. 
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Zhc ®jtorb of paet Bged/ 

jR. LANG has done well in collecting 
and republishing in a single volume 
the somewhat desultory but inte- 
resting notes on the Oxford of past 
ages, which he contributed last year to suc- 
cessive numbers of The Portfolio, Taken 
together they form an admirable scries of 
sketches, and bring before us in most 
^phic and picturesque detail the social and 
intellectual life of Chdbrd at different and far 
distant eras, and of the city as it must have 
been in the earliest ages, when as yet the 
University was not Mr. Lang claims for his 
work no higher title than that of " Brief 
Historical and Descriptive Notes," but they 
really are &r more than that ; and the chann 
ing etchings and woodcuts which are inter- 
spersed through the letterpress are alone well 
worth the price at which the entire book is 
published. There may be a slight hardness in 
etching opposite page 1 2, showing Magdalen 
College, from the bank of the Cherwell, in 
Christ Church Meadow; but nothing can 
exceed, in fineness and delicacy those of 
Oxford Castle (page a) and dT the 
Jacobean portion of St. John's College (page 
2o), or, tlie gem of all, the frontispiece, giving 
the favourite view of Magdalen College 
Tower from the bridge at the foot of High 
Street We do not know that anything more 
truly artistic was issued from the press in the 
last y^ of grace, or for many a long year 
before it The coach-and4bur crossing the 
familiar bridge win bring back to old Oxonians 
many recoUections of old coaching davs, when 
undergraduates ^'handled the leatners" of 
the " Rival" on its up-joumey, day after day, 
at the risk of a warning from the " Proctor" 
or of being " gated" by their College autho- 
rities. 

The two first chapters, which treat respec* 
tively of the town before the University was 
foimded, and of the students of the same 
University soon after it was founded, will 
naturally be those which wiU interest 

* I. **03dbrd: Brief Historical and Descriptive 
By Andrew Lang, M.A., late Fellow of Merton 
College. (Seeky, Jackson & Halliday. i88a) 

a. '* Selections from the Records of the City of 
OifordU ISO^IS^S." Edited by W. H. Tttner, of the 
Bodleian Library. (James Parker & Co. 1880.) 
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the general reader who may not have 
been brought up within either of those 
twin " eyes of Enijland," and therefore can- 
not recognise in either Oxford or Cambridge 
an " Alma Mater." There is great humour, as 
well as much vrammbhnce in Mr, Lang's 
sketch of the outline of " a day with the 
mcdiffival undergraduate," Walter Stoke, 
whom he introduces to us as hving in 
lodging in Catte Street, leading from New 
College to what now is Broad Street, but was 
then the city ditch. 



pence ; and twelve books only at ' his beddes 
heed.' Stoke has not 

Twenty bookcs clothed in bUck ■od reod 

Of AiUIotil and of hu philosophic, 
like Chaucer's undergraduate, who must have 

been a bibliophile The great onu- 

ment of his room U a neat trophy of buckler, 
bow, arrows, and two daggers, all lianging 
conveniently on the wall. Stoke opens his 
eyes and sees with no surprise that his laun- 
dress has not sent home his clean linen. No^ 
Christina, of the parish of St. Haitin, who 
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of Carstairs," " St. Clair of Herdmanston," 
^* Johnstone," "Edwards," "WiU-*- Dyne," 
** Henry Jenkins," " John Symmons, Esq'-," 
" Richard Benyon, Esq'," " Lancelot Charles 
Lee," "John Murray," William Simpson, 
Esq.," and the curious name " Gam^ (Gama- 
liel) Milner." All these are highly orna- 
mented in the odd style of the last century, 
which seems so out of place in conjunction 
with heraldic insigna, and greatly offends the 
taste in comparison with the simple and 
elegant representations of shields of the 
Middle Ages. In fact, most of them have no 
shields at all, the arms being placed inside 
all kinds of grotesque scrolls instead. 
Among my book-plates of this period and 
style is one of "Thos. Hesilrige," of the 
ancient family of Noseley, a member of 
which was Su: Arthur Haselrig, so promi- 
nent a character during the Commonwealth. 
Another old book-plate, of " W. Wynne," re- 
presents that important Welsh family. 

I have a fair number of the book-plates of 
noblemen. Fioe and early ones are — ^that of 
the Earl of Cork and Orrery; tiiat of the 
Earl of Macartney, Ambassador to China in 
1792 ; that of the Earl of Shelbume ; that 
of John, Earl of Delawarr, with very interest- 
ing heraldic bearings and badges, and the 
quaint motto — "^imr de ma vie,** A later 
but very neat book-plate is that of Elizabeth 
Duchess of Beaufort Other noblemen's 
are — Lord Berwick, Lord Ashburton, Lord 
Eardley, Lord Lilford, Lord Langdale, Eric 
Lord Keay, Lord Cadogan, and two different 
specimens of Lord Famham. Legal names 
are — Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst and Lord 
Romilly, having his crest only, a crescent 
above a mountain* The Duke of Sussex, 
celebrated for his fine collection of Bibles, 
&c, used two book-plates, one bearing his 
complete achievement of arms, the other his 
monogram, within the Garter. A neat and 
elegant book-plate of Viscount Palmerston 
has the address, "Hanover Square," below the 
name. Turning to Cunningham's "Handbook," 
I find that " the beautiful brick-built house 
on the south-west side of the square" was long 
the residence of his family. 

Among my book-plates of Baronets are 
— ^that of Sir Edm**- Thomas, a very old one, 
wiUi quantities ot scroll and flower omamenta- 
tion; that of "Robertus Smyth, Baronet* 



tus," also old, and with plenty of similar 
ornament ; and another old one of Sir Wm« 
Abdy, Chobham Place. Quite a little series 
is formed by the book-plates of the Lee- 
&mily, of Hartwell, Bucks. Their library 
was dispersed a few years ago, and appa- 
rendy many of the volumes had been in it ever 
since they were printed, some two hundred 
yiears or more, and contained inside their 
covers small collections (as it were) of book- 
plates, those of successive owners. I have 
those of Sir William Lee, Knt. ; the Rev. 
Sir George Lee, Bart; William Lee Antonie ; 
and John Fiott (who was afterwards that 
well-known patron of literature and science) ; 
Dr. John Lee ; also a. later book-plate of 
Dr. Lee, bearing the Lee arms quarterly with 
Fiott 

Some book-plates have only the names of 
the owners' residences, such as " Littlecote," 
which is in Wiltshire, and is the seat of the 
Popham family. It recalls another great 
Commonwealth name, that of Admiral Pop- 
ham. That of " Dogmersfield Library " is 
a fine heraldic book-plate, belonging to the 
St. John Mildmays, whose seat is in Hamp* 
shire. 

The Hope family is represented by a hand- 
some book-plate of General John Hope, with 
the curious crest of the Hopes — a globe split 
at the top, and above it a rainbow with a 
cloud at each end, and the appropriate motto 
— " At spes non fracta.^* This family is said 
to be descended firom a Dutch merchant 
who settled in Edinburgh, and prospered and 
increased, the present head of it being the 
Earl of Hopetoun. 

Two of my most interesting book-plates, 
are those of the Wilberforces, father and son. 
That of William Wilberforce, the philan- 
thropist, has simply a black spread eagle (in 
heraldic language, an eagle displayed sable) 
within a combination of scroll-work. His 
equally eminent son, Samuel Wilberforce, 
Bishop of Oxford and Winchester, bore an 
escutcheon of pretence, with four quarterings, 
over the eagle ; crest, the eagle alone, and 
motto — " Nos non nobis.^^ 

There are a good many literary celebrities 
represented in my collection. The oldest is 
the book-plate of David Hume, the philoso- 
pher and historian, with the motto — " True 
to the end.'* I have also those of— "W- 
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Landor;" Henry Harris, Editor of the 
Tlwut (called the "Thunderer"); Julius 
Charles Hare ; John Forster ; and William 
Blackwood, the publisher. Among anti- 
quaries and authors are the book-plates of 
Francis Douce, John Bruce, George Ormerod, 
Admiral W. H. Smyth (eminent as an astro- 
nomer and numismatist), the late Col. Francis 
Cunningham, the accomplished editor of 
several of our old dramatists ; and an old 
book-plate of the author, antiquary, and 
publisher, J. B. Nichols. I must not forget 
a scries of book-plates of coin-collectors — m- 
dading that of Mark Cephas Tutet, a Lon- 
don merchant, and eminent coin-collector of 
the last century ; that of Stanesby Alchome, 
of the Tower, whose collection was sold in 
1851 ; that of William Bentham, F.&A., who 
also had a fine cabinet of coins ; and that of 
J. H. Beaufoy, the collector of a splendid 
series of London tradesmen's tokens, which 
he presented to the City Library,GuildhalL 

I have several book*plates bearing punning 
devices, examples of what is called " cant- 
ing heraldry," or sometimes "armes par- 
kntea." Such are those of Thomas Martin, 
whose crest is a marten ; Henry Corbett, or 
a crow or corbie sable ; John Moore, crest, 
a Moor's head ; ' Alexander Trotter, crest, a 
horse trotting ; Charles Paget, crest, a hajid 
hokiing a scroll inscribed "/>«? Paget'* 

I shall conclude with the description 
of a few book-plates, not heraldic, which I 
may call ^ pictorial.** Two may almost be 
denominated bits of landscape engraving ; 
the first, inscribed "T. W. Greene, Lich- 
fidd," has a pretty little view, with a stone 
bearing the owner's arms resting against a 
tree in the foreground. The second, beauti- 
fiilly engraved by Allen of Birmingham, is, 
however, a curious subject The owner's 
name, ''James Yates,*' is inscribed on a wall, 
below which the spout of a drain empties 
mto a small pool Another pictorial book- 
plate, with the name of Galton, represents a 
figure of Britannia, with helmet and spear, 
seated npon a pile of books, her left arm 
resting on an oval shield emblazoned with 
the owner's fiunily coat Last, is a book- 
plate said to have been engraved by Thomas 
BewidL It is a small woodcut, representing 
an oval badder, which b inscribed, '* T. Bell, 
1797,** lestiDg against the stump of a broken 



and decayed tree. The signature of Thomas 
Bell is engraved in fac-simile below. 

Finally, may I express the hope that other 
collectors will send up, from time to time, 
descriptions of rare, old, and curious book- 
plates which the^ may happen to meet with, 
and that the Editor will kmdly find a comer 
for them in the The Antiquary ? 




like Plods LaurtaU of England. By Walter 
Hamilton (Elliot Stock, Patemotter Row.) 

IHE pablisher has done well to issue a cheap 
edition of this work, for now that Tenny* 
son's collected poems can be had for a 
few shilling it is only reasonable to 
suppose that a book containin^r a bio- 
graphy of the Laureate, together with some curious 
bibliographical information about his poems, would 
be welcome to his admirers. The singularly success- 
ful career of Mr. Tennyson does not present so many 
features of dramatic interest as do the liTes of some of 
his predecessors, still he has at times been somewhat 
sererely criticised, and this volume contains some 
curious details with reference to "Old EboQjr's'' 
attacks on the early poems, and Lord Lytton's satire 
in the " New Timon," to which Tennjrson replied in 
two poems published in Punchy in 1846, signed 
" Alcibiades. Then, again, some hints, useful to 
collectors, are given concerning those poems of the 
Laureate which are now difficult to obtain, such as 
his Cambridge prize poems, " Timbuctoo," and 
others, which have long since been out of print, or 
are suppressed. Of the preceding Laureates the bio- 
graphies are more complete ; and as the list commences 
with Geoffiey Chaucer, who was appointed Court poet 
five hundred yean ago, and contains such names as 
Gower, Spenser, Ben Jonson, Will Davenant, Dryden, 
Shadwell, Rowe, CoUey Cibber, Thomas Warton, 
Soothey, and Wordsworth, it will be seen that it em- 
braces a mos»t important portion of our literary hbtoiy. 
A novel feature, and bj no means the least interest- 
ing part of the book, is the curious collection of 
epigrams, satires, parodies, and lampoons wfaidi 
have at various times been directed against the 
Laureates and their works ; in search of these jmx 
itesprU the author seems to have expended much 
labour, and they certainly assist a lazy student over 
the ground, many of them being remarkably smart 

Thus, in the account of CoUer Cibber, we have 
numerous satirical verses, which help to explain the 
events of his remarkable career, together with a full 
account of his quarrel with Pope, which led the 
latter to make Cibber the hero of "The Dundad,*' an 
honour which was quite undeserved, for Cibber, frivo* 
lous and foppish as he was, was a bright clever 
man, and a splendid comedian ; a poor poet, it 
b true, but by no means a " Dunce.'* Why does the 
author ffdlow in Dr Doran's footsteps, iDd bury poor 
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Gibber in Westminster Abbey ? He really was buried 
in some little foreign church in the East end of Lon- 
don ; and it seems curious that so little should be 
known of the last home of the hero of Pope's im- 
mortal satire. 

In the case of the Rev. Laurence Eusden the in- 
formation is very mea^ ; this is not surprising how- 
ever, for he was certamly the least worthy of all the 
Laureates ; he drank himself to an early grave, and 
his life and his works are alike forgotten. Still, 
for the sake of uniformity, it would be well to 
know where he died and was buried, facts which the 
author has been unable to discover. Can any of our 
readers supply the missing, link? These, however, 
are small matters, axid when we turn to the historical 
account of the origin of the office we see that every 
authority of any weight has been consulted ; John 
Selden and Warton especially bein£ quoted. 'Diere 
are also some interesting details of tne office as it has 
existed in other countries, such as the celebrated ymx 
Jhraux in France ^ and an account is given of the 
Citv Poets, for untd 1 724 the Lord Mayors of London 
haa saburied poets to sing their great archievements. 

The recoros of the Lord Chamberlain's office have 
been eTsminiKl by Mr. Hamilton, and even in those 
prosaic documents the author has discovered a curious 
and interesting statement with regard to ShadweO, 
the Laureate who succeeded the Catholic Dryden, 
00 the accession of the Protestant William. 

The author appears to have made himself ^uite at 
home in his suoject, and has written about it in a 
geiiial style* losing no opportunity of bringing in 
an anecdote or an epigram, which, if not always quite 
i^profoSf does not interfere with the more serious and 
useful informatioa contained in the book. 



GUds : tkdr Origin^ CmstUutioH, Ob/ectSf and LaUr 
Hislory. By Cornelius Walford, F.S.A., 
F.S.S., F.R.H.S., Barrister-at-law. (Printed for 
Ftivate Circulation.) 

Mr. Cornelius Walford, the author of that volu- 
mhKMtt and important wwk, "The Insurance Cydo- 
piedia," has repnnted for circulation amongst his friends 
the article on "Guilds," or as he prefers to write the 
^m>rd— -" Gilds." The Paper is really a most learned 
uid valuable contribution to the history of the past, 
and thoroughly exhaustive of the subject. We will 
venture to say that scarcely one of our best and most 
learned antiouaries has or can have any idea, till he 
has read this treatise, of die extent to which the 
system of religious and secular association and con- 
fraternities, under the general name of Gilds, pre- 
vailed during the Middle Ages in all the large cities of 
Efighuid, and also on the Continent, and how the 
system extended itself even into our country parishes. 
The Citv Companies of London, Bristol, and a few 
of our largtr towns, are scanty survivals of these 
ancient institutions which helped to bind man to man, 
and to keep up the ties of social existence on a sacred 
and rdiffioot basis. Mr. C. Walford traces the Gild 
system nom the ancient Jews, Athenians, Spartans, 
and Romans, down to the time when the Christian 
fidth became the established religion of Europe, and 
thcnot he cairies its history down dirough the Anglo- 
Soon tines to th« ^Kf% of ovr Norman and Pun* 



tagenet kmgs, and eventually down to the Reforma- 
tion, when that system was ruthlessly and cruelly 
broken up. 

Mr. Walibrd records in minute detail the regula- 
tions which show the very various objects whidi Uiete 
Gilds had as their ends and aims. He shows that 
first and foremost among these ends was the care for 
the fitting burial of the dead memb^ of the Gild ; 
with which was joined help to the poor, the aged, 
and the infirm ; assistance to those who were un- 
fortunate, having been reduced to poverty by mis- 
fortune, as \q fire, flood, or robbery; the advancement 
of loans under special circumstances ; the portioning 
of poor maidens either on their marriage or on entering 
a religious house ; the release of prisoners ; the help- 
ing of pilgrims on foreign travels, and the entertain- 
ment of pugrims on their journeys at home. In some 
cases the benefits of the Gilds extended beyond its 
members, and embraced such objects as the repairs of 
churches, roads, and bridges, and the maintenance of 
free schools and their masters. 

For an account of the internal management of 
Gilds, generally and severally, their officers, rules, 
regulations, days of meeting, religious celebrations, 
&c, and the points in which they resembled and 
differed from the modem insurance associations, we 
must refer the student of past history to Mr. Watford's 
Article which is to be found in exUnso in the fifth 
volume of his " Insurance Cyclopasdia.** Our only 
regret is that such a reprint as this should have been 
•• for private circuktion^' only; in the interest of both 
ecclesiastical and secular historians it ought to be 
mnde pn^/ici ;uris, as a really vahiable contribution 
to the ** study of the past." 

Th€ Philosophy of Nandwitif^g, by Don Felix 
de Salamanca (Chatto and Windus), is a reprint, 
with additions, of some hundred and fifty autographs 
of distinguished characters, with a few critical re- 
marks thereon. As these remarks do not seem to 
lay down any precise rules for distinguishing various 
classes of handwriting or "cheirogmphy," we think 
that *' philosophy" is scarcely the term to apply to 
such a book ; out we can certify to the fiict tnat the 
observations of Don Felix de Salamanca are amnqffg 
and worth reading, and mav well serve to wile away 
a leisure hour. The reproduction of the autographs 
in most cases are wonderfully exact ; and they go fiir 
to confirm the old saying that a volume of autogra|^ 
is " a collection of the worst specimens of great men's 
handwriting.** We recommend the attention of our 
readers especially to the Editor's remarks in his Prc- 
&ce Tpp. I, 2) on Cheiromancy and on ancient worics 
whien treat of autographs in general. 

Msofs Fables, — Messrs. Gray and Co., of Gold- 
smith's Row, Gough Square, have published, by sub- 
scription at a guinea, an imitation of the original edi- 
tion of the above " rare and wonderfid" book. The 
work is a reprint in old-faced type, point for point, 
word for word, and line for line, of the celebrated and 
only known edition of 1669, by Sir Roger L'Estran^. 
This edition contains the *'mond" and "reflection" 
to each fable ; the Life of ./Esop, The frontispiece 
represents iEsop'the Slave in the midst of the ftiiiinqK 
mom he hat taught to speak in various tongue^ wa^ 
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who bere figure in grotesqtie ilisvaises. llie t3rpo- 
ffmpltjr UuooghoQt, we need saucelr idd, is all that 
CKHud be desired, and with regard to IxHh printing and 

k rcAeds the highest credit on all concerned in 
In &ct» it is sadi as most please the 

book-oollector. 




In Am Exact Swrvty of the CUy's of London and 
fVatmiMJter, yt Borough of Southxcark^ ami the 
CmuUry tuar tm miUs rommd, Mr. E. Stanford, of 
Charing Cross, has issued in photo-lithography a 
JB^'simile of the " '■^'▼^ ^ John Rocque, originally 
cqgraved by Richard Parr, and ]^ublished between 
17^1 and 1745. The work comprises sixteen sheets, 
ma is executed upon a scale of five and a quarter 
inches to the mile. It extends from Harrow-on-the- 
Hill on the north-west to Woodford and Snaresbrook 
on the north-east, and from Hampton Court on the 
•ooih-west to CiiLielhurst on the south-east. The 
aotljinf sections of the "sunrey," compared with a 
■up 01 the present day, show at a glance the great 
increase that has taken place in the growth of London 
since the map was first published, lliis is particularly 
■ociccnble in the north-western districts: Portman 
S<iBare and Qoebec Street are represented as the 
cxtreae end 01 London Proper in that direction, a 
pathway across the fields leading from Quebec Street 
to the ** Yorkshire Stin^'* at the end of New Road, 
aad so 00 to Lissing Green. Kilbum, Paddington, 
llaapstead, and other villages are clearly marked ; 
h«C in lien of the long lines of bricks and mortar with 
vhk^ ihey are now connected with the great metro- 
polis here we have ^reen fields and hedgerows, and 
loar stretches of cultivated land, or patches of wood 
aaa water. The same remarks apply also to the 
districti of Dulwich, Kenningtoo, Walworth, 



Am Exact Dtlintatwu of the Cities of IjondoH 
amd filestmumster, amd the Submrhs thereof together 
with ya Bmrrmigk of Somthwark^ amd ail ye Ihromgh' 
Jmrm^ Hifkwaies^ Streetes^ Lanet^ aid Commwm 
AUies wiihim ye samu^ by Richard Newcourt, gent., 
waA originally engraved bv William Fairthome, has 
abo been repobltthed by Mr. Stanford. This map, 
vhidi comprises twelve sheets, gives us a "birdV 
eye" view of London as it appeared in the middle of 
the seventeenth oeatnir. What the extent of London 
was at that time may be judged fixxn the fact that the 
map extends only from Clerkenwell and Shoreditch 
on the north to St. GeoigeVin-the-Fiekis and St. 
Miit'k Bennondsqr, 00 the south; and from Stepney 
aadlimdioQse on the east to St Giles's Fields on 
the west. What is now Oxford Street, is in 
this map marked as "the way from Paddington," 
whikt m present (horooghfare of Piccadilly is merely 
known as '* die way from Knightsbridge unto Picka- 
dil^ HaU." The City wall, u-ith its gates, is duly 
^■^r**f* in this nuMX and so also is the scaffold for 
the cnecntion of Statecrimmals on Tower HiU ; whilst 
oU St. Pfeal's, old London Bridge, Baynard's Castle, 
tho Savoy, Exeter Hoose, and the other stately 
haOdim that fringed the Thames between the City 
aad Wcitminsler are frUlv represented. This map 
GncfaDy cBgmved fioni the original by Bir* 
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The following is the text of a memorial latdr 
addressed to the Treasury by the Society of AnU- 
quaries: — 

I. We, the President and Council of the Sodetv 
of Antiquaries of London, be? respectfully to call 
the attention of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Treasury to the serious inconvenience and 
difficulties experienced by historical inquirers in con- 
seouence of tne virtual inaccessibility 01 a large series 
of National and other records. 

3. In doing so we may be allowed to exprem the 
gratitude and satisfaction which we, in common with 
all students, feel for the admirable materials already 
published under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, which we urge should be supplemented by 
another and equally important class of documents not 
comprised under the head of "Chronicles and 
Memoriab of Great Britain." 

3. We refer to the contents of the National 
ardiives, rich beyond those of any other countir in 
contemporary records from an early ptfiod. Many 
of these are of the highest historiad value : for in- 
stance, the unintermptM series of Chancery Rolls, in 
which are registered the Acts of Govomment in the 
form of letters and warrants of officers of all denomi- 
nations ; grants of land and pririleges, and appoint- 
ments to public offices ; the Accoonu of the Crown, 
snch as the great Rolls of the Pipe, in whidi the 
receipts and expenditure of the Revenue in all their 
branches are minutelv recorded ; much State corre* 
spondence, and the voluminous records of pro^edings 
hi the courts of kw. These date frxmi the twdRti 
and thirteenth centuries, and afford most predous 
materials for filling up the deficiencies of contem- 
porary chroniclers and for tracing the growth of onr 
Naticmal institutions. 

4. From the commencement of the proKnt oentnry 
the historical value of the public reooids has been 
reco^ised by successive Governments, and Com* 
missions appointed to provide for their preservation 
and to make them accessible to literary inquirers. 
Under the auspices of these Commissions a series ^ 
publications fixxn the records was commenced, but 
various causes brought about the discontinnance of 
the undertaking. Many of the works, however-* 
fragmentary though some may be — are yet invahi- 
able, and it may reasonably be expected that what 
was then projected and commenced mny now be 
resumed and continued with the okl of Her Majesty's 
Government, especially when it is remembmd 
that publications of such a scope and on snch a 
scale are beyond the reach of unami^ted individual 
enterprise. 

5. Other cktsses of documents there are of general 
interest, though not preserved in the National arduvoi^ 
such as the records c!r municipal bodies and fiunily nm- 
niments and correspondence, and we need hardly point 
oat how inaccessible these are, and hcMr nnich to bt 
foared is the has of them by fire and other 
In the interesU of local and fiuniJy histoty il it 
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destiable that selections from these dooumente — 
especially those of earlier date— should as soon as 
pc»sible be pablished, and placed beyond the reach 
of destruction, 

6. These reasons have weighed so forcibly with 
f oreien Governments that there is scarcely a single 
Continental State which has not published, or is not 
publishing, a National " Codex Diplomaticus," with- 
out which it is impossible to understand or to describe 
the growth of social institutions, or the various details 
of early National life. 

7. Works compiled from these public and private 
sources, and printed inexpensively, would find a sale 
which would to a considerable degree repay the original 
outlay. 

8. The Society of Antiquaries of London is willing 
to offer all the ass i stance in its power in designing 9x3i 
superintending such a series of publications. 

9. It can point with some confidence to several 
works of a similar character, which have beei issued 
under its auspices and have acquired a high reputation, 
as evidence of its capacity in this respect. Not to 
mention the assistance rendered by this Society to the 
Government of the day at the close of the last century 
in the publication of the great Domesday Book, many 
details of which were then submitted to the Society 
for approval and advice, it may be permitted to refer 

o the great Norman Rolls, edited for the Society by 
Mr. Stapleton, the Wardrobe Accounts of Edward I., 
the Ordinances for the Government of the Royal 
Household, and Layamon's Chronicle of Britain, not 
to mention the vast amount of historical documents 
which lie scattered in the pages of the Archaohgia 
during the century of the existence of that publication. 

10. It will be for their Lordships to determine 
whether the present moment is unfovourable for 
makinff a grant from the public funds for the objects 
set forth in this memorial. We hope, however, diat 
the objects themselves will meet with the approval of 
their Lordships, and if so we would ask leave to suggest 
that an annual grant of 2000/. mi^ht with advantage 
be made at a convenient opportimity from the Pubuc 
Exchequer, to be expended, under the responsibility 
of this Society, in the publication of Nationial recordls 
not provided for by existing grants. 

Signed on bdfuf of the Council, 

Cabnabvon. 

** Every one," says the Atkmaum, "will hail the 
move made by the Society in this direction with cor- 
dial satisfaction. There can be no doubt that tfie 
untimely end to which extravagance and general mis- 
management brought the old Record Coimnission left 
incomplete a laige amount of projected work which is 
not covered or provided for by the existing grants. It 
is obvious, for example, that the Pipe Rolls could not 
properly or conveniently be brought within the scope 
of tne Series of the Master of the Rolls. The same 
might be said of a new edition — so greatly needed— of 
the ' Codex Diplomaticus.' It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that the effort made by this venerable Society to 
fill this and other lacuna may be crowned with /dti- 
mate if not immediate, success. We fear it is scarcely 
probable that the pressure now laid on the finances of 
the Government will admit even of so small a grant as 
that indicatod by the memorial*" 



METROPOLITAN. 

SociBTY OP Antiqua&ibs.— Dec II.— Dr. C. S. 
Percevall, Treasurer, in the Chair. — ^After the tnas- 
action of some formal business, Mr, P. O. Hutchinson 
communicated an account of some curious and« as it 
woujd seem from local traditions, ancient drcnlar 
patches on a hill near Sidmouth. — Mr« G. Payne, 
Jun., gave an account of a discovery he had recently 
made at Chalkwdl, near Sittingboume, of a Roman 
lead coffin, the lid of which he exhibited, tccether 
with two sold armillse, a jet armilla, and a smaU gold 
ring, whioL were found inside (he coffin. Outside the 
coinn had been placed two large pitchers of red day^ 
one of them containing two simdl, white, transparent 
glass cups, the whole being shattered into fra^ents 
by the pick. At the foot was a jug of fine, hard, 
flesh-coloured ware, originally pamted black. On 
the coffin lid were two diamond-shaped designs, with 
an X-shaped ornament between them, whi(£ appear 
to have been moulded from a twisted thong. In the 
centre of each diamond was figured what seemed at 
first sight a sort of monogram of an I and a B, but 
which was more probably a representation of an 
ancient yoke. These also occur above and below the 
X ornament. There are also plain circular discs over 
the surface of the lid. Mr. Payne stated that the 
sides of the coffin itself were partially ornamented in 
a similar manner. From the size of the armlets and 
of the ring the interment was evidently that of a very 
young person. In fiict, Mr. Payne stated that traces 
of the second teeth (not ]ret come through) were 
observable. — Mr. G. Levesoa-Gower exhibit^ an 
interesting collection of Roman remains found on his 
estate at Titsey Place, Surrey, and comnranicated an 
account of successive excavations made by him at 
Titsey and at Limpsfield, in the vkrinity of the *' PU« 
crims' Way,'^ which runs through his property. — Mr. 
W. K. Foster exhibited a collection of objects found 
by himself in the lake dwellings at Peschiera. Many 
of these objects bore a dose resemblance to those 
figured in Mr. Lee's translation of Dr. Kdler's great 
work on lake dwellii^gs, but some of them seemed to 
present new types. 

Tan. 8.— Mr. E. Freshfidd was dected a Vice-Pre- 
sident. A letter from Lord Tenterden was read, ex* 
pressing the regret of the Marquis of Salisbury that 
ne could not with propriety address the Italian 
Government with respect to the reported restorations 
of St Mark's, at Venice. The Council of the Sodety 
therefore considered that no useful purpose would be 
served l^ pursuing the matter further. 

In answer to the memorial (see above) submitted to 
the Treasury, Sir Ralph Lingen addressed to the 
Sodety a letter expressing regret that no vote in aid 
of the work of emting mstorical papers can be in* 
duded in the estimates of the coming financial year» 
whatever may be done at a future date. 

British Arcileological Association.— Jan. 7. 
^Mr. T. Morgan in the Chair.— Mr. Watling reported 
the discovery of some fine Roman bronze vases at Ix- 
worth, Suffi>lk.— Mr. E. Loftus Brodc described th« 
works in progress at the Tower of London.— Mr. R. 
Allen read a paper describing a prehistoric cist, found 
at Kilmartin, Axgyllshire, and eiqplained its earring 
whichy he said^ are ahnost unique in Great Britain^ 
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A paper on " Ancient English Gailds'* was read by 
Mr. 5j. H. Jemyes.— Several articles of interest 
mxre exhibited, including a shot found at AUington 
Cattle, in Kent, which i»-as probably a relic of the 
siege of that building. 

Society of Biblical ARCiii^oLocY. — Nov. 4. — 
Pr. S. Birch, President, in the Chair.— A number of 
new members were elected. — A communication sent 
from Mossul, by Mr. H. Ka.ssam, giving an accoimt 
of his excavations in Assyria, &c., was read. The 
Paper will be printed in a future part of the Transact 
turns, with plans and drawings of the different sites 
excavated. — A communication, entitled " Le D^ret 
de Phtah Totunen en faveur de Rams^ II. et de 
Raois^ III.,'* by M. E. Naville, was read. In this 
paper M. Naville gave translations of twostelau The 
first, erected in the great temple of Abu Simbel, by 
Rameses II., recorded his victories in thirty-seven 
Unes of hieroglyphics. The other stele was that 
erected by Kamescs III. upon one of the pylons of 
the temple which he built to Anmion at Medinet 
llaboo, and a copy of that erected by Rameses II. 

I>ec. 8« the Rev. Mr. Lowy read two interesting 
papers on the Samaritans, their religion, literature, 
aad relations with the Jews. A wort discussion 
took place, in which several of the members joined. 

Jan. 6. — Annivemry meeting, Dr. S. Birch in the 
Chair.— -The Report, which gave the number of mem- 
ben as 571, having been read and adopted, and 
oftccrs chosen for the ensuing year, the hon. secretary, 
Mr. AitJiur Cates, read an interesting conununication, 
giving an accoimt of " the Monuments and Inscrip- 
tiaos on the Rocks of the Nahr-el-Kelb Riye)* m 
Syria," from Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen, who is now 
travelling in that country (or the purpose of archaeo- 
logical exf^orations. The paper was the result of 
two excorsionsy made on the 25th September and the 
1st October kut, to the rocky pass of the Nahr-el- 
Kelb, or Dog River, the L3rcus of the classical ^eo- 
graphen, wk^re it fiails into that part of the Mediter- 
mcnn called St. George's Bay, as beinq the tradi- 
tiooal scene of tlie English champion's fi^t with the 
dragon, whose blood still stains the ferruginous rills 
which flow into the Ba^ of Beyxout. Mr. Boscawen 
described in great detail the journey of seven miles 
from that important Syrian town which brought him 
to the open-air museum to which Egyptian and 
Assyrian conquerors contributed so many centimes 
ago their triumphal inscribed slabs, and sometimes 
their stJLtues as well. A sufficiently minute account 
li-as given by the writer of the position, shape, sixc, 
and present state of preservation of the tablets, some 
notice bdng taken of the description given by earlier 
explorers from Herodotus downwards. 

Royal Historical Society.— Jan. 15.— Mr. 
James Hcywood^ F.R.S., presiding. — Papers were 
read by Mr. Sydney Robjohns on the Jani Anglorum, 
the EptncxnLs and other v«*orks of John Selden ; also 
by the Rev. J. G. Meay on the known lisu of 
actors, fioai the opening uf London theatres in 1577 
to their doling in 1640, as connected with the hbtory 
and Kteratvre of England. Discussions followed the 
reading of both papers and it >»*as remarked that Mr. 
Flcay had thrown mnch new li^t on Shakspeare as 
a ptqrer, and had also satisfiictonly accounted for cer« 
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tain plays being e r roneo u sly ascribed to him. It 
was agreed that Mr. Fleay's paper should be printe<l 
in Vol. IX. of the Society's Transactions. Five 
members were admitted, and many x'aluable books 
received as gifts to the library. 

Royal Society of Literature. — Dec 17. — 
Joseph Haynes Esq., in the Chair. — A paper was 
read by Dr. Waldstein, •* On the Group of Uernus 
and Dionysas, by Praxiteles, recently discovered at 
Oljrmpia" in the Heracum at that place, and which 
was ascribed to that sculptor by Pausanias (v. 17, 3). 
Dr. Waldstein pointed out that doubt had been ca^t 
on this attribution by some recent German critics, 
who were inclined to give it to a grandson of Praxi- 
teles, who bore the same name. He, however, argued 
from a minute criticism of the sculpture that uiere 
was really little ground for this theoiy, as the 
artistic character of the I/enms harmonises completely 
with that of all the works which have been hitherto 
associated with the name of the elder Praxiteles, 
who is believed also to have greatly influenced L}'sip- 
pus in the canon of human proportion constructed 
oy that sculptor, lie then showed how remarkably 
the topographer's account had been verified by the 
discoveries of the German arclucologists, who, in 
the spring of 1877, came upon a building precisely 
answering to the Heraum. Their triumph reached its 
height when, little by little, the beautiful lim» of a 
youthful figure, firmly embedded in the fragments of a 
wall which had fallen over it, came to lidit Some 
parts of it had not yet been found, but fragments of 
the figure of a little child, formerly seated on the prin- 
opal figure's left arm, were picked out of the rubbi^ 
Tne hand of a little child is clearly to be seen on the 
left shoulder of the Hennes bust. 

Numismatic Society. — Dec. 18.— W. S. W. 
Vaux, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair. — A paper was read 
by Mr. Percy Gardner on the coins of Elis. The 
writer divided the history of the district into fifteen 
periods, beginning with the Persian wan and ending 
with die reign of Caracadla, and assigned to ea(» 
period its appropriate coias. He also attempted an 
explanation ol the principal types of Elis, such as the 
eagle and the thunderbolt, and pointed out their close 
connection vrith the Olympic festival, over which the 
inhabitants of Elis presideu. — Another paper by Mr. 
Gardner was laid before the Society, treating ol solar 
sjrmbols on the coins of Macedon. — Miss Hogg com- 
municated a paper on a hoard of late Roman coins 
recently discovered at Baconsthorpe, in NcMfolk. 

Folk-Lore Society.— Dec. 9.— Mr. W. R. S. 
Ralston in the Chair. — At the first evening meeting 
of the Folk-Lore Society, Mr. Coote, F.S. A., read a 
paper upon *'Catskin~the English and Irish ftau* 
wine. The readers of the " Vicar of Wakefield" are 
familiar with Goldsmith's reference therein to a folk- 
tale which he calls "the Adventures of Calskin." 
This tale, which has been long lost, Mr. Conte repro- 
duce<l to the English public, and iilentifietl with /Vu«- 
ifdne, and an analogous story which is spread through 
Europe, Russia, and Albania included. Its origin 
>\*as traced toam)rth in the Rig- Veda. — Mr. Ralston 
disagreed i^-ith Mr. Coote's theory as to the origin 
of the story, but pointed out that in restoring the 
English and Irish verrion, the author of the paper 
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had done good service to the students of folk- 
tales, as Dr. Reinhold Kohler, the most eminent 
authority on this branch of folk-lore, had set the whole 
power of the British Museum to accomplish this ob- 
ject but without succees. Mr. D. Nutt and the Rev. 
J. Lang also took part in the discussion. — We areglad 
to see that the idea of holding meetings of the Society 
has begun so well, and we trust that by other papers, 
of the same kind as Mr. Coote's, the success ot the 
project may be assured. 

Philological Society. — Dec. 5. — Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray,President,in the Chair. — The paper read was by 
Mr. H. Sweet, on "The History of English Sounds and 
Dialects," Part I. The present paper dealt with the 
history of the English dialects in tne middle period, 
and their development out ^f the Old-English ones. 
Mr. Sweet gave a survey of the materials for the study 
of the old dialects, and of the principles of deter- 
mining the value of MS. evidence, remarking that only 
a small proportion of existing MSS. represent a pure 
dialect, or, indeed, a possiblelanguage. He gave great 
prominence to the influence of the dialects on one an- 
other, and described their history as a series of partial 
levellings over varying areas at different periods. 
West-Saxon as a separate dialect became extinct in 
the twelfUi century, being absorbed into Mercian, 
although it communicated many of its own distinctive 
features of the latter. 

Dec. 19. — Dr. J. A. H. Murray, President, in the 
Chair. — Two papers were read : — (i) *• Dare^ to 'give' 
and 'dere to * put* in Latin, "by J. P. Postgate, M.A., 
in which the current view of crecUre^ &c., containing 
the root dha (place) was opposed on the ground of dh* 
never becoming d* in Latin, but regu&rly ^, as in 
facio^ frmuniy from dha. The view that dk in these 
words might have been regarded as medial, in which 
position the chanfi[e to d is regular, was also opposed. 
The general conclusion was that these words are com- 
pounds of da (give). — (2) ** English Etymologies cor- 
recting some of Professor Skeat's, Part II., by Mr. 
H. Nicol. The etymologies discussed were those of 
«* affray," «* attire,'^ "badger," "breeze," "dndcrs," 
and "costive.** 

Victoria (Philosophical) Institute.— Jan.6. — 
A paper upon " The Religion of the Druids'* was read 
by Mr. J. E. Howard, F.R.S., in which he compared 
the religion of the Druids with that existing in other 
Northern countries at the time. Considerable discus- 
sion afterwards took place. — From a statement made 
at the commencement of the evening by Captain F. 
Petrie, the honorary secretary, it appears that since 
1 87 1, when the Society scarcely numbered 200 mem- 
bers, it ,has made much progress in carrying out its 
objects, and at the close of 1879 ^^ upwards of 800 
members, a large number being American and Colo- 
nial ; and it was expected that as soon as the numbers 
reached a thousand, the Council would be in a posi- 
tion to meet the pressing necessity that existed for a 
fuller development of its established objects. 

London and Middlesex ARCHiCOLOGicAL 
Society. — Jan. 12. — Paper read by Mr. John G. 
Waller, Vice-President, on "The course of the 
Tyburn.** 

City Church and Churchyard Protection 



Society. — At a meeting, held Jan. i6th, it was 
stated that the Rector of St. Margaret Pattens, Rood 
Lane, had received a notice from the Metropolitan 
Inner Circle Railway, scheduling the churdiyard of 
that parish to make way for a new street. The 
Society had also communicated with the Town Clerk 
of Exeter on the proposed removal of five of the 
City churches there ; but a reply had been received, 
stating that the project had been abandoned on ac- 
count of the renisal of the Dean and Chapter to 
sanction such removal. A resolution was passed, 
thanking the Dean and Chapter for their refusal. -r- 
Mr. Gilbert Scott has promised to read a paper, 
penned by his father, the late Sir Gilbert Scott, on 
the subject of removing the churches in the Citv of 
London, at some future day. — Letters were read from 
the Poet Laureate and the Slade Professor of Art at 
Oxford, adding their names as Vice-Presidents. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Epping Forest and Essex Naturalists' Field 
Club. — The inaugural meeting of this Club was held 
at Buckhurst Hill, Jan. io» R. Meldola, Esq., in the 
Chair.— The objects of the Club, as set forth in the 
proposed rules, are as follows : — " The investigation 
of the Natural History, Geology, and Archaeology of 
Essex (special attention being riven to the fauna, 
flora, geology, and antiquities of Epping Forest) ; the 
publication of the results of such investigations ; the 
lormation of a library of works of local interest and 
other publications, and the dissemination amongst its 
members of information on Natural Science and 
Antiquities.** Excursions, under skilful direction, to 
various localities of interest to the Naturalist and 
Antiquary, will also be a main object of the Club. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society.— At the 
December meeting of this Society, Mr. W. Wareing 
Faulder read a paper describing eight antique swords 
which he exhibited. The first, he pointed out, was 
interesting on account of its bearing English inscrip- 
tions on Its blade. Although most old swords were 
inscribed, it was rare to find any of a date earlier 
than the time of Charles II. bearing English words. 
This swoid was a rapier of the time of Elizabeth, with 
a perforated cup-hilt. It was inscribed "For me 
Christ resolved to dy,** and " Who haves me let him 
ware me.** The latter inscription was discussed, and 
^^0^5 suggested instead of haves. The second sword 
was of rare form, and had been found under peculiar 
circumstances, having been taken from a coffin dis- 
covered in the tomb of a Knight Templar of the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century. The third had a silver 
hilt very beautifully chased and embossed, and had 
been dug up on the field of a battle fought on July 2, 
1644, between Royalists and CromweUians. It had 
probably been dropped by one of the former in the 
night to which they were put by the Parliamentary 
forces under Sir Thomas Myddleton near Oswestry, 
The other swords exhibited were a long horseman's 
broad-sword of the time of Charles I., a very beautiful 
Venetian sword of about a. d. 1550, a quaint sword of 
the time of Charles I., with a hilt embossed and chased, 
among the ornaments being the head of a cavalier, in 
whose mouth was held a short pipe, very similar to 
those now in use, and two long rapiers of the time of 
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Kluabeth, with very elaborate azxl finely wrought 
hihv 

(iLAsi*»ow GEoLCHiicAL S<.>ciETY. — Dec 1 7. — John 
Young, Esti., F.G.S., Vice-President, in the Chair.— 
After the election of four new members Mr. T. Steel 
exhibitctl a large disc-shaped calcareous nodule found 
during the excavation for some new docks at Greenock. 
The Chairman referred to the chemical composition of 
such nodules :uid several of the mcml)ers sLX)ke on 
the same subject. — Dr. J. J. Dobbie then read a paper 
on the occurrence of rare minerals in the granite veins 
of Hittero, Flekkefjonl, Norway. The Chairman, 
Mr. Ma}*er, Mr. Thomson, and others having made 
some remarks on Dr. Dobbie's paper and collection of 
specimens a hearty vote of thanks was awarded to 
hmi. 

IUTI.KV FiKLi) Naturalists' Societs'. — Dec. 6. 
— Mr. George Jessop, who occupied the Chair, made a 
few remarks on the past history of the Society and the 
tm}-K>rtance of the study of natural history. He urged 
the members most earnestly, whatever branch of 
natural history they devoted themselves to, to study it 
on scientific principles. — From the Report, which was 
afterwards read, it appears that the Society, during 
the summer season, had had five rambles And, besides 
the usual monthly meetings three lectures — two on 
geology and one on botany. The members had also 
paid a visit to a coal imne, which was a source of 
pleasure xs well as profit, as it gave to those who are 
studying geology ttic facility of seeing the various 
formations in their natural state. 

Liverpool Numismatic Society. — ^Jan. 15. — 
The chief business was the election of officers and pass- 
ing of accounts. Reginald Harrison, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
was elected President; Mr. C. Potter, Vice-Pre- 
sident; Mr. J. Harris Gibson, Hon. Sec.; Mr. C. A. 
Wallers, Hon. Treasurer. The Treasurer's accounts 
showed a balance of 10/. irr. 9</. in favour of the 
Society. 

Manchester Liter.\.ry Cliu.— Dec. 2a— Mr. 
George Milner, President, in the Chair. — Dr. Samelson 
presented to the Club a large photocraph of West- 
macott's monument to the Rev. John Clowes, the 
rector of St John's placed in the church by the con- 
gregation in 1 819. — Mr. Abel Heywood, Jun., read a 
paper on English Almanacs during the sccoiul Stuart 
and Revolutionary Periods. He ^lid that during this 
time the issue of these publications was statutarily 
monopolised by the Stationers' Company and by the 
UntvcTiiity of Cambridge, and conseouently we are 
able to form a much better estimate of the whole of 
the publications of this class than we could possibly 
do in any other department of literature, i^ indeecf, 
in defiance of Elia, we may admit almanacs to be 
Uteiahire at all. — The paper evoked an interesting 
c oo fr rs ation. 

Plymoitth lN5mTUTioN. — Dec 11. — The Rev. W. 
S. Lach Sryrma, vicar of Sl Peter's Ncwlyn, delivered a 
lecture on the Cornish language. The numerals were 
the part of the language at present most interesting. 
It waii carious that people should have continued to 
ooant in Cornish aher they used English for other 
pvposes, and the memory ot the numerals up to 20 
iboald have sunriTed to the present day among a few 



old folk. It seemed that the Comi>h folk used the 
Celtic numerals for counting pilchards up to a .score. 
The ancient dramas were the Scripture dramas — The 
Origo Mundi, the Passion, the Resurrection, the Death 
of Pilate, and the Ascension ; the Heunaus Meriasek 
(the lost discovered Cornish dranui), and the Creation, 
of Jordan (the last dran\a of old Cornish). In addition 
to these there were seVeral i&inor productions and 
some more MSS. which, if the Cornish MS. Society 
should become a fiict, might yet be published. The 
drama of *' Beunaus Meriasek " was longer than most 
of Shakspeare's plays. Speaking of the Plan-an* 
euare,in which the old Cornish dramas were performed, 
he remarked that they were of considerable antiauarian 
importance, and showed, to his mind, a survival of the 
Roman amphitheatre in a Romano-British form. The 
•* Beunaus Meriasek" dealt with history, mingled with 
legend, and the lecture concluded by detailing its plot. 

KiLLiN (Perthshire) Literary Society.— Jan. 3. 
— Captain Stewart, the President, delivered the intro- 
ductory lecture in connection with the Society. Taking 
for his subject " The Early Celtic Church in the Gaelic 
Kingdom of Scotland," the lecturer gave a lucid sketch 
of the early ecclesiastical condition of the kingdom 
from the third century upwards distinguishirig the 
prelatical and episcopal tendencies of the different 
sections of the Eariy Church, — between the followers 
of Augustin and those of SL Ninian, St. Columba, 
and St. Patrick ; as also the difference between the 
Eremites or Cuiiduh^ and the Dtorakh or missionary 
monks in the time of Columbo. 

Worcester Diocesan Architectural and 
ARCiiiCOLOGiCAL SOCIETY.— Jan. 15. — General An- 
nual Meeting. The Report, which was read, con- 
tained full notices of church building and restoration 
in the diocese during the past year. The Dcsui of 
Worcester, Lord Alwyne Compton, has become a 
Vice-President of the Society. 

Birmingham Architectural Association. — 
Dec 16.— Mr. WiUiam Hale, President, in the Chair. 
— ^The Secretary read the Armual Report, which was 
unanimously adopted on the motion of the President, 
.seconded by Mr. K. B. Morgan. The Balance Sheet 
was submitted by the Secretary (the Treasurer being 
absent), and was unanimously approve<l, on the 
motion of the President, seconded by Mr. A. Reading. 
The President then delivered his Address. — A hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the IVesident at the 
conclusion of the Address on the motion of Mr. 
Morgan, seconded by Mr. F. E. F. Bailey. 

Dumfriesshire and Galu>way Natural His- 
tory AND Antiquarian Socikt\'.— Jan. 9. — ^Thc 
following papers were read :— ** Notes on the Stone 
Age," ^ T. Gibson Starke, Esq., F.S.A. ; ** Ixxad 
Museums' by Mr. M. Lermon, of Dumfries. — Dr. 
Grierson, of Thomhill, aiul Mr. Gibson Starke, ex- 
hibited a number of fine celts Hint arrowheads stone 
hammers and other remains of the stone age. Nearly 
all were found in this district. A series of seven fine 
stone hammers from the Society's Cabinet, were also 
exhibited. — Mr. I^ermon, in his paper, after referring 
to the three museums ojf the district — The Observa- 
tory Museum, the Thomhill Museum, and the Kirk- 
oKibright Museum — said that all local moseums should 
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1)C kept strictly to their purpose, which was to illustrate 
the local flora and fauna, and the antiquities of a 
strictly-defined district. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.— Jan. 
12. — Rev. Thomas Maclauchlan, LL,D., Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. — Mr. John R. Findlay communi- 
cated a description of an ancient stone cross near 
Hatton House, Ratho. The cross is about five feet 
high, and about one foot thick, and the same in 
width ; it is of an ancient form, and boldly incised. — 
Mr. Cochrane-Patrick, LL.D., exhibited an entensive 
collection of bronze implements and weapons, beads 
of vari^ted glass, &c., and also some polished stone 
and flint implements peculiar to Irelana. — Dr. J. A. 
Smith, the Secretary, gave an account of the horn of 
a rhinoceros, preserved in the Museimi of Science and 
Art, and is said to have been dug out of a marl-pit 
in Forfiu^hire. — Mr. Anderson read a paper on the 
remarkable group of Celtic bells in Glenlyon. — Mr. 
Stewart communicated a notice of the ** healing 
stones of St. Fillan," which are still preserved at 
the mill at Killin. — ^The Rev, J. Urauhart gave an 
account of the finding of a beautifullv-omamented 
and elegantly-shaped sepulchral urn, which was dis- 
covered in a cairn near Xennjrshillock, in the parish 
of Urquhart, Elginshire. 

Clifton Shakspeare Society.— Dec. 17.— The 
Comedy of Errors was the play for critical considera- 
tion. — Reports were brought from the following 
departments: — Historical References, by Miss Flo- 
rence W. Herapath ; Instrumental Music, by Mr. C. 
H. Sanders ; Rare Words and Phrases, by Mr. L. 
M. Griffiths ; Plants and Animals, by Dr. J. £. 
Shaw ; Shakspeare's Play-craft, by Mr. J. A. Sanders ; 
Various Readings, b^ Mr. A* H. Thumam : Metre 
and Authorship oy Miss Constance O'Brien ; Demon- 
ology and Witchcraft, by Miss Florence O'Brien ; 
Anachronisms, hj Rev. b. S. Tucker. B.A. ; and 
Grammar, by Mr. E. Thelwall, M.A. — Mr. P. A. 
Daniel's " Time-Anaylsis of Cotnedy of Errors (read 
with the Time- Analysis of the other Comedies at the 
meeting of the New Shakspeare Society on Nov. 8, 
1878) was also brought before the Society. 

Bradford Historical and Antiquarian 
Society. — Dec. 11. — Mr. T. T. Empsall in the 
Chair. — Mr. S. Margerison, of Calvcrlcy, read a paper 
on ** The Calverley Family.** The paper presented a 
chronological arrangement of the famuy history from 
the pericm of the founder down to the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, besides giving much collateral 
information of many other families of note with whom 
members of the family liad intermarried, much of the 
material having been obtained from the Calverley 
dociunents deposited in the British Museum. The 
exhaustive treatment of the subject precluded the 
family history being carried beyond tne year 1500, 
but the remainder will form material for another 
paper. At the close a vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Margerison, on the motion of Dr. MafTey. 

Bath Natural Histoby and Antiquarian 
Field Club.— -Jan. 7.— Mr. H. D. Skrine, in the 
Chair. — Dr. Bird read a paper on the Pre-historic 
Races of Somerset and the adjoining Counties," in 
which he said that the early signs of the presence of man 
in his district are the earth tumuli or " tump" burial- 



places. He concluded by remarking that there are 
traces of four distinct races of man occupying these 
districts before the Romans : the small, narrow, 
long-headed race of the earth tumuli ; the tall anrl 
narrow long-headed race of the early stone tumuli ; 
the mixed race of the long barrows ; the short-headed 
race of the bronze period, mixed in many instances 
with a longer-headed race. — Mr. T. Browne read an 
article on the restoration of the roofs of the north 
aisle and Hungerford Chapel of Wellow Church, 
near Bath, the interest of the paper being increased 
by the exhibition of some carefully-drawn plans, 
drawings, and sections of the roof, and of some speci- 
mens of the decayed roof. 
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TTbe Entiquan^'d DotdSooIu 

Inasmuch as last Christmas Day fell on Thursday, 
the following lines, preserved among the Harleian 
MSS. in the British Museum, may be of interest to 
believers in prophetic lore : — 

If Christmas Day on Thursday be, 

A windy winter you shall see ; 

Winder weather in each week. 

And hard tempests, strong and thick ; 

The summer snail be good and dry ; 

Com and beasts shall multiply ; 

That year is good for lands to till ; 

Kings and Princes shall die by skill ; 

If a child that day bom should be. 

It shall happen right well for thee — 

Of deeds he shall be good and stable, 

Wise of speech and reasonable. 

Whoso that day goes thieving about, 

He shall be pimished without doubt ; 

And if sickness that day betide, 

II shall quickly from thee glide. 

Mr. Alfred Rimmbr, of Chester, in the first of 
a series of articles on * * Our Old Country Towns," in 
Belgravia^ tells the following story of the origin of 
the double rectory of Malpas, Cheshire : — '* There is 
a tradition which is most rigidly held in the old town 
that on one occasion King James, who occupied 
much of his time in the north, spent an evening at 
Malpas, and met, as was to have been expected, the 
rector and his curate at the old Lion Hotel, enjoying 
a bottle of sack. He ^-as incognito, and joined the 
company, and when the time came for reckoning 
the curate proposed that they should clear off the 
stranger's score, but the rector objected, saying it 
was not Malpas fashion. The tradition goes on to 
say that the king, when he arrived in London, wrote 
out a patent dividing the rectory into two, and giving 
the curate his choice of the moiety ; and the cnair in 
which he sat, a very curious ash one, is shown as the 
scat which the monarch used ; but, unhappily for 
the legend, there is in the muniment- room at Chol- 
mondeley Castle a deed conveying the site of a 
Chantrv chapel to the Cholmondeley family, signed 
by botn rectors, in the fourteenth century. But for 
all this, the tradition is an article of faith with the 
inhabitants.*' 
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Thk <ibry of Andrew M.inell was 200/. i>er an- 
num. 'lliU is seen fnmi the follow ing entry among the 
lliuHoe State I*ai)crs :— '* 1658. Scpt^*. 3«. To M'. 
Amircw Man-ell, l»eing for one quar^. sallary for 
attending the publiquc service, an«l was due a*. X***^. 
1657—00050/. Of. Od^." (l<awlinM>n MSS. ; IJihl. 
IVmIL, a 63, fol. 49). 

It is well known that the citizens of London have 
always been loyal to the reigning dynasty, and that in 
the distribution of honours our City magnates have not 
liccn neglected by the crown, either in the eighteenth 
or nineteenth century. Since her Majesty came to 
the throne, she has l^estowed Ixironetcies on the 
following gentlemen who came from '* East of Temple 
IVir," Sir Mallhew Wood, Sir John Puie, Sir \\m. 
Magnay, Sir James Duke, Sir Francis G. Moon, 
Sir John Mu^grove, Sir S)ilney Waterlow, Sir 
Thomas Gabriel, Sir Sills J. (libbon. Sir James 
C. I^wrrnce, and Sir Andrew Liuik, to say 
nothing of Sir John Kasthope, Sir Morton Peto, 
and others, pei>>ons nal distinctively civic, though con- 
nected with the City and commerce, and knights 
innumerable, who have •«r%'ed l>ehind the counter, or 
fought their way gallantly to the front in the luttle of 
— the wari'house. Our readers, however, may be 
gUd of the following list of City Haronets and Knights 
ill 1711— just twenty- three years after the accession of 
the 1 louse of Orange — when the whole of the Bench of 
Aklemien of the several wards appear to have handles 
before their names, and a good many after them also. 
We give the list on the authority of an article extracted 
from an old number of the CUy Press : — 

* * Aliiersgatc Wanl, Sir Samuel Garrard, Hart. ; 
Aldgate« Sir Samuel Stanier, Knt. ; Hassi.Nhaw, Sir 
John Parsons, Knt. ; Billingsgate, Sir William 
Ashurst, Knt. ; Dishopsgate, Sir O. Buckingham, 
Knt. ; Breail Street, Sir Richard Iloare, Knt. ; 
Bridge Within, Sir Henry Fumcse, KnL ; Bridge 
WithoQt, Sir F. Eyles, KnL ; Broad Street, Sir George 
Conyers Knt. ; Coadlewick, Sir John Wanl, Knt. ; 
Caj»tle Biaynard, Sir W. Lewen, Knt. ; Cheap, Sir W. 
Ilumfrcys, Knt. ; Coleman Street, Sir Tames llateman, 
Knt ; Coniwainer, Sir G. Thorold, liart. ; Comhill, 
Sir John Houblon, Knt. ; Cripptegate (Within and 
Without), Sir William Stewart, Knt. ; Dowgate, Sir 
A. Crowler, Knt. ; Farringdon Within, Sir W. 
Withon, Knt. ; Farringdon Without, Sir Francis 
Chiki, Knt ; Langbonm, Sir John Fleet, Knt. ; Lime 
Street, Sir R. Itcachcroft, Knt. (who was Lonl Mayor 
in that year) ; Portsoken, Sir John Cu«^s, Knt. ; 
Qnecnhithe, Sir John Fryer, Bart. ; Tower, Sir Charles 
Peers Knt. ; Vintry, Sir Thomas Abney, Knt. ; Wal- 
brook, Sir John Ileathcote, Knt" 

CAUff LY looking at facts (observes the Times), it 
most be obvious tlut the reclamation of waste lands 
ii one of the great practical problems of material 
iapiovement in Ireland. So it has been always con- 
sidered. We find traces of it in the Brchon I^ws, 
and in the earliest annalists. The monks applietl 
themselves to it« and Cork and Kildare owe their 
origin to monastic reclamations. In the intervals of 
the Civil Wars the same problems engaged minds so 
diverse as Spenser, Raleigh, Stafford, Cromwell, and 
Piett^. In the latter pan of the i8th century the Irish 
Pirliameiit constructed a system of useful canals. In 



i\.icnani Vifimin, oiui me ccicoraied engineer, 
mmo, were the leading members. Their re^Mtrts 
r»wn a> the " Irish lk>^ Keiwrls," arc still \'aluable 
rausc the evils to which tiicv called attention still 



1810 the Imperial Parliament insiituteil the 
celebrated ** Bog Commission," of >\hich the late 
Sir Richard (iriffith, and the celebrated engineer, 

Nimmo, **" ' »--»=-- » — '»'»^ 

km»wi 
iKxraU"^ 

exist. In 1836 another Commission, of which .\rch- 
bishop Whately was chairman, nude similar recom- 
mendations and met with similar neglect 

U.NTiL a comparatively recent period the term 
** Esquire " — the English eouivalcnt of the Latin 
** Armiger " — was afhxeil to tne name> of none except 
men of good birth and professional standing. Men 
of inferior standing and ]xisition had *' Mr." — that i-; 
Master, Magister — prefixel to their names, and thus 
n ilistinction between the two classes was kept up. 
Nowadays it has become a custom to add the three 
letters **Esq." to the names of tradesmen of the 
better class, although in the plural numlwr and their 
collecti\'e capacity we style them "Messrs.'* — Mes- 
sieurs. The use of the one term or the other is a 
mere trifle, of course ; but ** trifles" are, sometimes, 
things of importance ; and it might, perhaps, be 
better if the old rule which our fathers obser\etl had 
been followcil by ourselves, and this for two reasons : 
Firstly, the extension of the term so as to include 
tnule is etymologically wTong, seemg that it is 
applicable only to such as arc entitled to bear arms ; 
and in the second place, if there is anything of honour 
in the api^elbtion, it is right that it should be retained 
for the benefit of the lower as well of the higher class, 
in order that it may ser%*e as one of the incentives 
which work most powerfully on the ambition of the 
mercantile classes, by prouiptin;:; them to that indus- 
try which, joined with other qualities lends men to 
honour. It appears however, that the tendency of 
honourable terms of distinction, like that of glaciers 
and rivers, is downwards. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in Scotland, the term " Mr." was reser%'ed ft»r 
clergymen, barristers and <ither persons of conse- 
quence ; while the mercantile cUtsses were content 
with merely their naketl christian and surnames as 
John Adam and Patrick Miller. The prefix of 
•*.Mr." then came quietly and gradually down to 
the mercantile classes from u hom now it is rapidly 
passing another step lower, so as to include the 
better class of working men. Well, as they are to 
l)e voters henceforth, and therefore "Masters" in 
the world of politics, perhaps it is .is well to allow 
them a title which recognises their newly-gained 
rights as a fact. We mav add, as a matter of 
literary and et>*mologicaI information, that the term 
•*sir" {siAifr, Gothic), which originally signifieil a 
lonl, or snjimeur, has gradually descende<l in the 
scale, until it is applietl to nearly every person 
who comes under that which we so alv^urdly call 
the •* respectable class." — GmtUman*s Mti^izine, 

Art Exhibition at Amsterdam. — The Society 
of Dutch Artists *' Arti et Amicitia*," at Amstenlam, 
has intrusted to a committee the care of forming a 
loan exhibition of gold and silver objects of artistic 
\'aluc executed before the commencement of the pre- 
sent century. This exhibition will lie held in the 
saloons of the Society, Rokin, Amsterdam, in April. 
May, and June next, and the committee wishes to 
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unite as many specimens of the following classes as 
may be obtained from churches, tovm-halTs, corpora* 
tions, museums, and the collections of private indi- 
viduals who may consent to intrust them for some 
weeks to the custody of the Society : — Objects in gold 
and silver — I, used for the celebration of different 
rites ; 2, used by public and private corporations ; 3, 
for domestic use ; 4, personal ornaments ; 5, select 
coins and medals illustrating the history of art, or 
bearing names of engravers ; 6, documents, portraits, 
engravmgs, books, &c., bearing upon goldsmiths and 
their wonc. Though it is the aim of the committee 
that the bulk of the exhibition shall consist of gold 
and silver works of Dutch origin, yet it would be 
very agreeable to them if, by the aid of English and 
other foreign collectors, they might succeed in giving 
to the exhibition an international character, which would 
enable the visitor to study and compare the works of 
art of different periods and different nations. Mr. 
Wilfrid Cripps, of Cirencester, has kindly imdertaken 
to answer any questions that may be addressed to him 
by persons having objects that they propase to lend. 

Civic Custom. — ^An ancient custom, which occurs 
annually at the close of the year, has just been ob- 
served in the City — namely, tne presentation of rolls 
of "livery cloth,** as it is called, by the Court of 
Aldermen to various great officers of State, judges, 
and others. The list mcludes the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord ChidT Justice of England, the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, the Master of the Rolls, 
the Lord Chief Baron, the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord 
Steward, the Home Secretary, the Foreign Secretary, 
the Vice-Chamberlain, Treasurer and Controller <k 
Her Majesty's Household, and the Attorney and 
Solicitor Generals, besides certain of the high officials 
of the City — the Recorder, the Common Serjeant, the 
Town Clerk, and the City Solicitor. This custom 
can be traced back in the records of the City to the 
middle of the fifteenth century, the earliest recipients 
bemg the Clerk of the Peace for Middlesex and the 
Clerk of the Court of King's Bench, and there is no 
doubt that in its origin it was for favours shown to 
the City. It must have been in full practice before 
the Commonwealth, for immediately on the Restora- 
tion, in 1660, an order was made by the Court of 
Aldermen that the livery cloth should " be given to 
the great officers of State, the Judges, and others, 
according to ancient custom," and appointed a com- 
mittee to oversee the same — a practice which has con- 
tinued to this day, although the number of recipients 
in the City has been greatly diminished by the aboli- 
tion of various offices, such as the Common Hunt and 
the Water BalifT. 

An Old Derbyshire Measure. — One of the 
most ancient local measures still in use in England is 
described by the Board of Trade in a recent Report 
prepared for Parliament. The measure referred to is 
the Miners and Brenners* Dish. Under the Derby- 
shire Mining Customs Acts of 1851, the dishes or 
measures for lead ore for the wapentake of Wirks- 
worth and manor of Crich, are to be adjusted accord- 
ing to the Brazen Dish deposited in the Moot Hall at 
Wirksworth. This dish is said to hold about 14*047 
imperial pints. It is rectaninilar, and bears an 
inscription setting forth {inUr tSia) that '*This Dishe 



was made the IIII day of October, the IIII yere of 
our Reign of Kyng Henry VIII., and that it is to 
remayne in the Moot Hall, at Wyrksworth, hanging 
by a cheyne, so as the merchants or mynours may have 
resort to ye same at all tymes to make the tru measure 
after the same." — High Peak News. 

The old weather ** saw" with regard to the winter 
season, which says ** if the wind is south-westerly at 
Martinmas it keeps there till after Candlemas,"appears 
to have no better foundation than the one for July, 
which promises forty days of rain after a wet St. 
S with ins. 
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A VALUABLE coUection of engravings and wood- 
cuts of Albrecht Diirer is now on view m Vienna. 

The Antiquarian Association of Appenzell is collect- 
ing materials for an Antiquarian Exnibition at Heiden, 
the popular health resort. 

It is stated that a valuable picture of David 
Teniers has been unexpectedly discovered at Pesth, 
in the house of the actor Maleczky. 

The National Portrait Gallery has acquired a por- 
trait of Catherine of Braganza, by Huysman, painted 
in the ordinary English Court dress of the period. 

The Society of Antiauaries has received from the 
Admiralty an account of the discovery of some inte- 
resting relics of Christopher Columbus at SanDomingo. 

The following are the names of the Associates 
lately elected Royal Academicians : — Messrs. J. E. 
Hodgson (painter) and H. H. Armstead (sculptor). 

A COMMISSION has been formed in Paris for the 
purpose of organising a museum of casts from the 
antique. The right wing of the Trocad^ro building 
is to be used for this purpose. 

Prof. F. Blass, of Kiel, has discovered on a sheet 
of Egyptian parchment a fragment oftheMcXaWirin; 
de<r/Liu>rif of Euripides, containing part of the 
speech ot a messenger. 

Among the promised contributions from Ireland to 
the literature or the season is a metrical translation of 
the " Chanson de Roland," from the pen of Mr. John 
O'Hagan, Q.C., of the Irish Bar. 

A painting by Sir F. Leighton, president of the 
Royal Academy, representing "Elijah in the Wilder- 
ness," has been presented to the Liverpool Art 
Gallery by Mr. A. G. Kurtz, on whose commission it 
was painted. 

Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A.,and the Rev. 
J. E. Vaux, of Crondall, near Famham, are busily 
engaged on a work to be entitled ** Church Folk- 
Lore," dealing with the traditions which still hajig 
about our parisn churches. 

Engllsh Roman Catholics, headed by Sir G. Bow 
yer, have subscribed to purchase a picture by Francis, 
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the Bologna artist of the fifteenth centur)-. and to 
present it to the Vatican Clalleiy, which does not 
}iCk^^c!M any of hu: masterpieces. 

A KRKsco (lainting, in the church at Patcham, near 
Bh^ton, has been lately laid bare, no levi than thirty 
coating of whitev(*ash and two of paint having been 
mno\^. It is said to K* a mast ixrrfect fresco of the 
Norman |)erioil. 

TnK museum of the Louvre is reported to have 
''Uffcretl some ilamagc fn>m the rapid thaw which set 
in after the late snowstorm. Paintings of French 
nuLstcTs Chai^in ami tUhers, have been much affected 
by the dampness of the walls. 

SioN CollE4;e and \\s Library are about to be re- 
moved from London Wall to a new site on the Thames 
Kmbankment, between Hlackliian* and the Temple. 
The old buildings will lie polled down, in order to 
form a site for warehouses. 

The obelisk at Alexandria, the subject of recent 
remonstrances against the plan for removing it to the 
United States has been lowered from its plao; — which 
it ha5 occupietl for nearly two thousand years — in order 
that it may be taken across the Atlantic. 

Some cases of small antiquities from Bambula, near 
I^maca, in Cyprus, have been forwanied by the 
Foreign Office to the British Museum ; among them 
are two slices of calcareous stone, with Phornician in- 
MTifHions — apparently lists— >%Titten in black and red 
ink. 

M. ARMANI) Baschet has discovered, 'and will 
shortly publish, a MS. of Richelieu, which is said to 
lie of the greatest interest and to be the earliest of his 
writings known. It dates from 1609, and is entitled, 
** Maxims that I have adopted for my Conduct at 
Court." 

The wcll-kno^n Icelandic politician and antiquary, 
Jon Sigunl.vion, died at Copenhagen on the 6th 
December, in his sixty-ninth )x*ar. His labours for 
the Ame^SlagnoMn Comniission are perha^vs the most 
ooCeworthy of h» many contributions to the study of 
Icelandic literature. 

Ci.EME.NTE Ll'PI has edited for Mariotti, of Pisa, 
the Decriti ddla Coiimia Pistimt of two very early 
years of the Christian era, which are preserved in two 
marMe tablets in the cemetery at Pisa. He has 
addeil palaeographical and hiNtorical illustrations and 
a litho^phic /,u-'iimh\\ 

A FEW nights before Christmas Eve a 6rc broke out 
in the Sforza Ccsarini Palace, at Rome ; it did much 
damage, and destroyed some \*aluable works of art, 
including a ** Judith," by G. Reni ; a " Hunt," by 
Pooksin ; and a ** Vandyke,'* for which Count B. 
Sforza had refused 6o,cxx> francs. 

Mr. BocrE will shortly publish fac-similes of the 
fint edition of plays of Shakspeare, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. F. J. Fumivall ; and also a fac-simile re- 
print of the editio-princeps of Walton and Cotton's 
*• Angler." Both will be rei)roduced hy photography, 
under the snpcr\-ision of Mr. \V. Griggs. 

Thx Limc^in Gutetu has just commenced a series of 
load «' Notes and Qncriet.^' The fonner wiU be 



on such subjects as history, antiquities, folk-lore, bio- 
graphies of 1 .incolnshire worthies, &c. This feature of 
the Gazftic will be under the care of Mr. Trowsdale, 
the author of *• Gleanings of Lincolnshire l-ore." 

TiiR Harleian Society api>carsto be doing excellent 
work in publishing several new ''Visitations,** and 
also in Issuing a further instalment of Registers of the 
City Churches. The publications of the Society are 
supplied to subscribers only ; a full list of them can 
be obtained from the Secretary, at 8, Dane's Inn» 
Strand. 

Among the papers of Sir Ed^*ard Nicholas Secre- 
tary of State to Charles L and II., havel>een found 
six documents relating to the Kikon Basilike, fi\'e of 
which seem to be hitherto unknown, and may throw 
some light on the vexed question of the authorship of 
that book. These documents are now appearing in 
the Athetutum, 

The ancient parish church of St. MichaePs, 
Child's Ercall, near Market Drayton, Shropshire^ 
was lately reopened bv the Bishop of Lichfield, after 
restoration. The south aisle of the church is believed 
to have been built by the Benedictine Order, to whom 
the church was given by Roger de Montgomery early 
in the eleventh century. 

The Clock-makers' Company have repaired and 
restored the tomb erected in Hampstead Churchyard 
to the memory of Mr. John Harrison, of Red Lioo 
Square, Holbom, the discoverer of the method of 
<letcrmining longitude at sea, and the inventor of 
most of the improvements in clocks and watches in 
his time, who died in 1776. 

On New Year's day a house in Belper, supposed to 
be five centuries okl, fell to the ground, r our hun* 
dred years ago, umler the sign of the Peacock, it was 
the only inn at Belper, and at that time travellers 
obtained access to their bedrooms by a stone staircase 
outside the house. It was a long one- storied building, 
with a thatched roof. 

An interesting work on the ** Ancient Wood and 
Iron Work in Cambridge." by W. B. Redfem, is an- 
nounced for publication by subscription ; it will con- 
tain a series of elevations and sections drawn from 
examples of carved wood and wrought-iron work 
iiating from the fourteenth century. Subscriptions 
are received by Mr. Spalding, of Cambridge. 

A painting by the distinguished French artist, M. 
Feyen-Perrin, has recently b^ bought by the French 
Government, and is to be placed in one of the salles 
of the £cole dc Medecine in Paris. It deals with the 
same subject as Rembrandt's celebrated *' Anatomy 
Lesson** — that is to say, it represents the well-known 
surgeon Velpeau dissecting a corpse before his pupiUi. 

The £cole National des Charles in Paris is about 
to bring out a series of fac-similes, which Mill com- 
prise documents of all sorts, of all countries, and of 
all periods taken from the %-arious archives libraries, 
and private collections in France. The first fasciculus 
contains documents in Latin, French, (German, and 
Proven9al, of the tenth to the sixteenth centuries. 

While digging the foundations for a gasometer at 
Mofoco^ nine bracdets, a gold medaUioa and gold 
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bust of Gallienus, the latter 2 in. in height, and eight 
gold medals have been discovered. Some of the 
bracelets are believed to be decorations belonging to a 
Roman General under Probus. Gallienus was Roman 
Emperor between 460 and 268 a.d. Probus was 
Emperor from 276 to 282. 

A NEW painted glass window has been placed in St. 
Mary*s Church, Devizes, at the western end. The 
cost (nearly 3^0/. ) has been defrayed by subscription. 
It is a beautiral piece of work, by Hardman, and re- 
presents in nicely -blended colours a number of in- 
cidents from the New Testament, including the birth 
of our Saviour, the Annunciation, the Raising of 
Lazarus, the Resurrection, &c 

In addition to some remarkable remains recently 
received at the Berlin Museum, a further large consign- 
ment of ancient sculptures found at Pergamon has 
been shipped from Sm3rma for the same destination. 
The new consignment fills 260 chests or cases, and 
weighs upwards of 100 tons. There still remain to 
be sent from Smyrna some further objects, likewise 
recovered from the ruins of Pergamon. 

Messrs. Hamilton & Co., of Paternoster Row, are 
publishing, by subscription, a " History of the Ancient 
Parish of Guisely,'* with introductory chapters on the 
antiquities of the district. The work, which appears 
from the specimen shown us to be well and thoroughly 
executed, was commenced by Mr. Philemon Slater, 
and completed and prefixed to it by Mr. W. T. Allen, 
who has also written a memoir of the original author. 

The British Museum has acquired about a thou- 
sand more tablets and fragments of inscribed terra- 
cotta documents from Babvlon. Amongst them is a 
tablet of Samsu-Irba, a Babylonian monarch hitherto 
unknown, who probably lived about the time of 
Bardes, and was one of the intermediate rulers 
between Cambyses and Darius, B.C 518. Another 
fragment has a representation of one of the gates of 
Babylon. 

An English gentleman, who was lately in Florence, 
writes : * * They are scraping the whole surface of the 
Duomo in Florence, and washing it, bas-reliefs and 
all, with sulphuric acid, to make it look new ; and I 
hear they are going to do the same with Giotto*s Cam- 
panile. In the front of the Duomo they are tearing 
down the ornamentation round the doors, and re- 
placing it with florid modem Renaissance scroll- 
work. 

The identical rii^ given to Martin Luther by 
Catherine von Bora, fourteen days before her marriage 
with him on the 2nd of June, 1525, has been lately 
given to the Lady Directress of the Kaiserwerth Dea- 
coness House by a nobleman (who gave documents 
with the ring, certifying its identity), to be sold for 
the benefit of an Evangelical Institution in Spahi. The 
ring, representing the Crucifixion, has a ruby setting, 
and is a work of art. 

Sir Edward Beckett, Chancellor of York, has 
applied for a faculty to carry on the restoration of St. 
Aloan's Cathedral at his own expense, at a cost of 
20,000/. A faculty for restoring the; cathedral is held 
by a small committee, at present short of funds. Earl 
Cowper, the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments, and many influential persons, have raised 



opposition, objecting to private persons being allowed 
to alter the catbedraL 

Canon Greenwell, F.R.S., has presented to the 
British Museum the large collection of urns and other 
antiquities formed by hun during his researches in no 
less than 454 Engli^ barrows. This gifl is much en- 
hanced in importance by Canon Greenwell's well- 
known care and experience in conducting such excava- 
tions. The discovery of a great ^rt of the collection 
is recorded in his work, '' British Barrows,'' published 
by the Clarendon Press in 1877. 

M. P. DU ChAtellier, while exploring a large 
tumulus, in the canton of Plougastel, St. Gemmtn 
(Finist^re), measuring no less th^ 5600 cubic metres 
in contents, brought to light a splendid megalithic 
tomb containing six poniards, an axe, and two hatchets 
in bronze, thirty-three barbed flint arrow-heads 
and one of rock oystal, and, lastly, a commander's 
bdton in polished stone, a magnificent piece of work 
53 centimetres in length. 

On the 27th of December, Mr. William Hepworth 
Dixon, the historian and critic, died suddenly. A 
native of Manchester, he was bom in 1821, and Mras 
for many years editor of the Athenttum. He was one 
of the leaders of the Palestine Blxploration Fund, and 
the author of several works of antiquarian interest, 
including ** Her Majesty's Tower," *' London Prisons," 
** Royal Windsor,'' "Two Queens," *»A life of 
Lord Bacon," &c. 

During the removal of an old building at Nantwich 
necently, the workmen found a cannon-^U embeddeil 
in the soil at a depth of six feet from the present sur- 
face of the ground. The site was formerly occupied 
by the Old Blue Cap School. There can be no doubt, 
says the Warrington Guardian^ that the cannon-ball, 
wnich weighs between five and six pounds, is a relic 
of the siege of Nantwich in 1643, although ^t, founda- 
tion of the school dates nearly 100 years afterwards. 

The workmen employed in digging the foundations 
of the New Public Hall, at Perth, nave revealed to light 
portions of a strong wall of masonry, which, owing to 
its position, is in all probability the wall that at one 
time enclosed the ancient city. At one point the wall 
is perfectly intact, aifd its course can be traced for a 
considerable distance. Surrounding this ancient wall 
was the canal or fosse, which some old documents 
affirm was in existence before the time of Malcolm 
Canmore. 

An edition of the " Captivi" of Plautus, by Mr. E. 
A. Sonnenschein, M.A., Assistant Professor of Hu- 
manity in the University of Glasgow, has just been 
publi^ed by Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein and 
Allen. It contains a revised text and complete colla- 
tion of the Vatican and British Museum MSS., a 
fac'simile specimen of the ** Codex Britannicus," and 
an Appendix containingf' a large number of emenda- 
tions of Bentley upon the whole of Plautus existing in 
MS. in the British Museum. 

It is stated that, during the progress of restora- 
tion of St Botolph's Church, Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, an American visitor requested permission to 
possess himself of a portion ot the tracery from one 
of the disused windows. The permission was granted, 
and the fragments were removed. We understand 
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thcv hare recently been inconx>ratcil in a conspicuous 
part i>f the window of Trinity Church, in Boston, 
Americi, anil that a brass plate commemorating the 
drcumUAiice* has been let into the work. 

The sixth volume of the Calendar of Stite Papers, 
I>omestic Series, has just been bn-night out under the 
auffficcf of the Mxster of the Rolls, and under the 
editorship of Mr. Everett Green. It embraces a 
period oif only eight months, from July, 16^3, to 
Febnurv, 1654, but of great importance, including 
almost the whole })criod of the Convention Parliament 
(commonly known as the " I'raise-God Barebones 
Parliament**), its resignation, and the assumption of 
(lower by Oliver Cromwell as I-ord Protector. 

At a late meeting of the Library Association, Mr. 
Cr»melius Walford gave an account of his intercourse 
with librariaas in the United Statesduring his recent visit 
til America, and expressed his belief that the library of 
the Supreme Court in Washington is the mo*it com- 
filete bw librarv in the world. He was surprised to 
tintl in the Albany States Library many important 
iliYuments regarding London. The great library to 
Philadelphia, he said, was being transferred from an 
old to a new building. 

A I.AR(;Ewindowin the south aisle of St. Giles* Cath- 
edral, Edinburgh, has just been filled with stained glass to 
the memory oif the late Mr. James Webster. Follow- 
ing the plan prepared by the committee of devoting 
the windows of the choir to the illustration of the 
Liie of Christ and His parables, the subjects allotted 
t» this window are— "The Prodigal Son,'* ''The 
G00.I Samaritan,*' and "The Good Shepherd.** 
The window is by Messrs. James Ballantine & Son, 
under the direction of Mr. Robert Herdman, R.S.A. 

At a recent sale in Manchester, a copy of the first 
edition of the Rev. John Watson's *• History of the 
Ancient Earls of Warren and Surrey," of which only 
one other copy is known, sold for 5/. A bundle of 
letten addreswd to Watson by Mr. J. C. Brooke, 
Somcnet Hefald« the Rev. S. Pegge, and other anti- 
quaries, relative to the above woric, fetcheil ii/., but 
nnCoitunately the two lots were acquired by different 
purchasers. A few volumes of Wat5on*s MS. collec- 
tiflos^ chiefly of local interest, realised good prices. 

A CAST of the Venus of Milo, from the original in the 
Museum of the Louvre, has recently been placed among 
the art treasures in the British Museum. The Director; 
of the Grosvcnor Gallery Exhibition propose to 
publish by subscription a series of permanent autotype 
reproductioos from drawings, forty-eight in number, 
by oki masters in the Guise collection, CHirist Church 
CoUcge, Oxford. The works are by Da Vinci , Raphael, 
Mantcgna and hl< school, Verrocchio, Penigino, M. 
Angelo, Giorgione, Correggio, and the early Florentine 
school, and will shortly lie ready for issue. 

Mt. W. M. Ramsay, of St. John's College, Oxford, 
will be nominated to the Travelling Student&hip in 
ArchxoIogy,for which a Fellow of .\11 Souls has oflcre«l 
yxsi, for three years. The student elected will be 
required to reside during not less than nine months of 
each yew at Athens, or at some other pUce in Greece, 
Italy, or the I^evant (as the Hebdomadal Board shall de- 
tcrminey, and to occupy hiuLself in study and research 
their directioii. He will be expected to mike 



periodical reports of his w*ork in such manner as the 
Board shall prescril>e. 

Le<>. XIII. contemplates publishing the \*arious 
catalogues of the Vatican Library, and has named a 
commission composed of the librarian, Canlinal 
Pitra, the undcr-lihrarian, the two first custodians, 
an<i the eminent archa-ologist, the Commendatore 
Giovanni Battista de Rossi, to consider the best means 
for carrying his intention into effect. The Pope has 
also given orders that one of the rooms of the Vatican 
archives shall ))e set apart for the convenience of those 
who, provided with the requisite commission, desire 
to consult the documents it contains. 

The old church bells of St. Peter*s in Zurich are to 
be melted down, and the metal used in the casting of 
a new set. The Antiquarian Society of the canton has 
interfered to save one of them, the so-called **Schlagg- 
looke," which was cast by "Johannes dcr Glocken- 
giesser** in 1294. The bdl is fif^-se\'en years older 
than Ziirich*s adhesion to the Swiss Federation, which 
took place in 135 1. The mere metallic ^-alue of the 
bell IS estimated at 1840 frs., and the Antiquarian 
Society has put forth an appeal for about half this >um, 
the remainder ha\'ing already been sul>scribed. 

It gives us pleasure to reconl the discovery of 
the foundations of the long-lost bell-tower of Lichfield 
CathedraL The ancient reconb report that this stood 
in the Close, and that it was burnt in 1315, since 
which time its site has been unknoi»-n. It has been 
found on the north side of the cathedral, near the 
chapter-house, in excavating for a new stable in the 
Bishop*:» grounds. A ma.vs of calcined flooring tiles 
was first met with, covered with a coating of melted 
bell metal, and afterwards the foundations of the 
massive walls. 

In the November number of the ** Pn)pugnalore,*' 
Signor A. Neri publishes an " Epistola di Fra I.«o- 
nardo da Fivizzano, dell' Ordine ai Sancto Augustino, 
a tutti i vcri amici di Jesu Christo Crocifixa It is 
directed against Savonarola, and was written May 12, 
1487, after Savonarola's protest against the decree 
prohibiting all friars from preaching in conse(|uence 
of the disturbances in Santa Reparata. Fra Leonardo's 
letter, says the Academy , is reproduced from a con- 
temporary printed copy, which the editor believes to 
be unique, and which u unknoiiTi to the collectors of 
Savonaroliana. 

An interesting discovery has recently been made at 
Chatham, in the shape of an old Dutch war vessel, one 
of the fleet which, under De Ruyter, raised such a 
commotion in London in the reign of Charles II., by 
ascending the River Thames, and for a time almost 
threatening the Metropolis itself. ThLs vessel, now 
discovered in the operations for the enlargement of 
Chatham Dockyard, sank on her return voyage. 
Part of the guns taken from her have been sent to the 
Gun Factory at Woolwich ; the others will inrobably 
be handed over to the Dutch Government as interest- 
ing souvenirs. 

Some peasants of Gaza, while recentlv rummaging 
in a sandnill at Tell-el-Ajoul, discoverecf, lying on its 
back, a splendid marble statue of Jupiter. It was 
sold to a merchant for a small sum, Init the Turkish 
governor repaid him the purchase money, took 
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possession of the hill, and is trying to sell the statue. 
It is said the Prussian Consul has made an offer for it. 
It is not yet wholly unearthed, but M. de Reinach 
pronounces it to be of the best Alexandrian age, the 
nice and hair being admirably chiselled ; it has been 
suggested that it may be a copy of the Jupiter 
O^mipius of Phidias. 

Some foreign carvings of great value (i6th cen- 
tury) by Andre, were recently despatched from Exeter, 
by the Great Western Railway. They arrived at the 
poods station at Highbridge, when a passing train 
knocked from the edge of the platform one of the 
cases incautiously placed there, and smashed the con- 
tents into numberless small pieces. Fortunately it 
w«is found to be a case containing one of the carved 
pedestals only of the four Evangelists, or otherwise 
It would have been a national as well as an irre- 
parable loss. These carvings are intended for the 
church at Mark, near Bridgewater. 

The Rev. H. E. Reynolds, the librarian of 
Exeter Cathedral, is engaged in editing the in- 
teresting compilations of Bishop Grandison (A.D. 
1337), the «* Ordinale" and ** L^enda." The latter 
is a valuable MS. containing in two volumes, 
about 550 folios, executed in a high style of 
caligraphy, and bearing on each title-page the auto- 
graph of the Bishop. The first number of the Lec- 
tionary will comprise the Month of January, with a 
fac'SimiU of the first page and a page of illuminated 
alphabet. The "Ordinale" is a work of interest, 
as determining the ritual and rubrics of the Pre- 
Reformation Liturgies. 

The parish church of Fenny Compton, Warwick- 
shire, the oldest portion of which dates back to the 
fourteenth century, has lately been reopened, after 
undergoing considerable alterations and repairs, from 
the designs of Mr. T. G. Jackson, of Devereux 
Chambers, London. The old pulpit, though considered 
rather incongruous to the taste of the present day, re- 
mains, but the stone pedestal upon which it rested 
has been substituted by an oak stand. The old oak 
doors, which bear the bullet marks traditionally 
ascribed to the Civil Wars, are preserved. The nave 
has been re-roofed with oak. The old lead was taken 
off, re-run, and placed upon the roof again. 

In the churchyard of Bushey, in Hertfordshire, 
where the remains of Jolm Arthur Roebuck were 
recently laid to their rest, are also buried the artists 
Henry Edridge and Thomas Heame. In the same 
churchyard repose the remains of the excellent scholar 
John Williams, Archdeacon of Cardigan, who was 
the first Rector of the Edinburgh Academy, and those 
of William Jerdan, the veteran litthateur. Colonel 
Sylvius Titus is also buried there, to whom the re- 
markable book ** Killing no Murder" is attributed, 
published in 1657, which the unfortunate Sir John 
Fenwick is said to have perused prior to his engag- 
ing in his treasonable attempts on the life of William 

m. 

The ceremony of laying the top stone on the steeple 
of St. Mary Abbot's, the mother church of Kensing- 
ton parish, took place recently. Designed by the late 
Sir Gilbert Scott, the edifice has been built in place of 
the old parish church, the one which the Queen 
attended when a child, and in which the Duchess of 



Kent returned thanks after the birth of Queen Victoria. 
The present church was commenced in 1869, and the 
total cost of (he building has been nearly 50,000/., 
towards which the Queen gave 200/. ; 6000A is still 
needed to complete Uie fribric. The church is in the 
Decorated style of architecture, and the height of the 
steeple is 270 feet, or 76 taller than the Monument of 
London. 

St. Helen's Church, Worcester, has been reopened 
afrer restoration, which includes a new south wall, and 
a new roof to nave and aisles — ^there being no exterior 
distinction between the chancel and nave. The old 
high pews have been removed, and other extensive 
alterations have been made. During the work the two 
eastern windows of the north and south aisles, which 
were encased in a fiat wall, have been discovered ; the 
mouldings show them to be of fourteenth century work; 
and the discovery shows that the eastern part could not 
have extended further into the High Street than it does 
at present, being now in a line with the shop fronts, 
and proving that the present is the original line of the 
High Street. 

Printers* National Art Union. — ^This Art 
Union, which has now been in existence for eight 
years, was founded, and is still carried on, by working 
printers. The next annual drawing will be held on 
Saturday, the 27th of March, at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, where the prizes, 554 in number, and of the 
aggi^gate value of upwards of 1500/., will be on 
view on the day of the drawing. The prizes, of 
which the first three are valued at 60 guineas each, 
will consist of oil paintings, water-colour drawings, 
engravings, Florentme mosaics, statuettes, and illus- 
trated books. Full particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, at the office of the Printers* National 
Art Union, 151, Fleet Street. 

The ** History of Esarhaddon, King of Assyria, 
B.C. 681-668," is the title of a new volume in prepara- 
tion for Triibner's Oriental Series, by Mr. Ernest 
A. Budge, M.R.A.S., Christ's Coll^^, Cambridge. 
It is to contain the Assyrian text copied firom the 
original cylinders and tablets in the British Museum 
collection. Each word will be fully analysed, and, 
where possible, compared with the cognate roots in 
the other Semitic languages ; and the ideographs will 
be explained by extracts from the bilingual syllabaries. 
This is said to be the first attempt to explain and 
analyse a whole Assyrian text yet made in England. 
Mr. Budge is also engaged on the preparation of an 
Assyrian Reading-book. 

The Rev. T. E. Gibson has beeu making researches 
among the papers of the Blundells of Crosby, an old 
Roman Catnolic family of Lancashire, who endured 
much persecution and many losses in consequence of 
their adherence to the "old faith.*' One result of 
these inquiries will be the publication by Messrs. 
Longmans and Co. of a selection from the common- 
place book of William Blundell, a cavalier, and one 
of the refiigees who returned firom Breda with 
Charles 11. Blundell appears to have been a man of 
an inquiring turn, fond of examining anything new 
and strange, and taking pleasure in exactness and 
measurement, and in consequence many of the entries 
in his commonplace book have a special value. 
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Memorial \Vinik>w in Tkwkesbury Ahmey.— 
A 5taininl glx^'i memorial window to the memorv of 
the Utc Canon Davies for 3 1 years vicar of Tewkes- 
bury, has lately been placed in the east wall of the 
chapel of St. Edmuiid the Martyr, in Tewkesbury 
Abbev. The subject portrayed in the lower lighu is 
•• Chn>t blessing httle children," and •* Christ the 
Good Shephenl" is the subject of the centre light in 
the tracery. The canopies in each pane accord with 
the style of work in the adjacent chapels. The 
window has been executc<l by Messrs. 1 Icaton, Butler 
and Bajmc. The inscription is as follows : — ** In 
piam memoriam Caroli Grcenhall Davies hujus 
Ecclesije xxxi. Anno Vicarii qui obiit Die Aprilis xfiii. 
Sahitis Anno 1S77, xtatis 73.** 

The consent of the Mayor and Corporation of Ips- 
wich has been obtained by a committee of gentlemen 
ftJT the printing, tfrhatim d Htfratim^ of the ** Annals 
i»f I}Kwiche : the laws, customs, and government of 
the <eune : collected out of the records, books, and 
writings of that towne by Nathaniel Ikicon, serving as 
Recorder and Towne Gierke in that toxi-ne, Ann. Dom. 
16^.'* The al>ove unique and \'aluable manuscript 
reconl has been for more than two centuries locked 
up with the archives of Ipswich, seldom seeing the 
light except upon rare and important occasions, or for 
appeal in court on legal Questions, 'llie work was 
compiled and Is all in the nand>^Titing of Nathaniel 
Bacon (nephew of the great Lord Bacon), who, besides 
holding the offices of Recorder and Town Clerk of 
Ips«i^ was its representative in three Parliaments 
under Oliver Cromwell. 

A coRRESPONnENT of the Camart'on and Dcnbij^h 
Herald suggests that either a Welsh patriot or many 
lotnots combined, or, that failing, the town of Car- 
nan'oo, should make a small grant towanU purchasing 
a stone tablet, upon which should be engraved in 
large an<l characteristic letters the names of all the 
seventeen Princes of Wales in succession, with the 
years in which they assumed the title, ami that in 
which they ceased to make use of it, allo\»'ing plenty 
of bpace on the stone for the names ofothcrs to follow. 
lie further suggests that the tablet should not be 
ornamented, but simply embedded deeply into the 
walU of Carnarvon Castle as a memento of the com- 
pact « hich was entered into on 1)ehalf of the Welsh 
nation, when they accepted the first Prince of Wales, 
and a proof of the loyal manner in which it has ever 
since been kept. 

TlCE Academy savs that Professor Francis J. Child, 
of llarvanl, has pnnted a specimen of his propoised 
new comparative-text edition, in quarto, of his well- 
known collection of English and Scotch ballads. 
**Gil Brenton*' Is the ballad chosen ; seven versions 
of it are printed from Jamieson's MS., Scott's " Min 
*trclw," Cmmek's •* NitKsdalc and Galloway Song," 
Bochan's " Ancient lUllads," Elizabeth Cochmne's 
•• Song- Book," Motherwcirs MS. and "Minstrelsy, 
and Herd's "Scots Song." An exhaustive Intro- 
duction sums up the differences of the seven versions, 
and gives an account of all the like Swedish and 
Danish balMs And the Billie Blin, or Burlow Beanie, 
of ballad-loce — a demon sometimes serviceable, some- 
times ayd^pumt. No such thorough work has been 
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done elsewhere in English on this Italkid as Prof. 
Child^N Introduction and texts. 

In excavating for a new sewer at Shcrford, near 
Taunton, recently, the workmen came upon a hoard of 
bronzes, consisting of six axes and a spear-head. They 
were found about eighteen inches below the surface, not 
in any kind of cist, and not auite close together, but 
within a few inches of each other. The celts are of 
the Usual palstave type, and vary a little in size and 
pattern, the largest l)cing six inches in length, and the 
smallest five inches. One is without any loop, and the 
remainder have one loop at the side, llie spear-head, 
which is broken in two, is about a foot long, and i| 
inches wide. Some portions of the thin edges are 
broken a^'ay, but sufficient remains to show its beauti- 
ful shape. The whole are in a good state of preserva- 
tion, and covered with the usual green patina, resulting 
from the decomposition of the copper. These relics 
have been secured for the Taunton Museum. 

An Ancient Church Savei>. — The parish church 
of Katby, Leicestershire, l)eing pronounced uasafe, 
was closed in January, 1879, and pbns prepared, 
not for its restoration, but for an entirely new church 
on the same site. Towanls the cost of the new 
church, the patron. Lord Stamford, offered 1000/., 
and, acting on the rei)ort of the architect, intimatecl 
at the same time that ne ^^'ould give nothing towards 
an attempt at the restoration of the old edifice. A 
meeting of the parishioners was quickly held and a 
strong protest entered a^inst the destruction of their 
old church ; but the ivansh being poor, it was at the 
same time acknowledged that nothing could be done 
without his lonlship's aid. It is satisfactory to re- 
cord that since that time the wishes of the parish- 
ioners have received Lord Stamford's consideration, 
ami the ancient church, in wliich arc many interesting 
architectural features, will be preserved. 

M. QiTA>rriN announces for early publication a 
magnificent edition of the ** Complete Work of Rem- 
brandt," reproduced under the direction of ^L Firmin 
Delange. The preparation for this undertaking has 
already been carriexl on for four years ; nor is this 
very long, considering that it i> a (juestion of repro- 
ducing in perfect _/&<-ji/«i7f by the most approved new 
processes the whole of the engraved work of the 
great Dutch master, consisting altogether of 356 
plates. Three hundred of these are now ready, but, 
as they still need a certain amount of supervision 
l)efore they are issued, the work will not be pul)lished 
before March. M. Charles Blanc writes a descrip- 
tion of and commentary on each pbte. A cataio^tte 
tijifimfi^ is also provided, as >%'ell as a chronological 
table arrangetl by M. Charles Blanc. This edition 
will contain the tw^*nty-two unique plates of the 
Amsterdam Museum, as well as those of the British 
Museum and the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris. 

Roman Camp at Beckfoot, Dumfriesshire. — 
During the excavations recently carried on here, a rudely 
sculptured stone, about seven inches high by five broao, 
representing the bust of a man in armour, was dug up; 
and an outer line of wall which apparently runs round 
the camp was also discovered. The May port Adver^ 
User iSLys that the figure in question, which appears to 
be that of a Roman warrior, may possibly have been 
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one of the pcttaUs^ or household gods. Various other 
relics have been discovered, including a stone contain- 
ing a portion of the figure of a draped female in alto 
rdievo. The camp stands almost due north and south, 
the via principalis twelve feet wide, running through 
it in these directions. The foundations of the south 
gateway have been uncovered, and consist of massive 
granite and other stones ; all freestone having been 
removed, tlic whole of the foundations are found to be 
of cobble stones resting on sand and set in clay, the 
walls being six feet wide. 

At a meeting^ of the Court of the Common Council 
of London, held recently under the Lord Mayor's 
presidency, a Report was brought up on the subject of 
Temple Bar, by the City Lands Committee. They 
submitted, for the approval of the Court, a model of 
a structure which would not only indicate the site 
which Temple Bar stood, and thus mark the boundary 
of the Cit/s jurisdiction at that spot, but would also 
provide a rest for foot passengers crossing the street 
from the Temple to the New Law Courts. Should 
that model (designed by Mr. Horace Jones, the City 
architect) meet with the Court's approval, they recom- 
mend that they should be authorised to erect the pro- 
posed structure without delay. The Report was 
carried unanimously. It may be added that the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings is 
about to move in the matter of the rebuilding of 
Temple Bar, as it promised to do when that structure 
was pulled down and the stones severally marked and 
numoered, in order to the reconstruction of this relic 
of Wren's work. 

The tomb of Benjamin Disraeli, the grandfather 
of the present Prime Minister, in the Spanish and 
Portuguese Cemetery in the Mile End Road has 
recenUy been repaired, and the inscription recut 
and repainted. He was the founder of the family 
in England, and having realized a fortune in busi- 
ness, retired to a life of luxurious and elegant ease at 
Bradenham House, Bucks. It has not transpired, 
observes the Jewish Worlds at whose orders the tomb 
has been repaired, the instructions coming throtigh 
an influential member of the Sephardic congregation 
worshipping in Bevis Marks, but there can be little 
doubt tnat they have originated with Lord Beacons- 
field. Curiously enough, however, the tombstone 
of tiie Prime Ministers grandmother, in the same 
cemetery has not been touched, although it is in a 
very dilapidated state. The inscription on Benjamin 
Disnieli*s tomb is as follows: — ** Sacred to the 
memory of Benjamin Disraeli, Bom 22nd Septem- 
ber, 1750; died 28th November, 18 16. He was an 
affectionate husband, father, and friend." 

It is finally decided that there is to be no new 
National Gallery. We have spent too much money 
lately in gunpowder to spare any for art and science. 
There is little need to recall to mind the vexation and 
disappointment to which the profession has been sub- 
jectea in connection with this matter. It will be re- 
membered that after a competition and much discus- 
sion, Mr. £. M. Barry's desi^s were accepted, and 
both Parliament and the public were assured that the 
work was to begin at once. The removal of the 
Royal Academy to Burlington House gave the 
trustees of the National Gallery abundant space, and 



everything seemed in a fair way. It was then asserted 
that the internal improvements could be best effected 
before the outside was touched, xmd for a year or 
more considerable sums were spent in enlarging the 
galleries, but on each occasion tnat a vote was taken 
there were plenty of assurances that the facade and 
exterior would be taken in hand forthwith. From an 
estimate, presented to Parliament last year, we learn 
that 5000/. is given to Mr. Barry for not adopting his 
design, and that all idea of rebuilding the exterior is 
abandoned. 

In the person of the Ven. Henry Cotton, D.C.L., 
formerly Archdeacon of Cashel, who died on the 3rd 
instant, the antiquarian world has lost one of its bright- 
est ornaments. Bom in 1790, he was educated at 
Westminster School, and graduated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he became Greek Reader. In 1814, he 
was appointed sub-librarian of the Bodleian, which 
post he vacated in 1822, on his nomination to the 
Archdeaconry of Cashel. He was afterwards elected 
Dean of Lismore. His first contribution to the .science 
of bibliography was published in 1821, during his 
residence at Oxford. It described the "Editions of the 
Bible and parts thereof, from 1505 to 1820 ; a second 
edition, carrying down the narrative of the editions to 
1850, appeared in 1852. His Typographical Gazeteer 
appeared in 181 5, other editions, much enlarged and 
corrected, have since appeared. In 1855, ^^- Cotton 
published, under the title of *' Rheims and Douay," a 
treatise on the various editions of the Bible printed by 
Roman Catholics in England. One of his most impor- 
tant works is ** Fasti Ecclesise Hibemicae," in five 
volumes, which a]>]^ared between 1845 ^^ 1860^ and 
contains biographical sketches of the several Irish 
prelates and cathedral dignitaries. Dr. Cotton snper- 
mtended the passing through the press of Archbishop 
Laurence's ** Visitation of the Saxon Reformed 
Church in 1527 and 1528," and he also republished 
the privately printed poetical remains of Archbishop 
I^aurence, and of his brother, Mr. French Laurence. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF ROME. 

Sir, — Is it not true that for the last half century our 
schoolmasters and college tutors have been under 
a delusion on this subject? They have been influenced 
by the great name of Dr. Amold, the most successful 
schoolmaster and tutor of his time, and have blindly 
followed him in adopting the German theory, that the 
old family legends of Rome are not genuine traditions 
coming down from the time of the kings, but ** in- 
ventions of a much later period, showing Greek in- 
fluence. " They overlook the fact that since thqtimethat 
Dr. Arnold was in Rome the enormous excavations 
that have been made have thrown an entirely new 
light upon this subject ; this does not depend on the 
opinion of one person or another, but it is the eW- 
dence of the walls themselves, now brought to light 
for the first time, after having been buried for more 
than 2000 years. The walls of Ronui Quadrata had 
been used as foundations for the hous^ <n the tune of 
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the Republic, and for the palaces of the Cxsars ; no 
i»nc had ever thought of cxaxniniiur these foundations 
until 1 set the example myself in 1868, by excavating 
the remains of the Porta Capcna, which were very 
di>tiiKtly found vrith the pavement of the Via Appia 
pa^Nuig throu£[h the gate, and the western lower of 
the gate is stUl standing, and u-vxi as the foundations 
for a modem brick tower ; the eastern \fv\\ of the 
early to^%-er is pierceil for the sfvcus^ or conduit, of 
the earliest aqueduct, the Aqua Appia, with a bed 
under it of o/^s signinttm^ the pecuhar cement used 
only for the aqueducts. This gate was close under 
the cliff of the Cailian Hill, antl I had seven pilNdug 
in a Hne across the Valley to the clirT of the Avcnlinc 
on the opposite side of it ; in each of these pits the 
.'^•.T or bonks of earth of Scrvius Tullius laced by 
his wall, was distinctly visible. This was disputed by 
the Roman antiquaries ; but the Pope, Pius IX., was 
indu^ to go and look at it, and said, '* There was 
no ilenying that it ^-as a wall of Servius Tullius. " The 
cUff of the Ca'lian U concealed by the earth thrown 
un-again>t it, because it faces the west, and has the 
aiternoon sun upon it ; the Vk-xiXX of the Kings a^inst 
the cliff of the Avertinc remains distinctly visible, 
and is used as a foundation for the church and the 
monastery of St Halbina. As this faces the cast there 
wouki have beoi no u>e in covering it with earth, and 
at the foot of it arc the remains of the great Piscina 
Pubiica, the enormous swimmii^-bath of the Romans 
in the time of the Republic. The Porta Capena is 
in the inner wall, or the wall of the city on the 
feven hills ; cadi of those hills has been separately 
fbni6ed, and there are remains of the old fortifica* 
tiuns upon each of them ; but to connect these seven 
hills into one city the short aggcres across the valleys 
were necessary, and each of these had a gate in it, the 
rtiads naturally running along the valleys. From the 
Porta Capena in the inner ^inW to the Porta Appia in 
the outer wall is just a mile, and from the great agger 
of Servius Tullias on the eastern side of Rome and 
the Porta Viminalis in that agger^ which is the eastern 
boundary of THE city, to the Porta Pnvnestina and 
the Porta Tibartina in the outer wall, is also about a 
mile ; the atjueilucts of the time of Augustus and of 
Claudius are carried over this gate, and on the Ixinks 
of the outer wall from one to the other, because the 
gate ami the bank stood there ready for the engineers 
of tlic ai]ueduct to ase for that purpose. Yet modem 
NchoUrs taught to believe the Niebuhrian theory, deny 
tliot there was any outer wall to Rome. Besides the 
walls of Ronu Ouadrata on the Palatine, there are 
dUtinct remains also of the fortifications of the Capi- 
toline Hill and of the wall that connecteil thoe two 
bilU into one city, long the City of Rome par emitWHc.; 
and the onlv one tliat could be made into a strong 
fortress. Tnis fortres<< was isolated from the other 
hills by enormous fossn, called by FestiLs the Fosstr 
QmiritiMm, which can be distinctly traceil ; fur, though 
streets are now made in them, they arc on such a 
gigantic scale that they have long been mistaken for 
natural valle)'s. They were at Icxst a.s wide and as deep 
as the fosse of Servius Tullius, and that was one hun- 
died feet wide and thirty feet deep. 'Vhoa dimensions 
arc gi*-cn by Dionysius, and Mere veriiicil l>v Signor 
KioielU in 1877-78, by digging out a part of it, and 
finding the dimensioas exactly agree, and a house of 



the time of the Republic standing in it. I have beeu 
in this fosse, and have examined it, and can vouch 
for the accuracv of this statement ; the great agggr 
ju.st within this fosse is a bank of earth fifty feet high, 
and faced by a wall of twelve feet thick, formed of large 
oblong blixks of tufa, each four feet long and two 
feet thick, and placed altematelv lengthwise and 
crosswise like modem brick& called *' headers and 
stretchers ;" if you take inches for feet a modem brick 
wall in London may be taken as a model of the wall 
of the Kings in Rome. 

To call all these things aivu/tn/a/ coifuLuyti-a is 
absolute nonsense ; and yet this is what all our boys 
and vouth:> have been taught for the last half-century 
as if it M'as ga<ipel tmih. These walls could not 
have been explained without the help of the legends ; 
nor were the legends intelligible without the walls ; 
but the two put together iniEdce a perfectly natural, 
probable, and consistent history of the foundation and 
early progress of this wonderful city. This is also 
the history of the beginning of the civilisation of 
\Ve:»tem Europe. Are our young men, even first- 
cLiss men, when they go to Rome, to be always con- 
sidereti as ** ignorant, conceited puppies** because 
tliey wilfidly shut their eyes to those pLam facts which 
stare them in the face? Yet, in doing this they 
only do what they have been studiously taught to 
do. Surely this wiljul igtiorance is a disgrace to 
English schools and colleges ; if our schooTmastens 
doubt these facts, let three of them be appointed by 
the rest to go and spend the winter vacation in Rome 
with their families ; the quick eves of their boys and 
girls will see things more quickly than their seniors, 
and will call the attention of their fathers to them ; 
they will also be more free from prejudice, which 
sometimes seems to blind people completely. 

The Christmas season, I should add, is the liest 
time to go to Rome ; far better than Easter, which 
has long been the fashionable season ; so many 
thousand people rush to Rome at Easter that nothing 
can be properly and calmly seen ; the journey is now 
a very easy one, even in the winter. By the new 
arrangements of the railways the Alps are entirely 
a>'oided, pa:»sengers can travel from London to Mar- 
seilles in twenty-four hours, and from Marseilles to 
Rome in thirty-six htwurs more ; so that they arrive 
in Rome on the third dav from Ix>ndon ; sleeping 
cars are .ilso provided and comfortably warmed, s<> 
that all the old difficulties of the joumey are rcmovcil. 

John He.nry P.vrker, C.B. 

A:>hmolean Museum, Oxford. 



SWINBURNE, &:c. 

SiK, — The introduction to a little Ixallail enclosed* 
may scr\'e to bring into relief the us^ of the word 
** Swinburne well, ' which we have in our immediate 
neighbourhood. It was, as you will I think remark, 
the well to which in ancient forest days swine might 
bo driven, in contradistinction to those which were 
open to all animaU and droves, '*capris, an<«ribus et 
porcis duntaxar cxccptis.** 

In troth, as far aa we locally arc concerned, this is 

* The ballad is too long for reproduction here— 
Ed. a. 
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only one of the highly-descriptive appellations in which 
ancient Sherwood abounds, and wnich may so soon be 
clothed with ideas of the departed forest life. A good 
nag would take one on a summer day, starting from 
the point at which I write, through the scenery sug- 

Ssted by the following Arcadian names : — Ollerton, 
aplebeck, Famsfield, Elmsley, Thomey, Lindhurst, 
Woodborough, Oakham, Haywood Oaks, Holling- 
worth Hill, Eakring, Queen's Bower and Langton 
Arbour ; while a following day might be devoted to 
places borrowing their distinctions from the animal 
world, such as Swinburne, Bui well, Calverton, 
Oxton (rectius, Hoggeston, for hither were driven the 
swine for the autumn mast), Lambley, Kamsdale 
(rectius, Ravensdale) in one or two instances being where 
the Danish standard raven was erected. Cf. Vale of 
White Horsey (Saxon), Wolfley, Beesthorf)e, Beaver- 
cotes, not to mention Python Hill, close on the old 
Roman "ramper,** around which yet lingers tradition 
of a mighty snake. 

I am sorry to seem to weary you, but perhaps it is 
good to point out the suggestiveness and significance 
of these ancient names. 

Etvmology will warn us against receiving the prefix 
" swme" as in ^i// cases connected with the porcine 
race, for in present use it may not only be swin or 
schwein, in the sense proposed in The Antiquary, 
but also sweina, swein, t>., swain from win al. swin, 
Air(t/ work (note the force of the s3mon3rm ** winning 
coal'* here). It thus appears most suggestively on 
page 5 of The Antiquary, and also in Swain-son, 
Swinmote,Swanimote, Swaynmote, Swynmote, &c.,or 
meeting of the Forest Swains which, perforce of Forest 
Law, must be held thrice every year. 

In this sense it is used distinctively like ecorl or 
churl. You will remember the old antithesis ** corl 
and ceorl,** exactly equal to our modem " gentle and 
simple." The old feudal lord took the best part of 
his fee into his own hands, his demesne, either 
domis dominica or dt manu dominie while he rele- 
gated his dependents to a remote comer ; hence in 
this county there are half a dozen Carltons. Similarly 
swain, in all it modifications, was used. The swain 
(and modem usage retains the idea) was the country- 
man on the pastoral and hard-working idea of his 
condition ; churl, the countryman in the niggardliness 
and disappointment which such a condition would 
infallibly generate. 

I must not write more to you, Sir, about *' Swine- 
bourne," otherwise it will only be the old thing coming 
up again, 2^ trpht *A$rf¥w, 

Truly yours, 

R. II. Whitworth, 

Blidworth Vicarage, Mansfield, Notts. 
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Sir, — Perhaps I may be permitted to complete 
your list of English parishes of "porcine derivation," 
by adding the following : — Swinden, in Yorkshire ; 
bwinethorpe, in Lincolnshire ; Swinfen and Packing- 
ton (Porkington), in Staffordshire; Swinhoe, in 
Northumberland ; Swinscoe, in Staffordshire. You 
mention only one STvinton in Yorkshire, but there 



are three ; their respectiMue post-towns being Malton, 
Rotherham, and Bcdale. 

Geo. L. Apperson. 



" WRAS, WRA (Cornish). 
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While the Cornish language is on the tapis of The 
Antiquary, I would call attention to these hitherto 
unexplained words in the names of Cornish localities. 
There is a place called .Wras in Porcrasa, one of the 
Sallies. Wras is one of seventeen names of places 
in those islands, of which the late Mr. Edwin 
Norris said he could make nothing ( Archreol. : Camb. : 
3rd S. No. xxxiii. p. W). Again, on the road from 
Penzance to the Land s End, at the comer of the road 
to St. Burian, is an old cross, consisting of a slanting 
stone with a Maltese cross sunk on one side, and on the 
other two crosses, one within the other, the one ele- 
NTited, the other depressed. This is called the Crowz- 
an-Wra. Again, off the east coast of the Lizard 
district are two rocks called the Great Wrea and the 
Little Wrea. Lastly, on the coast below Morveh are 
some rocks called Uie Wra, or the Threestone Oar. 
Now oar in Comish signifies earth (doar — the earth, 
an oar— on the ground). Perhaps Threestone is cor- 
mpted from Thres-ton, i.e., barren hill. The Wra in 
Crowz-an-Wra may be Wer — sorrow ; so that the 
name would mean the Cross of Sorrow, or of the 
Passion. I should like to see these names correctly 
translated or explained. 

I note in conclusion that an elbow-shaped rock off 
Bognor and Selsea is called The Oars. 

C, M. Ingleby. 

Athenaeum Club. 



THE "EARLY AND UNKNOWN MENTION 

OF HAMLET." 

In reply to Mr. J. P. Collier (see p. 46), I beg to 
say that the above will be found in tne place where 
every one would naturally look for it — namely, the 
second edition of Dr. Ingleby's Centurie of ShakeS' 
pearls Pravse (p. 453), presented by him to the 
members of the new Shakespeare Society, and issued 
to them early last October. 

I may add that it is well known that there are 
two copies of the 1603 quarto of Hamlet: i. The 
Duke of Devonshire's, which wants the first leaf ; 
2. The British Museum copy, which wants the title- 
leaf. 

If any member of the Trevclyan family should come 
across the list of books dated I595» and containiiig the 
entry of " Hamlet's Historic," will he be good enough 
to send it up to the MS. Department of the British 
Museum to be tested ? 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 

3, St. George's Square, N.W. 



CHAUCER'S ENVOY TO BUKTON 
(The Antiquary i. 47). 

I AM sorry to find that I have falsely accused Singer 
and the Aldine Editor of 1845 of leaving this Bukton 
poem out of their editions. It is not in the table of 
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contents of cither work, and lias no separate heading 
in the body of either ^toxV ; but it is nevertheless 
Yvinted without a heading — as in the black-letter 
ctlitioQ*— at the end of the Ddlu of Btauncht^ a Booke 
•/ tkf Dufiusse^ a short "rule" only dividing the two 
}x«m3. The Bukton yrX\ be found in Singers edition 
of 1822, at vol iv. p. 239, and in the Aldme of 1845, 
at vuL v., p. 299. Each has the name *' Hukton" in 
the &ist line. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 
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DAVID MALLET AND THE BALLAD OF 

WILLIAM AND MARGARET (pp. 89). 

Mr. William Chappell, in his interesting article 
on this subject, has omitted the fact that in Mallet's own 
edition of his collected Poems he appended the 
following note to the Ballad : *' In a comeily of 
Fletcher, called the *The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, ' Old Merrythought enters repeating the follow- 
ing verses:— 

When it was grown to dark midnight. 

And all were fast asleep ; 
In came Marg'ret's grimly ghost 

And stood at William's feet. 

'* Thi> was probably/* continues Mallet, ** the 
beginning of some ballikl commonly known at the time 
when that author wrote, and is all of it, I believe, that 
i> anjrwhere to be met vtith. These lines, naked of 
ornament, and simple as they are, struck my fancy, 
and bringing fresh into my mind an unhappy adven- 
ture, much talked of formerly, gave birth to the fore- 
foing poem, which was written many years aga'* 
lere two things are indisputable: (i) Mallet attri- 
butes the origin of the poem to the " Old Ballad " 
quoted by Fletcher, 161 1 ; and (2) he unequivocally 
lays claim to the authorship of the poem, which 
Mr. Chappell proves to have been printed as a 
broadside m ijli, when Mallet was little, if any, 
okier than the century. What was the ''adventure" 
referred to ? 

S. R. TowNSHEND Mayer. 
Richmond, Surrey. 



tCbe Hntiquan?'0 Xibran^. 



(In this (olumm Wf propose to insert tfu titles of all 
ionirumtians of an antiqnarian nature, which appear 
from time to time. We shall be glad ij our subscribers 
and members of Archaological Societies will aid us in 
making the list as complete as possible.) 

(I.) VaJesbury, a Sketch of the Parish of, by the 
Rev. A. C. Smith. " Wiltshire Archacologia." 1878. 

(2.) Test and Penal Statutes, Proposed Repeal of^ 
br James 11. in 1688, by Sir G. Duckett, Bart. lb. 

(3.) Avdmry ; the Beckkamplon Avenue, lb., voL 
xviiL 

(4.) Westmoreland^ its Tenures, General History, 
<W., as exemplified in Rawlinson MSS., by Sir G. 
Duckett. "Westmordand Archxologia." 1878. 



an0werd to Corrcdponbente. 

Q. — The fac-.vimile of the very scarce map of Lon* 
dun, by Ralph Aggas, was edited and published in 
1873, bvMr. W. Tl Overall, Librarian of the Guild- 
hall Library. Two copies of the original are known 
to exist ; the one in the Guildhall, the other in Mag- 
dalene College Library, at Cambridge. 

T. Squire. — The reprint (?) of Aggas* Map of 
London (1560), though published under the auspices 
of the Society of Antiquaries in 1 737, is of little value, 
being a very imperfect copy of the originaL An exact 
facsimile of the map of 1560, lately reproduced by 
Mr. Overall, of the Guildhall Library, is published by 
Messrs. Francis, of Took's Court, Chancery Lane. 

E. C. R, — From the sketches of the coins which you 
forM'ard,they would appear to be of early date, doubt- 
less of Hispania, with Celtiberian inscriptions; but it 
is impossible to say more without seemg the coins 
themselves, as the drawings are indistinct, especially 
in the inscriptions. 

;?.— The Antiquary will be carefully indexed. 
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letter from Itind Cbarlee \. 

TO HIS SON JAMES, DUKE OF YORK- 

|HE following letter, entirely in the 
autograph of Charles I., written 
little more than six months before 
his execution, is hitherto unpub- 
lished and unknown to historians. It has 
been placed at the disposal of the Editor by 
his mend, William Booth Scott, of Church 
Row, Hampstead Written by the King 
when in " durance vile** at Caversham, near 
Reading, it shows to what an extent he was 
deprived of his personal liberty by those of 
his subjects who composed '*y* army.'* 
There is a touching pathos in the words in 
parenthesis, " if it may be,'* which cannot 
escape the reader of refined feeling : — 

" Casam. 4. July. 1647. 
James, — I am in hope, that you may be 
permitted w^ your brother & sister to come 
10 some place betwixt this & London, 
where I may see you ; to this ende there- 
fore, I comande you to aske leave of y* two 
houses to make a journey (if it may be) for 
a night or two ;) but rather than not to see 
you, 1 will be content, that y* come to some 
convenient Place to dyne, & goe back at 
ni^t, & foreseing y* feare of your being 
brought w^ y* power of y* army, as I am, 
may be an objection to hinder this my de* 
sire, I have full assurance from S' Tho. 
HEurfSu & y* cheefe officers, that y^ will be 
no interruption or Impedim\ made by y^ 
for your letume, how & when y* please. So 
^God blesse you, 

" Yo' loving Father 

^ Send me word as soone " Charles R. 
as you can of y* tymc and 
place where I s* have the 
contentment of seeing you, 
your brodier and sister." 

VOL. L 



It may be added, by way of explanation, 
that Hume writes, m his " History of En^^d,** 
under a.d. 1647, between the side dates, 
June 16 and July 20th, on the authority of 
Clarendon, voL i., pp. 51, 52, 57: — "His 
children were once allowed to visit him, and 
they passed a few days at Caversham, where 
he [the King] then resided." 

Somewhat more explicit in the details of 
his narrative, Cattermole tells us in his " Great 
Civil War^ that "Northumberland was ordered 
to take his interesting chaises, the Dtikes of 
York and Gloucester, and their gentle sister, 
the Princess ElizabeUi, to pass two days with 
their Royal father. The meeting between the 
King and his children after an eventful 
separation, took place at Caversham, while 
the Parliamentary army was advancing 
towards London." — ]^ 327, 328. 




1>idtoricaI flDemoriee of 

By the Rer. H. Hayman, D.D. 
(ConclmM from page 58. ) 

[IS brief memoir can find space but 
for one more illustrious lady, who 
forms the centre-piece of the group 
of Tewkesbury potentates of tlie 
fifteenth century. Gen'eaoljgically and by 
her matrimonial connections she links the 
great houses of de Clare and de Spenser 
with those of Beauchamp and Neville, 
both her son and daughter marrying, as 
we have seen, into the Utter. Architecturally 
her chantry forms perhaps the most exquisite 
gem of art in this Church where so much b 
lovely. Bom at Cardiff Castle in the year 
1400, six months after her fathoms death, she 
recalls the Welsh conquests of Fitz-Hamon. 
At the premature age of eleven she was united 
to the Earl of Abergavenny and later of 
Worcester, being married by Abbot Parker, 
in the Abbey Church. At fifteen she became 
a mother, at twenty-one a widow. Two 
years later she accepted as a second husband 
the Eari of Warwidc, being married by the 
Abbot of Tewkesbury, but, with a feeling 
which all can understand, not in the church 
of her first espousals, but in the chapel of 
Hanley Castle; two distinct places. This 
Earl was a man in war and politics alike 

u 
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of the foremost mark. He had in early life 
signalised himself by defeating Owen Glen- 
dower, and earned fresh laurels at the battle 
of Shrewsbury. He is said to have made a 
pilgrimage to Palestine, and even to have tra- 
veUed to Russia — a thing well-nigh un- 
heard of in those days. He escorted, in 
1414, English prelates to the Council of Con- 
stance, being received with the greatest defer- 
ence and honour by all the foreign potentates 
with whom he came in contact The last four 
years of his life were spent chiefly in France 
as regent of that kingdom on the Duke of 
Bedford's death. 

In crossing thither to take up his office, 
he was, with his wife and their young child, 
with the ship's company and entire flotilla, all 
but lost in a Channel storm. The Earl's life 
is said to be the subject of "for^-six 
drawings in sepia and pencil by his chap- 
lain, still preserved in the British Museum." 
One, the most beautiful of the series, 
illustrates this incident of peril, "the 
three being represented as lashed to a mast, 
while neighbouring ships as well as their own 
are tossing about unmanageable, the sailors 
in one of them being on their knees in 
prayer." The Earl died at Rouen, and at 
the age of thirty-nine Lady Isabel was again 
a widow. She brought his remains with her 
for interment in the Beauchamp Chapel, at 
Warwick; but strength failing her, through 
grief, anxiety, and weariness, after one stage 
of nursing, soon after her landing at Soum- 
wick Priory, she fell ill again in Londoh, and 
was a guest in her last illness at the Convent 
of S. Clare, in the Minories, not far from the 
Tower, some remains of which house were 
still extant in the last century. There she 
was visited by King Henry VI., to whose 
personal protection she committed her son, 
now indeed a Royal ward^ coupled with a 
last request regarding her intended increase 
of the foundation of Tewkesbury Abbey. 
There her dying thoughts and wishes seem 
to have centred, and thither, just as the old 
year had turned into the new, her remains 
were carried, in January, 1440, and laid in a 
magnificent tomb. Her own recumbent 
effijGcy, with a figure of the Magdalene at the 
head, and other holy images supporting right 
and left, was on the top ; while almsmen and 
almswomen told their beads in marble round 



the sides. The religious figures doubtless 
marked out the monument for havoc, which 
has been so thorough, that no trace of it now 
remains. Guided, however, by an inscrip- 
tion, which runs round the upper moulding 
of her chantry, fixing the exact spot of her 
grave, the recent restorers of the abbey were 
enabled to trace it. 

Covered by a solid slab, on the under side of which 
was cncraved a cross, and the words, "Mercy, 
Lord Jhu.*' Some fi:a^;ments of her wooden cofllin 
remained, still lined with Oriental silk. Her em- 
balmed body was wrapped in a plain linen shroud, 
which was perfect except at the top of the head, 
where a small piece of it had fallen away, disclosing . 
bright anbum nair, apparently as fresh as when she 
was laid there, four centuries and a ouarter ago. 
The body was reverently left as it had oeen found, 
and the stone was carefully replaced, with its 
prayer still towards her face. — Blunt, p. 81. 

So died in the bloom of her womanhood 
the Lady Isabel Beauchamp, nU de Spenser, 
Jtlix opportunitate mortis — should we not 
add? — ^as judged by the historical sequel of 
the next thirty years. She escaped tiie sight 
of that lon^ agony of strife which deluged 
England with the carnage of the battle-field 
and the scaffold, which took its blood-toll 
heaviest from the noblest houses, from ndne 
more heavily than her own. The last des- 
perate struggle, until reversed, fourteen years 
later, by Bosworth Field, was fought out 
almost within sight of those abbey buildings 
within which she was laid to rest ; and the 
internecine character of its strife, and the 
merciless rancour of its victor's triumph, 
fonn a lurid catastrophe to the tragic episode 
of greatness which closes there. 

Her chantry, although shorn by mutilation 
of much of its glorious finish, with niches 
emp^ and pedestals bare, shows a forlorn 
loveliness which is highly touching. The 
two coronals of its canopy — ^for it is of two 
stories — have something of the effect of 
bunches of flowers springing from a border, 
but each flower-bunch is a littie daintily 
carved quatrefoil, or trefoil, with its members 
again trefoiled, mounted on a quasi-pedimcle 
of stone. Its delicate beauty is enhanced by 
its nestling between two of the giant pillars 
of the choir. Its support is rendered by 
slender-sliafled buttresses, running up into 
the canopy itself, from which droop variously 
enriched folds of tabernacle work, so that, 
seen firom a little distance, it might seem 
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modelled on the idea of a state-bed. The 
lover story has arcaded sides of open screen- 
m-ork ; and as they run but half-way up to the 
canopy, leaving the spaces above all open to 
light and air between the graceful shafts, 
the whole has a fairy-palace look which is 
indescribable. The panels which form the 
lower course of the screen-worked walls are 
a continuous series of heraldic blazonry, and 
the vaulted interior is also decorated with pairs 
of angels holding shields. There are eighteen 
of these escutcheons, all once, no doubt, 
bright with the achievements of barony and 
earldom in every hue known to the art of the 
king-at-arms, often mingling with the arms of 
de Clare and de Spenser, those of France, 
England, Castile and Leon, borne quarterly, 
as well as those of other mighty houses, such 
as Montacute and Badlesmere, many of them 
now extinct, with whom the Lady Isabel 
counted kin, or claimed alliance. Within 
the airy shrine are *' pendants, drooping like 
congelations in a grotto," from a roof adorned 
with a delicate enigma of tracery spreading 
over it like a net, a pattern, in short, of 
gossamer in stone. 

The canopied tomb of the third de Spen- 
ser is of hardly inferior interest, and it is 
further enriched by possessing full-length 
recumbent efiigies of the Earl and Countess. 
But we cannot linger over it. On one other 
tomb, however, supposed to be one of the 
oldest now recognisable in the church, that 
of Abbot Alan, who died 1202, the friend 
and biographer of Beckett, we will bestow a 
brief notice. It is niched in the wall of the 
south chancel aisle, under a channeled tre- 
foil arch, with rectilinear canopy surmount- 
ing a somewhat severe Early E^lish arch, 
totally diverse from the frail and fine-spun 
beauty of the Countess IsabeFs chantry. 
Near the west end are the words, ALANVS 
DOMINVS ABBAS ; and the same words 
with hk iacet before them are probably re- 
peated in a neariy obliterated inscription on 
the head of a Purbeck marble coflin found 
inside. It was opened in 1 795, and the lid of 
the coffin was removed, when suddenly, to 
accommodate the words of Sir Walter Scott 
— we might almost say that, 

Before their eyes the Abbot lay, 
As if he had not been deada day, 

at least, considering that they had lain there 



six hundred years, the remains were ** sur- 
prisingly perfect, and the folds of the drapery 
very distinct"* Exposure to the air, 1k)w- 
ever, at once dimmed the outline, and the 
whole soon fell to a heap of dust upon a 
skeleton — ^all but the boots !-^z. fact to be 
remembered, in case his ghost should be 
found to walk. 

Still more elaborate is the tomb of some 
unknown abbot, in the south aisle of the 
choir. A handsome ogee arch, trimmed with 
a crisp edging of leaves, stands there between 
two tabmiacle-worked buttresses, each 
tapering into a pyramid of leaf-work. A 
large central bouquet, rich and heavy with 
wreathed and rifted foliage, in which birds 
are nested, crowns the apex of the ogee. In 
the spandrils are squeezed the queerest 
little grotesques, as though "wedged," like 
Ariel, " in the cloven pine." On one side 
is the fiend himself^ but bridled; on the other, 
a miniature monk, kneeling, holds a com- 
panion fiend, open-mouthed, and thrusts a 
three-edged sword down his throat Tiny 
groups of shaveling-headed figures peer from 
above and arotmd, and the elegant curves 
of the ogee are repeated in a double row of 
dotted ball-fiowers. The horizontal slab-lid 
of the tomb beneath the arch has carved on 
it a Qxo^ttflorU^ sprouting with three pairs 
of downward curving blossom-stalks, as 
though it might have been modelled upon 
" Aaron's rod that budded" In the flori- 
form circle of its head a cross ciurls into 
even richer blossoms. In its vertical dia- 
meter is the tiny figure of an abbot, while the 
cross-foot is a lamb, with head uplifted, 
below. 

Our historic sketches shall close with a few 
words on Tewkesbiuy fight, which furnishes 
the last memorable passage of connection 
between the abbey and the nation's life. 
The troops of Margaret were somewhat raw 
levies raised in the West, whilst those of 
Edward included the surviving veterans of 
Bamet Edward knew, of course, their 
quality, more or less, and probably something 
of the temper of Somerset, their commander. 
He adopted the old tactic of superior dis- 
cipline, which turned the scale at Hastings, 

• Bennett's "Histgcy of Tewkcdjury,'* p. 170, 
where reference is made to Lysons, the well-known 
Gloucestershire antiquary. 
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that of decoying the enemy by feint from 
their position. It was entirely successful. 
The timidity or treachery of Lord Wenlock, 
who commanded the next division, made 
the rout inetrievable. Then ensued a scene 
of butchery which has few parallels on Eng- 
lish soil, even in the seven-fold heated 
passions of civil strife. The fugitives made 
for the sanctuary of the abbey, but between 
them and it lay the little river Swillgate, 
running from the Cotswold high ground, 
near Bishop's Cleeve, to join the Severn. 
There probably was some wooden bridge 
over it, as the name, " Prest bridge," being, 
perhaps. Priest's bridge, occurs in local 
records. But probably also the bridge was 
a wholly inadequate conduit for the torrent 
of flight which poured across it. To the 
church door, and beyond it, the pursuers 
drove the fugitives — 

When the Abbot Strensham came from the ahar 
where he had been celebrating mass, and holding the 
consecrated Sacrament in his hands forbad the king 
to commit any such sacrilege within the walls of the 
church, and refused to tet him pass until he had 
promised to spare the lives of those who had taken 
shelter in the house of peace. The king gave his 
word to the abbot, and then monks, abbot, soldiers, 
knights, and kin£, all formed in procession, and went 
•'throughe the church and the quire to the hy awtere 
with grete devocion, praysenj^ God, and yeldjrnge 
unto hym ccmveniente lawde." 

The Churchman stood, like Aaron with his 
censer, " between the dead and the living and 
the plague" of war "was stayed." Since 
Theodosius was turned back by Ambrose 
from the gates of Milan Cathedral more than 
a thousand years before, there is no more 
impressive episode in Church history, nor one 
which more closely illustrates the beliefs and 
customs of the age. 

The traditional name of the "bloody 
meadow" haunts a small enclosure sloping 
towards a lane off the Cheltenham road, and 
will probably never be lost. There the 
wholesale carnage of the decoyed pursuers is 
believed to have taken place. Of the fate of 
the unhappy young Edward of Wales there 
are various traditions. The one which reports 
him as murdered after the battle is, we fear, 
the best supported; and the contemporary 
document given by Bennett,* as drawn up 
at Ghent, evidently in the interests of the 
House of York, must be regarded as an 

♦ " History of Tewkesbury," p. 331, ct. seq. 



attempt to escape the odium of the murder 
by representing him as killed in the battle. 
The tradition, however, is not wholly consis- 
tent. That which Shakspeare has followed 
in King Henry FZ, Part III., act v. sc 5, 
gives the scene of the murder as " in the 
plains near Tewkesbury; and so in King 
Richard III, ^ act I sc. 4, 

Clarence is come— fake, fleeting, perjured Clarence, 
That stabbed me in the field by Tewkesbury. 

The local tradition, however, has fixed the 
scene of the murder in a house in Church 
Street, which in 1830 "was the property and 
in the occupatioh of Mr. John Moore, Auc- 
tioneer,"* and where " the Prince's blood 
still stains the fioor.^f 

It has always been supposed that the 
Prince was buried in the choir of the church, 
and Dingley, who wrote in 1680, gives a pen 
and ink sketch of a stone which he describes 
as follows ; — " This fair Tombstone of Grey 
marble, the brass whereof has bin pickt out 
by sacrilegious hands, b directly underneath 
the Tower of this Church, at the Entrance 
into the Quire, and sayed to be layd over 
Prince Edward, who lost his life in cool 
blood in the dispute between York and 
Lancaster, at wch. time ye Lancastrians had 
the overthrow." This stone was probably 
removed in 1796, when a brass plate was let 
into the floor with a Latin inscription in 
memory of the Prince, which has itself in 
turn been removed during the present re- 
storation, and is now replaced by an elegant 
brass designed by Mr. Niblett, of Haresfield 
Court, Gloucester, which has been let into the 
encaustic paving on the same spot There 
is no difficulty, however, in identifying with 
Dingle/s " fair Tombstone," the upper, and 
larger, portion of a stone which until lately 
lay in the floor of the soutli transept in front 
of a small doorway leading to the fields out- 
side. This has recently been removed, and 
is now in the floor under the north archway 
of the tower and beneath the organ, where 
it is safe from further damage. The lower 
part of the stone, it is believed, forms the 
base of the font 

In 1875, diuing the excavations necessary 
for the laying of the new tiled floor, the 
ground was carefiiUy examined, and here, 

* Bennett, p. 52, note, 
t Blunt, p. 91. 
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unfortunately, authorities ilifTcr as to the result 
of the search. Mr. Blunt believes the only 
grave found to be that of the young Duke of 
War»-ick, buried about t^-enty-five years 
earlier. Mr. H. Paget Moore, of Tewkes- 
bury, to whose courtesy (as also to the Vicar 
of Tewkesbury, to Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, and 
to Mr. John Medland, and Mr. J. B. Vernon) 
the present writer is indebted for much 
valuable information, doubts this, thinking 
the old traditions correct — nz,, that the Prince 
of Wales was buried immediately under the 
bell-passage of the Tower, and that the 
Duke of Warwick was buried at his head, 
which would be further west Mr. Collins, 
the contractor for the Restoration, a man of 
singular judgment and skill, is also of this 
opinion, holding that the grave and remains 
found— -those of a man of unusual size —were 
actually those of Prince Edward. 

Architectural description to the general 
reader is tedious at best It may suffice to say 
that the general effect of the interior of the choir 
is as if a tabernacled canopy of the fourteenth 
century, when the chisel had most fully 
mastered all the lessons of lightness and rich- 
ness combined, had suddenly fallen from 
heaven, to overarch, fit into, and fill the whole 
roof-space between the massive Norman 
columns of the eleventh. In the Nave their 
solemn and lofty cylinders, rising into round 
solid arches of mighty span, fill the eye below, 
while above there shoots from every capital a 
radiating Ian-work of tracery, richly studded 
with bosses at every point of its intersection. 
The plan of the roof, with these fine inter- 
lacing lines and dotted nodes, might be 
described best by Milton's words, as a s)'stem 
of '^nerves chained up in alabaster.'' Mr. 
Gambier Parry, to whom the task of its 
cokmr-decoration has been entrusted, speaks 
of this roof as " a marvellous specimen of 
English carving, and" one which, " together 
mith the Cathedrals of Gloucester and Nor- 
wich, combined some of the finest features 
of mediaeval sculpture. Fine details," he 
adds, ** must not be looked for, but, taken 
as a whole, it exhibited a vigour of concep- 
tion and charm of inspiration which quite 
atoned for any faults." Every boss in view 
is a rough sketch by the chisel of great vigour 
and boldness. Our Lord crucified, our Lord 
and the Twelve, our Lord in glory, are the 



subjects of some of them. SirCilbert Scott 
traces affinities in the earlier Notoaajx.work 
with Gloucester Cathedral and the ne^h}x)ur- 
ing Church of Pershore, tending to sho^.that 
the trio were one man's conception ; and again-' 
in the fourteenth century interpolations of ..* . 
beauty he finds simikir affinities to Pershoreand * V-. ' 
Salisbur>', showing again a single master- '''. 
mind. The " stupendous central tower" 
he claims to be *' probably the finest 
Norman tower in existence.'' The most 
conspicuous and distinctive structural feature 
of the whole pile is, however, to be found 
in its radiating chei'tt of semi-octagon 
chapels into whidi the Presbytery opens out, 
by virtue of which, save for the similar arrange- 
ment at Westminster Abbey, it stands unique 
in England. One of the most beautiful of the 
external features is the open-worked parapet 
of the Eastern member, of exquisite lightness, 
formed by a zigzag of thorny stalks with tri- 
angular apertures between, evidently formed 
on the idea of the SaWour's crown of thorns; 
this slender coronet runs quite round the sum- 
mit of the apseyfollo^ing its configuration and 
imparting to it a rare finish of airy elegance, 
almost like an edging of lace done in stone. 

The great west front is a noble Norman chef 
ttamre^ ^i-ith a gigantic window-space flanked 
and overarched by seven successive recessed 
columniations, whicli give the window a 
depth of setting, and the surface an amount 
of variation of relief, hard to parallel else- 
where. It no doubt at first held a group of 
Norman kmcet windows. It now holds a 
single window of the poverty-stricken Gothic 
of James II. 's period. Here is a work 
worthy of the Freemasons of the United King- 
dom, if they would like to take it up — the 
restoration of the west front The window- 
space has suffered severe mutilation, the 
seventh column and arch being *' chopped 
off" and buried behind modem masomy, 
The masons of Gloucestershire have, to their 
honour, already taken a special work in hand 
— \'iz., the restoration of the thirteenth cen- 
tury chapel east of the north transept The 
remaining eastern part, i>., the chancel, of 
what maybe called the "parochial" Lady 
chapel adjoining this chapel, a glorious frag- 
ment of Earlv English work, has also been 
restored at the sole expense of Mr. Collins, 
the contractor for the restoration, who is him- 
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self a f^emasoQ as well as a master mason. 
We^naiyke their brethren throughout the 
co&ntt^to come forward and ''do Ukewise." 

>^ 'Oite special historical memory claims aword 
••pf notice. In 1 737 the parishioners purchased 

. .an organ from Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
this is how the College came to have one to 
sell Puritan fanaticism, represented by the 
Cromwellian Commission sent to visit the 
University, had expelled the organ from the 
College choir. Those worthies would not — 

Let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced quire below. 

The Protector, whose personal culture was 
superior to the principles embodied in his 
government, quietly appropriated the organ, 
taking as it were a " leaf from the book" of 
King Henry VIII. Being fond of the music 
of this instrument, he had it set up at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, where he lived. Milton, 
whose musical gifts and skill at the oigan 
are well known, was then Latin, /.^., foreign 
secretary. We may suppose, witiiout strain- 
ing historical probabilities, that there, during 
its Puritan captivity, this instrument pealed 
to the touch of the author of that noble 
simile — 

As in an organ, from one blast of wind 
Tomany a rcyw of pipes the soundboard breathes, 

Paradise Lost^ I. 708-9, 

and solaced the leisure of the first magistrate 
of the Commonwealth. It would thus unite 
the memories of two of the greatest geniuses, 
poetical and political, that l^gland has pro- 
duced. After the Restoration, Magdalen 
College recovered its organ, but had, ere 
that, purchased a new one, and so had an old 
one to sell, which Tewkesbury bought 

As regards the actual work of restoration, 
that task seems to have fallen into reverent 
and devoted hands. The late lamented Sir 
Gilbert Scott had reported on the state of 
the fabric of Tewkesbury Church, and may 
be said to have had his hand on the plum- 
met there, when he was called away for 
ever from his work of beautifying the houses 
of God on earth. We notice among many 
other names that of his son, and the inheritor 
of his work, Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, with those 
of Mr. Beresford-Hope and Mr. Gambier 
Parry, as guarantees to the public that the 
spirit of aesthetic culture and jealous conser- 
vation of detail will govern the execution. 



Under their auspices the traces of past van- 
dalism have disappeared. The thick coats of 
whitewash, which would have suggested to our 
ancestors that the stately fabnc was doing 
penance in a white sheet, the immuring pews 
and stilted galleries, which would have re- 
minded them of the convict's cell and the 
felon's scaffold, are gone. After partaking for 
centuries of the free bounty of the high-bom 
and the wealthy, the Abbey Church tumbled 
down to the tender mercies of post-Reforma- 
tion churchwardens, from the poetry of 
munificence to the prose of rates and driblet 
subscriptions. On a coimty town of third- 
rate importance in pomt of wealth and size, 
albeit among the most ancient and honour- 
able of those which won their charters fi-om 
our early sovereigns, has fallen the responsi- 
bility of keeping up a first-rate national 
monument. If there be any value in the 
maxim, noblesse oblige^ the titled men of Eng- 
land, the modem representatives of the barons 
of the past, will not allow it to rest there, nor 
let languish the work of worthily restoring 
this museum of the monuments of the sword 
and the crosier. 

Unless the continuity of national existence 
itself be a mere rope of sand, the great 
memories of the past should speak power- 
fully to those who find a privileged position 
in social life secured to them in virtue of 
those memories. More especially does the 
appeal come home to such noble houses as 
found ancestral wealth upon monastic spoil. 
Sixteen generations of munificent nobles who 
fostered the Abbey Church sleep in dust 
beneath its floor. In their days to ask was 
to have whatever was needed, not only for 
the bare maintenance, but for the sumptuous 
dignity of its fabric. Let those to whom 
from die " dead hand," now doubly dead, of 
monk and abbot, broad acres and rich re- 
venues have been " conveyed" as " the wise 
it call," just do something to keep " the wolf 
from the door," and it will be well bestowed. 
Might not the Crown set a good example, by 
refimding an amount which would represent 
in modem value the 453/. "looted" by 
Henry VIIL, in the year 1539? Few, as 
we have said, are the individual houses on 
which the Church could press a hereditary 
claim, although one of sentiment only. 
To the order, therefore, at laige comes home 
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the maxim, Spartam: nactus «, hanc onia 
you have a collective monument in that 
church ; maintain it, as becomes its historic 
dignity, which is yours. 

But, where are the fair damsels, the modem 
successors of the Ladies Sybil, Mabel, Maud, 
and Isabel, whose tales we have been 
telling, and of the other untold host of high- 
bom beauty, from earliest Norman to latest 
Plantagenets, which graced those walls? 
Will none of them take up the task and 
cany round, let us not say the proverbial 
"hat," but the baron's casque or abbot's 
mitre, in quest of funds for Tewkesbury 
Abbey? If they would but lift a finger, 
how bght such fairy touches might make a 
work which now hangs so heavy on the 
hands of that truly mendicant order, the 
Restoration Committee ! Wanted, a hundred 
)*oung ladies of position, as aforesaid, to raise 
by their smiles 500/. apiece. Could any- 
thing be easier? With this 50,000/. to 
draw upon, a fiibric fimd could at once be 
formed, which would place the Abbey 
Church in a position to a great extent 
superior to parochial vicissitudes, which 
would provide for the present, and insure 
against the future. Trim the '' lamp of 
sacrifice,*' young ladies, the brightest of the 
'* seven lamps of architecture," and the thing 
is done. 
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ZCbe Hndent £ar[^om of tXsix. 

P\RT 1. 

[E Earldom of Mar having in 
1867, about a year afler the death 
of its late holder, become unex- 
pectedly a subject of dispute, and 
the Earl of Kellie, by a Resolution of the 
House of Lords in 1875, having been de- 
clared, as heir male, " Earl of Mar in the 
Peenge of Scotland, created in 1565,'' to 
the surprise of at least all Scotch lawyers and 
genealogists, and the matter continuing to 
excite deep interest, it is proposed to review 
briefly the salient points of the evidence 
lodged, and the printed '* Judgment" or 
rather opinions of the three lords, Chelms- 
ford, Redesdale, and Cairns, who formed the 
Cooimittee of Privileges, given directly 




against the conclusions of the Law Officers 
representing the Queen in the case, — the 
Attorney-General for England and the Soli- 
citor-General for Scotland— that '* the Eari of 
Kellie has not made out his claim." 

Space forbids entering into the early his- 
tory of the earldom : it will suffice to state 
that on the death, without issue in 1377, of 
Thomas, Earl of Mar, grandson of Gratney, 
Earl of Mar, who married the sister of Robert 
the Bmce, the earldom devolved on Thomas's 
sister Margaret, and then on her daughter 
Isabella. Though Lord Chelmsford admits 
that " Mar was originally a territorial earldom, 
and the dignity and lands not separate," and 
that "the dignity continued territorial till 
1435/' ^s Lordship and Lord Redesdale 
persist in discrediting the possession of the 
dignity by these ladies, and the rights of their 
heirs up to 1565 ; they assert that the ancient 
dignity "came to an end in some uniy or 
other^' and it was replaced by a new ** creation 
in some way or other in 1565," Lord Chelms- 
ford, however, adding, '' When aiul how did 
this creation take place ? there is no writing or 
ex'idence of any kind to assist us." 

lx)rd Chelmsford states that "Margaret 
married William, Earl of Douglas, and James, 
their son, assumed the Mar tide on the death 
of his father, his mother still living ;** while 
Lord Redesdale says, " there is no evidence 
of the tide being recognised as a peerage by 
William or his son James.'' But in the 
" Min. Evid.," lodged in the House of Lords, 
it is seen that James on his father's death is 
described in two charters as Earl of Douglas 
only, while in several charters his mother is 
styled Countess of Douglas and Mar, inherit- 
ing the latter dignity from her brother Thomas. 
Both their Lordships urge against the tenure 
of the dignity by Margaret and Isabel, that 
they appear in certain records as " Lady of 
Mar," and that Margaret *s second husband 
called himself " Lord of Mar." Against this 
the charters in which these ladies are described 
as Countess are very numerous, and moreover 
Ix>rd Redesdale states (see "Speeches," p. 
63)) "you will find Lord and Yax\ of Mar 
mean much the same thing." The Law 
Officers for tlie Crown, reviewing the evidence 
in 1874, observed : — 

What i<; important \% that thfi Earldom of Mar 
wa« assumed, on the death of Thomas by his ^fter 
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Margaret, and the benefit of it taken by her husband 
through the courtesy [admitted by Lord Cairns and by 
Lord Kellie*s counsel to be then customary] ; and after 
the Heath of Margaret and her only son, Margaret's 
only child Isabella is again described as the Countess; 
therefore the title of Mar was held and enjoyed by 
females. 

The Countess Isabel was besieged in her 
castle by Alexander Stewart, and before their 
marriage, and evidently under coercion, she 
made a settlement of the cofnitatus of Mar to 
him and his heirs, of date T2th August, 1404. 
It must be remembered that this charter was 
never confirmed, and as Lord Redesdale 
stated, ''it was iliegaiy because Isabel had 
no power to grant to the heirs of Alexander." 
Moreover, it was speedily cancelled by 
IsabePs charter of 9th December same year, as 
Coimtess of Mar and Garioch, destining the 
comitaius to their heirs jointly, failing whom 
(and they both died without issue), to " her 
awn heirs whomsoever.*^ This latter charter 
was confirmed by Robert III. Regarding 
Alexander, who, though only life-renter, 
assumed the title " through the courtesy," 
Lord Redesdale observes "that he should 
have been allowed to .call himself Earl of 
Mar and Garioch under the authority of 
Robert III. is easily accounted for, for he 
(Robert) was a man of sickly constitution, 
and his brother was charged with having 
starved to death the King's son!" 

On the death of the Countess Isabel, 
without issue, Alexander (in spite of the 
6th Dec charter, which annulled that of the 
12th Aug.) retained the Earldom, by a bar- 
gain in 1426 resigning the Earldom to 
James I., who re-granted it ito Alexander and 
his son, whom facing, to revert to the King. 
Alexander died without issue in 1435, and 
then began the struggle between the Crown 
and Isabel's heirs, who were deprived of their 
rights for 130 years, till Queen Mary in 1565 
(see her charter). 

Having found that in 1435 I^obert, Lord 
Erskine, was lawful and next heir of the Countess 
Isabel, she is moved in conscience to restore [restituere] 
to his just inheritance Robert's lawful heir, John, 
Lord Erskine, his* heirs and assigns heriditarihj [with 
no limitation to heirs*male] notwithstanding that his 
predecessors were kept out of possession by obstinate 
and partial rulers, refusing their reasonable prayers 
often and earnestly praying their hereditary posses- 
sion. 

In the Peerage case of Bruce, of Kinloss, won 
in 1868 by the Dutb of Buckingham through 



female succession, the term "heirs and 
assigns" was ruled to convey to heirs general. 

As seen by the " Minutes," the said Robert 
was cousin and heir to the Countess Isabel, 
being son of Sir T. Erskine, by Lady Janet 
Keifi, daughter of Lady Christian Monteith, 
daughter of Lady Helen, daughter of Grat- 
ney. Earl of Mar, great-grandfather of the 
Countess Isabel. Thus the Erskines became 
connected with the Mar family solely through 
SirT. Erskine early in the 15th century having 
married the heiress of Mar. Now Robert 
Earl of Mar was ^^ retoured heir'' to one-half 
of the Mar lands in April, 1438, and in the 
following October to the other half. Lords 
Chelmsford and Redesdale contended with- 
out evidence (but saying that Lord Kellie 
had suggested "it was with great probability"), 
that " these were two retours to the same half, 
that the territorial comitatus was broken up, 
that Robert was not Earl of Mar, and that 
the ancient dignity had come to an end 
in some way or other I" On the contrary, 
by decision of the Court of Session in 1626 
(which, being before the "Union," cannot 
now be questioned), " these two retours in 
1438 appUed to two halves, the second being 
a retour to the second half," and therein, and 
also in the Act of 1587, Robert was declared 
not only in right of the lands, but of the dig- 
nity, and is repeatedly styled Earl of Mar. 
Moreover, even if the comitatus had been dis- 
integrated, the ancient dignity could not have 
been extinguished, for by Scottish law, till 
at least the dose of the i6th century, the 
comitatus was a dignified fief^ even when the 
lands were divided^ — e.g.y the Earldoms of 
Monteith, I^nnox, and Caithness. 

The learned Earl of Crawford and Balcarres 
thus describes the seizure and temporary 
tenure of the Earldom by the Crown : — 

In 1457, after Earl Robert's death, James 11. 
being then of age, the retours of 1438 were reduced. 
Earl Robert's son standing on the royally confirmed 
charter of the 9th Dec, 1404, and the King on the 
pretended resignation in 1436 and on the unconfirmed 
charter of the 12th Aug., both of which the Supreme 
Court in 1626 condemns, and declares Earl Robert's 
ri|[ht under the 9th |Dec. charter absolute. But 
might prevailed, and the heirs of Mar, after repeated 
protests, stood excluded and the Kings of Scotland 
granted the Earldom to members of their own fiunily 
and others till the reign of Queen Mary. 

The distmct acknowledgment of the here- 
ditary right to the dignity and lands of Ma 
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of the heirs of the Countess Isabel, and their 
restitution in 1 565 by Queen Mary's charter, 
abo%-e quoted, were confirmed (Lord Chelms- 
ford says, "barely confirmed**) by an Act 
of Paiiiamcnt in 1587, declaring that — 

Isabel, Countess of Mar f 1404), was heritably 
infeft in ali atU ^K*koie the Earldom of Mar and Lord- 
Uiip of Garioch, and Robert, Earl of Mar, was heir 
to ttid liabel, and John, YjxxX of Mar (in 1565), heir 
to uid Robert, Earl of Mar, toil Mtir ^y />ro^rfss to 
Mid Countejts Iiabel, hatU the undoubted heritable 
right as if immiJMii heir to said Isabd or f!ohiii. Ear! 
4/ Mar^ fur kfir^" &c., &C. 

In spite of these formal and conclusive 
recognitions by the Queen and Parliament 
of the continued existence of the ancient 
dignity, their Lordships in 1875 assumed a 
new ** creation in 1565," though ^'without 
evidence of any kind'' (as Lord Chelmsford 
admits), and further assumed, contrar)' to the 
old line, a restriction to heirs-male, which 
alone could suit Lord Kellie. It is sub- 
nsitted that these assumptions are " contra- 
dicted by all the surrounding circumstances," 
to quote the words of the Law Officers of the 
Crown in 1874. Lord Redesdale says, "the 
new creation was probably by charter ;' but 
Lord Kellie, in his first printed "case" (p. 85), 
sutes, "It appears certain that Queen Mary 
granted no instrument relating to the dignity^ 
the Act of 1587 and the Commissioners in 
1606 are wholly silent as to it, and the in- 
evitable conclusion is that none was granted '* 
liord Chelmsford remarked, " it was probably 
by belting ;** but Lord Kellie's counsel said 
he "would rather be excused entering into that 
mode.'* Their Lordships are equally puzzled 
to find the mode of creation as they arc to 
find any record of its existence. 

It has been sought to treat C^een Mary's 
restoration, the Act of 1587, and ali else con- 
firming it, as relating only to the lands, but 
in those days the comiiatus embraced the 
dignity. In a " Return to House of Ix)rds, by 
the Lords of Session, 1739,*' ^^ ^ shown that 
"before James VI. titles of honour were 
aluws conferred b^ erecting lands into Earl- 
doms and Lordships, and conferring them 
on the^ grantee.** In the Sutherland case 
(i 77 1) it was ruled that " when Peerages were 
territorial the heir succeeded and took both 
e^jiXz and honour r Lord Loughborough, too, 
in the Moray case (1793) re^uded it as in- 
disputable that Queen's VLixf% charter of 



restoration embraced the dignity of Mar \ and 
it may be added that among others, Caith- 
ness (1476) and Morton (1564) hold their 
dignities now by charters with no special 
reference to the honours. There being no 
patents or creations of honours apart from 
lands in 1565, and Queen Mary having re- 
stored " all the lands'* to the heirs general 
hereditarily of Earl Robert and the Countess 
Isabel (not restricted to heirs male) there 
was no mod** left by which a new " creation of 
Mar in 1565," with an altered Ime of suc- 
cession could have occurred ; nor was any 
needed, for Queen Mary recognised the in- 
heritance as existing in the persons of the 
heirs of Robert and Isabel, and granted a 
charter for their recovery of " all the lands." 

Lord Redesdale writes, " Proof of the new 
creation is found in a letter from T. Ran- 
dolph," which his lordship forgets that he 
himself, as chainnan, excluded as evidence, 
while I^rd Chelmsford nuule fun of it as " a 
gossiping letter." Then I^rd Redesdale 
urges as further proof that "more than a 
month elapsed in 1565 before I^rd Mar sat 
as Earl," and that " he sat as junior Earl.* 
His lordship appears unaware that, by the 
prevailing custom in Scotland, before sitting 
in Parliament it was necessary even when 
sons succeeded fathers to adopt the process 
of infeftment, which, as Lord Hailes ob- 
ser\'ed, caused a delay sometimes of years. 
Further, in the Sutherland case (177 0, Lord 
Mansfield remarked, " Nothing can be drawn 
from the entries before 1606, for the Peers 
were marked at random as they came earlier 
or later into the House;*' and Lord Chelmsford, 
in 1875, ^^9 ''^ lay no stress on precedence 
before thedecreet of Ranking in 1606." By the 
" Minutes of Sederunts^' too, it is seen for 
instance that Arran, created two da>'s before 
appeared as third Earl, and Sutherland, who 
dated long before, last ! 

The Peers of Scotland hanng no defined 
rank before 1606, was the cause of the 
famous Decreet of Ranking in that year, by 
Royal warrant As expressed in the Decreet, 
"the evidence and documents were very 
diligently examined by the Commissionen», 
and the Peers were ranked only according to 
the verification of their antiquity then pro- 
duced." As the Attomey-Geijenil, in 1874, 
pointed out : 
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The materials produced by Lord Mar were these, 
the charter Dec 9, 1404, by Isabel, Countess of Mar, 
and King Robert's charter confirming it, the Act of 
Parliament of 1587, and the Retour of 1588 in which 
you have a complete tracing from Isabel to Robert, 
1438, and up to the Earl of 1606. 

Lord Chelmsford asserts that the charter 
of the 1 2th August, and the resignation and 
re-grant in 1426 were kept fromi the Com- 
missioners, and adds ''there is nothing to 
impeach either of these," forgetting that the 
former was (as Lord Redesdale said) " ille- 
gal," that it was cancelled by that of the 9th 
December, and that the doings of 1426 (with 
the Act of 1457) were upset in 1565 and 1587. 

There were no dates afRxed by tie Decreet, 
and there is no authority for the supposed 
date 1457, the year when James 11. illegaUy 
seized the Earldom from Earl Robert's son. 
However, Mar was placed above Rothes, 
created in 1458, and at least a century 
before 1 565,thedateoftheallegednew creation, 
which if it had existed would have been fresh 
in the memory of many then living, but natu- 
rally it \^ no place among the Peers in 1606, 
being then unknown. Lord Redesdale states : 

The ranking sought for was obtained and a neces- 
sity arose for destroying all records which if afterwards 
discovered would take away that precedence. If the 
charter of Robert III. in a certain menu (Min. p. 
33 granted a peerage Earldom to the Earl of Doug- 
las, or dealt with the comitatus unattached to a peer- 
age, it might be fatal to the ranking. - Having 
obtained a ranking to which he was not entitled, the 
destruction of charters fatal to that ranking appears 
almost a necessary consequence, and the said mem. 
affords some evidence that such destruction took 
place; equally fatal would be a charter of new 
creation in 1565. 

When this mem^ was put in evidence by 
Lord Kellie, Lord Redesdale observed " the 
charter in the mem, is not forthcoming," and 
Lord Chelmsford said, " there is notMng to 
show the subject, of the charter which may 
have been totally unconnected with the Mar 
Earldom." While Lord Mar in 1606 may 
be pardoned for producing before the Com- 
missioners (who were ranking not lands but 
titles) neither the said charter nor a charter 
of " creation in 1565," which is not on record, 
and has never yet been heard of. Lord Re- 
desdale's charging him vfi^ fraudulently de^ 
straying documentSy and thus obtaining undue 

place over several Earls his seniors, needs no 
comment. 

(To be continued, ) 
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|HATEVER tends in any way to 
illustrate the state of the arts, and 
to give greater insight into the 
modes of life, habits, sentiments, 
and occupations of our forefathers in the 
earlier ages of the population of this countr>% 
must of necessity be matter of intei<est to 
the general reader, while to the antiquary 
and to the student of history it becomes of 
paramount importance. Every scrap of in- 
formation therefore, I opine, that can in any 
way throw light on any point connected with 
past history cannot but be acceptable to the 
readers of a magazine whose very name 
associates it with researches into tlje " dim 
far-off distance" of time, and linb it in- 
separably with the consideration of each 
branch into which that subject can be 
divided. On the present occasion I pur- 
pose, very briefly, to speak of some of the 
more distinguishmg features of the pottery 
which reseaxches into the grave-mounds of 
the Celtic, or ancient British, period in our 
own country have from time to time brought 
to light By so doing I hope, in some small 
measure, to help to extend a knowledge of 
this most interesting and important brandi of 
study. 

That the Ancient Briton well understood 
the principles of form and of ornament is 
abimdantly evident from the many, and ex- 
tremely varied, examples of his pottery which 
have at one time or other, and in various 
localities, been exhumed. This, of course, 
was intuitive with him, and shows that his 
mind was endowed with a quick perception, 
and that his hands were equally ready in 
carrying out and giving substance to his 
thoughts. In the very earliest, the far-off 
prehistoric ages, far back into the dim dis- 
tance of time, before clothing was worn, 
towns built, or the coming of Christianity even 
dreamed about, vessels of clay were made 
for sepulchral and other purposes, which, 
although people in our day are apt to describe 
them as rude in fonn, rough in workmanship, 
coarse in material, and barbarous in attempt 
at ornamentation, will, when considered in 
relation to the primitive habits and siuroimd- 
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ings of the people in those days as compared 
with the high state of civilisation and cul- 
ture which our artificers now enjoy, bear 
comparison withHhe highest phases of modem 
art. 

In making this bold assertion let me guard 
against being misunderstood. I mean simpler 
this : That taking into consideration the semi- 
barbarous state and condition of the Celtic 
population of this island some two or three 
thousand years ago, the form and the orna- 
mentation of their clay vessels was, to say 
the very least, as creditable to ihem^ at that 
time, as are, at the present hoiu", the very 
finest decorations that adorn and give value 
to the most sumptuous of our services and 
vases, to us with our highly-cultivated minds, 
our scientific attainments, our marvellous ap- 
pliances, and all the myriad advantages which 
the highest phases of civilisation and educa- 
tion have gathered around us. Tkey^ the 
aborigines Si our island, possessed a natural, 
an intuitive taale for decoration, and it is to 
that taste, which has been gntdually culti- 
vated and extended during all these long ages 
of time, that we owe now our proud pre- 
eminence as an art-producing people. The 
germ cf art, which was an innate gift with 
3iem, gradually expanded itself and became 
refined as ages rolled on, until it has become 
fully developed as we now see it ; and I am 
fearless in asserting that, taking all surround- 
ings and circumstances into careful considera- 
tion, as mudi credit and admiration is due to 
the semi-savage for what he did in the sadly 
mis-called '* dark ages," as is due to the most 
skiUed and accomplished art-worker of the 
age in which we live. To the semi-barbarian 
art was a natural gift, an impulse, if you will ; 
he did his best with the rough materials 
and the rougher surroundings of his nature, 
and we owe to him and those of his pro- 
ductions which have come down to us much 
that is important, useful, and valuable. 

Both in the clay of which the body is 
composed, in size, in form, in purposes for 
which intended, and in degrees and style of 
decoration, the pottery of the Ancient 
Britons varies considerably, partly through 
locality, and partly, there can be no doubt, 
throu^ tribal peodiari^. Those presumed 
to be the oldest are or coarse day mixed 
with nnd and small pebbles ; the later ones 



are of a somewhat less clumsy character 
and, besides being in some cases made 
of a finer kind of clay, arc occasionally 
characterised by a more elaborate species of 
decoration. The whole of the vessels of 
this period are wrought entirely by hand, no 
vestige of the use of the wheel in any in- 
stance having been found; and, although 
simple and even severe in their general out- 
line, they are often (and necessarily so) thick 
and clumsy in '' body." Having been baked 
on the funeral pyre the cinerary urns are 
often very imperfectly fired. From this im- 
perfect firing, as I have on another occasion 
written, the vessels of this period are usually 
called ''sun-baked," or "sun-dried;'' but 
this I long ago showed is a grave error. If 
they were '' sun-baked" onlv, their burial in 
the earth — and the tumuli wherein, some two 
thousand years ago, they were deposited, and 
where th^ have all that time remained — 
would soon soften them, and they would, 
ages ago, have returned to their old clayey con- 
sistency. As it is, the urns remain of their 
original form ; and although, from imperfect 
baking, they are sometimes found partially 
softened, they soon regain their origiiial hard- 
ness. They bear abundant evidence of the 
action of fire ; and are, indeed, sometimes 
sufficiently burned for the clay to have at- 
tained a red colour — a result which no " sun- 
baking" could produce. They are mostly of 
a brown colour outside, and almost black in 
texture, and manj of the cinerary urns bear 
internal and uimustakable evidence of having 
been filled with the burnt bones and ashes of 
the deceased, while those ashes were of a 
glowing and intense heat. They were, most 
probably, fashioned by the females of the 
tribe, on the death of their relative, from the 
clay to be found nearest to the spot, and 
baked on or by the funeral pyre, and then 
filled with the yet burning and glowing ashes 
of the dead. 

The vessels of the Celtic period have, for 
convenience of reference and description, 
been divided into four classes — viz.. i.Sfptil- 
chral or Cinerary Ums^ which have been 
made for the purpose of holding, or being 
inverted over, burnt human bones ; 2. Drink- 
ing Cups^ which are supposed to have been 
intended to hold some kind of liquid to 
be placed beside the dead body ; 3. Food 
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Vessels, which, in like manner, are supposed 
to have contained some offering of food to 
be placed with the body ; and, 4. Imingialion 

Urns, or, as called by Sir R. C. Hoare, and 
others who have followed him, Inanst Cups. 
These latter are very small vessels, found 
only with burnt bones, and very often con- 
taining them, placed either in the mouths of, 
or in close proximity to, the large cinerary 
urns; and 1 have no hesitation, although 
many theories as to their use have at one 
time or other been broached, in repeating 
my own belief that they were simply intended 
to receive the ashes of the infant, perhaps 
sacrificed at the death of its mother, and 
made thus small to admit of being placed 




within the latter urns in which the ashes of 
the parents were placed. This being so, I 
ventured some years ago to name them " im- 
molation urns" instead of the older term of 
"incense cups" for the retention of which 
designation 1 fail to see any reason. 

ITie cinerary or sepulchral ums vary much 
both in size, in form, in material, and in 
ornamentation, and, as a rule, they differ 
also according to the various tribes to which 
they may be ascribed. Those which, from the 
fact of their not unfrequently containing flint 
implements along with the burnt bones, and 
often calcined with them, are considered to 
be the oldest, range from nine or ten to 



fifteen or eighteen inches in height ; whilst 
those supposed to be of a later period, when 
cremation had again become general, are of 
a smaller size, and usually of a somewhat 
finer texture; they now and .then contain 
objects of bronze, while flints are very rarely 
seen in them. In form the cinerary ums are 
frequently wide at the mouth, with a deep, 
overlapping rim, or lip ; while others are 
devoid of this characteristic Sometimes 
they approach to what may be termed "flower- 
pot' shape, with encircling bands, while 
others again are contracted inwardly at the 
mouth by curved rims; some also are looped, 
having somewhat tike small rude attempts at 
handles, at the sides. 
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The drinking cups — the most highly ornate 
of any of the pottery — are usually tall in pro- 
portion to their diameter, globular in the 
lower half, contracted in the middle, and ex- 
panding at the mouth ; but their outline, 
severe in its very simplicity, is always good, 
and often pure and elegant in the extreme. 
Some indeed (notably examples from Gospel 
Hillock and Roundway Hill) arc of the true 
and exact undulating curve made famous by 
Hogarth as his " line of beauty." In some 
of these vessels an incrustation, which is con- 
jectured to be produced by the drying up of 
the liquid they had conuined, is clearly 
discernible on the inner surface. 

The so-called food vessels vary at least as 
much as the cinerary ums, both in form 
and size, and, like the drinking cups, are 
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often elaborate in point of decoration. 
Small at the base, they usually swell out 
gradually to the middle or the rim, and are 
uftcD wider at the mouth than they are in 
height They often bear encircling raised or 
suiu bands, and in the latter arc occasionally 
seen loops and sometimes imperforate bosses, 
more or less developed. 

The immobiion urns (or so-called incense 
cups) \-aT7 in fonn from the plain " salt-cellar" 
shape to the more elaborately rimmed i-ase, 
and occasionally even they approach to the 
(brm of the modem tea-cup. In size they 
vaiy from about an inch and a half to three 
inches in height, and they are not unfrequcntly 
perforated in one, two, or more places, and 
in some rare instances have handles. 
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and bear almost im mis Likable evidence of 
having been formed by a flake of flint ; 
others are formed by pressing into the clay 
pieces of wood or bone, which have been 
cut or notched in a variety of ways ; others, 
^ain, by a series of puncturings simply pro- 
duced by f)ressing the end or point of a 
piece of stick into the clay, so as to form 
lines or interlacing of dots, varying, of course, 
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in form and size and character, according tu 
the " punch" that was used ; and others, 
again, were formed by simply pressing into 
the pliant clay the linger or thumb nails of 
the operator. By iar the greater part of the 
patterns have, however, been produced by 
impressing twisted thongs into the pliant 
clay, sometimes, indeed most commonly, in 
lines, but occasionally, after being tied in 



The distinguishing feature of the oma- 
menution of Celtic pottery is a singular 
variety of combinations of straight or curved 
lines, produced in various ways, and always 
with good effect. Zig-iag, or herring-bone 
patterns, in great diversity ; reticulated, 
lozenge, and square patterns ; upright, hori- 
zontal, encinrling, and diagonal lines and 
divisions ; dots and other puncmres ; and 
impr^ed knots, form the great bulk of the 
decorations. 

These lines, forming an almost endless 
variety of patterns, more or less elaborate, 
and of different degrcs-s of " finish," have in 
some instances been made by scratching on 
the soft clay with a small piece of stick ; 
others are more clearly and deeply incised. 




knots or twisted into a circle. lliese 
" tools," if such primitive and simple appli- 
ances ought to be dignified with such a 
name, have been most commonly thongs — 
i.e.. strips of hide — tmistetl with the fingers, 
and so pressed into the surface of the 
vessel ; but not in a few instances a kind of 
string — !>., vegetable fibres of some kind — 
twisted together, has been used, and even 
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this has in some cases been elaborated into 
two or more strands twisted together. 

It would be impossible, by words only, to 
convey to my readers even a tolerably clear, 
much less an accurate, idea of the styles of 
the ornamentation which our Celtic fore- 
fathers were so lavish in introducing upon 
their fictile vessels ; but it is not too much to 
say that the dawnings of art there exhibited • 
are the very germs from which have sprung 
and grown and developed the creations 
of modem designers and manufacturers. 

Perhaps I have said enough to awaken 
increased attention to the peculiarities, the 
characteristic features, and the early prin- 
ciples of design exhibited on the ceramics of 
the ancient Britons, and to claim for that 
people a somewhat higher standard of en- 
lightenment than is generally accorded to 
them. We owe far more in the way of 
design to ''savage races," as we in our 
lamentable iterance call them, than most 
people imagme ; and it is surely not too 
much to say that the very rudiments of most 
of the best geometrical and other designs of 
our own far-advanced day may be found in 
their severe simplicity on the pottery and 
other remains of our Celtic forefathers, who 
lived and moved and had their being three 
thousand years before we, who pride our- 
selves on our originality and high attain- 
ments in art, were bom or thought of. 

Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., &c. 




^n Colour in f oIIt^'flDebidne* 

|T has been remarked by Pettigrew 
that the assumed connection of 
the properties of substances with 
their colour is an opinion of great 
antiquity. Red was regarded as representing 
heat, and therefore itself in a manner heat ; 
white as representing cold, and therefore cold 
in itself. And this superstition was not of one 
people, or of one land Red flowers were 
given for disorders of the blood, and yellow 
for those of the liver. I "We find," says 
Pettigrew, who accumulated much curious 
historical information on this point, '' that in 
small-pox red bed-coverings were employed 
with tfie view of bringing the pustules to the 



surface of the body." The bed-fiuniture, 
John of Gaddesden directed, when the son of 
Edward II. was sick of the small-pox, should 
be red; and so successful, apparently, was his 
mode of treatment that the Prince completely 
recovered, and bore no mark of his danger- 
ous illness. So, at the close of the last cen- 
tury, the Emperor Francis I., when suffering 
firom the same disease, was rolled up in a 
scarlet cloth. But this case was not attended 
with so much success, for the Emperor died. 
A Japanese authority has also been called in 
who testifies to the children of the Royal 
house, when they were attacked by small-pox, 
being laid in chambers where bed and walls 
were alike covered with red, and all who 
approached must be clothed in scarlet* 

If red colours were useful in cases of sick- 
ness, it must be because they were obnoxious 
to evil spirits. To the present day, in China, 
red cloth is worn in the pockets, and red silk 
braided in the hair of children ; and of a 
written charm Dennys sa3rs, " the charm here 
given was written on red paper, that colour 
being supposed to be peculiarly obnoxious to 
evil spirits."! It is for this reason probably 
that red was so liberally used at the death 
of a New.Zealander. His house was painted 
red; wherever iapu was laid, a post was 
erected and painted red; at whatever spot 
the corpse might rest a stone, or rock, or tree 
at hand was painted red ; and if the corpse 
was conveyed by water, when it had been 
taken ashore at its destination it was painted 
red before it was abandoned. ** When the 
halrunga took place, the scraped bones of 
the chief thus ornamented, and wrapped in 
a red-stained mat, were deposited in a box or 
bowl smeared with the sacred colour and 
placed in a painted tomb. Near his final 
resting-place a lofty and elaborately carved 
monmnent was erected to his memory ; this 
was also the tiki which was thus coloured."} 
The guardians of the ryot's fields in Southem 
India — ^the fovu: or five standing stones — are 
daubed with red paint, and Shasti's proper 
image is a rough stone smeared with the same 

♦ Pettigrew, •* On Superstitions connected with the 
History and Pnu:tice of Medicine and Surgery," 
pp. i8, 19. 

t Dennys, "Folk-lore of China," p. 54. 

J Taylor, " New Zealand and the New Zealanders," 
p. 95. Lubbock, ** Origin of Civilisation," p. 207. 
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colour.* Red was also, we learn from Merolla, 
a sacred colour in Congo.? It would seem, 
from a passage quoted by Dalyell, that red 
played an important part in the symbolical 
destruction of an enemy in India«{ and it is 
curious in this connection to note that the 
ghosts of suicides are distinguished in China 
by wearing red silk handkerchiefs.} 

It b not, therefore, surprising to iindthatred 
cords and red bands play an important part 
in modem folk-lore. In the West Indies a 
little bit of scarlet cloth, however narrow a 
strip, round the neck, will keep off the hoop- 
ing-cough ;| and many centuries ago, in Eng- 
land, we read that, for a lunatic, one should 
take of the clove wort {Ranunculus acris) 
** and wreathe it with a red thread about the 
man*s swere (neck) when the moon is on the 
m-ane in the month which is caUed April; soon 
he wUl be healed.'T^ In the present day, to 
prevent nose-bleeding, people are told to 
wear a skein of scarlet silk thread round the 
neck, tied with nine knots down the front ; 
if the patient is a man, the silk being put on 
and the knots tied by a woman, and, if the 
patient is a woman, then these good services 
being rendered her by a man.** In the 
West of Scotland it is common, or was so, to 
wrap ^ piece of red flannel round the neck 
of a chUd in order to ward off the hooping- 
cough. The virtue, our informant is careful 
to tell us, '* lay not in the flannel, but in the 
red colour. Red was a colour symbolical of 
triumph and victory over all enemies, "ft We 
have evidence of the even recent use of 
scarlet, with a sympathetic purpose, in the 
testimony of a correspondent of Notes and 
QueriiSy who writes : " When I was a pupil at 
Sl Bartholomew's, forty years a^o, one of 
our lecturers used to say that withm a recent 
period there were exposed for sale, in a shop 
m Fleet Street, red tongues — />., tongues of 
red cloth — to tie round the throats of patients 
suffering from scarlet fever."}} Salmuth men- 

• Tyk)r, "Primitive Culture,** ii. p. 15a 

t Pmkerton, xvi. p. 273. 

X Dalyell, '* Darker Superstitions of Scotland," p. 
365. 

f Dennys, **Folk-loreof China," p. 75. 

H Branch, ConUmforary JRnniw, October, 1875. 

^ " Saxoa Leechaoms,^ t. p. 101. 

•• " East Aitflican," vol. li. 

i^ Napier, *• Folklore of the West of Scotland,*' 
p. 96. 

::: Nciaamd Queries, Fifth Series, xi. p. 166. 



tioned the use of red coral beat up with 
oaken leaves in the transference of an ail- 
ment.* Even the jasper owes its high re- 
putation for stopping haemorrhage to its 
blood-red colour, and Boetius de £k>ot relates 
a marvellous story thereanentf 

The virtues of the sanguine colour even 
applied to animals ; for in Aberdeenshire it 
was a common practice With the housewife 
to tie a piece of red worsted thread round 
the cows' tails before turning them out for 
the first time in the season to grass.^ It 
secured the cattle from the evil eye, elf shots, 
and other dangers. Further afield we find, 
possibly because, as Mr. Kelly says, ''red 
thread is typical of lightning,'*§ in * Carinthia 
a red cloth is laid upon the chum whea it is 
in use, to prevent the milk from being be- 
ii^itched and yielding no butter.|| 

It is, however, to blue that we should have 
expected to find m Christian £iut>pe the most 
power attributed. It was the colour of the 
Virgin, and therefore holy; it is the sky colour, 
it was the Druids' sacred colour, and yet it is 
remarkable that the mention of it in connec- 
tion with folk-medicine is so scanty. In 
1635, a man in the Orkney Islands was, we 
are led to believe, utterly ruined by nine 
knots cast on a blue thread, and given to his 
sister.if We [can understand this, for if a 
colour possessed mysterious properties, it was 
quite as certain that they would be diverted, 
if possible, into channels of hurt, as of 
healing. On the banks of die Ale 
and the Teviot to the present day, how- 
ever, the women have a custom of wearing 
round their necks blue woollen threads or 
cords till they wean their children, doing this 
for the purpose of averting ephemeral fevers. 
These are handed down fiom mother to 
daughter, and esteemed in proportion to their 
antiquity. Probably these threads had origi- 
nally received some blessing or charm**, and 
this we should suppose to have been the 
properly coloured thread to receive such a 

• Pettifjrcw, p. 77. 

t "De LapidetGem," lib. iL cap. loa, qnotcd in 
Pettigrew, p. 82. 

X " Choice Notes," p. 14. 

§ Kelly, " Indo-European Tradition and Folk- 
lore,*' p. 147 ; dl Grimm, i. 148. 

I Ibid. p. 2^3. 

? *• Rec Ork." p. 97, quoted in Daljrell, p. 307. 

""^ Hendetaon, "Folk-lore of the Northern Coun- 
ties,'* p. ao. 
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blessing, — for was not blue the Virgin's own 
colour? We have therefore here two illustra- 
tions of the current of the people's thoughts. 
In the Orkne3rs, the blue thread was used for 
an evil purpose, becausesucha colour savoured 
of "Popery" and priests; in the northern 
counties it was used as a sovereign charm, 
because the remembrance of its once pre- 
eminent nature still survived in the minds 
of those who wore it imconsciously, though 
still actively influencing their thoughts. In 
the same way, perhaps, we respect the virtues 
of the red threads, because, as Mr. Conway 
puts it, " red is sacred in one direction as 
symbolising the blood of Christ,"* and again, 
as iQ Shropshire, refuse to allow a red-haired 
man to be first-afoot on New Year's Day, " or 
therell be a death in it afore the year's out,"t 
because red again is "the colour of Judas, who 
betrayed that blood." In German folk-lore 
the lightning is represented as blue, Grimm 
quoting from a Prussian tale, " der mit der 
bkmen peitsche verfolgt den teufel," i>., the 
giants. The blue flsume was held especially 
sacred on this account, the North Frisians 
swearing ^^danners blosk^n help !" and Schiart- 
lin's curse was " blau feuer 1' % 

Turning to yellow, we ^find that charms 
written on yellow paper are quite as numerous 
in China as those written on red, for yellow 
is the imperial colour ; one of the five recog- 
nised in the Chinese cosmogony, and a 
peculiar virtue therefore attaches to it ; the 
Chinese genii, fiirther, use the yellow heron 
(Hwang kuh ko), as an aerial courser.§ In 
Africa, again, Cameron met a communicative 
native who told the party that the six circlets 
of skin on his left wrist were of elephant's hide, 
and denoted the number he had killed. 
"This induced me to inquire whether the 
yellow ones on his right wrist were trophies 
of lions he had killed, but he replied, *• Oh, 
no ! goat's skin, worn as a fetish.' "|| The 
demon of jaundice, says Conway, is generally, 
when exorcised, consigned to yellow parrots, 
and inflammation to red or scarlet weeds.4 

• Conway, ** Demonology and Devil-lore," ii. p. 
284. 

t N(Ues and Queries^ fifth series, iii. p. 465. 

X Grimm, " Deatsdie Mythologie, L p. 148. 

§ Dennys, " Folk-lore of China," pp. 54, 8a. 

II Cameron, ** Across Africa," L p. loa 

IF Conway, << Demonology and Devil-lore," i« p. 
284. 



For illustration of the use of black and white 
in folk-medicine, we can go back to the 
Assyrians. 

1. Take a white doth. In it place the mamit, 

2. In the sick man's right hand ; 

3. And take a black doth, 

4. Wrap it round his left hand. 

5. Then all the evil spirits 

o. And the sins which he has committed 

7. Shall quit their hold of him, 

8. And shall never return. 

This has been explained thus — ^by the 
black cloth in the left hand, the dying roan 
repudiates all his former evil deeds, and he 
symbolises his trust in holiness by the white 
doth in the right hand.* In ancient Ger- 
many white sacrifices were generally consi- 
dered the most acceptable, but the water spirit 
demanded a black lamb, and a black lamb 
and a black cat were offered to the huldres.f 

In England, the black cat was the chosen 
familiar of the witches, and on this account 
probably figures so prominently in all tales of 
darkness. In North Hants, to cure a stye 
in the eye, you are told to pluck one hair 
firom the tail of a black cat, on the first night 
of new moon, and rub it nine times over the 
stye ;t the blood of a black cat, taken fix)m 
its tail, was firequently used by old women 
for shingles (herpes). It was smeared over 
the place affected, but in die only caseof which 
we have authentic record it caused consider- 
able mischief.^ A three-coloured cat is said 
to be a protection against fire, but a black 
one is credited in rather a vague way with 
Cluing epilepsy, and protecting gaidens.|| 

Jones Gemer, according to the Kirk Session 
Record of St.Cuthbert's, gave "drinkes of black 
henis aiges and aquanite to simdrie persons 
that had the hert aikandes,''1[ and Caldcleugh 
testified to the blood of a black lamb being 
administered for erysipelasub SouthAmerica.** 
In Guinea, the fetish woman orders a white 
cock to be killed, when she is consulted 
about a man's disease ;tt but the Buddhists of 
Ceylon, like the Irish of the fourteenth cen- 

♦ "Records of the Past," iii. p. I40. 
t Grimm, "Deutsche Mythologie," L p. 44 ; or 
Stallybrass, i. 54. 
X "Choice Notes," p. 12. 
§ Turner, •* Diseases of the Skin," p. 79. 
II Conway^"Demonology and Devil -lore," 313. ii. p. 
IF Dalyell, "Darker Superstitions," p. 1 16. 
♦• Caldcleugh, "Travels," ii. p. 112. 
ft Tylor, "Primitive Culture, ''u. p. 123. 
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tury,* are iaid to sacrifice red cocks. So too 
did Christian Levingston bv Christian Said- 
Icr's counsel, " get a reid (red) cock, quhilk 
scho slew, and tuke the blude of it, and scho 
bake a bannock theirof with floure, and give 
the said Andro to eit of it, quhilk he could 
not prief."t 

A cake of the meat of a white hound, baked 
with meal, was recommended by the leeches 
for convulsions \X but to meet a white horse 
without spitting at it (which averts all evil 
consequences), is considered very unlucky in 
the Midland Counties, and to see a white 
mouse run across a room is a sure sign of 
approaching mortality to Northamptonshire 

folk.§. 

Agrimony and black sheep's grease were 
employed in combination, and for " dint of an 
ill wind" (Perth Kirk Session Record, 1623), 
black wool and butter were prescribed, pro- 
bably for unction, and blackwool, olive oil 
and eggs for a cold. Dalyell, who notes these 
remedies, mentions|| that when he was re- 
covering from a dangerous fever in the spring 
of i8a6, an estimable relative presented him 
with some black wool to put in his ears, as a 
preservative from deafness. He availed him- 
self eageriy of the gift, but declared that he 
would abstain from declaring its efhcacy. 
The intention here was kindly enough, and 
if the remedy was not successful, I may re- 
mind my readers^ — 

Seven times tried that judgment U 
That net'fr choose amiss. 

William George Black. 



flotee on some Dortbem 
flDinetere* 

By Mackenzie E. C. \Vaixx>tt, B.D., F.S.A., 
Precentor of Chichester. 

|HE winter of our discontent'' was not 
" made glorious summer," even by 
ramblings amongst the religious 
houses df Yorkshire, during the sad 

and unprecedented wet season of last year. 

However, in fitful glimpses of better weather, 

♦ Cmkcr, " Researches in the South of IrcUml." 
t Dalyell, n. 8d 

- •• 1-larly English I^ecchdonih," i. p. 3O5. 
$ •• Choice Notes" p. 12. Notfs anJ Qhctus^ Y'\t^\ 
fccrles, I p. 451. U Dalyell, p. 115. 
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of^en alas ! treacherous and ending in getting 
one*s clothes wet, and drying them again, I 
ventured out of the beaten track, sometimes 
across the Northumbrian moors, and some- 
times partially by means of the tedious 
Durham railways, to make notes further 
afield. The results of a few of these visits 
may interest some of the readers of The 
Antiquary. 

It would be a good work if local Archaeo- 
logical societies would divert some of their 
funds, supplemented by more general sub- 
scriptions, to the exhumation of the monastic 
remains which they visit in their annual ex- 
cursions. There are many abbeys which rc- 
(juirc only a moderate application of the 
spade and pickaxe, under competent super- 
vision, in order to reveal in a few weeks more 
than the hardest study of years can disinter 
from documents or books. 

The Prscmonstratensian houses were dis- 
tinguished by their simplicity and absence 
of ornament, their wonted moderation, or 
''modesty," as the phrase runs in the 
Papal Bull for the projected abbey of Arch- 
bishop Hubert Walter at Lambeth, in 
1202 [Anfu IVintoM^ s, a.*]. The general 
characteristics are an aisleless choir, and a 
nave with a single north aisle, as at Torre, 
Shap, Cockersand, and Easby, a feature 
shared by the Austin Canons' churches at 
Bolton, Kirkham, Newstead, and some other 
places. The transept usually had eastern 
chapels. I^iston and Coverham had double 
aisles to the nave. Like the Cistercian houses, 
their churches were dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin, and they divided their chapter houses 
into alleys. Cockersand, however, has a 
lK)lygonal shape, to which Margam offers a 
parallel. 

The pedigree in England is thus given in 
the Register of the Order [S/oanf MS., 4934]. 
William of Wyrcestre, gives a list of those 
existing in 1478 [/tina-, 360-2]. 

These abbeys were built on lonely sites and 
in unfrequented solitudes ; but as households 
of farm labourers grew up around them the 
abbey became the town to the village, and 
its nave their place of worship. The sound of 
Divine service is still heard at Blanchland and 
Beauchief, but a heavier storm of ruin has 
swept over the buildings of this Order than 
that which laid others level with the soil. 

I 
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Coverham Abbey. PRiEMONSTRATEN- 
siAN Canons. 

There is a railway station at Leyboume, 
and an omnibus to Middleham (two miles off), 
meets the early train. Coverham Abbey, 
foimded in 1214, lies across the moorland at 
a distance of about two miles ; the site is 
almost entirely covered with agricultival im- 
plements and a kitchen garden. The eastern 
arm (once so famous amongst the choirs of 
England for the fine singing of the \Vhite 
Canons) retains only its eastern wall. It was 
aisleless ; from a traditional account of sundry 
bases of shafts found on the north side it was, 
probably, vaulted; the church in 1331 was 
burned by the Scots. The view given by 
Coney in the Monasticon, and the still more 
complete one engraved in Grose's Antiquities, 
1774, and in Boswell's Ruins, 1786, show the 
north wall of this arm, the north wing of the 
transept, and four arches of the southern 
arcade of the nave, as then standing. Even 
in 1854 they snll existed. Now cmly the 
western side with two lancets, part of the 
north front of the transept, the west waU of the 
south wing and two bays of the nave, remain, 
with a portion of the western front, a window 
of the north aisle, and the bases of the 
entrance doorway. The church was 152 feet 
long, the nave 82 x 50 feet, and the transept 
90 X 25 feet. The effigies of knights in coats 
of mail and a torso have been removed to the 
site of the refectory. A fragment of the 
infirmary remains on the south-east of the 
presbytery. A considerable portion of the 
cellarer's hall over an undercroft retains a 
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large Perpendicular window on the west, and 
two doorways on the east side. One of these 
is rich in design, with bands of flowers, the 
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holy monogram, a falcon, the letter " A" and 
a mouldering inscription of the time of 
Abbot Thomas Honfield, who erected these 
buildings in 1508 [W. ^ones Barker, Three 
Days in Wensleydale, 1854, p. 138]. 

The parish church, an unusual adjunct 
to a Praemonstratcnsian Abbey, but found 
also at Dale and Easby, stands on a hill out- 
side the remains of the great western gate- 
house, which has a fine round arch. Many 
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carved stones are worked into the walls of 
the modern buildings round about, and, like 
the effigies, are engraved in "Whitaker's 
Richmondshire." 

Athelstan or Eggleston Abbey. 

The Praemonstratensian Abbey of Eggles- 
ton, locally called Athelstan, is about two 
mfles from Barnard Castle, and several miles 
from the village of Eggleston near Romald 
Kirk. ** Eggleston*^ grey ruins" are beauti- 
fully situated on a hill overlooking the rocky 
wooded course of the Tees. l*he church of 
the 13th century ^-as aisleless, and cruciform, 
with chapels to the transept It measures 
■5^ ^35 ^^^ dimensions which conflict 
with Sir Walter Scott's description of the 
" wide chancel" in Rokeby — 

The tumiilt l>raad 

That 10 the crowilcd abbey flowed 
And poured x% with an ncean's kound 
Into the church'k ample bound. 
The leverend pile lay wild and waste, 
Profaned, di^hooouicd, and defaced, 
Tlioach ttoned lattices no more 
In ftoftcned licht the ftunbeams pour 
Gilding the Gothic sculpture rich 
Of khnae. and monument, and niche . 
For dark fanaticism rent 
Altar, and screen, and monument, 
Aadpeaflnat haoda the tombti o'erthrew 
Of Bowes, of Rokeb>-, and Fitxhugh. 

All eyes upon the gateway hunc 

When thnntgh the (»<ithic arch there sprung 

A horseman armed. 

IVee bounds that noble courser fare 

The lir«t has reached the centni nave. 

The M.cond cleared the chancel wide. 

[GmiIo vi. ftt. xxxii. 

**The central nave" is aisleless, and its very 
low doorways could never have admitted 
X horseman and his steed. There was also 
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no shrinet ^^ there is the unusual number 
of four* aumbries on the east wall and 



sides of the altar-place. The transept is 
99 ^ 35 ^^^^ i ^^c south wall and chapels 
have disappeared ; at its junction with the 
nave there is a staircase which led to the tower 
in the south nave wall The nave lias no 
western entrance, but north-west and south- 
west doomi'ays. In the north wall of the 
transept the doorway which led to the dormi- 
tory is still visible, and its undercrofl and the 
sacristy remain in a mutilated condition. 
There ore many interesting slabs lying in the 
nave. Good views of the Abbey arc given in 
''Whitaker's Richmondshire.*' But alas! it 
now lies in utter neglect. 

Blanchland Abbey. 

The nearest station to Blanchland is at 
Stanhope. The railway from Witton for about 
ten miles skirts the winding stream of the 
Wear. The Abbey is reached by a journey 
of eight miles, as steep and wild and lonely 
as a traveller can traverse. However, the 
magnificent views across the heathery and 
gorse-clad moorlands of the misty valley 
depths, and ever changing vistas up Wear- 
dale and eastward to Edmond Byres, and 
the towering hills which close in the ex- 
pansive rolling landscape, amply beguile the 
way, and compensate for what would other- 
wise be slow and tedious even in a light cart 
drawn by a good and willing horse. The 
road from Hexham, distant 10 miles, is 
equally rough and longer. The Monastery 
lies down in a valley, watered by the Der- 
went and sheltered by hills. The Early 
English aisleless choir, 65 x 27 feet, north 
wing of the transept, with eastern chapels, 
36 X 27 feet, and a massive tower, 18x15 feet, 
occupying the same position as that of Foun- 
tains, still remain \ they were restored for wor- 
ship in 1752 by the tnistees of Lord Crewe, 
as Dore was by Lord Scudainore in the seven- 
teenth century, and Brinkburne since 1852 by 
its present owner. The nave probably was 
destroyed by the Scots. The prior's lodge 
and the undercroft of the cellarefs hall, the 
lavatory and a trefoil-headed doorway, with 
some of the walls of the refectory, are still 
standing. The gate-house remains perfect. 
The tower had a large eastern porch ; thrc-c 
sedilia are in the south choir wail ; the Deco- 
rated chapels contain a drain and two slabs 
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of Abbots bearing the pastoral staff, and two 
of foresters, with horn, baldric and hanger, 
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and the ^'artillery" of bow and arrows, 
symbols of the crait When complete, the 
minster was 185 feet in length. 

Mount Grace. 

The Carthusian Priory of SS. Mary and 
Nicholas, Mount Grace, lies about seven 
miles from Northallerton below the fine range 
of wooded heights of Amcliffe. There are two 
courts. The cloister garth on the north, 229 
feet square, was surrounded by the claustral 
buildings, with fifteen cells for the monks. 
On three sides, which had a pentice, several 
doorways and the hutches for the passage of 
the daily commons remain, and on the south 
there was an entry or covered passage to the 
church. In the south wall there is a lavatory, 
and near it the lower portion of the pulpit of 
the refectory projects from an upper story 
which seems to have been continued along 
the prior's lodge. Each cell had a room with 
a fire-place, and a closet for tools, with a bed- 
room and oratory above them. The southern 
court, 270 feet square, retains portions of a 
large gabled building, 63x31 feet, on the south; 
the lower part of the gate-house on the 
west, and adjoining it, some remains of the 
guest-house, now built up in a more modem 
house. The aislcless church is of a peculiar 



form ; it consists of a very short nave, an 
aisleless transept with an eastern doorway in 
the south wing, a central tower 12 feet square 
with a staircase on one side, and on the other 
side the alley to the cloister court ; and east- 
ward, part of the wall of a choir, which has 
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small and late Perpendicular windows in the 
clerestory ; on the north side of the transept 
was the sacristy. The Monastery was founded 
in 1360, but the works were recommenced in 
1400. This is the most perfect example of 
a Carthusian Monastery which has been 
spared to us. I have given a plan of 
the Charterhouse, London, in a recent 
work.* There are some remains at Hinton 
and Witham, in Somerset, and the spade 
might easily reveal the foundations of Beau- 
vale, where the walls of the church are 
standing.t The courts require to be levelled, 
and the mounds in the southern quadrangle 
might reveal some interesting featiures. Ad- 
mission is gained through a private dwelling- 
house. 

• "Church Work and Life in English Mmsters, and 
the English Student's Monasticon,^2 vols. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

t William of Wycestre [Itiu, p. 298] gives a brief 
description of King's Shene, which will serve to illus- 
trate Mount Grace. lie says the cloister on the east, 
south, west, and north contained about thirty manses 
of the religious, and measured 900 paces on either side, 
probably somewhat less than 400 feet, the height of 
the walls was 9 feet. The nave without the choir 
measured 60 paces, about 120 feet, and was hung with 
tablets written in texthand, great and small, with 
inscriptions to stir devotion in Christian souls. 
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Old Malton. 

Of this Gilbertine Church the nave 
(originally io6 x 6i feet) has lost its north- 
west tower, its two eastern bays, all but two 
liar's of the north aisle, with its doorway, and 
the whole of the south aisle, with the ex- 
ceplioQ of the doonn'ay to the transept, the 
eastern processional doonvay, and a water- 
stoup. Hie destruction followed on the Dis- 
solution. The south-west tower and part of 
the central alley, still used for Divine service, 
remain, but the arches are built up. There 
is on the north an arcaded triforium, except 
in the three western bays, which have shallow, 
continuous. Perpendicular panelling; this 
feature, the unfinished pillar and closed wall 
adjoining the site of the north-west tower, 
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point to a period of reconstruction. More- 
over, one of the octagonal pillars has been 
coated with Perpendiailar panelling, and 
round the capitals are two fragments of in- 
scriptions for Prior Bolton, with his rebus. 
" Rogerus Prior," Orate pro bono statu Magis- 
tri /: + " (an unknown person). The pillars 
of the southern arcade are round, except two. 
The cloister garth was 99 feet square, and at 
the south-west angle is a vaulted undercroft of 
the refectory in two ba>'s, 21 x 20 feet, with 
stairs in the comer, probably leading to the 
kitchen. The same feature, by a curious 
coincidence, occurs at Guisborough. The late 
misericords, now absurdly ranged across the 
modem east wall of the ciiurch, represent an 
ass with winged headgear, a monster lion- 
headed, a winged dragon, an owl. an eagle 
canying a shield with a cross, a rabbit, a 
camel, and a quaintly-shaped pine-cone. 

{To bt continmd,) 
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COLLECTOR* has opened a topic 
which must be interesting to all 
lovers of old books ; and, as an 
enthusiast in that field, I beg 
your permission to add a few notes, pre- 
mising that in my rambles amongst the 
second-hand bookshops about Ix>ndon, I 
have accumulated a goodly stock of plates, 
many in duplicate, which I should be pleased 
to exchange for others. 

In the GentUmans Magazine for June, 
1866, will be found an illustrated Article by 
John I^eighton, F.S.A., entitled " Book 
Plates, Ancient and Modem, with Examples." 
He gives, as the device chosen by David 
Garrick, the following excellent instmctions 
to book borrowers : "La premiere chose 
qu*on doit faire quand on a emprunt^ un 
livre, c est de le lire, aiin de pouvoir le rendre 
plutot." This sentence, token from the 
fourth volume of " Menagiana,'* appears also 
to have pleased that wonderful collector of 
"unconsidered trifles," the learned and 
amusing G. A. Sala, as I find it beneath his 
monogram on his book-plate. 

What can be said of the taste of those who 
disfigure their books with labels containing 
such doggrel rhymes as — 

If thou art borrowed hv a frienil, 

Right welcome shall he be. 
To rnul, to study, not to lend, 

Dut to return to me. 

Not that imparted knowledge doth 

Diminish learning's store. 
Hut books I find, ilof^en lent, 

Kctum to me no more. 

Others, less poetically inclined, give advice 
gratis, thus — 

Keail slowly, [xiusc rrc\]uont1y, 

Think seriouslv. 
Keep cleanly, return duly. 
With ihe comers of the leaves not turned doifra. 

Amongst the illustrations contained in Mr. 
I^ighion's Article, appears his own very 
artistic book-plate, with the legend — 
Johannes Leighton. 

Libros Y Amigos. 

Pocos y buenos. 
Motto — Light-on. 
Somewhat similar to the above is the 

• Sec afUt^ p. 75. 
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sentence I have chosen from Goldsmith for 
my o\vn collection, " Old Books, Old Wines, 
Old Friends." Southev said in a letter to 
Coleridge, '^ Old friends and old books are 
the best tilings that this world affords (I like 
old wine also), and in these I am richer than 
most men, the wine perhaps excepted*' I 
have never seen a book-plate of Robert 
Southey; but, if he had had one, the above 
would certainly have been the most appro- 
priate inscription for that insatiable book- 
worm. Unfortunately dates are of rare 
occurrence on book-plates ; I have but two 
specimens, the handsome coat-of-arms of John 
Peachey, Esq., 1782, and the shield engraved 
by Bewick for Thomas Bell, in 1797 ; 
the latter has already been mentioned by A 
Collector. — Leighton gives a few prior to 
1700, but specimens of these are rare ; it was 
not uncommon, however, for gentlemen to 
have blank shields printed, with scrolls be- 
neath for the motto to be filled in afterwards 
by hand. On the Continent fully engraved 
book-plates, desired by eminent artists, 
were early in use, es^'^d&Hy in ecclesiastical 
libraries, during the latter half of' thfe''a/e<n&n- ' 
teenth century. 

Among the finest armorial specimens I 
have collected I have duplicates of the fol- 
lowii)g : — John Peachey, Esq., 1782 (Ne quis- 
quam serviat ense) ; James Martin, Many- 
down Park; James Bonnell, Esq. (Terris 
peregrinus et Hospes) ; Lord Auckland ; 
Joannes Skinner, A.M., Camerton {ytxy 
handsome) ; Hugh Seymour Conway ; John 
Finch (Aperto vivere voto); Rev. F. P. 
Hodges (Dant T.ucem Crescentibus ortl) ; 
Samuel Lichigaray; Charles Chapman 
(Perseveranti Dabitur) ; Christopher Cooke ; 
Maurice Hiller Goodman, Oare House. Of 
the single specimens the following are fine 
examples of design and engraving : — ^J. Dirk 
Vanderpant (vive ut vivas) \ Alexr. Watson 
(Insperata Floruit), this is very elegantly 
engraved, date about 1750; Edward Cow- 
per (inventor of the printing-machine) ; 
Pole Godfrey; Rev. Orlando C. Balls, M.A., 
St. Cath. Coll., Cambridge (Fortuna non 
mutat genus); John Glen (Alta Pete.): (of 
this I have three varieties, one a pretty 
design representing an unicorn on a tablet 
overshadowed by trees); Andrew Hay 
(Spare nought) ; Sir George Strickland, 



Bart. (A la volonte de Dieu); William 
Hay (Serva Jugum) ; Charles Herbert 
Cottrell, Esq. (Nee Temere, Nee Timide); 
Thomas Anson, Esq. (Nil Desperandum) ; 
the Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse (Mutare 
Spemo); Sir Abraham Hume, Bart (True 
to the End) ; David Skene Napier (Sans 
Tache) ; Thomas Liunsden Strange (Be just 
and fear not); the Rev. Sir George Lee, 
Barty Hartwell (Verum Atque Decens). 

In many cases there are coats-of-arms 
without names, and frequently without mot- 
toes. In one instance there is simply the 
following quotation from Lord Bacon on a 
flowered scroll, " Reading maketh a full man ; 
conference a ready man ; and writing an exact 
man." 

In damping a book-plate to remove it, 
care and patience should be exercised, as it 
not unfrequently liappens that other plates of 
previous possessors may be found beneath, 
and the older they arc the more fragile they 
become. 

Old friends, old wines, old books ! All are 
good. But old friends die; and wines, if 
kept beyond a certain period, lose their 
strength and bouquet ; old books, however, 
never die, never lose their charms, and are 
ever fresh to those who love them. So, in 
the words of old Pynson, written nearly four 
centuries ago, " Styll am I besy bokes as- 
semblynge ; for to have plenty it is a 
pleasaunt thynge." 

Walter Hamilton, F.R.H.S. 
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N the year 1866 the British 
Archaeological Association held its 
twenty-third Annual Congress at 
Hastings, and of course, amongst 
interesting places, visited Battle 
Abbey, so intimately connected with the 
famous Battle of Hastings, of which the 
above year was the Sooth Anniversary. 
Among the relics which were shown to the 
party on that occasion there were many of 
great antiquity, but few connected with the 
history of the monastic rule which had so 
long prevailed at this famous Abbey, and 
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lasted until the Dissolution. Mentioning this 
a few davs afterwards, when on a visit to the 
Late Lady Webster, whose husband, the then 
Sir Godfrey Webster, sold Battle Abbey to 
the present possessor, the Duke of C*ieveland, 
to help to pay some of his gambling debts, her 
ladyship, who was still a very handsome lady as 
iA*ell as a most courteous hostess, told me she 
had in her possession some rare specimens 
of domestic and other articles, which she 
had been the means of recovering from the 
ruins of the earliest portions of the ancient 
edifice ; and showed me a goodly collec- 
tion of arms, metal work, vessels of all 
sorts, spoons, keys, locks, and coins, which 
all related to the time of the old Abbey's 
grandeur and monastic sway, and with which 
1 could not but feel particularly interested. 
i>nc object there was, however, which Lady 
Webster especially prized, and which cer- 
tainly created a flood of recollections of, and 
>I)eculations as to, the daily life of the 
monks, and the peculiarly archaic nature of 
their habits and religious doings ; this was 
the Abbot's " Flesh hook," a long piece of 
bronze or iron with an open circular handle 
and three tumed-up points like a small tri- 
dent, with which, after the fisishion of the High 
Priest as mendoned in Holy Writ* the Abbot 
took from the boiling cauldron and claimed 
for his share all the meat that adhered to it, 
and this before any of his brethren had the 
l>rivilege or opportunity of helping them- 
selves. It was certainly a curious as well as 
suggestive article of antiquity ; and all pre- 
sent agreed with her ladyship in considering 
it one of the most curious relics of her 
mediaeval museum. 

In talking over the su*bject the same even- 
ing at dinner, I ventured the opinion that 
in the use of the above implement by the 
heads of monasdc houses, might be found 
the " unde derivatur" of the common but ill- 
understood phrase '^byhookor by crook,'' 
as the getting a good piece of meat was after 
all but a matter of chance, although some- 
thing out of the well-stocked and seething 
iron kettle was certain enough. CoupHng 
the nature of the Abbot's office and his in- 
signia with it — viz., the crozicr or crook 

* I Soui. ii. 13-14. See aUo Kxixl. xxvii. 2, xxviii. 
5; NninlKrrs iv. 14: I Chn»n. xxviii. 17; 2 Chruii. 
iv. 10 



imitated from the shepherd's well-known staff, 
of old, and which became the symbol of the 
f;uardianship of man over man in after-times — 
it appeared natural enough to presume that 
tlie monks invented the term or expression 
** by hook or by crook/' especially in the 
first instance applying it to their Abbot's 
or High Priest's i>erformancc with the flesh 
hook, and then subsequently to any ordinary 
act which involved a certain amoimt of 
chance or difliculty in completing without 
that instrument 

1 well remember Lady Webster, and the 
company generally, being taken with the idea, 
and how her ladyship expressed herself so 
pleased at the notion as to say *' it would give 
an additional value in her eyes to the relic 
in question for the future.*" 

And now comes the object of this '' note," 
which I have the pleasure to commimicate 
to Thk Antiquary, hoping that it may 
prove as successful in its career as I feel 
sure it must be useful and interesting to all 
connected with the pursuit or study of the 
ancient habits, customs, or manners of the 
world at large. 

I should much like to know what is 
thought of the above fanciful derivation 
of the expression ** by hook or by crook,* or 
whether a more likely or better origin can be 
awaixled to it by any one of your readers 
who may chance to light upon this com- 
munication. 

That it is a phrase of ancient date is very 
well understood, and one frequently referred 
to in old writings well known; it occurs 
twice in Spenser's " Faerie Queene," as the 
following extracts from that famous poem will 
jirove : — 

'I*hc which her sire luul scrapt by hooke or crooke. 

li. V. c. ii. s. xxvii. 

and again — 

In hopes her to attaine by hooke or crooke. 

• • • • » • • 

UL l« VIU. 

In a note to the above lines, in his volume 
of '* Observations on Spenser's ' Faerie 
Queene'" (Lond. : 1754), Tom Warton thus 
refers to the peculiar phrase of *' by hooke or 
crooke,' as used by the poet, who no doubt 
was well aware of its.origin and exact meaning 
although both still remain unknown to us 
for a certainty : — 



"BY HOOK OR SY CROOK." 



" The proverb of getting anything iy hooke 
or by crookt is said to have arisen in the time 
of Charles I., when there were two learned 
judges, named Hooke and Crookc ; and a 
difiiciilt cause was to be gotten either by 
Hooke or by Crooke. But here is a proof 
that this proverb is much older than that 
time." 

George R. Wright, F.S.A. 
Junior Athenxum Cinb, Piccadilly, \V. 
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gEADJCRS of Hume and Clarendon 
have, of course, a general know- 
ledge of the course of the Civil War ; 
but few, we imagine, could have 
supposed, till the publication of Mr. Webb's 
" Memorials of the Civil War as it Affected 
Herefordshire and the Adjoining Counties,"* 
to what an extent that war was localised from 
time to time in 
the western 
districts, where 
the wealth and 
broad acres of 
the Somersets- 

and of many j "-x \^ 
other mtluential , ^ ^^C 
noblemen and "^.^^C^t^-, 
gentlemen wa'' ~- t^ >^ 
poured out like , . , y ^ -^^ 
water m defence 
of the Stuart 
cause, whilst the Eastern counties as a whole 
were inclined to the side of the Parliament 

Considering the tendency of the generous 
English mind to forgive and forget rapidly 
the wrongs of preceding generations, it is 
well that steps should be taken to prevent the 
memory of such a calamity as a " Civil War" 
from fading away ; and on this account our 
thanks are due to Mr. Webb for thus placing 
on permanent record a narrative of part at 
•"Memorials of the Civil Wir between King 
Charles I, nnd the Fu'liaineot of England ixs it 
AJTected Herefordshice and the Adjoiaine Counties." 
By the laie Rev. John Webb, M.A., F.S.A. Editeil 
and completed 1^ the Kev. T. W. Webb, M.A., 
F.K.AS. 3 vols. Svo. (Longmans. i379.) 



least of the Great Rebellion, as its historian, 
Lord Clarendon, calls the war between King 
Charles and his people,— so far as it affec- 
ted that district of England in which his 
lot has been cast. There is great sense 
and truth, therefore, in Mr. Webb's re- 
mark that " Separate histoiies of the counties 
of England agitated by the last Civil War 
may tend in some measure to revive this 
salutary lesson, by bringing it ' home to men's 
business and bosoms,' and showing them 
where their ancestors' dwellings were rifled 
and ruined, and their fields stained by 
the sword, how they were doomed to captivity 
or driven from their homes, without knowing 
where they were to hide their heads." 

If Hei^ordshire as a county espoused 
the royal cause, the reasons of that espousal 
are not far to seek ; and they are pleasantly 
and pictorially described by Mr. Webb in his 
first chapter, much of which might easily pass 
for the writing of Macaulay, so full is it of 
illustration and anecdote. The lofty hills, 
the bad roads, the agricultural and pastoral 
chararter of the people, and the close con- 
nection be- 




Scudamores and the Somersets, rather than 
to accept the teaching of Puritan divines 
at the bidding of the Harleys, who seem to 
have been nearly the only great Herefordshire 
family that opposed the King. 

Some of the episodes in these two volumes 
are of peculiar value to the careful student of 
history ; for, although in sofne few instances 
they do not exactly ully witli the movements 
of die Royalist army and of the Court, as re- 
corded in the journals of the time, yet they 
are too clearly proved to be true for any one to 
doubt that the editors of cotemporary prints, 
the Weekly InltUigencer, the Perfect Oeair- 
rttuer, and the Ptrfat DiumalL, had either 
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been themselves largely deceived, or had 
assisted in deceiving others. We would refer 
more especially to the account of King 
Charles's visit to Raglan Castle, in July, 
1645, in Mr. Webb's second volume (pp. 
199-208), in proof of our assertion. We 
only regret that we have not space to extract 
these pages in their entirety, and to transfer 
them to our own columns. The two volumes, 
it may be added, are full to the brim of 
agreeable and sparkling anecdote. 

Amongst the places in Herefordshire which 
rose into note during this Civil War, as the 
scenes of sieges or engagements, were the 
castles of Wigmore, Goodrich, Hopton, and 
Brampton Bryan, and Walford Court; of most 
of these Mr. W^ebb gives us interesting 
sketches in the shape of woodcut illustrations, 
three of which we are able to reproduce in 
our columns by the courtesy of the author and 
his publishers. The two volumes before us 
are also enriched with some ten or a dozen 
portraits of the Scudamores, Harleys, Wor- 
cesters, and Somersets, with autographs, &c, 
reproduced from old feunily portraits by the 
aid of photography, and also with wood- 
cuts of old arms, agricultural implements, and 
other antiquities connected with Hereford- 
shire ; all of which will prove of interest to 
the Antiquarian reader. There is a long and 
elaborate appendix, consisting of original 
documents, and illustrated with ground-plans 
of the places named above, and of many others 
besides ; and the value of the work is largely 
augmented by a comprehensive index. 




The History of the Honourable Artillery Company, 
By Captain G. A. Raikes. (Be^tIcy & Son.) 
IN two large octavo volumes Captain Raikes 
has amassed together a vast amount of in- 
formation concerning the above fomous 
corps, ' which, as he teUs us in his pre- 
face, is the most ancient military body or 
corps in the British empire, if not in the world. Be 
that as it may, its origin and cfurly progress are suffi- 
ciently ancient to be " involved in obscurity." The 
Company has always been entirely distinct from all 
other military organisations, never belonging to the 
Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteers, or yet to the 
more ancient Trained Bands. Parliament has no con- 
trol over it, for the Company is supported by neither 
capitation grant nor any aid from the public funds, the 
corps being entirely self-supporting and governed 
solely by Royal Warrants. Tne title of this ancient 
Company has long ceased fidly to describe its com- 



]>osition. The word ** Artillery," in modem times, 
signifies ordnance only, whereas it was formerly 
applied to all kinds of offensive weapons, more 
especially to those used in Archery. It is in this 
sense that the word Artillery is used in the Old 
Testament, where it appears (though only once) in our 
English version — namely, in i Samuel xx. 40, 
**And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, and 
said unto him, go, carry thctn to the city." Hence 
alone it is evident that the term was applied to 
weapons which were in use long before tne intro- 
duction of fire-arms. In 1537, Henry VIII. granted 
a patent to three persons, appointing them ''Over- 
seers of the Science of Artillery" for long-bows, 
cross-bows, and hand-guns. They were to constitute 
a guild or fraternity for this purpose, with power to 
appoint officers, and to purchase lands, &c. The 
freemen of this guild or Company — called the Guild 
of St. Geoiige — were empowered to keep arms, and 
to exercise themselves in shooting. In 1605, James I. 
granted a patent, intended chiefly to insure the pre- 
servation of the shootinjg; andpivctising grounds around 
London, for the Artillery Company ; and in 1633 .a 
Commission was apoointed by Charles I., still further 
to accomplish this object. In 1638. the Corporation 
of the City of London present^ to the Company 
the plot of ground ever since called the Artillery 
Ground, near Moorfields, as a field for military exer- 
cise; and here the Company to this day has bad its 
head-quarters. 

Towards the close of 1630, the name of Captain 
Skippon, afterwards the well-known Major-General 
Skippon, commander of the London Trained Bands 
during the Civil War, appears in a recommendation 
of CCirles I., that he should be appointed '* Leader" 
of the Artillery Company. The year 1 641 is memor- 
able as being the first in which any members of the 
Royal family joined the Company, and added their 
names to the long roll of distinguished members. On 
the 1st of June in that year, Charles, Prince of 
"Wales (afterwards Charles II.) ; (Jharles, Count 
Palatine and Duke of Bavaria ; and James, Duke 
of York (afterwards James II.), beciune members 
of the Company* under the title of "Captain-Cieneral." 
William III. was made Captain-General in 1690, and 
from the time of his death in 1702, the post has been 
held in succession by George, Prince of Denmark 
(consort of Queen Anne) ; George, Prince of Wales 
(afterwards George IV.) ; William IV.; the bte Prince 
Consort ; and, lastly, H.K.H. the Prince of Wales, who 
was appointed in 1863. From a very early period 
the neighbourhood of Finsbury and Moorfielas was 
the principal place of resort for the practice of 
Metropolitan archery. It is not a little singular, 
therefore, that — in spite of the growth of Ix>ndon 
round about it, — tne spot should, have still 
remained, as it were, dcKlicated to that science. 
Within the brief space at our command, it will be 
impossible to give even a bare summary of the infor- 
mation which Captain Raikes has brought together 
concerning the annals of the Artillery Company. He 
commences with a dear and concise history of 
archery and artillery in general from the earliest 
period down te the time when bows were exchanged 
for ** calivers'' and muskets, at the end of the six- 
teenth century ; and next, in several chapters, narrates 
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the history of the Aftillery Compuiy from the period 
of its incorpontion, in iS37t down to the present time. 
In compilmg this history, as the author informs us, 
there were two courses open to him, either to attempt 
to make an historical narrative interesting to the 
l*eneral reader, or to enter into fiicts and figures and 
matters of »mall detail, of interest and importance 
fnily to thoM concerned, but which naturally would 
eotatt much greater labour. Desirinjg that the history 
should be accurate, reliable, and useful, which it could 
not be without such details. Captain Raikes cfaoite 
the Utter course. In the preparation of the work, 
nothing, he tells us, has been taken for granted, all the 
oricinaf records ha\'e been carefully gone through line 
byline, and no printed authority has been accepted 
when original documents were accessible. In the 
division of the chapters, the reigns of our Sovereigns 
have been followed, *' in consequence of its being the 
custom for a Sovereign, on ascending the throne, to 
gnnt the Company a new warrant, confirming their 
privileges, and thereby conferring cm them, as it were, 
a new lease of their existence." This work, we may 
add, is profusely illustrated with a large numbor of 
portraits, executed by the heliotype process, and also 
with plans of the Artillery Grounds and the neigh- 
bourhood of Finsbonr at different times. Amoiu; the 
uortraits are those of'^Prince Rupert ; James, Diuce of 
York ; Duke of Buckingham ; Duke of Ormood ; 
Duke of Monmouth ; George Monk, Duke of Marl- 
borough ; Eari of Manchester ; Eari of Sandwich ; 
Earl of Cmven ; Eari of Ossoiy ; Earl of Mulgimve ; 
Samuel Pepys ; Sir Christopher Wren ; William III. ; 
l^rinoe George of Denmark ; George I.; George II.; 
Gcocge, Prince of Wales (aften^-anls George IV.); 
William IV. ; the late Prince Consort ; and H. K>H. the 
Prince of Wales. The last named, which Ls printed 
in colours, serves as a frontispiece to the second 
\*olnme. There is also a portrait of John Milton, who 
appears to have been adimtted a member of the Com- 
|)any in June, 1635. Among the miscellaneous illus- 
trations are engravings of the Gordon Riots, spedmens 
of ancient arms and armour, the Re\'iew in Hyde 
Park in 1799, and the entry of the Prince and Prince» 
of Wales into London in 1S63. 



Ttut^nic Mythoio^', By Jacob Grimm. Translated 
by James Steven Stallybrass. (W. Swan 
bonncnschein & Allen, Paternoster Square. ) 

Why is it that the mythologies and folk-lore of 
olden times exercise such a strange fiutdnation over 
unr minds, and that learned men in these later days 
are willing patiently to sit down and unearth from* the 
rust and nranki and cobwebs of the past those wild 
lieliefs which the world held in its babyhood, ere the 
incredulity of an "advanced*' stage of thought and 
(tpinion rose up and destroyed so much of poetry and 
romance, and I might almost say so much of finer, subtle 
touches of greatness of soul ? Is it not, or may it not 
be, ?)€cause great truths underlie all these old-world 
myths and creeds, and that truth every now and then 
^tirs up woBUt enthusiast to help her from her fetters 
and enable her to cmer]pe from the must of fancies and 
ddmions in which she is enwrapped ? 

It require^ a peculiarly constructed mind to deal 



efl&dently with these records of past beliefs— « two- 
fold capacity in a man ; the one that of the man of 
letters and research, the philologist, the antiquarian ; 
the other that of a child-like, wondering nature, 
lingering with loving tenderness over the beautiful 
stories he has drawn from their dusty surroundingii. 

Jacob Grimm had such a two-fold ca|)acity ; and, 
whilst his name will be held in reverence by the 
<%tudent and the schoUr, it will also be held in affection 
1^ eveiT child who treasures Grimm's wonderful book 
of wonderful stories as the greatest of his nursery poa- 



In the first \'olume of Grimm's " Teutonic Mytlio- 
logy," which lies befbrv us, we have evidence oil the 
immense knom-ledge and research brought to bear 
upon the subject in which Grimm delight^. At BCr. 
Stallybrass tells us in his preface, "Jacob Grimm 
was perhaps the first man who commanded a wide 
enough view of the whole field of Teutonic languaees 
and literature to be able to bring into a fbcustlie 
scattered facts which show the prevalence of one 
system of thought among all the Teutonic nations, 
from Iceland to the Danube^** 

And this is the aim of the work, Grimm's object 
being, as he himsdf tells us, through the mass of 
matter he brings forth ** to sharpen our vision for a 
criticism of the old German fisith so far as it stands 
opposed to the Norse or aloof from it ; so thai «re 
need only concern ourselves with the latter where in 
substance or tendency it coincides with that of inland 
Germany." He proposes proving the afhnity and 
originahty of the Norse and German mytbologier 
"through the affinity of language of the two 
races ; the great i>ossession by all Teutonic natioos of 
many terms relating to M'orship ; the identity of 
mythic notions and nomenclatures ; the mingling of 
mjrthic elements with names of plants and constella- 
tioas ; the transformation of gods into devils, wise 
women into witches and worship into superstitioiis 
customs ; the mingling of the oldf faith with the new 
faith of Christianity, which was to ov er come in the 
eiMl, but for which the old faith would not part with 
certain of its old forms and customs." 

These are some of the points which Grimm sets forth ; 
and in his opening chapters he first takes into consklen- 
tion the estimation in which the Supreme Being is 
held by the Teutonic nations as the "self-created 
God." The word ''God," in common use with all 
Gothic nations, he supposes to have been orieinallv a 
compound wocd, aiLswering to the Persian " Khoda," 
which he holds to be a violent contraction of the 
Zend word signifying " self-created." 

Next he fofiows out the subject of worship consist- 
ing of prayer and sacrifice ; then the adjuncts of 
»^ip.sa^«s minor oflerin^ pioc«»ions templci. 
groves, priests, priestesses ; and, having given ut a 
mass of interestii^ facts upon the^e points, he procee ds 
to the Teutonic gods, Wodan, Wuotan, or Ooin, who 
was not merely the dispenser of victo^, but "the 
God to whose bounty man has to look for cvtrr dis- 
tinction, as the Giver of all superior blessings." 

In some of the old poets he is characterised as 
"Der Wunsch," the Wish, an<l his attributes are 
described under this title. We almost draw a parallel 
between his wording and that of "The Word" who 
" was madefleshnnddweh among Us." Indeeil.incon- 
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sidering old-world myths, one is almost led into a fan- 
cifol theory that at the dispersion consequent upon the 
oonfhsion of tongues at Baoel the then inhabitants of 
the world, fleeing in different directions, carried ^-ith 
them an inkling of the true religion, which their poets, 
blending with the different phases of Nature, worked 
up into a system of gods and goddesses having the 
shadow of the substance that was eventually to prevail 
upon the earth. Thimar or Thor, Zio or Zyr, Wo or 
weyr, Paltar or Bulder, and a host of gods and god- 
desses too numerous to touch upon, bring us to an 
exhaustive chapter on the ''Condition of Gods," 
which contains a parallel between the Greek and Teu- 
tonic myologies. The remaining portion of the 
volume IS devoted to heroes, wise women, and what 
we may term the romantic section of the subject — 
namely, wood-demons, wood-wives, swan-maidens, 
&€., leaving us with a fair promise of a seouel as full 
of ridi material as the pa^ before us. To endea- 
vour to give an idea of one tithe of the information 
contained in the work would be impossible without 
quotation after quotation. When we say '*Grinmi 
has written it," we sum up all that scholar can desire 
or lover of the marvellous delight in. We may add 
in conclusion that the translator has performed his 
task so well that the translation does not read as a 
translation, but as the outflowing of easy English 
from a practised pen. 



oeptionally good. The Genealogist is now published 
quarterly, in parts, at 2s, 6d, each. 



TJie Genealogist, Vol. II. (Golding & Lawrence, Great 
Russell Street.) Vol. III. (G. BeU & Sons.) 

This work, which is edited by Dr. George William 
Marshall, F.S.A., fills, to some extent, the void 
occasioned by the discontinuance of the late Mr. 
J. G. Nichols' Herald and Genealogist, Its title ex- 
plains its name ; and the name of its editor is a suffi- 
cient recommendation to that wide world of students 
whoaredevoted to Genealogical and Heraldic inquiries. 
We may say, however, that Dr. Marshall b to be con- 
gratulated on the care and pains which he has bestowed 
on the republication of the Northumberland, Lincoln- 
shire, ana Derbyshire Visitations, and extracts from 
sundry parochial registers. The latter by themselves are 
enough to make us wish for more, and- to remt that the 
taidc of publishing all of them throughout the kingdom 
is not undertaken by, or at least supported by, a grant 
from the Government. Among the most interesting 
family records comprised in these volumes are those of 
the Kers, Kerrs, or Carrs, of Cessford, &c. ; and of the 
Ishams, of Lamport, in Northamptonshire. It will 
amuse some reaaers who believe in "all the blood of 
all the Howards" to find not only the Walpoles, the 
Townshends, and the Wodehouses, but also the £&milv 
of his Grace of Norfolk ranked among the "doubtful ' 
Norfolk pedigrees. And those who take an interest 
in peerage cases and claims will not readily And a 
better and clearer statement of the rightful claim 
of Lord Mar to the ancient Scottish earldom, or a 
more thorough exposure of the injustice which he has 
suffered at Uie hands of the House of Peers, when 
they hastJJy adjudged— we will not say the, but — an 
Earldom of ^Iar to Lord Kellie. The articles in 
Volume HI. on "The Traffic in Baronetcies," 
and on the Barons of Burford, strike us as ex- 



List of Carthusians, 1800-1879, by the Rev. W. 
D. Parish (Farncombe, Lewes, 1S80}. Mr. Parish, 
whose name is well known as a gleaner of "folk- 
lore" in the south, and as the author of a " Die- 
tionaiy of the Sussex Dialect," has compiled with 
great care a list of all the scholars brought up at the 
Charter House from the last year of tl^ last century 
to the present date. It is carefully executed, and 
shows a "roll" of names of which any public 
school may well be proud, including Sir Henry Have- 
lock ; the historians Grote and Thirlwell ; Thackeray 
and Leech ; and Archdeacon J. C. Hare. To most 
of the names are added short biographical notices, 
which will prove useful to the future annalist of the 
School. 

Charles Summers, Sculptor, by Margaret 
Thomas (Hamilton, Adams and Ca), Is a well-told 
story of the struggles and eventual success of one 
uf the most recent worthies of Somerset, who began 
life as a poor labourer, and literally worked his way 
to eminence by his chisel. His luune, however, is 
perhaps better known at the Antipodes than in his 
native country, for he modelled the four statues of the 
Queen, the Prince Consort, and the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, which adorn the National Gallery in 
Melbourne. His death unfortunately occurred before 
he had attained here the fame which he well deserved. 

We have received the first Number of Remnants of 
Old Wolverhampton (Virtue, London ; Fullwood and 
Hellier, Wolverhampton), which promises when com- 
plete to form a most interesting volume. The part 
before us contains four beautiful etchings on copper, 
showing the Coll^iate Church of Wolverhampton, 
two sketches of old houses and courts in the town, 
and also the neighbouring seat of Boscobel, whose 
connection with the escape of Charles II., after the 
Battle of Worcester is so well known. We shall look 
eagerly for the fiiture instalments of the work, and 
hope that all the etchings of Mr. John Fullwood will 
be as good as those before us. 

Bells and Bdlringers, by B. Lomax (Infield, Fleet 
Street), contains in a small compass a great deal of 
valuable and curious information respecting " Cam- 
panology," tracing the use of bells in war, worship, 
^c, from the Assyrian and Jewish times, through 
those of Greece and Rome, to their introduction into ' 
the service of the Church at the end of the fourth or 
begirming of the fifUi century. The book is rather 
discursive, and contaiiLS some serious printer's errors 
in the quotations from the " dead" languages ; but 
Mr. Lomax has done full justice tp the vast stores of 
lore relating to bells ecclesiastical which he has 
gleaned in a very pleasant field of inquiry. 

A Short View of Irdand, written in 1605, by Sir 
John Harington (Parker and Ca, Oxford), is issued 
"tentatively" as the first of a contemplated series of 
publications from the MSS. in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. It is a most interesting document, in which 
the author, though a layman, pleads strongly to "my 
Lord of Devonshire and my Lord of Cranbome" (the 
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Minister Cecil) his claims to l)c made an In>h bif^hop 
jind Chancellor of Ireland. This letter is full oj 
allusions to facts which illustrate the scandalous his* 
tory of the time^ and the knowledge of >% hich u-ill bo 
use^ to our future Macaulaj's. It is edited by the 
Kcv. \V. D. Macray, F.S.A.. and we hope that its 
sale will l>c such as to justify the authorities of the 
Itodlebn in liringing forth other treasures hidden from 
the public gaze. 

£wry^jj}-s* Viiir' Book/or 1880 ( Wyman and Son^), 
I a addi'tioa to ii> information as to current events, for 
l8So^ will please the reader of antiquarian tastes by 
much useful folk-lore in it^ dige>t uf "the story uf 
each month.*' 



<*^>^ 



flDeetings of antiquarian 
Societiee. 



METROPOLITAN. 

Socicrv OF ASTiQt'ARiES.— Jan. 15.— Mr. t. 
Freih6eld, V.I*., in the Chair. — The lion. C. L. 
Wood was elected a Fellow. — Mr. Y. Ouvr>- exhibited 
a fragment of pottery of the thirteenth century dugout 
of the cliff at I>}wcitoft. — Mr. \V. de Gray Birch 
commnnicated notes on a Charter of Kadgar, King of 
the Mercians, dated a.I). 958, belonging to the Dean 
and Chapter of Wells by whose permi^ion a photo- 
graph of^the Charter was also exhibited. Mr. Birch 
also appealed to the Society to take steiis to organise 
some machinery for producing a profNcr Codex or 
Corpus of Saxon Cliarters, with the text of e\'ery 
known Charter collated, the dates worked out, the 
localities and personages as far as possible identified, 
the pccoliarities of the language and of the terms 
pointed oat and illustrated. — A discussion followed, in 
which Messnt. H. C. Cootc, II. S. Milman, T. Mor- 
gan, and the Chairman tiwk part, and warm approval 
wa» expressed of Mr. Birch's proposal to set about a 
new coition of Kcmblc*s " Codex Diplomaticus." — 
The Rev. J. Baron commnnicated a Paper on certain 
•• Greek and other Early Features of Stockton Church, 
Wiltv.'* In the discussion which followed the Rev. 
B. Webb. McsMx. W. A\Tiiie, II. T. Micklethwaite. 
E. R« Rol^ion, and the Chairman confe^^scd them* 
-elves unable to see any trace of Greek influence in 
the arrangements of Stockton Church. Dr. liaron'> 
Paper, however, cont.iined a number of valuable in- 
cidental illustrations of early architecture and ritual. 

Jan. 22.— Mr. E. Fre^hficld, V.l»., in the Chair.— 
The Secretary reponed that a communication h.id l>cen 
received, through the Atlmiralty, from Captain Suli- 
van, R.N., on the W*est Indian station, announcing 
that the remains of the great navigator, Christopher 
Columbus had l>een lately found in the Cathedral of 
San I>omingo ; the chest in which his bones had been 
laid liaving not been removed, as was supi>osed. to 
Ilavannah, but still remaining in the chancel of that 
cathedral with an inscription, both inside and outside 
of the lid, giving the name of *' Christopher Colombe, 
the Great AdmiraL" Considerable doubt, however, 
was thrown on the accuracy of this report by Mr. 
JliUman, who stated that the whole matter had been 



lately rcferretl tn the Royal Academy of History at 
Madrid, who thought that the iascnption was noC 
of contemporary date. He also said that the "trans- 
lation*' of the relics of Columbus in 1795 ^** 
made with so much cirxmmstance and publicity that a 
mistake was not likely to have occurred, and that 
the bones were probably tho»e of a grandson of the 
admiral, of the same name. Mr. A. W. Franks 
Director of the .^k>ciety of Antiquaries, was disposed 
to confirm the view entertained at Madrid. The 
thanks of the meeting, howe%*er, were voted to the 
.-Vdmiralty for the communication. — Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite exhibited some fine tiles, coloured and en- 
amelled, from the chA|)el in which stands the shrine 
of St. Alban, at St. Alban's and which nay be 
ascribed to the I3lh century. — Mr. Hodi>oii Fowler 
exhibited a ring found in the Minster Church at South- 
well, Notts, supposed to ha\*c belonged to Archbishop 
lkx>th ; and 5ir. Wyllie a fine copi^er double axe, a 
** bipennis'* (though Mr. Frank> thought that it was 
more probably an ingot of wrouglit copper), found* in 
the neighbourhood of the I^ike of Neufchatd ; and 
Mr. John Brent exhibited two bra*«!<s without any 
name or clue, picked up by chance in a shop in 
Canterbury, arid which probably had imce belonged 
to some parish church m East Kent. — Mr. E. Pea- 
eiHrk contributed a Paper on the word "Osmund," 
a kind of iron ore. — Mr. J. K. \jist communicated 
an account of some remarkable cave explorations, 
which had been conducted with singular zeal and 
ener)^' by the manual labour of one man, Mr. J. L. 
Widger, at Tor Mohun, Devon. These caves are 
five in number, of which probably one or t«x> may 
be regular caves ; one may be called a rock shelter, 
the others are little more than fissures, lliey had 
yielded a large collection of flint implements, teeth 
of the bear and rhinoceros, and bones of the reindeer, 
horse, and wolf, or dog. 

Jan. 29. — Mr. Edwin Freshfield, V.P., in the 
Chair.— Mr. Middleton exhibited a drawing of two 
columns in the Ashmolean Museum, which were 
evidently two of the original legs of Henry VII.*s 
tomb. — The Secretary read .1 IVpcr by the Rev. W. 
D. Macray, giving an account of a book written by 
John de Luxembourg, Abbot of Ivry and Bishop of 
Pamiers which puniorted to be a remonstrance by 
Anne of Cle\'es {called ** Marie** on the title-page) to 
Henry VIII. The publication is r\:ferrcd to in a 
letter from Paget, the English Ambassador in France, 
0:1 February 26, 1 542, printeil in the State Papers, 
\ul. \iii. p. (t62. The work {viNMtl through two 
editions, and was translated in 1558. — An evcutcheun 
w.i< exhihited, the pro()erty of the I iagley Club, 
Worcestershire, whicti bears the arms of all the peer> 
(if England in 1572. It is possible that it may nave 
I>een maile in honour of Queen Elizabeth 'n vi»it !•> 
Worcester in 1575. Accixding to the tn-ulition of 
the neighlxAirhood, Hngley bowhng-grevn was umsiI 
a-, a rewle/vous by (luy Fau kcs and his fellow-con - 
^plrato^>:. — \Ain\ Dillon c.xtiibitol a gi>ld bracelvi, 
j,'iven by the late King uf Naples lo Mr. W. k. 
H.imilluii. 

Feb. 12.— Mr. K. Tie^hficM, V.P., m iiie Cliair. 
.Mr. C. T. Martin, F.S.A., read the second and con- 
cluding part of hid pajH:r on ** Certain Account Rolls 
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cK Sir John Daunce, temp, Henry VIII.,'' the foimer 
part of which was read during the session of 1879. 

Feb. 19. — Papers were read by Mr. R. F. Con- 
dor, on " The Date of the Egyptian Calendar ;" 
and by Mr. G. Payne, Jr., F.STA., on "Further 
Discoveries of Roman and Saxon Antiquities in Kent." 

Arcraological Institute. — Feb. c — The 
following papers were read: — "On an Inscribed 
Vodve Tablet, found at Binchester (the andent 
Vinovium),'* by the Rev. H. M. Scarth ; and "On 
the Recently Discovered Mural Paintings in Patcham 
Church* near Brighton,'* by Mr. C. £. Keyser, who 
exhibited drawings of the frescoes. Among the other 
articles exhibited were a rubbing of the tympanum 
over the south doorway of Everton Church, Notting- 
hamshire, by Mr. H. S. Ilarland ; an embroiderra 
pulpit cloth, formed of the orphreys and other portions 
of two copes, from Wool Church, Dorset, xxy Mr. 
£. A. Griniths ; photograph of a sculptured emgy of 
a lady carrying a rosary, found last year at Buofifor 
Cathedial, by Mr. A. Hartshome ; and a leaden die, 
bearing the mitials "L Y,** found in Dulling down 
an old wall at Oundle, Northamptonsnire, by the 
Rev. G. T. Harvey. The reading of Mr. Keyser's 
paper was followed bv a discussion, in which Mr. J. 
G. Waller, Mr. Micklethwaite, and other gentlemen 
took part. 

British ARCHiCOLOGicAL Association.— Jan. 21. 
—Mr. H. Syer-Cuming, V.P., in the Chair. The Secre- 
tary, Mr. E. Lofius Brock, having announced the 
election of several new members, Biir« Cope read an 
interesting and exhaustive Paper on "Jade"— a sub- 
ject very largely discussed in the Times of late, 
through the letters of Professor Max MiiUer and 
others. Mr. Cope showed that, although apparently 
unknown to, or at all events not named by, classical 
writers, the existence of jade had been known to the 
earliest nations of antiquity both in the East and in the 
West, in Japan, China, and even in New Zealand, where 
it formed the material of the emblem of sovereifinty 
now in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen. Mr. 
Cope illustrated hi^ Paper by a large collection of 
articles made of, or tnanufactuied out of, jade, includ- 
ing candlesticks, vases, bowLs, plates, &c. The Paper 
gave rise to an interesting discussion, in which the 
Chairman (who exhibited specimens of jade from New 
Zodand, where the natives hold it in great esteem), 
the Rev. S. M. Mayhew, Mr. Josephs, Mr. Brock, 
and Mr. George R. Wright took part. The latter 
adverted to the finding of a cowrie shell, the money 
cowrie of India, in a barrow lately opened by Mr. 
W. C. Borlase, F.S.A., in Cornwall, and described 
at some length in Thk Antiquary, and re- 
marked that the finding the jade implement in the 
Rhone seemed, with the finding the cowrie in Corn- 
wall, to point to the Aryan connection with this coun- 
try for which Professor Max Miiller had contended. 
Some fine specimens of jade were exhibited by the 
Chairman and Mr. Cecil Brent; and some beautiful 
flints, dug up in the neighbourliood of Highbury and 
Holloway, by Mr. Worthington Smith. — Mr. W. de 
Gray Birch, of the British Museum, reix)rtcd that 
since the date of the last congress of the Association 
he had inspected a variety of early manuscripts at 
Norwich, at Ely, and at Wells, an account of 



which would appear in due course in the Journal of 
the Association. 

Feb. 18.— Mr. H. Syer Cuming, V.P., in the Chair 
— A Paper was read by Mr. T. G. Pinches, of the 
British Museum, on certain tablets of terra cotta 
found in Assyria and Babylonia ; and another Paper 
by the Chairman on a portrait of King Henry VI. in 
Eye Church, Suffolk. — Mr. Brock brought before the 
meeting a notice of the proposed restoration of the 
chapter-house of Carlisle, formerly a part of the 
monastery. The structure dates from the 15th century, 
.ind has an Elizabethan addition ; and the proposed 
refadng of the edifice will, it was asserted, destroy 
some traces of its antiquity. A r&solution was carried 
expressive of a hope that the subject will be recon- 
sidered before being carried into effect — A communi- 
cation from Dr. Stevens was read descriptive of some 
relics of ancient pottery found in the Loddon vallev, 
near Basingstoke. — ^Two earthenware dishes of the 
17th century found in London, one in the Poultry and 
the other in Bishopsgate Street, were exhibited, and 
the Chairman proauced two specimens of jade, one 
of the light and the other of the dark species. — Mr. 
Birch rrad a communication from Mr. Watling, 
descriptive of some paintings of the screen of BIox- 
ham Church, Oxforashire, drawings of which were 
exhibited. 

Royal Institute op British Architects. — 
Jan. 12. — Mr. Whichcord, F.S.A., in the Chair. — 
Alter the preliminary business, the Chairman alluded 
to the death of Mr« E. W. Cooke, R.A., honorary 
associate, and referred with gratification to the fact 
that he had presented to the institute a very valuable 
pNDrtfolio of drawinp[s illustrative of his latest work in 
Egypt — Mr. William Simpson, of the Illustrated 
London Nevut then read a Paper on his recent 
journey to Afghanistan, in which he remarked that 

frevious to the present Afghan war ||^e knowledge of 
ndian architecture did not extend beyond the entrance 
of the Khyber Pass. Being conscious that such was 
the case, the chance of obtaining information on the 
subject was one of the inducements which led him to 
follow the troops in the compaign. Mr. Simpson at 
some length detailed the results of his explorations 
which extended as far at least, he said, as the limits of 
the lellalabad Valley. The conclusions he came to were 
as follows : — The existence of a style of art in India 
coming from the Valley of the Euphrates, and which 
])robably dated from the time of Darius, was now made 
clear, and that the Greek architecture of Bactria came 
south and crossed the Indus, was another point also 
beyond doubt. Afghanistan was the highway by 
which these stvlcs came, and that was the region to 
seek for knowledge regarding them. There were vast 
regions beyond Afghanistan, regarding which they 
liter^y knew nothing. When Afgnanistan was 
archoeologically theirs, the students of Indian antiqui- 
ties wouM be a long way on towards meeting the 
explorers of Nineveh and l^bylon, and he hoped that 
the day was not far distant when these two army 
corps might meet and shake hands and compare notes 
somewhere alwut Ispahan, Vezd, or Naishapur. — A 
brief di^>cussion followed. 

Society of Biblical Arch>IuOlogv.— Feb. 3. — 
Samud Birch, Esq., D,C.L., President, in the Chair. — 
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After the tnuuactioa of ^omc routine bu.stne»ss and the 
nomination of new menibers, Tn^fessor T. llayter 
l^eniii, F.S.A.. read a PaiHrr, entitled, **Some Ke- 
markk on Excavations made in tlie Tel-el- Vahoudeh 
«thc Mound of the Jew), near Cairo, and on some 
Antiouities brought therefrom, and now in the 
Hritisn Museum.. The mound is about 20 mile^ 
from Cairo, on the side of MalarieU or Hcliopolis and 
has looc been rmrded as enclosing the ute of tlic 
temple built by Onns, the Je^*ish High Prieit, who 
led the colony of his countrymen from Jerusalem to 
KgypC, when the Holy City and its Temple were de- 
secrated by King Antiochus Kpiphano (n.c\ 16S). 
Josephus describes this temple as built on the site 
of a deserted shrine dedicated to the Egyptian god- 
dess Baidit, ktatues of which divinity hadacconlingly 
been found at the Tel-el-Yahoudeh, and that it was 
fiaally closed by Paulinus after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Excavations were made in the mound in 
1S70, when it was found that it covered the site of a 
walled enclosure, about half a mile long and a quarter 
lifood, the best preserved portions of iTic walls being 
15 feet thick, built in three thicknesses, much as the 
walls of the tomb of Osiris, at Abyilus. The chief 
objects of interest were the decorations of the cham- 
lier, which were of tiles, in admirable preservation, 
many of them being of a type hitherto unknown be- 
fore Mc<ii.vval times. Many specimens of these tiles 
were brought to the British Museum by Mr. Creville 
Chester, and others have since been found (together 
with some smaller pedestals which they decorated) by 
1 >r. Grant, of Caiiv, who had visited the spot several 
times. The greater part of the tiles from Tel-el- 
\'ahondeh are purelv Egyptian in design, and many of 
them bear a title of Kameses III. ; out some others 
(.ilways of a circular form and without hientglyphics) 
.-lie di<4inguishet! from the rest, by having stamped 
Myon them, on the re-verse side, the Greek letters A 
jnd K. 'lliere could be no doubt that an edifice was 
iHidt l>y ur for Kameses III., as pro%'ed by the hiero- 
>:!yphs on the tiles and on the statues. An inscrip- 
tion qu'ited by Bnigsch Be}' showeil also that a 
rabcc wa^^ actually erectoi on this site liy Kameses 
II. : IniI a.% to whether this was the building ai^pro- 
|4iate«l by Onias, we had a<i yet few data, Joscphus 
dc»cribrd it as a temple, but writing at a distance of 
a mined building, the mistake might easily have liccn 
made. There was the luime, ** Mcjund of the Jeit," 
in favour of the tradition; Init this was not conclusive, 
.ind a local antiquary of eminence considcretl it to lie 
Iikehr that the name was derived from a massacre of 
the Jews there bv the Arab». The Kev. I). Lowy and 
the President having made some remarks, Mr. 
Theophilus G. Pinches, Dr. Birch's assistant at the 
Briti.Ui Museum, announced that he had discovered 
an entirely new cuneiform tablet, containing historical 
details of great interest, and hitherto wholly unknown, 
of the 6th to nth years of Nabonidus, the last King 
of Babvlon, aaswenng to 11.C. M5*559' 'Hie re\-erM: 
referred to the history of the capture uf the city, twice 
said to have been taken ** without fighting,* liy the 
laenerml Gobryas under Cyru* the Great. He hoped 
■•J lay a translation of this new historical document 
licfore the Society at its next meeting. 

NumsiiATIC.^Jan. 15,— J. Evans, Esq., Presi- 



dent, in the Chair. — Mr. Iloblyn exhibited a shillii^ 
of Charles II., 1663, with the arms on the reverse 
blundered ; a crown of William III., 1696, reading 
(;ki gratia (sii) ; a shilling of the same year, with a 
capital Y (for York) ; a shilling of Anne, 171 1, with 
the younger iHist, although tlie okl or fourth bust had 
aupcare^l on a shilling of the previous year.— Mr. 
fienfrey exhibited an unpublished aimulet groat of 
Henry V. or VI., struck at London, but having the 
annulets 00 either side of the king's bust instead of on 
the reverse, as usual with the London groats. — Mr. 
Kvans exhibited a sovereign of Henry VII.*s first 
coinage, much bokier in style than those of the ktcr 
issues, and of extreme rarity.— Major A. B. Creeke 
communicated a Paper on silver coins of Eanrcd and 
Kthelred II. of Northumbria. — Mr. P. ilaidner read 
a Paper on the indicatkms affordetl by the coinage of 
Macedonia and Thimce of the worship of the sun in 
those districts.— A discussion followed, in which the 
Presklent and Mr. B. Y. Head took part. 

Nkw SHAKSPRARK..~Jan. 23,— MTr. Tom Taylor in 
the Chair.— Mr. E. Kt>se read a Paper " On the Incon- 
sistency of Time in Shaks|)eare's Plays'* (suggested 1^ 
Prof. Wihion's notes on ••Othello." and by Mr. P. 
A. Daniels •• Time AnalysU of Shakspcare's Plays"). 
'• Notes on the Time of • Komeo and Juliet' and of 
•Julius Cwsar.'" by Messr^s. Kolfe and H. IJnde, 
were also read. 

Victoria (Philosophical) Institute.— Feb. x 
^ After the election of several new members and asso- 
ciates, a Paper on "* Kecent Assyrian and Babylonian 
Kesearch, ' illustrated by maps and specimens, was 
read by Mr. Hormuzd Kassam, in which, after sketching 
the route which a traveller would take frxrni Aleppo 
by I>iarbekir, Mossul, and Baghdad to Nineveh, he 
gave a full account of his explorations in Nineveh and 
Babylon, with a description of the ancient sites exist- 
ing there at present Sf r. Kassam's explorations have 
been one more step in the direction so strongly recom- 
mended by the Institute-^namely, ••a thorough 
uKiuiry, including careful aiMl systenutic explorations 
in Assyria," with the aim of gathering from varioas 
sourves especially from ancient monument>, informa- 
tion that will throw greater light upon the earlier days 
of Chaldean history. 

St. Pai:l's Eccle.siulo<ucal Socii.ty.— Jan. 31. ' 
— Officers for the current year were elected, and 
the first Annual Ke^wrt of the I'riKvedings of the 
Society, together with the financial statement, was 
read and adopted. Fn>m the Kcport it appears 
tliat during the lULst year the following Pa{)en» have 
been read :— •* iTic Study of Eccloiology," by Mr. 
Beresford-Houe ; •'Concemiiig the Form of the 
Church and the Fabric ihereoC" by Mr. Ci. Birch ; 
'•Architecture of the Thirteenth Century," by Mr. 
G. E, Street ; ••Transitional Architecture," by Mr. 
J. P. Seddon ; •• Old St. Paul's*' by Mr. E, B. 
Fcrrcy ; and •' The Christian Altar Architecturally 
Considered,*' by .Major HcalcN. Visits have been 
paid to Si. I>anhoKinicw\<s Sniithficld ; the Temple 
Church ; ihc tr)pt i>f St. John's, Clerkenwell ; Lam- 
Ik:iIi Palace ami Cliai>er; St. Allun's Abbey; and 
I he Al^bey Church of Waltham, in Essex. Thanks 
were accorded to the Dean and C*hapter of St. Paul's 
for the use of the Chaptcphouse for the purposes of 
their meetings. 
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Royal Society of Literature.— Jan. 28!— 
Joseph Haynes, Esq., in the Chair. — Dr. Ingleby 
read a Paper "On the English Spelling Reform 
Deadlock,"^ in which he stated that he had joined the 
Spelling Refonn Association because it appeared to 
him to be expedient in the interests of education to 
amend the existing spelling of English, with the view 
of improving the present system. He agreed that a 
normal orthography should be accepted (or the spell- 
ing of our language ; but he was not prepared to 
accept a purely phonetic plan, the basis of which 
ignores our usual pronunciation. 

Anthropological Institute. — Feb. 10. — Mr. 
Francis Gallon, F.R.S., in the Chair.— Dr. Emil 
Holub, the Austrian traveller, delivered a lecture on 
the Central South African Tribes, from the South 
Coast to the River Zambesi. The most novel portion 
of the lecture was the mention of his having found 
along the South African coasts clear traces of extinct 
trib^ who, if we may judge from the rude shell-heaps 
and remains of the burnt bones of animals which they 
have left behind them, must have been very rude 
tvpes of humanity. Passing further into the interior 
tnere were evident relics of a different stage of culture, 
of which there were no longer any vestiges to be seen 
among the natives, and he was at once reminded of 
the mat African empire of Monomatapa, as it was 
called on the old Portuguese maps. There were work- 
ings of ancients mines, some even of gold, and the 
rums of rude C3^1opean fortification^. Such evidences 
pointed to extinct tribes, teslifyinjg; to the anti- 
quity of the savage African rule ot warfare, which 
exterminates all the males and allots the wives and 
children to the victors as slaves. 

Genealogical and Historical Society of 
Great Britain. — This Society, which now has its 
hoMl-quarters at 29^ Piccadilly, has issued a card in 
which its meetings are fixed for March 2, April 6, 
May 4, June i, July 6, August 3, and September 7. 

St. Mary, Lambeth, Field Club.— Jan. 5. — 
Eighdi annual soiree at St. Philip's Schools, Kenning- 
ton Road. Exhibition of geological, entomologicsu, 
and natural history specimens, illustrations of the 
latest improvements in the art of engraving and print- 
ing, and some interesting relics of pre-historic and 
Roman London. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. — Feb. 
10.— 3Ir. John R. Findlay, V.P., in the Chair.— The 
President exhibited a drawing of a curious brass 
tripod jug or ewer, in which the hoard of coins was 
recently discovered at Fortrose. — A Paper " On the 
Ancient Musical Instruments of Scotland,'' was com- 
municated by Mr. George G. Cunningfaame, F.S.A. — 
The Rev. George Wilson read a Paper descriptive of 
a donation of stone and bronze implements, orna- 
ments, &c., found at various times in that neigh- 
bourhood. Several implements of stone and bronze, 
including hammers and axe-heads, swords and spear- 
httids, &c., exhibited by the Earl of Stair, Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell of Monreith, Mr. M'Beand, Newton- 
Stewart, and Dr. John Douglas, were also described 
by Mr. Wilson. — A large collection of bones of the 



moa or great extinct bird of New Zealand were exhi- 
bited by Rev. Dr. Begg. 

Surrey ARCiLeoLOGicAL Society.— At a recent 
meeting of this Society, Mr. W. Granville Leveson- 
Gower. F.S.A., read a Paper on "Gatton," which, 
until the passing of the first Reform Bill, was a 
borough, returning two members to Parliament The 
place, Mr. Leveson-Gower remarked, as its name 
miplies, is the " Ton," or settlement by the " Gate," 
or road, the latter being that known as the Pilgrims' 
Way, which also gives its name to Reigate, "the 
Rige-gate," or * « Road on the Ridge." Aubiejr says 
ofGatton: "This town, however small and mcon- 
siderable at present, was well known by the Romans, 
of whose coins and other remains of antiquity have 
been formerly discovered, great remains, and where 
the fine Manor House now stands, was formerly a 
castle." Brayley, on the other hand, states that no 
traces of such a structure or notices in history exist to 
corroborate the statement. Mr. Leveson-Gower, 
however, added, that "be this as it may, there can 
be no question of the antiauihr of the settlement of 
this place, and on the site ol a fortified dwdling mav 
have arisen the Manor House that Aubrey mentions." 

I^EWCASTLE Society of Antiquaries. — ^Annual 
Meeting, J[an. 26, the Earl of lUvenswoith, President, 
in the (^air.— Mr. W. H. D. Longstaffe read the 67th 
R«x>rt, which mentioned the fact that the Corporation 
had appointed a Committee to examine the old walls 
of Newcastle and its towers, and to consider what 
steps should be taken to protect them from injurv. — 
The Rev. Dr. Bruce read a Paper by Mr. John 
Clayton, of the Chesters, descriptive of Roman coins 
found on the Wall of Hadrian. — Dr. Hooppell read a 
Paper on his latest discoveries of remains at the Roman 
Station of Vinovium in Durham. — A resolution was 
passed to the effect, " That it is desirable that the two 
blocks of Roman buildings recently excavated at Vino- 
vium should be left open and carefully preserved, and 
that the Secretary be instructed to communicate this ex- 
pression of opihion to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
and the Lord Bishop of Durham, on whose property 
they are situated." 

Leicestershire Architectural and ARCHifx>- 
LOGICAL Society. — ^Jan. 16. — Thomas Nevinson, 
Esq., in the Chair. — Several new members were 
elected, and the Report of the Committee for the past 
year read and adopted. — The Rev. C. H. Wood 
exhibited two silver candlesticks, formerly belonging 
to the Leicester Corporation, bearing the " Britannia" 
hall mark, and datmg from 1797 to 1793.— Canon 
Pownall exhibited a specimen of early printing of the 
fifteenth century, a book by Pope Gregory the Great ; 
also a Leicestershire tradesman's token for a half- 
penny of the seventeenth century ; and two coins of 
the Leicester Mint, of the time of William Rufiis, 
which were found with several others at Tamworth in 
1877. . Canon Pownall contributed a Paper, entitled 
" Extracts from the Registers of a Country Parish." 

Burton-on-Trent Natural History and 
Archaeological Society.— Jan. 27.— Mr. W. 
Molyneux, F.G.S., read a Paper on "Bosworth 
Field." He gave an historical sKctch of the famous 
battle fought at Bosworth between the forces of 
Richard III. and Richmond, and by the aid of a dia- 
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gnm espUmed tlie disposition of the forces and the 
probable moYemcnts of the armies on that occasion. 

Yorkshire Arch.cologicai. and Topographi- 
cal Association. — J an. 36. — Annual meeting. Mr. T. 
Braoke, F.S.A., in the Chair.— The annual report 
wM read and adopted, the financial statement passed, 
and oAcen for tne ensuing year elected. On the 
siMeitioa oC the President^ it v^-as agreed that a copv 
of uie AttodatioD journal should be sent to the Bod- 
Inaa, British Moseom, Cambridge Public, and South- 
KcBsmgCoQ Libcmrifew 

CurroN Shakspeare Society.— Tan. 24.— The 
TVm GtmikmfH of Vervma was critically considered. 
Mr. P. A. Daniel's *' Time Analysis of the Two Gfntlf 
AM of Vtrrtmia** (read with the Time Analysis of the 
cither oomedies at the meeting of the New Shakspeare 
Society, 00 Nor. 8, 1878) was read, and reports were 
procnted from the following departments :— (tram- 
mar, by Mr. E. Thelwall, M.A. ; Metre and Author- 
ship, fay Miss Constance O'Brien ; Dress and Social 
Costoms, by Mrs. £. Thelwall. 

IIawick Arch/Colocical Society.— Jan. aa — 
Mr. J. }. Vernon, President, in the Chair.— The Chair- 
man, IB his retiring address, commented at some 
length on the lack of interest in the work of the 
Society 00 the part of many of the members, and sug- 
sested a change either in the name or scope of the 
Sodely, so that it might at once embrace a much wider 
rmnce ti subject matter and create a greater interest 
iathe pcoceedin^ In the discussion which followed, 
the Secretmry said he could not see any advantage in 
ch a ag in g the name oC the Society. The following 
oftce-bearers were elected for the ensuing year : — 
President* D. Pringle, Esq., of Wilton Lo^ ; Vice- 
Prestdeals, Messn. R. Murray and Jas. Davidson ; 
!>ccfct«ry, Mr. D. Watson ; Treasurer, Mr. F. Ho^ ; 
Ijfararian, Mr. Wr. P. Kennedy ; Curator, Mr. Geo. 
ShicL Mevrs. J. J. Vernon and Robert Michie were 
added to the Committee. 
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Births iw England.— The Rcgistmr-Cencrars 
Retom for 1856 showed that in the previous year the 
national increase of population of England and Wales, 
by the excess of biiths over deaths, was as nearly as 
possible 267,000 ; in other words, that every dav the 
son was setting upon 731 more persons in the king- 
dom than were living on the i)revious eveninj^. 

Laurencs ErsDr.N.—In reference to this name 
(p* 78), a correspondent sends the following from *' A 
new Bibliographical Dictionary by James Ferguson, 
awiited fay William KnfieUl, A.M.,** published in 
1810 : — Eosden (Laurence), an English poet, was 
bom in Yorkshire. In 1718 he obtained the laureate* 
ship, which raised him several enemies particularly 
Pope, who placed him in the Ihinciad. ** lie liccamc 
rector of Coningsby, in Lincoln>hire, where Ite did 
in 17JO. 11 i» poems are in Nichols's collection." 

Chirchks of Concrete. — In proof of the |>os- 
iibility of churches bein«; liuilt entirely of concrete, 
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without even timber for the roo( it may be interesting 
to know that there is, or was till lately, such a build« 
ing, which was originally intended for religious pur- 
poses. It is a very small chapel, situated on the 
Denbighshire coast, near the Colwyn station on the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway. Close to it is a 
weir on the sands, and the chapel was built for the 
parish priest to say mass in daily for the success of 
the fisnery. Its dimensions are of the smallest — 
perhaps about 10 feet by 6«the roof and walls are' 
alike of concrete. It is quite dismantled, and has not 
been used from time immemorial. The Vicar of 
Llandrillo-yn-Rhos receives a rent -charge, in lieu of 
the tithes of the fish, for officiating. We are afraid, 
however, the work b not now done, though the pay 
is received. 5k>Iid stone porches are not unoommoo 
elsewhere ; as is proved by the south porches of 
Arundel and South Stoke churches, Sussex. 

The Middle Temple.— Down to a comparativdv 
recent period it was ffcnerally assumed that Tlaa^ 
iV^A/ was one of the last of Shakespeare's playi. 
Tyrwhitt, indeed, was led by an allusion in the text 
to assign the piece to 1603, but other commentators 
connected it with a much later period. We now know, 
however, that it was originally performed on Candle- 
mas Day, 1 60 1 -2, in Middle Temple-hall. Manniog- 
ham, a student of the Inn at that time, made the 
following entry in his diary, which was discovered 
about half a century ago by Sir. John Pavne Collier : 
— *• February 2, 1601 (1601-1). — At our feast we had 
a pUy called TYcWzr M;c>^, or H'hat Ym IVill, much 
like the Comtdy of Errors^ or Mentchmi in Plautus* 
but most like and neere to that in Italian called 
In^annL A good practice in it to make the steward 
believe his lady v^iudowe v(*as in love with him, by 
counterfayting a letter as from his lady, in genenii 
termes, telling him what she liked best in hun, and 
prescribing hi» gesture in smiling, his appareille, ftc. ; 
and then when he came to practise, making him 
believe they took him to be mad." The Chnstmat 
revels, in fact, had been continued to Candlemas; 
a new plav by Shakespeare ^-as produced by way of 
bringing them to a conclusion, and it is permissuble to 
suppoi>e that Raleigh and Ovcrbury, both of whom 
were members of the Inn, were among the manr 
present on the occasion. The roof and the walls 
which echoed the pbyers* voices arc still standing ; 
and recently in celebration of the event recorded by 
Manningham, a reading of Txixlfth Ni^^ht was given 
by Mr. Brand ram. 

St. Chai>. — Medicinal springs in various parts oC 
the country have had bestowed u)x>n them the name 
of St. Cliad, and up to a comparatively recent time 
their healing virtues have been generally ascribed 
to the intervention of the saint, instead of to the in- 
herent properties of the waters themselves. One 
very noted **St. Chad's Well" stood on the east 
side of the Gray*s Inn Road, near King's Cross, in 
Fifteen Foot Lane, London. Here a tenement was 
alxHit a century ago called St. Chad's Well-house, 
from the spring there, which was strongly recom- 
mended by the medical faculty of the day. It long 
nm.nined one of the fa\xxirite s)ias of the metropolis 
with Ha«^igge Wells and the spring gave their name to 
M>aficMs. Two of these spas have almost gone out 
uf recollection ; but St. Chad's remained within the 
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memory of the present veneration, with its neat 
garden, and its economical medicine at a halfpenny a 
glass. Old Joseph Munden, the comedian, when he 
resided in Kentish Town, was in the habit of visiting St. 
Chad's three times a week, and drinking its waters, as 
did the judge. Sir Allan Chambre, when he lived at 
Prospect House, Highgate. Mr. Alexander Mensall, 
who for fifty years kept the Gordon House Academy 
at Kentish Town, used to walk with his pupils once a 
week to St. Chad's, to drink the waters, as a means 
of " keeping the doctor out of the house." In 1825 
Mr. Hone wrote : — "The miraculous water is aperient, 
and was some years ago quaffed hj the bilious, and 
other invalids who flocked thither in crowds." The 
district of London known as Shadwell, perpetuates 
the memory of the saint, the name being supposed to 
be derived from a well within the churchyard dedicated 
to St. Chad ; but the metropolis is still more exten- 
•ively associated with the memory of the good bishop, 
for the New ^iver takes its rise from Chad's well 
springs, situated in the meadows midway between 
Hertford and Ware, and when this water reached the 
north of London, it there gave name to Chadwell- 
street — Wolverhampton Chronicle, 

Salmon and Cruives.— -The Daily News of the 3rd 
February contained an interesting letter from Mr. Frank 
Bnckland on the subject of diseased salmon. In it he 
allnded to certain indentures of early days, specimens 
of which he had never succeeded in findmg, by which 
apprentices bargained that they should not be com- 
peUed to eat salmon more than so many da3rs in a 
week. Another point of an antiquarian nature, in 
the same letter, was the mention of the traps, or 
cmives, used by the monks for taking fish. One of 
these cruives still exists in the middle of Halton weir, 
an the Lune. 

Civic Maces.— Mr. H. B. Walker, Mayor of 
Romney, writes to the Maidstone Jtmrnal with 
reference to the article on the above subject in our 
pages (see pp. 66-71) : — "The maces belonging to 
the Corporation of New Ronmey were never taken to 
Yannouth. They are very handsome, and were pre* 
scnted by David Papillon, Esq., in 1724. He was 
one of the '* Burgesses" or " Barons" of the town in 
Farbament. I have not yet ascertained what be- 
came of the maces which were previously used, but 
mention is made of them ; possibly they were of iron, 
bat of this I am not certain; many were. The 
bailiff^ sent to Yannouth (" Jemmuth") had a white 
rod, and a banner of silk with the arms of the Cinque 
Ports on it, borne before them, and also a brazen 
horn. They were on horseback, wearing '* scarlet 
gowns," and attended by their chaplain and town 
clerk, when the " Free Fair" was proclaimed at the 
"Church Gate," "The Bridge Foot," "The Crane," 
and "The Toll House," &c. They took with them 
from home, brides the chaplain and town clerk, a 
'* sergeant to b^r our banner," another " to bear our 
rodd, and a third ' * to blow our home." This brazen 
horn is still here, which has probably led to the mis* 
take as to the maces being taken. Ine banner is also 
in the Cinque Ports chest in our Town Hall.'* 

Geoffrey Chaucer. — Mr. Wliitworth St. Cedd 
hopes to be able to show that Geoflfrey Chaucer fought 
•I CreMy. He remembers seeing te name on one of 



the Retinue Rolls of the period, but omitted to note 
the reference. He expects, however, to be able to 
re-identify the roll containing this interesting point. 
It is well known that Chaucer fought in France, and 
was taken prisoner there in 1360 ; so possibly the roll 
seen l^ Mr. St Cedd belongs to this date, as Cressy 
would be too early, according to the established data 
of the poet's life. If Mr. bt. Cedd is right, it will 
quite upset the date of the poet's birth, which is 
usually given as 1340. 

The tomb of Sir F. Michell. — A correspond- 
ent writes to the Standard as follows : — " Allow me to 
relate a piece of Vandalism perpetrated lately, and an 
extraordinary mistake made in endeavouring to rectify 
it. I was trying to find out what had become of the 
immediate descendants of the two sons of Sir Francis 
Michell, of old Windsor, who was dis-knighted, fined, 
and imprisoned in 162 1, by order of Parliament 
There were formerly many monuments to this family 
on the walb of Old Windsor Church, among them 
one to the grandnephew of Sir Francis — John Michell, 
Lord of the Manor of Plumstead, who at his death 
bequeathed the whole of his fortime to Queen's College, 
Oxford. When Old Windsor Church was renovated, 
some fifteen years ago, all the monuments were re- 
moved most carefully from the walls and lodged in a 
heap in an empty room, and finally to the rubbish heap 
of the contractor's yard. But a " Michell Fellow" of 
Queen*s happening to notice that the handsome old 
monument which his College had erected nearly a 
century ago to their great benefactor was gone, 
reported the matter to the Provost, who at once took 
steps to have it replaced, at a cost of about eighty 
pounds. Long and careftil search was made for it, 
and ultimately some monuments to the Michells were 
unearthed in the builder's yard, where they had been 
some years. One was found to be to Uie memory of John 
Michell, and this was at once replaced in the church, 
with a brass plate underneath, stating that Queen's 
College had re-erected it in gratitude, &c. But now 
comes the pith of the story. The monument is not in 
memory of^ the benefactor of Queen's College, but to 
his father, who, like him, was called John. There it 
stands, to bewilder the archaeologist, who has no 
mefns to rectify any mistake, for there are no parish 
registers in existence referring to Old Windsor. And 
the extraordinary part of it all is that the Fellows of 
Queen's, with a copy of the old monument in their 
possession, should nave expended all the money and. 
trouble they did taput up a wrong one." 

Lady Belasyse. — In reference to a paragraph in 
The Times of the 19th Jan., referring to the statement 
of Bishop Burnet that Lady Belasyse kept a copy of 
the promise of the Duke of York (James II.) to marry 
her, the Earl of Kimberley writes : "A gentleman, 
now dead, long solicitor to my family, told me that 
this copy was in the possession of my great-grand- 
father, the first Lord Wodehouse, ana Uiat he had 
frecjuently seen it. It has sii^ disappeared, and is 
believed to have been burnt, with other papers of 
interest. The patent creating her a peeress is in my 
possession. She was daughter and co-heiress of Sir 
William Armine. Her other sister married Sir 
Thomas Wodehouse, from whom I am descended." 

The Americans and Cleopatra's Needle. — 
The following petition has, it is stated, been signed by 
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the GoTcrnor of Rhode IsUnd and many other per* 
lODS in that State : — '* To those concerned m the re- 
moval of Cleopatra's Needle from Egypt. A petition 
frnm certain atizens of America against it. Wnereait, 
the obelisk of Alexandria known as Cleopatra's Needle, 
md originally brought from Heliopolis, was accord^ 
iag to some set up where it now stands l^ the last 
Sov e re i gn of Egypt, Cleopatra, in honour of the birth 
of her child by Tulius Csesar, and according to other 
and ibofe generally received authorities, set up there 
dvfing the reign of Tiberius Csesar ; and whereas, 
ekhcr of these dates occurs in the momentous era in 
luAory marked by the end of the Egyptian Empire, 
the tooroe of all science and art, the establishment df 
the Roman Empire, the extinction of the Jewish 
nationality, the completion of the Old Testament, the 
crad&xioQ of Jesus Christ, and the beginning of the 
Christian era ; and whereas, no site could be more 
significant for a monument so set up than Alexandria, 
the port by which the Romans entered Egypt, the 
doorway between the eastern and the western world; 
and whereas, the same has stood undisturbed for 
nearly aooo years ; and whereas the removal and set- 
tii^ up elsewhere of a part of this monument cannot 
compensate for the destruction of it as a whole ; and 
whereas, the site and time of its erection, no less than 
its obehsk, all form part of this monument as it now 
stands ; and whereas, the taking down a monument 
so venerable by vioUting a reverence for antiquity, 
wonkl misrepresent the Ainerican people, and be an 
act of vandalism which most ultimately receive the 
Kom of the civilised world ; and whereas, by the eift 
of the Khedive of Egypt the monument has now be- 
come American property and the flaff of America 
waves over it ; and whereas, those who have obtained 
tins gift have been actuated by a desire to add honour 
to their country ; and whereas, now that the right of 
Americans to remove the obelisk is undisputed, no act 
could so redound to the honour of America and 
Americans as a lorliearingto exercise that right through 
rweicnoe to antiouity ; and whereas, such an act of 
forbearance wonki niark an epoch of progress and a 
large feeling for the humanities than has existed 
hitherto in the world ; therefore the undersigned re- 
ipectfully petition that the monument may be Idt un- 
toodied where it now stands." 

John Bunyan. — It is generally supposed that 
John Banyan was bom at Elstow, near Bedford. But 
It has lat^v been di s covered that this was not the case, 
and also that he first saw the light of day some two 
years eariier than has been believed, and asserted by 
his biographers. At all events, the register of the 
mrish anirch of Chalgrave, between Dmi&table and 
Bedford, contains the foUowii^ entry under date i6a6. 
"T<^ Banyan, son of William, baptized the xviith 
of June." There would seem to be some doubt also 
whether Banyan was ever incarcerated in the prison at 
the t>ridge over the Ouse in Bedford ; for firstly the 
prison was used only for oAcnders in the town, and 
not for the county around ; and secondly tliere U 
every reason to b^eve that at the date assigned for 
Banyan's imprisonment, the present prison was not 
boih, whikt its predecessor had been swept away by 
a flood. 
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The parish church of St. Mary Magdalene, Upton 
Noble, Somerset, was re-open^ on the 29th of 
January, after a complete restoration. 

The Tinus records the deathijon the 3rd of February, 
at South Lambeth, of Sophia^ widow of \f r. William 
Thomas Pentecost, " in her H3th year." 

N. Kondakofl^ of Odessa, the well-known Roi- 
sian archaeologist, has lately published two interestti^ 
works on art monuments preserved in Russia. 

Mr. A. Rimmer has coomienced in Bderttvia a 
series of antiquarian papers on **Our Old Comity 
Towns." The first pan deals with those of Cheshhe 
and Shropshire, 

Mr. G. Gilbert Scott b erectinff the new boikiii^ 
at St. John's College^ Oxford, and is commissioned lo 
complete the Cathediral at Newfoundland, begun by 
his father. 

The Duke of Westminster has given to Mr. John 
H. Metcalfe, of Hampstead, a commission to com- 
plete the heraldic pedigree of the Grosvenor family, 
which hangs in his great hall at Eaton. 

A reprint of rare plays, poems, and tracts of the 
a^ of Elizabeth has been projected, under the 
direction of Mr. A. H. Bullen, of W( 
Oxford. 



Worcester College, 



The Dean of St Paul's will edit the critidsm apoQ 
the works of Spenser for Messrs. Macmillan's repre- 
sentative selection of English poetry now in pre* 
paratioo. 

Mr. Qnaritch will shortly publish the first volume 
of *'A Bibliography of Printing," with notes and 
illustrations, compiled by Mr. ET C. Bigmore and 
Mr. C. Wymaiu 

The first two parts of the *' Contemporary Histoiy 
of Affiurs in Ireland, from 1641 to 1653, ' paUished by 
the Irish Archax>k)gical and Celtic Society, have jut 
been issued. 

The recent resolution of the Royal Acadcmidans to 
admit ladies to the honours of the society will have 
effect as soon as Her Majesty's consent to the measure 
has been received. 

The restoration of the Saxon church at Escombe^ 
CO. Durham, is aboat to be commenced; there is, 
however, still a deficiency in the funds for the com- 
pletion of the work. 

A Rul>ens, which Debcroix has copied for the 
King of the Beleiians, the *' Miracles of St. Braoh,** 
has been offered to the French Government fbr 
aoo^ooof., but declbied. 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Momi- 
ments is short of funds snd has issued on appeal for 
subscriptions. The address of the Society is No. 9^ 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 

Oakwood Church, near (Abinger, Surrey, was 
lately reopened, after undergoing enlargement and 
restoration. The edifice is supposed to ha\x been 
founded eariy in the thirteenth century. 

Dr. Alfired Woltmann, Professor of the History 
of Art in the Univernty of Strasburg, died at Mcntonc^ 
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on Feb. 6^ aged 38. His principal work, *' Holbein 
and his Times/' was published in 1873. 

The Duke of Devonshire has presented to the 
Brighton Museum a collection of Roman coins, 
selected by the Rev. T. Calvert, from a number 
found last year on the Downs near Beachy Head. 

The idea of founding at Well Walk, Hampstead, 
a hospital for decayed men of letters seems to have 
b^ tacitly abandoned ; but a further effort is being 
made to save the trees and to rescue the adjoining 
land firom the hands of speculative builders. 

Lady Gordon-Cumming, of Altyre, has presented 
the Forres Falconer Museum with a lot of Fiji and 
Algerian pottery ware, which is greatly admired for 
the peculiar design, workmanship, and colour of the 
day. 

A number of forged Babylonian tablets, cast and 
baked in terra-cotta, having dates from Nebuchad- 
nezzar to Darius, have been recently sent to London 
and offered for sale. They appear to have been 
made at Bagdad. \ 

M. Chantelauze has discovered a MS. of the 
Chronicle of Philip de Comines, supposed to be of 
earlier date than the three MSS. in the National 
Library of ^France. It is believed to have belonged 
to Diane de Poitiers. 

The annual Shakspearian festival of the Urban 
Club took place at St. John's Gate on the 23rd inst. 
under the presidency of Dr. Westland Marston. Dr. 
Schliemann, the discoverer of Troy and of the tomb of 
Agamemnon, was a guest. 

St. Sepulchre's Church, at the comer of New 
gate Street, was re>opened on Sunday, Jan. 25th, after 
undergoing a thorough restoration, in the course of 
which the marks left oy the Great Fire of 1666 were 
distinctly traced on the old windows. 

The frescoes on the walls of Pompeii, which when 
disinterred were as fresh as if paintra but yesterday, 
are suffering from exposure to wind and weather, and 
fading considerably. It is suggested that they should 
be protected by some kind of roof or other covering. 

Mr. Murray promises a new volume by Dr. 
Schliemann, to be entitled *' Ilios : the Country of 
the Trojans," in which the explorer will give an ac- 
count of his latest researches in the plain of Trcnr. 
Four hundred plans and illustrations will adorn the 
work. 

The Report of the Salford Museum and Library 
for 1878-79, shows a fadlin^r off in the number of 
visitors to the museum and picture galleries. On the 
other hand, the issues from trie library have been more 
numerous than in any year since their opening in 
1850. 

The ninth report of the Leeds Public Library 
shows an increase in the borrowers. The most im- 
portant addition to the reference library consists of a 
collection of standard works of natural history. The 
number of volumes in the whole of the libraries is 
94,128. 

An association has been formed at Kirkcudbright 
for the purpose of establishing a museum in the 



countj town, wherein to collect, preserve, and exhibit 
all thmgs in any way illustrative of the history, natural 
history, geology, botany, antiquities, literature, &c., 
of the Stewartry. 

An Italian priest and philologist, Bernardino 
Peyron, has discovered in the binding of a Oredc 
manuscript from the ancient library of St. Ambrose, 
on Mount Athos, two fragments of St. Paul's Epistles 
in the Greek text. Similar fragments at Paris have 
long been highly valued. 

A stained-glass window, of three lights, as a 
memorial to I^y Anna Gore-Langton, has just been 
executed by Messrs. Bell and Son, of Bristol, for 
Hatch Beauchamp Church, Somerset. The subject 
illustrates the text, "The Master is come and calleth 
for thee," and is set in canopy work. 

An implement of the " stone period," probably an 
axe, has lately been found in the embankment on the 
river Lea, in Luton Hoo Park, Bedfordshire. It is 
highly polished, ^ inches in length, and 2^ in greatest 
breadth ; and it is in almost perfect preservation. It 
is now in the private museum of Mr. T. W. Pauli, at 
Luton. 

The German explorers at Olympia, in the course of 
their excavations, have found some interesting pieces 
of sculpture, including the head of Titus, the head of 
a boy, whose figure, in a kneeling posture, had been 
previously discovered on the eastern gable of the 
temple, and a statue of the Fortuna. 

Professor Nordenskjold, of Sweden, the dis- 
coverer of the North-Eastem Passage, arrived with 
the Vega at Port Said, and his Swedish companions 
were at once carried off to Cairo, where the Geo- 
gru>hical Society of Egypt and a crowd of Pashas 
and travellers entertained nim at dinner. 

The Council of the Index Society have resolved 
to bring before the next anunal meeting a pro- 
posal for opening an ofhce furnished with as many 
indexes as they can procure for the use of their 
members, with a clerk in attendance to assist in- 
quirers in their researches, and to answer queries sent 
by post. 

The ancient parish church of Dunchideock, Devon, 
has been reopened, after restoration. The chancel 
was rebuilt by the present rector about five years affo. 
The tower has been repaired at the expense of Mrs. 
Henry Palk, widow of the late rector ; and the re- 
storation of the nave has been effected at the cost of 
Colonel and Mrs. Walrond. 

The twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Com- 
roittee of the Free Public Library, Museum, and 
Walker Art Gallery, of Liverpool, shows a steady 

Progress of the institution in all its departments, 
lany additions have been made by donation and 
purchase, and a course of free lectures is being given 
during the present winter season. 

In a mortuary chamber attached to the Capucin 
Church at Modena, an archaeologist has lately dis- 
covered the tombs of eight princes of the House of 
Este — among them, Francis I., who died 1658 ; 
Almeric, his son, 1660 ; Alfonso IV., 1662 ; Car- 
dinal Rinaldo, of Est^ ; Benedict Philip Armand, 
1750 ; and a son of Hercules Rinaldo, 1753. 
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Thit Trustees of the British Museam have recently 
pQfchafcd, for yoool.^ the interesting Crace collection 
of rare old portraits, and prints of Old London, part 
ot which has been for some time on view at South 
KcnstQgton. They have also bought a scries of etch- 
ings, hf Mr. M. 1^ Menpes, a youn^ artist who has 
had a socoesslul career at South Kensington. 

We are requested to state that Danes Inn is no 
loQffer, as stated in our last number (p. 87), the address 
of the Harieian Society. Subscriptions and applica- 
tioos for lista of the Society*s publications should be 
addrened either to the Secretary, George J. Armitage, 
Esq., Clifton Woodhouse, Brighouse, Yorkshire ; or 
to Messrs. Mitchell and Hughes, 140, Wardour-sdpeet, 
Loodon. 

The Ust Number of **The Bookseller" contains, 
imttr a/m, a most elaborate and circumstantial account 
of the literature of the " Tractarian" movement at 
Oxford, from its foundation by Dr. Newman, Dr. 
Fotey, and the late Mr. Keble. It gives the authors, 
editors, and translators of all the volumes, English, 
Latin, and Greek, which were brought out under 
their auspices. 

The decennial representations of the Oberanuner- 
gau Passion Play will take place this year in the 
mooths of May, June, July, August, and September. 
The first represenution wUl be on May 17th and the 
Ust on September 36th. There are to be a few 
changes in the distribution of the various parts, but 
Joseph Maver will again take the part which he 
enacted with so much reverence in 1870- 1 

An ancient canoe, in good preservation, has lately 
been found in the Clvde, at Glasgow. In conse- 
aoenoe of the recent towering of the water-level at 
tJus point, the bed of the river becomes at certain 
states of the tide a small Islet. The canoe, which 
is of oak, was discovered lying transversely across 
this islet; it is twenty-four feet long, and is similar 
to othen which have been found in the basin of the 
Qyde. 

Pope Leo XIII. has recently expended several 
thoosuid francs in the purchase of a series of impor- 
tant documents to be added to the Vatican archives. 
Among these are autograrth and unedited lettere of 
Cardinals Famese, Sponorati, aikl Polo, of sevenU of 
the Tridentine Fathers, of sainted personages, such as 
Pias v., Carlo Borromeo, aikl a collection of letters 
illustrating the ecclesiastical history of the 16th, 17th, 
and i8th centuries. 

Gold and silver objects used for the celebration of 
rriigions rites will be among the attractions of Uie ex- 
bibitfon that wUl be heki by the Society of Dutch 
Artists, at Amsterdam, in April, May, and June. 
Mr. Wilfrid Cripps, of Farleigh House, Sandgate, 
Kent, has undertaken to answer any c^uestions that 
may be addressed to him by persons havmg objects to 
lend for the purposes of the exhibition. 

In order to guard the Cathedral of Worcester 
against fire, a water-en^e has lately been laid in the 
cryot. Pioes communicating with it will furnish a 
reiid^ supply of water to every part of the building. 
Danog tome recent excavatkns m the Cathednl yaid 



the workmen came across immense foundations slightly 
to the east of the north transept. It is possible they 
may be the remains of the older cathedral, which was 
standing up to the time of Wulstan. 

Sundry alterations for the worse, under the name 
of restorations are bein^ carried out at Florence, 
where the Duomo is bemg scraped, and a quantity 
of ancient marbles destrojred. Those who wiah for 
further information on this sad spoliation will do w^ 
to refer to an article in the C^mhiU MagoMmi for 
January last, entitled "New Lamps for Old,*' and to 
an eloquent and outspoken letter, signed *' Ouida," in 
the WkiUkaU Review for January 31st. 

A work entitled *' Historical Memoirs of the 
House and Clan of Mackintosh, and of the Clan 
Chattan," from the earliest times of which reooid 
exists to the present, is in preparation, and will 
shortly be published by subscnptioo, by Mr. Mack- 
intosh-Shaw, of London, who has had access to 
family MSS. and other private documents, besides 
those available to the public in the Renster House, 
Public Record Office, British Museum, &c. 

The Scotsman announces an interesting " find" of 
ancient silver coins at Fortrose (Chanonrie) in the 
Black Isle. They are over a thousaiKl in numbv, 
and are all of the time of King Robert III. of Scot- 
land, who reigned from 1390 to 1406. The majority 
bear the stamp of "Edinburgh,'* several that of 
"Perth," and one at least that of "Aberdeen." The 
hoard was enclosed in a flagon of tarnished copper of 
the shape in use in Scottish families in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 

Considerable progress is being made in the re- 
storation of the west front of Lichfield Cathedral ; and 
the various figures are being placed in the niches as 
they leave the sculptor's hands. The Dean has 
received the following in aid of the sculpture fund : — 
From Mr. J. C Cox, the figure of Bishop Lanpon ; 
from Mrs. Fox, of EUnhurst Hall, that of St Mary 
Magdalene ; from Mrs. Goldnev and the Peel familr, 
that of St. GabrieL Several oUier donations towmrdit 
the work have also been received by the Dean. 



The hall of Serjeants' Inn, Chancery Lane, whii 
with the other blocks of buildings forming the Imif 
was some time ago purchased by the late Seijcaat 
Cox, is to be converted into offices. The furniture 
and effects belonging to the hall were lately soM by 
auction. They induded the large dining-table, at 
which many eminent judges and Serjeants have 
regaled themselves. The antique dinner service, 
containing 144 pieces, each piece bearing the anns 
of Sexjeants'-inn, also formed one of the lots. 

The Elgin Ccurani sa3rs that a beautifiill v engraved 
aiMi elegantly shaped dirk was lately found in a wild 
and ahnost inaccessible cave in the Sloch of Kincar* 
dine, near Rothiemurchus, Invemesshire. The cave 
is believed to have been the retreat of John Roy 
Stewart, a staunch but unscrupulous adherent of the 
Pretender. From the superior finish of the dirk it is 
supposed to have belonged to Stewart. At tome 
distance from the cave there are the ruins of an old 
castle or fortreaii with walls six feet in thickneti. 
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The late Duke of Portland used his magnificent 
undoground chambers at Welbeck as receptacles for 
pictures and'books ; and in the riding-school hundreds 
of pictures are arranged — not hung — round the gallery, 
and piled in stacks on the floor are thousands of 
volumes, some modem, and many old, rare, and 
valuable. The library, like the picture gallery, is 
underground, and is the work of many years. It is 
336 feet long, and divided into Ave rooms, and so 
arranged as to form, when desirable, one laige room. 

On the northern side of the town of Xanten, in 
Westphalia, extensive remains of ancient walls and 
buildmgs have just been discovered, and the excava- 
tions are being pushed forward. The foundations of 
one of the wsuls laid bare extend for 60 metres in 
one direction, and are nearly 5ft in thickness. The 
character of the mortar and siasonry work is excellent 
It is at present uncertain whether {hese ruins belong 
to a place mentioned in the Nibelungenlied, or whether 
they are part of the Colonia Trajana of the time of the 
Romans. 

A correspondent writes :— ** Relative to Mr. Lam- 
bert's article upon "Civic Maces," (see p. 66) perhaps 
the following note will interest ^our readers. Mr. 
Lambert thinks the earliest provmcial maces are of 
1649 and 1660 dates ; but at Wootton Basset, Wilts, 
onoe a borough and still a corporation, there are 
silver-gilt maces dated 1603, a constable's staff dated 
1678, and a chair of a ducking-stool dated 1686. '' He 
adds that " the Bolingbroke and Ckurendon families 
have had much to do with that place in the procure- 
ment of charters, &c." 

An interesting archaeological discovery is reported 
from Palestine. An Arab, who was lately quarrying 
stone in the neighbourhood of Gaza, unearthed a 
marble figure, supposed to be a colossal god of the 
Philistines. The dimensions of the figure are as 
follow : 3ft. firom the top of its head to tli^ end of its 
beard ; 54in. from shoulder to shoulder ; total height, 
15ft. There is no inscription* The pedestal is a 
huge block carved in one piece with die figure. The 
statue was found in a recumbent position, buried in 
the sand upon the top of a hill, near the sea. 

Mr. James Gardner has in the press for the 
Camden Society a volume mainly relating to the reip^ 
of Henry VI. In addition to the two bnef chronicles 
firom the Lambeth Library, the issue of which was 
authorised by the society some y^rs ago, there will 
be a similar chronicle fix>m the Colleee of Arms, con- 
taining very interesting matter, and uso a number of 
autograph notes by Stow, the antiquary, extending 
from the reign of Henry VL to that of Elizabeth. 
The information contained in these notes is in many 
cases more full than that printed by Stow in his 
Chronicle. 

Mr. J. O. HaUiwell-PhiUipps, the weU-known 
Shaksuearean scholar, has written a pamphlet in order 
to settle for ever the momentous Question " respecting 
the E and the A in the name of our National Dramatist. " 
•* A very bright and sparkling brochure," writes the 
lUustraled London Nems^ ** is this controversial tract, 
dated from Hollingbury Copse, Brighton ; but its 
most original feature is a hospitable invitation to 
Shakspearean students-i-and they must be legion— to 



visit the author and look over his library, containing 
' the choicest Shakspearean r^ties in the world, and 
an unrivalled collection of drawings and engravings 
illustrative of the life of the great dramatist. ' 

Mr. Hodges has in the press "Chronological 
Notes containing the Rise, Growth, and present 
State of the English Congregation of the Order of 
Saint Benedict." These notes are drawn from the 
archives of the houses of the Benedictine congr^- 
tion, at Douay, in Flanders ; Diculwart in Lorrain ; 
Paris in France ; and Lambspring in Germany, where 
are preserved the authentic acts, modem deeds, &c., 
by Thomas Weldon, a member of the same congrega- 
tion. They are edited and brought down to the 
present time by the Rev. J. Gilbert Dolan, O.S.B., 
the Librarian of St. Gregory's Priory, at Downside, 
near Bath. 

Three guns dug out of the mud during the exten- 
sion works at Chatham Dockyard, and believed to 
have formed part of the armament of a Dutch frigate 
sunk in the river Medway many years since, have been 
received at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, and ex- 
amined. They appear to be of English manufacture, 
but they do not correspond with any guns at present 
in the British service, and the general opinion is that 
the popular idea as to their having belonged to the 
Dutch fleet is correct. Two of the guns are placed 
at the Royal Artillery Institution, Woolwich, and the 
third has been sent to the Royal Naval Museum at 
Greenwich College. 

Mr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., of Bebington, 
Cheshire, (a native of Newcastle-under-Lyme), has 
presented to the Corporation of that town the cele- 
orated painting by Buss, representing the custom of 
electing a " Nlock Mayor," which was observed for 
more than two hundred years on the day of election 
of a chief magistrate for the borough. A duplicate 
of the picture is to be seen at Burlington House. 
The picture was painted to commemorate the election 
of Mr. Samuel Mayer, as mayor in 1833, in which 
year—after the Corporation Kad for more than two 
centuries, contrary to the charter, exercised the privi- 
l^^e — the burgesses resumed their right. 

The memorial to the late Professor Selw^yn has 
been erected in Ely Cathedral. It is placed in the 
south aisle of the choir, under an arcnwav, which 
originally formed a private entrance in^o the cathe- 
dnu church for the nursing sisters of the great Norman 
Hospital adjoining. The exterior doorway on the 
south of the choir has been walled up for centuries, 
but the interior of the archwav remains intact, and 
now forms a baldachino for a life-sized effigy in white 
statuary marble of the late Canon, vested in cassock, 
surplice, and stole, with the hands joined as in prayer. 
"Hie figure rests on a moulded base of Purbeck marble, 
fix>m a design by the' late Sir Gilbert Scott. 

Mary Stuart had some claims to the name of a 
poetess, apart from the " Lament" attributed to her 
oy Brantome, on the death of her husband, Fran- 
cois IL Dr. Galy, says the Dunfermlini Saturday 
Press f has lately read a paper before the Academy, 
demonstrating that the unfortunate Queen never com- 
posed the verses attributed to her. Before the same 
learned body, M. Menant exhibited casts of the As- 
tyrio-Chaldean cylinders in the British Museum, pre- 
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tomcd to represent the temptation of Adam and Eve, 
Noah's Ark, the building of the Tower of Babel, &c. 
He says the subjects afford no serious basis to be con* 
iidered as bearii^ on these Biblical incidents. 

A coUectioo of papers on the history of Brad- 
ford and ks neif^Dourhood, entitled "Collectanea 
Bradibfdiana," has been recently published. Among 
other subjects of antiquarian interest, the work in- 
dndes papers on **The Parish of Bradford/' by the 
Rer. T. D. Wliitaker, LL.D. ; ** Bradford in the 
Olden Hme," by the Rev. Joshua Fawcett, M . A. ; '< A 
Geanine Account of the Civil War in Bradford," by 
Joeeph lister ; ** Memoirs of General Fair&x, of John 
Sharp, Abraham Sharp, Richard Richardson, M.D., 
aad the Rev. David Clarkson"; *' The Rl«eand Pro- 
mssof the Town and Borough of Bradford, " and * ' The 
Rise and Progress of the Worsted Manufacture in 
BrMllbrd." 

The Leibnitz long-lost calculating machine has 
recently been recovered. Leibnitz invented and con- 
iCr«cted this machine in 1672, during his stay in Paris. 
It can add, subtract, divide and multiply, and was 
Che wonder of the time. This machine became the 
property of the Public Library at Hanover, but long 
ago disappeared from among its treasures. All that 
was known about its disappearance was that it had 
been sent to an instrument maker at Gottingen, to 
be repaired. It has now turned up a^;ain in the 
G^ktingen Ubrary, and through the efforts of Dr. 
Bodcmann, the librarian of ihe public libranr at 
Hanover, has again come into the possession ot the 
Institution. 

A Moscow antiquary lately discovered a silver 
bowl of German workmanship, belonging to the 
seventeenth century. lu artistic execution, and 
the singular bearing of its decorations on the pre- 
sent time, induced a few German patriots to purchase 
it, and said it as a present to the German Emperor. 
The exterior of this interesting relio presents a skilful 
joining together of German thaler pieces, of the period 
when the Fatherland boasted of no fewer than thirty 
sovereigns. Among these thaler pieces — and herein 
consists the special value of the gifi — the bust of the 
Great Elector appears in semi-relief ; and the artist, 
in a prophetic spirit, has placed the Imperial crown 
in his hand. 

Midiael Ai^lo*s study for part of the Cartoon of 
Pisa, from Sir Joshua Reynolds's collection, was 
recently soU at Messrs. Christie's sale for ^ izk. td* 
only. It formed part of a collection of drawings be* 
longing to the late ^r. W. Bemoni White, the pic- 
tare^oder. Amoi^ other prices realised were 
16/. lor. for Churches in Venice, by Canaletti ; 
40f. 19/. for some buildings in Venice, by the 
nme; 9/. 6r. for Wouvermann's ** Return from the 
Hone Fair;" 8/. i&x. U. for Jacob Ruysdael's 
** Castle Egmont -^ 2/. ixr. 6*/. for a landscape of 
Claude's, from Lord Spencer's collection ; 5/. 3/. for 
a Virgin and Child of Sasso Ferrato, from the Dims 
dale and West collections. 

At Salisberg, between Hanau and Kesselstadt, the 
loondations of a Roman house have been discovered, 
the walls of which were a yard thick and about lift 
aad 57ft. k»g respectively. In the middle of fhc 



enclosed space a vaulted room was found, and in the 
neiffhbournood several earthenware vessels, very per- 
fectly finished. About 35 paces away a considerate 
portion of the walls of another Roman house waa 

Sreviously discovered, and also at various times 
loman coins, tombs, and a legionary stone. Dr. 
Albert Duncker concludes that from all these dSite 
that the place is the site of a considerable Roman 
settlement, and that a careful exploration would bring 
many interesting objects to light. 

Ueut-CoL Fitueraki writes as follows to Tki 
Times respecting the '* Nelson Relics'* at Greenwkli 
Hospital: — "I was much disappointed, on viiitbg 
Greenwich Hospital last week, to find 'the Nelson 
Relics' had been moved from the beantiful painted 
hall to a small museum (three pair back) in another 
part of the buildinf, where I found them buried 
among models of ships and shells. Allow me to 
suggest, and hope in doing so for vour advocacy, tlmt 
the relics be replaced in the hall, for many persoiii 
have neither the time nor the inclination to visit the 
museum, which, let me add, is closed on Fridays ttid 
Sundays, whereas so very many can conveniently go 
into the hall, which is never shut" 

Mr. S. H. Burke is busily engaged on the second 
volume of his " Historical Portraits of the Reforma- 
tion Period," which will embrace the characters of 
Cranmer, Thomas Crumwell, Queen Mary, Qinlinel 
Pole, and Dr. Gardjmer. liie fint volume g^ves 
detailed and authentic accounts, from ancient aad 
unpublished documents, of the leading fiscts eoa- 
nected with "The Pilgrimage of Grace," the execatioii 
of the Abbots of Wobum and Gkstonburv, the life 
and death of Bishop Fisher and Sir T. More, aad 
the fall of W^olsey ; and reveals in their true colouii 
most of the other earlier episodes in the history of 
the Reformation in England. The work will be pub- 
lished by Mr. J. Hodges, of King WiUiam Street. 

Mr. George Philip Rigney Pulman, the author of 
" Rustic Sketches, or Poems on An^liif ," &c., sad 
the founder and manager of PmlmaUs Weekly Nemt 
and Advertuer^ died on the 5rd February, at UplyBie» 
Devon. Mr. Pulman published in 1870 a narratiTe 
of some of his raroblings and roamings throng 
Knglish scenery; and more recendv, a comp e aioa 
volume, descriptive of his travels in France, Switser- 
land, and Belgium. The work, however, withudiich 
his name will be best known to antiquaries is "The 
Book of the Axe," a volume which deals exhaustively 
with the various objects of archseological interest in 
that portion of Somerset and Devon through whidi 
the n«rer Axe flows, including Foide Abbey, Shate 
House, &c 

The inhabitants of Hammersmith have resolved to 
pull down their present unsightly parish churdi sad 
to erect a new sacred edifice on the same site. The 
present church was built in the reign of Charies L as 
a chapel-of-ease to Fulham, and was formally coa- 
secrated in 1631 as St. Paul's. It was not, howevtr* 
until 1834 that Hammersmith was made a sepaimte 
parish, as up to that time its inhabitants were nabte 
tor the repairs of Fulham Church, and were dbUged 
to receive the communion at Fulham once a jrser— > 
namely, at Eastertide. In 1825, aada^ain ia 1864, 
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the finbric and its internal fixtures were largely re- 
paired and ornamented. Bat the population of the 
place of late years has far outgrown the accommoda- 
tion alTorded by the structure. 

The third volume of the political correspondence 
of Frederick the Great has appeared at Berlin. It 
embraces the very remarkable year of 1744, when 
England, Saxony, and Hungary were forming a coali- 
tion against Prussia, and Frederick was apparently 
wasting his time in masquerades, balls, &c., during 
the carnival of Berlin. But from this correspondence 
we learn that all these festivities were held with a view 
to deceiving the other Powers. Many letters treat of 
the efforts made to win the Russian Court. The 
letters are also numerous which speak of the rupture 
with England, the understanding with France, and the 
events of the campaign. The correspondence excites 
much interest, as it contains the criticism of Frederick 
the Great on the state of politics in Europe. 

A flower painter,' M. Tremblay, who at one 
time was in great request and in flourishing circum- 
stances in Paris, has lately died there of heart disease, 
after passing his last years in the greatest wretched- 
ness. As he had not been seen for several days, his 
landlord caused his room in the Rue la B^otie to be 
entered by force, when the inmate was found dead in 
bed. The police-officer on searching through the 
deceased's papers, with a view to find a clue to his 
relatives, discovered a chest filled to the top with eold 
coins, most of them belonging to the time of Napoleon 
I. and Louis XVIII. The old painter had acquire<l 
a passion for numismatics, and his collection is rich in 
rare descriptions of coins. Rather than part with any 
of them, ne had for years undergone the greatest 
privations. 

The astronomical clock at Hampton Court Palace 
is undergoing thorough repair at the hands of Messrs. 
Gillett and Bland, ofCroydon. Concerning this clock, 
••Felix Summerly* (Sir Henry Cole C.B.), writes 
in his ** Handbook to Hampton Court" : — " It is 
stated to have been put up in 1540, and has often 
been said to have been the first public clock erected 
in England ; but this is inaccurate, for the expenses 
of the Dutchman,, who superintended the works of the 
Clock Tower opposite Westminster-hall, in the time 
of Henry IV., are stiU preserved in the Exchequer. 
There was a * keper of the clocke at Hampton Courte 
—one Vincent, the clokmaker ;' and in the privy putse 
expenses of Henry VIII., 20s. are charged as *paid 
to the clokmaker at Westminster, for mending the 
clocke at Hampton Court"' 

A Committee Report presented to the Municipal 
Council of Antwerp contains the following^ particulars 
about the works of Rubens. Altogether Rubens pro- 
duced 2,719 works of art, amone which 228 were 
sketches, and 4S4 drawings. Of all these works, 829 
have never been copied, ^o are only known by copy, 
and 294 seem lost. To possess as complete as possi Die 
a collection of the master*s works, the City of Antwerp 
will have to obtain copies of 536 pictures and to collect 
921 engravings. The cost of a complete Rubens 
collection, such as was recommended by the Artbts' 
Congress in 1877, would amount to 30,cxx)f. It was 
ultimately decided by the Municipal Council that 
a sum of i»50of. should be set aside amraally for 



phot^T^phs and reprints of Rubens' missing works. 
The Belgian Government has granted a like sum. 

Mrs. and Mr. Forman, the widow and son of 
the late Mr. T. B. Forman, J. P., have presented to 
the Derby Free Library the collection of coins which 
had been made by the late alderman. Hie British 
coinage is represented in gold, silver, and copper 
during the reigns of John, Henry III., Edward I., 
Edward II., Henry IV., Henry V., Henry VII.. 
Heniy VIII., Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, James 
I., Charles I. , the Commonwealth, Charles II., James 
II., William and Maiy, Anne, George I.,Geoige II., 
George III., George IV,, William IV., and Victoria. 
There are also Scotch, Irish, Manx, and Channel 
Islands specimens. Amongst the foreign coins are 
Ancient Greek and Roman, Chinese, French, 
Spanish, Belgian, Dutch, German, Austrian, Russian, 
Danish, and of the United States of America. There 
are also many trade tokens and medals. 

The Montevideo Harbour Improvements Company, 
in dredging the harbour of Montevideo, lately raised 
two ingots. In cleaning off" the shells which 
covered them, the sailors discovered that they were 
two bars of silver, each 7olb. in weight. On one of 
them traces of an inscription were found ; the date 
*' 1772" was still legible. There is no doubt that these 
ingots formed part of the treasure which the Spanish 
gdleon Aurora took from Chili in 1772, and which 
was lost in this port, opposite the powder magazine, 
during the storm of the 19th of August in that year. 
As it IS probable that in this spot there are other trea- 
sures which have been hidden during a century, the 
dredging company has arranged wiUi divers to make 
further researches, on the part of the Montevidean 
Government, who are entitled to half the proceeds. 
The spot where this discovery was made is 500 yards 
to the south-east of the rocks in the bay called Piedras 
de St. Pedros. 

"Cheapside during a Thousand Years" was the 
subject of an historical lecture lately delivered by Mr. 
H. C. Richards, of Gray*s-inn, at the Central Office 
of the Church of England Young Men's Society. 
The lecturer described many of the scenes which 
had been enacted in the Chepe from the days of 
Athelstan to the present century — the tournaments of 
Plantagenet times, the oppression and eventual mur- 
der of the Jews, and the ** Evil May-day" in Henry 
the Eighth^ reign. He compared the crowds whicn 
every Sunday evening issue from the Cathedral service 
to those which in the Reformation epoch assembled 
round the celebrated PauFs Cross, which, along with 
the Cross at the comer of Wood Street, was destroyed 
by Puritan violence^ though stoutly defended by a 
body of City Trentices. The 'Prentice Bell in Bow 
Church, which had rung daily from Norman times a 
little before six o'clock, had only been discontinued, 
he said, within the last few years. 

Mr. Paul Jerrard, organist of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
writing to the Church Times on the proposed restora- 
tion of the church of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
Smithfield, sa)rs : — " Hapljr, some may say — * How 
absurd to talk about spending money on the restora- 
tion of a large London church, now that we are pulling 
City churches down for lack of people to fill them. 
Wdl, I Uke leave to doubt Uie necessity for the 
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renonl oC wolf of the late charches, and am glad to 
find a reactionary feeling has set in. Probuily the 
remedy for the absence of the congregation might 
have lain in an opposite direction. A witty City ac- 
quaintance of mine, a Common Councilman, once 
>aud, 'Don't pull down the churches, pull up the 
parsons !' Perhaps he was right. At any rate, there 
is not in this case the excuse that there are no 
resident parishioners, for St. Bartholomew's is sur- 
roonded oy a densely-populated neighbourhood, in 
which all classes, but more particularly the poorer, 



It is stated that one Herr Karl Hnmann, a West- 
phalian engineer, being employed in the year 1865 hj 
the Turkish Government to construct a road between 
the harbour and the town of Bergamah (the ancient 
Feigamos), in Asia Minor, came upon several large 
Uafas with sculptures in alto-relievo, and in 1872 pre- 
.rented three of these to the Berlin Museum. There- 
upon, says the Examimr, Humann received a letter 
from Professor Curtius, the distinguished Greek 
authority, informing him that an ancient Roman 
writer, Ampeliua, who lived at the commencement of 
the Christian era, mentioned the existence at Perga- 
mos of an altar forty feet high, with sculptures re- 
presenting a gigantomachy. Permission having been 
obtained from the Turkish Government to make ex* 
cavatiocs for this gigantic relic, the operations have 
proved successful. The Berlin Museum of Sculpture 
IS now in possesion, at at inclusive cost of about 
6500/., of a considerable portion of the valuable 
work mentioned by Ampelius. 

A *' Commission of the Historical Geography of 
Ancient France" has been instituted by the Ministry 
of Public Instruction, under the presidency of M. 
llenn Martin, Senator, and member of the Academy, 
and comprising also MM. Leon Renier de Sanlcy, 
Maury, Robert, and Desjanlins, of the Institute, 
Bertrand, director of the Museum of Saint-Germain, 
&c. The mission of this body will be to complete 
the works commenced by the topomphical committee 
of Ganl by drawing up maps of the country in that 
period of Its history, indicating the position of mega- 
lithic monuments and other antiquities which may 
serve to trace the formation of the French nationality ; 
to compose a catalogue of Gallic coins, collect details 
of the provinces anddtias of Gaul, co-operate with 
local archivists in preparing a list of the ancient 
names of places ana provennal sajrings concerning 
towns and districts, and in fine to centralise all fiicts 
concerning the historical topography of France firom 
the eariiest times down to 1709. 

Many of our readers (uLys the Liverpool Mercury) 
vrill recollect notidnr the discovery of an andent 
British cemetery at wiavertree, which discovery was 
afterwards investigated and embodied in a most in- 
teresting paper by Mr. H. Ecrpyd Smith, and read 
before the Historic Sodety of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and now published in their Transactioos. 
The funereal urns containing the cremated bones 
were found in excavating the foundations for two 
villas in Victoria Paik ; and recently, when perform- 
iqg similar operations in an adjoining part of tne park* 
a road of considerable width, 27 iii^cs below the 
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posed of large red sandstones placed regularly and 
symmetrically diagonally across the lot of land, and 
in the immediate direction of the ancient British 
cemetery. This discovery will be of some interest to 
local antiquaries, and form a sequtl to the finding of 
funereal urns, and help to prove the antiquity of the 
fashionable suburb of Waurr (Vaurtroea) now vulgarly 
called Wavertree. 

A recent Number of the Bmlder Qpntains this 
painful paragraph:^** The fine old High Street of 
the anaent dty of Exeter is Cut losing the nidi* 
viduality which rendered it so interesting to the visitor. 
The andent chapel of St. John's Hospital, founded 
in 1225, And converted into a scholastic esublishmcnt 
in Charles I.'s rdgn, stands at the eastern end of the 
High Street, and with its fiifade flush with the street 
Under the direction of Mr. Newton, derk of the 
u'orks at the new schools, this old chapel is now bei^g 
demolished by a staiT of labourers. Modem requve- 
ments demanding more room, the new schoob are 
being erected outside the town, and it is sakl the 
materials of the old chapel are bdng utilized in the 
new. A very quaint old house, having some interest- 
ing historical associations connected with it, has jnrt 
been pulled down in the High Street, and the church 
at iu side (All Hallows) has had iu chancel's ex- 
terior walls stuccoed with rough-cast. Exeter, 
although a dty of less than 50,000 inhabitants, has 
thirty resident architects. Its diocesan surveyor is a 
stonemason !** 

In the process *of levelling the old churchyard of 
Ashover, Derbyshire, lately, an okl stone coffin was 
discovered, about eighteen inches below the sur^oe. 
On raising the carved lid the crumbling bones of a 
skdeton were found within, which proved, from the 
inscription on a small leaden plate under the remain^ 
to be that of Leonard Wheatcroft, the first clefk» 
whose records appear in the oldest existing register oC 
the parish, and who witnessed the destruction \^ the 
Parhamentarians, on their visit to the locality in 164^ 
of the registers of earlier date and of a great deal that 
was valuable and interesting beskie. **The presamp- 
t ion is," writes a correspondent of a local jounMd, 
'* that Wheatcroft in his vocation of deik and sexton, 
had discovered the relic of antiquity, and had appro- 
priated the receptacle wherein, centuries before, ud 
mouldered to dust the bodv ojf one of higher station 
than his own, and so had left directions for h^ own 
interment in it The inscription 00 the pbue b at 
follows :—' Here . was . Leonard . Wheatcroft . buried 
Jany . iii . in . this . ston . coffin . who . was . clerk . oC. 
this . church . 56 . years . aged . 80 . 1706^' ** 

One of the finest private collections of ancient 
Greek, Roman, and onque<ento Italian coins tad 
medals, that formed by the late Mr. George Sparkci* 
of Bromley, Kent, was recently d^ersed at the 
anction-rooms of Messrs Sotheby. Ine reputatkNi 
of Mr. Sparkes as a ni6st fastidious connoisseur was 
so wdl Known for many years, and so many ex* 
ceptionally fine examples were known to be in hit 
cabinet, that the sale was a most attractive and in* 
teresting one. As most of the foreign dealers 
present, prices hi^er than have ever been known < 
the renlt of this competition, and in most < 
IliHii. Rottin ok! Fcwdaitc^ of Pufa^ and Itann. 
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Hoffinann outbid their English rivals; though Mr. 
Addington succeeded in tdmng several choice pieces 
to his cabinet, and the fine crown-piece of Coarles 
IL, the work of the great medallist Simon, known 
as the '* Reddite" crown, was bought by Mr. Webster 
at no/. The whole collection of about 500 lots 
realized^ together with some books on coins, 
3.376/. 

The Master of the Rolls states, in answer to the 
aanaal circular of the Lords of the Treasury, 
that it is impossible at present to form any just 
cfttmate of tlM probable duration of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. The vote asked for is 
1,700/., the same sum as in last year. The eighth 
veport, to be presented to Parliament this session, 
gives accounts of many very important collections of 
manuscripts. Since the last report on the progress of 
the commisaon, the Earl of Ashbumham^s collection, 
long and jusily reputed to be one of the finest in the 
kii^dom, lias been thrown open to inspection. The 
Master of the Rolls says :— " To draw up a sufficient 
account of this alone wUl require a considerable outlay 
by the commissioners for a few years to come, but the 
iNnealth of material laid open to all lovers of historical 
literature will amply compensate for the expenditure." 
Another work, most important for a proper knowledge 
of the history of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., 
the " Calendar of the Marquis of Salisbury's Manu- 
scripts at Hatfield," undertaken by the commissioners, 
with the sanction of the Treasury, in April last, is 
also likely to occupy some time. In fact, the amount 
of work in hand is too great to allow the commissioners 
to undertake the inspection of any new collections at 
present. 

Dr. Chaplin writes from Jerusalem to the com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund : — "Some 
time ago the Tombs of the Kings were purchased by 
« French lady, and excavations of considerable in- 
terest have lately been carried on there. In the earth 
which filled a great portion of the rock-hewn, sunken 
court in front of the entrance to the Tombs have been 
found many capitals and other architectual remains, 
amonest them -some stones, which show beyond question 
that they formed part of a pyramidal structure. There 
seems no reasonable doubt that these belong to the 
famous three p3nramids of the monuments of Helena, 
and have been thrown down from above. A great 
marble statue, probably Roman, has been found a few 
minutes from the seashore, an hour and a half south 
of Gaza. It is a half-figure, nose and right forearm 
broken off. I send you a tracing of a rough sketch 
received from a friend. In the Shephelah, an hour 
or more north of the Jaffa road, a tomb has been 
brought to light. One of its stone doors has carving 
upon it in four panels, on two of which are repre- 
sentations of lions heads, on two of bulls' heads, rro- 
bably the tomb is of Crusading origin. It has again 
been covered in. I had hoped to be able to 
visit it, as well as the statue below Gaza, but could 
not leave home. It is said that the statue is to be 
brought to Jaffa.'' 

The following are the objects in England which 
Sir Jo^ Lubbock proposes to include in his bill for 
the preservation of anci^t national monuments :-^Jn 



Anglesea, the tumulus and dolmen, Plas Newydd, 
Llandedwen. In Berkshire, the tumulus, '* Wayland 
Smi&'s Forge," at Ashbury, and Uffington Castle. 
In Cumberland, the stone circle, " Long Meg and her 
Daughters," near Penrith ; the stone circle on Castle 
RIgg, near Keswick ; and the stone circles on Bum 
Moor in St. Bees. In Derbyshire, the stone circle, 
" The Nine Ladies," on Stanton Moor ; the timiulus, 
Arbolow, in Bakewell parish ; ** Hob Hurst's House 
and Hut," on Baslow Moor ; and Minning Low, in 
Brassington parish. In Glamorganshire, "Arthur's 
Quoit," G6wer, in Llanridian. In Gloucestershire, 
the tumulus at Uley. In Kent, " Kit's Cotyhouse," 
in Aylesford parish. In Northamptonshire, the Danes' 
Camp at Hardingstone ; and Castle Dykes, at Far- 
thii^ton. In Oxfordshire, the Rollrich Stones, at 
LittU Rollright. In Pembrokeshire, the Pentre Evan 
Cromlech, at Nevem. In Somersetshire, the ancient 
stones at Stanton Drew ; the chambered timiulus at 
Stoney Littleton, in Wellow parish ; and Cadbury 
Castle. In Surrey, Caesar's Camp, at Wimbledon. 
In Westmoreland, Mayborough, near Penrith ; and 
Arthur's Round Table, Penrith. In Wiltshire, Stone- 
henge ; Old Sarum ; Uie vallum at Abury, the Sarcen 
stones within the same, those along the Kennet road, 
and the group between Abury and Beckhampton ; the 
long banrow, at West Kennet, near Marlborough ; 
SUbury HiU ; the dolmen ("Devil's Den") near Marl- 
borough ; and Barbury Castle. Sir J. Lubbock writes 
to say that this list is not exhaustive, but only " re- 
presentative," and that, for Parliamentary reasons, 
the Duchy of Cornwall is excluded firom the scope of 
his bill. 

A very interesting addition has just been made to 
reproductions of ancient art, in the shape of glass in 
imitation of precious stones. Murrhina, we are told 
by Pliny, came from the East, principally from Parthia, 
being usually of small dimensions and of great bril- 
liancy, its value increasing with the variety of colours. 
Mnrrhine vessels, indeed, are alluded to by Juvenal, 
Propertius, Martial, and other ancient authors, and 
were al¥rays held in high estimation, bein£ used by 
princes and opulent persons. We are told, indeed, 
that Augustus, at the taking of Alexandria, selected 
only a murrhine vase for his own use out of all the 
Royal treasures in the palace. Among the skilfiil 
imitations of precious stones for which Alexandria 
was famed (and which were sub5e(iuently continued 
in Rome under the name of Murrhina), may also be 
included gemma viira, the amethystim trimUs of 
Ms^ial, and the calues of various shades of colour, 
according to the play of light, as we see on the neck 
of the dove ; and Strabo narrates that the Alexandrian 
glassmakers used with the glass a substance called 
SoXin^F to produce irridescent effects. Murrhine vases 
were frequently carved in relief as cameos, and in the 
Aquilian law we find strict precautions given to guard 
against ignorance or carelessness on the part of the 
lapidary or gem engraver. As example of vases in 
murrhine glass which have been preserved to our own 
time may be mentioned the Barberini or Portland 
vase, now in the British Museum ; the Alexandrian 
vase ; and the Auldjo ewer, found at l^ompeii in 
1839 ; a glass cup (engraved by Winckelman) enclosed 
in a net-work of the same material, and with the 
motto *^Bibey vivas multos annos.,-" and a glass of a 
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hriiliaat ruby colour, in the collection of the late 
Baron Lionel de Rotfaochild. Murrhine vases were 
not nccessahly incnistcd or in anv H>ay worked with 
gokl, bat the eflect was greatly enhanced by the occa- 
sional introduction of the precious metals, as also of 
the opal, lapis lazuli, and other trridcscent stone«. 
TIk leproduction of thb beautiful glass, which may 
be seen at the gallery of the Aurora Glass Company 
at S94, Rec^ Street, b due to a French gentleman, 
l>r. Humy, who has ceitainly made the nearest 
approach to the lost art as yet known to ooonoineurs. 
TbcM eiamples bear no affinity to the Venetian 
Avcntnrino, a substance obtained from oxides of 
HMtab, and easy of manufucture ; nor has the word 
■nrrhine any relation whatever to the accklental 
Bte of the modem Venetian glass factories at Murano. 
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LAST RELICS OF THE CORNISH TONGUE. 

(Pp. 15. 63.) 

Sim, — Valnable and interesting as it is, the Paper 
00 this subject in your first and second numbers 
wookl have been of more permanent importance if 
the conclusions of the writer had been preceded by a 
more full statement of his premisses. It would be a 
real boon to philology and nistorv if, before it is too 
late, some competent person would place on recocd, 
in a well-arTanged ana readable form, the remaining 
fm^-ts relating to the Cornish language. How highly 
we should appreciate this if it had been done a nun* 
dred yean ago, and those who come after us will have 
reason to complain if they find nothing but barren dis- 
qviutioas on the legend of ** DoUy Pentreath" 
handed down to them by this generation. The fint 
main point would be a caialogui raisonnJt exhibiting, 
at one point of view, the remaining literature of the 
language. No doubt there are experts who know 
what this is, but where can a popular inquirer look 
for the infonnation ? The next point is the remnant 
of the language Mill surviving in the common dialect 
of the county, and I am glad to see that the writer of 
the essay in your journal intends to give his attention 
to this. Bf ore Celtic words are incorporated in stan* 
danl English than is generallv supposed ; but there 
are others peculiar to Cornwall, and the investigation 
of these, and of entire popular sayings in the old lan- 
guage, if any such are still in use, is a matter of the 
highest interest. These steps would lead up to the 
last, " When, and where, and, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, by whom was the Cornish language last 
spoken?" 

In the elucidation of this question every authentic 
notice of its use should be reproduced in duonological 
order ; and perhaps a better period could not be taken 
for commencing the chain of historical e>'idence than 
the year 1549, when the Devon and Cornwall rebels 
dedaxed in their petition, answered by Cranmer — 
'* We will not receive the new Service, but will have 
onr oki Serviet in Latin, as it was before— and so we. 



the Comishmen, whereof certain of us understand i 
English, utterly refuse this new English. " 

I am, &c., 

C. E. Ta£V£LYAIf. 

8, Grosvenor Crescent, 

Ix)ndon, February 6th. 



As a Comishman I have felt deeply inteietted in 
Mr. Lach«Siyrma's article on the Cornish langntft. 
I regret exceedingly, with, I have no donbt, mm^ 
othen, that the laqguage shonkl have been kit, or at 
least ceased to be spoken, ahhongh at the pretest 
day many Cornish words are still in use, f^Mrcklly 
with the old people. 

In a history of the county, which was publisbed \k 
parts, about sixty years ago (*' agone" in ComwaU)^ 
under the editorsnip of the Ute eminent mathrmariciti^ 
Samuel Drew, of 5t. Austell (who, by the way, was 
originally a shoemaker, and woriied out many of hit 
problems on pieces of leather), is to be found an tpi- 
taph in the Cornish language on ** Dolly Pcnticatit* 
wno is mentioned in the article I have named* tad 
who Is stated to have been the last person who spoke 
the language. I was under the impression that she 
died in the first decade of the last centnrr, butjpeihapt 
I am in error. I give you the epiuph in Corawi, 
with iu translation, if I remember rightly, by Boclate^ 
into English ; — 

Coth Doll Pentreath kaus adhen ; 
Marow a kleydz ed Paul plea. 
Naoa en eglos gau pobel oras, 
Besed eglos hay cotn DoUy es. 

Old Doll Pentreath, one hundred aged and two^ 
Deceased and buried in Paul Parish too : 
Not in the church, with people great and high. 
But in the church yard doth old Dolly lie. 

"Eglos," of course, is «<chttn:h." The weid 
'*hay' is, or was, in oonmion use as sagnifyiaf 
" yard," for old people in my youth almost invariably 
called a church yarci "church hay," and a ridt yaid 
a "mow hay," pronounced MAMiay, with a 
emphasis on the first syllable. 

Yours faithiuUy, 

J. Saigsnt. 
Canterbury, Jan. 14, 188a 



SWINBURNE— SWINE'S BROOK. 

Observing at oage 47, a note from Mr. Fumivall as 
to the names of places commencing with " Swin," 
which he supposes always to have connection widi 
rwint^ I would suggest that there may be anoChtr 
ori^ to this prefix, viz., the Danish personal name 
of Sweyne. My attention was first drawn to the pro* 
bability of this solution, on reading an InqmsM^ 
post mortem^ 36 Edw. III., ind Nos. 66, where men* 
tion is made of " Swansey Castle," which is described 
as "Swaneseye." This I uke to mean "Swm*a 
ishmd." I thmk it will be found that the parts wncrt 
this prefix chiefly occurs are nearly always in those 
where the Danes chiefly settled. ThefoUowingi 
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mKf be added to those already given b^ yourself : — 
Swmbridge, Devon ; Swinester and Swinerton, Lin*, 
oobuhire ; Swiney, Salop ; Swinfer, StafTordshire ; 
Swinford, Berks and Kent ; Swingfield, Kent ; 
Swinhoe, Northumberland ; Swinmore, Hereford- 
dure ; Swinsford, Leicestershire ; Swinshead, Staf- 
fofdshire ; Swinthorp, Lincolnshire ; Swainston, Isle 
cf Wight ; and Swynyard, Cheshire. 

Dudley Geo. Cary Elwes. 
Bedford. 



Mr. Fumivall may be interested in knowing that 
there is a Swinhope in Allendale, Northumberland, 
■ad also near Newcastle a farm named Black Swine. 

In the county of Durham there is a Swinhope. 
Names ending in " hope*' seem to be almost confined 
to the hi|4i region on the Wear watershed in this 
county. Taking the great historical parish of which 
Stanhope is the head, were are Thomhope, The Hope, 
Rehope, Rookhope, Middlehope, on the north side 
of the Wear ; then follow Kulhope, Mellhope and 
Bumhope, which join the south-east boundary of 
Cnmbenand ; on the south of the watershed there are 
Ireshope, Swinhope, Westemhope, Snowhope, and 
BolUhope ; a short distance over the border, in 
Cumberland, there is Rotherhope, and on the Nor- 
thumberland border we find Swinhope, Sinderhope, 
Mid Manhope. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents can throw 
some lignt upon this cluster of " nopes." 

John Geo! Fenwick. 

Moorlands, Newcastle. 



It is not so clear, as Mr. F. J. Fumivall seems to 
think, that "Swinburne" has any connection with 
"swine" or "pig." Indeed it is very doubtful that 
Swin has any connection whatever with that animal, 
when the word is found in composition with " rivers," 
"dales," or "hills," in the northern counties. 

" Swin" is a word of common use in the dialect 
q£ this county, and is applied to anjrthing gpixig or 
Ijring in an oblique or diagonal direction, as^" Swin 
tne waes throo,t intack." " A swin,d m^ waes't, 
baenast geeat owert fell an doon bet deeal hecad." 
'*Thoo mtm swin the wae throo,t beek er thool 
set git seeaf ower." " I, booal it tree wes limm a 
swintfbeek." "I, wath swins t, beek — SwirSord," 
&C. And generally when found in composition with 
river, hill, or dale, &c., the compound of " swin" will 
be found to lie in an oblique direction to some other 
place. 

Thos. Clarke. 

Ormside Rectory^ Westmoreland, 



- A tributary of the river Wear, in the parish of Stan- 
hope, Durham, is called Swinhope Bum, a name 
given to a village on its banks. Swinhope is a general 
term given to the " hope," or valley, where the waters 
of ^is little stream gatner. The masters of Greatham 
hospital (founded in 1272) held a pasture for cattle on 
Swynhoplan in this district, according to Bp. Hat- 
fiekl's survey (1380). This might have been the 
"hope" of the swine^ for the boar's tusks found in 



Heather^bum Cave, Stanhope, prove the existence of 
the porcine family in this locality. Curiously enough 
there is preserved at Stanhope rectory a Roman altar 
found on Bolihope fell, in tnis parish, bearing an in- 
scription, a translation of which informs us that Tetius 
Veturius Mecianus, governor of Aloe Sebonisene, in 
consequence of a vow which he made, has, with 
heartfelt pleasure, raised this monument to the 
memory of the invincible Silvanus, who slew a boar 
of uncommon beauty, which his predecessors had 
hunted in vain. " Silvano invicto sacram C. Tetius 
Veturius Micianus prsef. Alse Sebosiene, ob apram 
eximise formse captum, quem multi antecesiores ejus 
prardari non potuerunt. Votum solvens, lubenter 
posuit" Hutchinson, the county historian, in asking 
if it is possible a boar was such excellent game that 
an altar should be raised in commemoration of the 
conquest, thinks it more just to presume some enemy 
of greater consequence was typified by the figure of 
a boar. {Vide GmtUmetCs Afagaiine^ I749> Oct., 

&449.) There is also a Swinhope Bum in Allendale, 
ortnumberland. Amongst smaller places may be 
mentioned Swineslaw and Swindale Bedc, in West- 
moreland ; a Swinket Mease Rigg in Yorkshire, and a 
Swineham Bottom in the same county. Northumber- 
land has a Swineshaw Bum, and Black Swine is the 
name of a place a few miles north west of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. To the three Swintons may be added 
Swinton parish in Berwickshire. 

W. MORLEV EgGLESTONX. 



Sir, — Let me add two or three to your list of names 
of parishes which are associated with Swine, Swinton 
is mentioned by vou as the name of a Yorkshire parish ; 
to this I may add Swinden^ which is in Craven. This 
name is spelt by Whitaker in his " History of Craven," 
Swindon and Swindm ; in old records it occurs as 
Swindme, While, however, we have not a swine- 
brook in Craven, we have a boar vaiUy (Barden). 

S. C. 



EARLY AND UNKNOWN MENTION OF 

HAMLET. 

Mr. Fumivall, on page 94, in correcting Mr. Collier, 
himself falls into an error. Mr. Collier, who had 
the best means of knowing that there were two 
copies of Hamlet^ 1603 (for he had edited Nether- 
clift's fac similes of the Hamlet of 1603 and 1604, 
that of the 4to 1603 being taken from both originals), 
asserted that there was one copy. Mr. Fumivall now 
says there are two ; but that the Duke of Devonshire 
wants "the first leaf." It is the last leaf, not the 
first, that is deficient in his Grace's cop^. 

C. M. Ingleby. 



• •>'>^9»i»»Ki 



DAVID MALLET AND THE BALLAD OF 
" WILLIAM AHD MARGARET." 

If the following story be correct, it answers Mr. 
Mayor's enquiry on page 95 : — " A daughter of Pro- 
fessor Tames Gregory, of Edinburgh, a young lady of 
great beauty and accomplishments, was the victim of 
an uniortanate attachment^ and gave rise to Mallet's 
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trmgic boIUd oC 'William and Margaret.'*' (See 
**Tbe Scocsman's Library/' by James Mitchell, 
LUD. Edinburgh, 1825. Page 197.) 

J. Manuel. 

Newcastk-oo-Tyne. 

tf 

Had Tom Hood read the above* named ballad be- 
fore he wrote *' Mary's Ghost" ? The verse quoted 
by Mr. S. R. Townshend Ma3rer resembles in idea 
and eiprcssaon the opening vene of ** Mary's Ghost** : 
** 'Twas in the middle of the night, 

To sleep young William tried, 
When Mary's ghost came stealing in. 
And stood at his bedside." 

G. W. Septimus Piksse. 
Chiswick, S.W. 



OUR PAROCHIAL REGISTERS. 

I Tcoture to think that Mr. Seton, in advocating 
the removal of our parochial registers to Somerset 
House (see page K>), has overlooked two or three 
very important considerations. 

First, the registers being purchased at the expense 
of the parish, and filled up by the parson, are un- 
aiiestionablv the property of the parish, and to remove 
them would be an act of confiscation which nothing 
but some overwhelming benefit to the nation at large 
could justify. 

Seooodly, for once that any antiquary or genealo- 
gist reouires an inspection or copy of a register, it is 
requirea fifty times by people either resident in, or in- 
tin^Ately comiected with, tne particular parUh. 

Next, for most legal purposes registers are more 
oOBvenientlv placed where tney are. A lawyer came 
to this parisn a few dajs ago to compare a certificate 
of a burial with the original entry. 11 is journey from 
his abode and back did not cost him 5/. He c9uU 
not have gone to Loodoii and back under 5/., and 
probably wouid not under 10/. 

Further, should m^ register be required with its 
custodian in the Assize Court, it would cost the 
litigants very much less for me to take it to the county 
town, than for a Somerset House clerk to have to 
bring it all the way from London. 

In the next plaoe it woukl be a wrong to the poor 
(i.r., to the vast majority of those concerned) to de- 
prive them of their present facilities for procurii^ 
certificates. As it is now, the poor man comes to 
his parson and gets his certificate without trouble, and 
at little cost, uid, if he be very poor, perhaps for 
nothing. But he is not often a ready writer, and to 
have to apply to some unknown person at some un- 
known place in I^ondon, would be to him a serious 
obstacle, as well as a more costly process. This last 
consideration applies, of cuurse, with greater force to 
the more recent registers than to the ancient ones ; 
but I frequently have applications for copies of entries 
made sixty and seventy years ago, and sometimes at 
even more remote dates. 

I am quite aware that some registers have been 
lost, and others injured, but that is chiefly because no 
one takes the trouble to cnfurce the Act of 5 and 
Gea III. c 146, by which parishes may be comoeUed 
10 provide iron che^ for their receptioa. (As Roral 



Dean I have enforced the provisions of this Act on 
more than one occision. ) And after aU, our great«t 
and most grievous losses have been not from paio* 
chial receptacles, tnit from London depositories. I 
need onlv mention one of the most important docn- 
ments of^ English history — the MS. Book of Common 
Prayer, of i66f, which is ** unaccountably missing" 
— t.^., has been stolen, and that within our own times. 

The proper course would be for Government lo 
direct official copies to be made of all parochial 
registers. One set would go to Somerset Hoosc, 
where genealogists and antiouaries might peruse them 
at their leisure, whilst the other would remain in thdr 
native pvishes. We rustics should not then be de- 
barred from this means of pursuing archaeological 
studies in sUu^ nor the mass 01 the people deprived of 
their own property and their present coovenienoes. 

Fredeeick Hockin. 

Pillack Rectory, Hayle, Cornwall 



f.^ll'tciS 



•• INDIAN MONEY-COWRIE" IN A BRITISH 

BARROW (p. JO). 

When Mr. Borlase's friend informed him that the 
common "money -cowrie" is found all over India ttid 
the Pacific Ocean, but ntver on the British coasts, I 
presume he meant, as its native Aahlai, for the 
money-cowrie is by no means unfrequently found 
among the shingle on the shores of Britain. I have 
myself, in past years, occasionally found it on the 
North Eastern coast, between Shields and Sunder- 
land. And then, this admitted, the circumstance of 
finding it in a British barrow, even inland, need not 
occasion any great surprise, for the communication 
with the coast, on the part of the inUnd tribes, would 
appear to have been not so rare as we might suppoae. 
Among the objects included in a great find of Britisk 
remains, in the Heatherybum Cave, near Stanhope, 
Co. Durham, were numerous sea diells, whidi 
apparently had been used as ornaments. These are 
now in the collection of Canon Greenwell, of Durhun. 
From the same source also, probably, was derived the 
flint used in these parts for the manufacture of flint 
implements, which, though not occurring in te 
geological formations, is found abundantly on the 
Eastern coast. I have in my possession a loUed 
nodule, found in this parish, remotely inland, in com- 
pany with manufactured flints. 

W. FEATHERSTONIIAUGtr. 

Edmundbyers Rectory, 
Co. Durham. 



Mav not the Indian cowrie, whose presence in a 
British liarrow has created so much astonishment, 
have been siinply washed up by the sea on the Coi^ 
nUh coast ? The sea has a very old habit of washing 
up curiosities from all parts of the world, and the 
cowrie .in question may have travelled on a piece of 
drift wood, it may have been swallowed bv a fish, or 
come from the wreck of some storm-to»ed ship. The 
buried Briton very likely sometim&t 5trolled along the 
beach, and Dr. Max Mtillcr, the latest authority on 
savage manners and customs, tells us that they gene- 
rally pick up and keep anv shell or pebble whose 
form or colour is new to them. Shonkl any bit of 
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good fortune be£dl the finder on the same day, it is 
conjectured to come from the shell, which henceforth 
becomes either a favourite possession, or is even prayed 
to as a fetich. Now, as tnis cowrie was found in com- 
pany with a perforated flint, is it not highly probable 
that both were favourite possessions, or fetiches, of the 
Briton buried in the barrow excavated by Mr. Borlase? 
Our Aiyan origin surely rests on foundations too firm 
to require the help of an unattested incident of this 
kind. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Ellis Francis. 

W. G. writes from Tuxford, Notts :—" Tropical 
shells are washed up by almost every tide on a small 
portion of beach on the coast of Noith Devon. May 
not this have been the source of the cowrie mentioned 
in p. 30 by Mr. Borlase ?" 



PHILIP STUBBES, OF THE AN ATOM IE OF 

ABUSES, 1583. 

For my edition of this well-known writer's well- 
known book on the " England of Shakespeare's 
youth," for the new Shakespeare Society, I find 
no notice of when Stubbes was bom, or where 
he died, where he was brought up, or what he did 
during .the greater oart of his life. I shall be much 
obliged for any infi^miation on these points beyond 
what T. Nash, G. Ifarvey, Anthony Wood, and 
Stubbes' extant books say. I can use it in my 
reprint of Part II. of the AtuUomie^ I5S3> 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 

3, St. George's Square, N.W. 



^t v^ ?'^> 



PROVINCIAL SOCIETIES. 

Sir, — Where can I find a list of the provincial 
leanied societies, their secretaries, addresses, &c. ? It 
would be of great use to persons Uke mjself, who are 
interested in folk-lore and local antiquities. 

SiGHA. 

pVe hope' to publish such a list shortly in the 
cohimns ot the Antiquary, having experienced the 
want ourselves. — Ed. A. ] 



WAS THE CHEETTAH KNOWN TO 
SHAKESPEARE ? 

Can your readers throw any light on the folloiiving 
passage in Henry VL^ Part 2, act ii. sc. 4 ? — 

** He's no swaggerer, hostess ; a tame cheater, he ; 
you may stroke him as gently as a puppy greyhound : 
ne will not swaeger with a Barbary hen, if her 
feathers turn back in any show of resistance." . . 

Hosias: ** CA^ttiW* call you him? I will bar no 
honest man in my house, nor no cheater,^* &c. • . 

The only meanings which Dr. Johnson gives in his 
Dictionary to "cheater" are, "one who cheats,** 
and an "escheator;" and it seems to have escaped 
his notice, as well as Uiat of Steevens, and of otner 
commentators, that Shakespeare could have been 
alluding to that spotted, cat-like anijnal, so well known 



in India, and to be seen at the Zoological Gardens* 
which we now spell " cheettah." And yet, is it not 
poAsible that Shakespeare may have heard of this 
animal fix)m some of^the early explorers of India? 
And in this case, does not the allusion to frightening 
a hen and the being "stroked like a puppy at once 
become natural and intelligible ? 

Walter Tomlinson. 



GOVERNOR SLAUGHTER OF NEW YORK. 

In the memoirs of the Rev. David Clarkson, the 
Puritan divine, I find that he married Elizabeth, a 
daughter of Sir Henry Holford ; this would be after 
1647, as he was then a tutor in college, and was 
succeeded by John Tillotson, of Sowerby, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Now this David Clark- 
son had, according to the memoirs, five children by 
his wife Elizabeth ; and otu of them after attaining 
manhood, named Matthew, went out to New York 
about 1689, as Secretary to Governor Slaughter. 
In the letter of S.W.P. (p. 47), I do not find a 
Governor Slaughter mentioned at alL The Clark- 
sons in America now number abput one hundred 
families, and one of them is now Bishop of 
Nebraska. See " Select Works of David Clarkson, 
B.D;, Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge : edited lor 
the Wycliffe Society, 1846;" Holroyd^s "CoUec- 
tanea;" and James's " History of Bradford." Perhaps 
S.W.P. can clear up this apparent mistake. 

A. H. 

Eldwick, near Bingley. 



ROYAL GOVERNORS OF NEW YORK. 

(P. 47.) 

In W.S.P.'s query as to portraits of the Royal 
Governors of New York, it is stated that "only 
three" have been engraved. I b^ to state that in 
Vol. I. of the " An<&os Tracts," Publications of the 
Prince Society, Boston, S.W.P. will find an engraved 
portrait of Gov. Andros, which was prepared for that 
volume ; also some account of the portrait itself. 
The plate disappeared not far from tne date of the 
Boston Fire, in 1872, and its existence at present is 
dottbtfiil, certainly unknown to the owners. Im- 
pressions are extremely rare, not more than 200 pro- 
oably ever struck. " Soigmour," after the name of 
Andros, should, of course, be " Seigneur." The same 
voL has quite a full genealogy, <Nr pedigree, and life 
of Andros, by W. H. Whitmore, of Boston. 

W. T. R. Marvin. 

Boston, U.S., Jan. 24, i88a 



JADE TOOLS, 
Mr. W. Nicholson, of Roath, near Cardiff, asks 
whether the implements called "Celts'' are in any 
instances known to ' be formed of Jade ; and, if so, 
whether any such have been found in Great Britain ; 
and for what purposes were they used ? 



KENTISH COLLECTION AT LAMBETH. 

I should be obliged if ybu will insert in the Anti- 
quary a few lines as to the Kentish Collection of 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



US 



Booio, Pamphlets, mnd Prints, which I am forming for 
the AJrdibisnop's Library here. We have aheody 
MMoe 200 prints of buildings in the county — mostly 
pffcsicnted — and we wish to obtain a complete coi- 
lectian of erer^ historical or antiquarian structure of 
iiiCerest« of which there are so many in Kent. 

If you will give publicity to this effort, I shall be 
tmly glad, and, wishing you all success in your 
venture, 

I am, faithfully Tours, 

S. W. KCRSRAW, 

Librarian. 
The Libnuy, Lambeth Palace. 

pVe ^ifT9 gladly insert Mr. Kershaw's apoeal, md 
trust it will meet with an adequate response. J 



ROMEO AND JUUET. 

Mr. Fumivall writes in hb introdnction to the 
«* Leopold Shakespere'* :— '* The source of Shake- 
ypere's Rowuo and Jmlift is Arthur Brooke's English 
verse enlargement of Boaistnan's ^rd tale in his 
* Histoires Tragiques. Extraictes des CEuvrestde Ban- 
dd.* . . . Brooke's poem was pmblisht by Richard 
Tothin, in 1 563 . . . and is reprinted in.Hazlitt's 
Shakespere's Librarr . . . with Wm. Painter's en- 
glishmg (1567 in 'The Palace of Pleasure')." 

I have the first volume of Boaistnan's ** Histoires 
Tragiques" ; but the title-page gives the date of issue as 
1567, and the *' Extraict du Privilege du Roy" is 
dated 20 June, 1565. Will Mr. Fumivall therefore 
iafonn me how he has arrived at the conclusion that 
Brooke's poem was compiled from Boaistnan's work, 
when it was not published till five years after Brooke 
had written his poem ? 

The volume in my possession contains at the end 
an tmcription apparently autograph, viz. : " Hierome 
de beanlieu escript d Mddelbourg le 24 Juin, 1598." 
Can your readers give any information as to its writer , 
and what is the monetary value of the book ? 

W. Ransome. 



ANCIENT COINS. 

In going throQch the pennies of the first three 
Edwards in my ooUectioo, by the light of Mr. Hen- 
fvey's excellent article in Na i of The Antiquaet, 
I obKrve that with regard to pctfUs sifrds^ I have a 
coin similar to the one he describes as ** a third has a 
pellet before edw, and before tor," but vrith the 
addition of a pellet in the centre of s of civitas. 

I notice also that my penny with the bust in a tri- 
angle, reading obv, *edw*r*, and m*., civitas 
WATERFOR, has M/YTDellets on the king's breast ; that 
the tops or points of tne two dexter f1eurs*de-lis of the 
crown are above the beaded line ; and that the two 
intermediate pellets, or small balls, are im the line of 
the triangle. I assume that this coin must be assigned 
to Edward I. 

Referring to Mr. Poole's letter upon fiic-similes of 
ancient corns, I shall be ^ad to know if any reliable 
list has been published 3i the principal forj^eries of 
English coins and medals, similar to those m wofks 
upon etchings, porcelain, &c., &c ; and also if there 



is any recent book giving the average saleable value 
of English coins and medals at the present time. 

Your obedient servant, 
Frederick Hastings Goldnby. 
Rowden House, Chippenham. 
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Ahfyn, Sir NichcUs, WiU of, 150$. IlhuiraHi 
Londim A^nos, 3 1 Jan., 1 88a 

New Lamps or Old t Resoedting the *'E" and the 
"A" in the name of our National Dramatist. By 
J. O. HalliwellPhillipps. 
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Memorialsof Cambridge. (No. I.) By C.H. Cooper, 
F. S. A. (Macmillan & Co.)-- Administration of John 
de Witt Vol. I. By James Geddes. (C Kcnn 
Paul & Co.) — Oram inscribed Monuments of tne 
Gaedhill in the Briush Island). By R. R. Brash, 
F.S.A. (Bell & Sons. }— Early Christian Architectoie 
in Irelana. By Mamret Stokes. (Bell 8c Sons.)— 
Lytes Cary Manor House, Somerset. By William 
Geoige. ( Bristol )~ On an Inscribed Stone at Orchard 
Wyndham, Somerset. By William Geoige. (Bristol.) 
—St. Alban's Diocesan Church Calendar, i88a 
(Griffith &, Farran.)— Reader's Handbook. Bv Dr. 
Brewer. (Chatto & Windus.)^Statcsman's Veaiw 
book, 1 88a By F. Martin. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
Shemetic Origin of the Nations of Western Europe. 
Bv. J. P. Yeatman. (Bums & Oates).— Recollectiona 
ol Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R. A. By his Son. (Sampson 
Low & Co.)— Old Celtic Romances. By P. W. 
Joyce. (C. K. Paul & Co.)— Popular Romances of 
the Middle Ages. By Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. 
and £. Hinton Jfones. (C. K. Paul & Co.)— Okl 
Southwark and iu People. By William Rendk, 
F.R.CS. (Southwark : W. Drewett)— Royal Wind- 
sor. 4 vok. By W. Hepworth Dixon. (Hurst ft 
Blackctt.)— Short View of the State of Ireland. By 
Sir John Hariugton. (Parker & Co.) — Ancient Use 
of liturgical Colours. ByC.C. Rolfe. (Parker & Co.) 
— Musiod Hand-bell Ringers* Instructor. By SaauMi 
B. Goslin. Part II. (London : J. Warner & Sons.) 
Feudal Manuals of E^lish History. By Thomas 
Wright, F.S.A.— The Genealogist Vol III. (Lon- 
don : (Bell di Sons. )— Christian Care of the Dying and 
the Dead. By the Rev. W. H. Sewell, M. A. (Lon- 
don : Simpkins, Marshall, & Co.) — Bassinffboume 
Churchwardens' Book. Part I. B^ the Rev. B. 
Hale Wortham. (Cambridge: Rivmgtons.) — Ety- 
mology of some Derbyshire Place-names. By F. Davis. 
London : Bemrose & Son. )^ Remnants of Old Wol- 
verhampton. Part I. (Wolverhampton : Fullwood 
& Hellier.) — Ballyshannon : its History and Antiqni- 
ties. By Hugh Allingham. (Londonderry : James 
Montgomery.)— Our Lady's Dowry. Bv Rev. T. £. 
Brid^t. (Bums & Oates.)— Canterbury in the 
Olden Time. By John Brent, F.S.A. (Simpkini, 
Manhall, & Ca)--Castles, Mansions, and Manots of 
Western Sussex. By D. G. Carey-Elwes, F.SJL 
(Longmans & Co.) 
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tlbe HntiQuan? fircbange. 

For Terms and informatum as to replies^ see the 
prevums numbers of InY, Antiquary. 

Wanted to Purchase. 

Collinson's Somerset (23). 

Wood's Athense Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, Vol. I : if 
possible, nnboand (22). 

Vols. IL, III., IV., v., of Sussex Archaeological 
Collections. Apply to Mr. Hazlitt, 10, Tavistock 
Square, London. 

Cruikshank's Comic Almanack, 1847, original 
edition, in good condition. Thackerav's Kickle- 
burys on the Rhine. Third edition, with Prefatory 
Essay, && Thomas's Burlesque Druna, 1836 ; 
Na 3, Bombastes Furioeo. Bewick's British 
Birds. First edition; VoL II., Water Birds, 
1804. Imperial, largest paper, unbound. Christmas 
Nos. of Household Words for 1853 and 1854 (25). 

Armorial Bookplates. Dr. Howard, Dartmouth- 
row, Blackheath, Kent. 

Emblems of the Saints, Husenbeth. Second 
edition, Longmans, i86a H. O. Fleuss, 42, Bramah- 
road, Brixton, S.W. 

Haigh's Numismatic History of East Anglia. 
Major Creeke, Monkholme, near Burnley. 

Knight's London. Vols. III. to VI. John Alfred 
Starkey, 16, Hassard-street, Hackney-road, £. 

17th Century Tokens of Worcestershire. Best 
price given, w. A. Cotton, Bromsgrove. 

Eany editions of Poems by John Keats, Charles 
Lamb, and Percy Bysshe Shelley. — Poems by J. R., 
1850.— Hallam's Poems, published by Littlewood & 
Co. — Hallam's Remains in Prose and Verse, 1834 

(27). 

National Manuscripts of Scotland. Part I. (28). 

The Times^ from commencement to 1865^(30). 

Ulster Journal of Archseology. Hill's (Rev. Geo.) 
"Stewarts of Ballintoy." Walton Graham Berry, 
Broomfield, near Huddersfield, Yorks. 

History of HalifJEuc James, on Worsted Manufactures 

Htttchins' Dorset. Pamphlets, Books, Engravings, 
Water Colours, relating to Weymouth and Neighbour- 
hood. H. A. Judd, Weymouth. 

Pickering's Diamond Series — ^Viigil and Dante. 
Orelli — His larger edition of Horace (37). 

For Sale. 

Nineteenth Century, Vols. 1 lo 6 (24). 

A small collection of Egyptian antiquities, consist- 
ing of about 100 " small deities" mounted on ode 
blocks, a pair of urns, three amphone, scarabsei, 
bronzes, and various objects of interest. J. A. Allen, 
15, Paternoster-square. 

Hutchinson's History of Cumberland, original 
half calf, tv« o vol&, 4to ; good preservation, clean 
copy, with some additionafplates inserted ; scarce ; 
4/. 4J. Lyson's Cumberlana ; half green morocco, 
edges uncut, very nice copy, 1/. lor. Address — B.A., 
Box 18, Post Office, Launceston, Cornwall. 

The Tintes (weekly edition). Vols. I. II. Quite 
dean. In millboard folio, morocco comers, elastic 



All 



bands. (Invaluable for reference.) Price 25/. Eng- 
lish Cyclopaedia, demy 4to. Two first divisions 
Natural History and Geography. Eight vols, in 
four thick vols. Morocco, extra nit. Price $cxr. 
Address— John Alfred Starkey, i^ Hassurd-street, 
Hackney-road, E. 

A Black Letter Bible. Date 1575. Known as the 
"treacle" Bible, and as the "dotted" Bible; three 
title pages. Price 10/. Very rare book. Also the 
works of Ben Jonson (1640), with portrait 4/. 
Address by letter in first instance, J. E. T., 87, 
Hamilton-terrace, N.W. 

Letters of Junius, 1807. Pocket volume, calf, title 
inked, 5^. Cowper's Poems, 1814. Pocket volume, 
calf, 2J. 6^. Matrimony (a poem), 1779. Half calf, 
clean, 2j. 6</. (26). 

A collection of valuable works upon Gothic Archi- 
tecture, embracing last and best editions of Rickman, 
Bloxam, Parker's Glossary, Paley's Manual of Mould- 
ings, Domestic Architecture of fourteenth century 
(Cnarles Dickens' copy), &c. (29). 

Ruskin's Exanq>les of Venetian Architecture, newly 
bound ; folio complete, with cover of Part II. Very 

«une. 15^. (3O. 

Autographs for sale, cheap. List sent post free. — 
R.H., 15, Brooklyn-road, Shepherd's-bceh, London. 

Monthly Papen, "Guild of St Alban,"from 1856 
to 186 f, inclusive. Danet's Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, 1^00. Kennett's Antiquities, 1726. Locke's 
works, tmrd edition. Three vols. Baxter's Saints' 
Everlasting Rest, 1662 (incomplete). Address — 
H. J. Hulbert, Eastgate, Taunton. 

Florins, gilt calf, 1660, 4r. Ciceronis Epistobe, 
calf, 1526, 5J. 6</. True Doctrine of Justification, 
165 1, 5j. (id, Arabian Nights, calf, four vob., 1787, 
7j. 6</. Sfeetator^ eight vok., calf, 1767, 71. 6d. 
Pope's Bull, calf, i68z, ^s, 6d. Tap's Black Letter 
Anthmetic, 1658, lOir. 6d. Warburton's Edition of 
Pope, with plates, nine vols., 1 75 1, 12s, 6d. BuUer's 
Hudibras, withplates, 1764, ly, 6d, Gerordi Joh 
Vossi Theses Ineologicse et Historicae, ciaidcxxviii, 
5j. 6d, Abraham Cowlv, Poems, gilt calf and 
edges, 1684, 23J. Black Letter Homibes, calf, 1640, 
i/. IJ. Liim Bible, in boards. Coloured plates, 
1520, 5/. 5/. Large folio of old French Engravings, 
Statues, &c. Gilt edges, bound in Russia, 1677, 
5/. Ks. Homeliarius Doctorum Basilesc per Nic 
Keslen, original binding, in boards and stamped leather, 
clasp. Homeliarius, &c, on parchment, covered with 
horn on cover, knobs on leaves. Coloured plate. 
Also every capital coloured or gilt. 1493, 5/. 5/. 
Stove's Survey of London. Black letter, 1603. jar. 
Small Stove*s Survey of London. Black letter, 1003. 
I/, is. F. W. Vidler, 2, Hoe-park-place, Plymouth. 

The fower chiefest Offices belonging to Horsc- 
manshippe, by Thos. Blundeuill. Pnnted in Eliza- 
beth's rcign. What offers ? (32). 

Young's History of Whitl^. Two vols., new bind- 
ing ; plat^ ; 1825, 2Cr. ; Marshall's Rural Economy 
of Yorkshire, with diossaries of Provincialisms and 
Dialects. Two vols., calf; splendid copy, 1796, 
ios,6d.{^S). 

Owing to pressure of matter^ we are compdledio emit 
sneered exchanges^ which sttall appear in our next. 
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is commonly said by scholars that 
the old family legends of Rome 
must be forgeries of a much later 
period than the foundation of the 
City, because they show Greek influence, and 
thmfbre cannot be earlier than the conquest 
of Greece. Do not these scholars overlook the 
(act that the legends are only preserved to us 
in the history of Livy and the Antiquities of 
Dionysius, both of whom lived in the time of 
Augustus, and both refer to Fabius Pictor 
as their earliest authority? He lived in 
the sixth century of Rome, as we know from 
another part of Livy's History (i. 44; xxii. 7),* 
that he was sent by the Senate to consult the 
Oracle at Delphi about the year 220 ac, or 
200 years before the time of Augustus ; he 
was the first person to collect the &mily 
legends and commit them to writing, as they 
had pneviously been handed down by word 
of mouth from father to son for 500 years. 
Notwithstanding this, it b evident that they 
do amiam the true history; but the work of 
Fabius Pictor is lost, and neither Li\7 nor 
Dionysius profess to give us the family 
legends ; they have only drawn out a history 
from them according to their own ideas, and 
have naturally mixed up the ideas of their 
own period with these old legends; some 

* Qumtiis Fmbtas Pictor, the oldest of our historians, 
adds that locfa was the number of tho^ who were able 
to bear arms. ^Lw^s Hist,^ i. 44. Fabius Pictor was 
also sent to Delphi to inquire of the Oracle by what 
pfayers and offerii^ they might appease the gods.— 
IHd., xxii. 57 {A. v. C, 536). 

Qointus Fabius [Pictor] and Lucius Cincius, 
who boch flourished during the Punic wars ; each of 
those has related the actions at which he himself was 
present, with great exactness, as being well acquainted 
with them, but has given a summary account of those 
eskrly events that happened soon after the building df 
the dty.—Dismys. ZTo/., book i. c. i. 

▼OU L 



passages are evidently interpolations and can- 
not belong to the time of the kings. This 
especially applies to a passage which has 
misled all scholars firom the sixteenth century 
to the present time, respecting the walls, which 
has led them to assume that there was no 
outer wall to Rome until the time of Aurelian, 
and to disbelieve the evidence of their own 
eyes when they see large remains of an outer 
wall of the time of the kings. Varro tells us 
that the original meaning of the word mums 
was a wall of earth (or the same thing as an 
agger) or rampart ; all primitive fortifications 
are earth works, first scarped cliffs only with a 
mound formed at the bottom of the cliff by 
the earth thrown down to make the cliff 
vertical, which b called scarping it, and out- 
side of that an enormous fosse was dug. 
Dionysius happens to give us the dimensions 
of the fosse of Servius Tuliius, one of the 
later kings.* This was one hundred feet 
wide and thirty feet deep \ and these dimen- 
sions were venfied by the excavations of the 
Italian Government, imder the direction of 
Signor Fiorelli, in 1876. In all probability 
the fossae of the early kings, 200 years earlier, 
were still wider and deeper, we always find 
that the earlier fortifications are, the more 
gigantic is the scale upon which they are 
made ; the Fossa Qmritium were made by 
the joint kings, Romulus and Tatius (as we 
are told by Festus),t to isolate the city on 
the two hiUs, and niake a strong fortress of it 
This was the only really strong fortress in 
Rome, as all the other hills were commanded 
by the high table-land behind them, being, in 
fact, proQK>ntories from that in the valley of 
the Tiber. 

* The weakest part of the city is from the gate 
called Esquilina to that named CoUina, which intenral 
is rendered strong by art : for there U a ditch sank 
before it above one hundred feet in breadth, where it 
is the narrowest, and thirty in depth ; on the edge of 
thb ditch stands a wall, supported on the inside with 
so high and broad a rampart that it can neither be 
shaken by battering rams nor thrown down by under* 
mining the foondaUons. This rampart is about seven 
stadia in length and fifty feet in breadth.— />Mi»|V. 
JKj/., Ub. ix. c. Ixviii. 

t Quirites autem dicti post foedns a Romulo et 
Tatio percussnm, oonununionem ct sodetatem popoli 
£ictam indicant .... (^uiritium fossae dicontnr, 
quibus Ancus Martins ctrcundedit urbem, qtttB 
secundum ostium Tiberis Dosuit, ex quo etiam Osdam, 
et quia populi opera eas tecerat, appellaTit Qoiritti 
-^FeOus, MuilUr^ p. 254. 

L 
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This King (Tarqninius I.) was the last who «n- 
laiged the drcnmference of the city by the addition 
of those two hills to the other five, having first con- 
salted the auspices, as the law directed, and jperformed 
the other religious rites. Further tlum this the city 
has not since oeen extended, the gods, as they say, not 
allowing it ; but all the inhabited oarts round it, which 
are many and large, are open, and without walls, and 
very much expcraed to tne invasion of an enemy. 
And, whoever considers these buildings, and desires 
to examine the extent of Rome, he wiu, necessarily, 
be misled, for want of a certain boundary that might 
distinguish the spot to which tht city extends, luid 
where it ends; so connected are the buildings within 
the walls to those without, that they appear to the 
spectators like a city of an immense extent. But, if 
any one is desirous to measure the circumference of it 
by the wall, which, thou^ hard to be discovered by 
reason of the buildings that surround it in many places, 
yet preserves, in several parts oi it, some traces of the 
anaent structure ; and to compare it with the circum- 
ference of the city of Athens, the circuit of Rome will 
not appear much greater than that of the other. But, 
concerning the extent and beauty of the city of Rome 
in its present condition, I shall speak in a more proper 
place. 

The Citv here means the city on the seven 
hills of the time of Tarquinius I., not the city 
of the Empire, and the wall mentioned is not 
the outer wall begun by Tarquinius II., but 
left unfinished in consequence of the success- 
ful rebellion imder Brutus, which ended in 
the Republic ; the wall of Aurelian is built for 
miles against the outer side of the wall or 
rampart of Tarquinius II. The part left im- 
finished is on the level ground between the 
Praetorian camp and the Pincian hill, and is 
the weakest point in the defences of Rome, 
where the enemy has always entered. 
^ The city of Athens is of about the same 
size as the city on the seven hills of Rome, 
not mdudmg the outer wall begun by Tar- 
quinius II., and eventually completed by 
Aurelian. ' 

After Tullius had surrounded the seven hills with 
one wall he divided the dtv into four regions, giving 
to them the names of the YisS^-^Dionys. ffal,^ hb. ir. 
c. xiii., xiv. 

It is evident that all the ideas of this pas- 
sage are of the time of Augustus, not of the 
kings. They are the ideas of Dionysius 
himself, and in his time die earthen walls 
and fosses were looked upon as natural banks 
of earth and valleys. The wall which he 
mentions as being built upon is evidently 
that of Servius Tullius ; and we know that 
during the excavations of the last ten years 
a row of houses of the first <:entury was found 
built upon the great agger or rampart of Servius 



Tullius in that i>art which was near the Portae 
Collina and Esqoilina, die gates which Dio- 
nysius mendons, and these were gates of The 
City on the seven hills. Outside of those 
was what was known as the Exqmlia^ 
the great burial ground of Rome in the 
dme of the Republic, turned into public 
gardens in the tune of Augustuis, but never 
inhabited; this was enclosed by the wall 
of Tarquinius Superbus, from one great 
earthen fortress at the south-east comer of 
Rome, called the Sessorium, upon the wall of 
which the aqueducts were brought into Rome 
in the time of Nero, and were carried alon^ the 
bank or rampart within the wall of Tarquinius 
to another great earthen fortress afterwards 
made into the Pretorian camp, the aqueducts 
can be distincdy traced along this baiik from 
one fortress to the other, passing over three 
gates, the southern one, now called the Porta 
Ma^ore, was formerly called by several 
names, Sessoriana^ became one of the three 
gates, and (it was a triple gate) entered into 
the gardens of the Sessorian Palace, made on 
the site of the old earthen fortress ; PreneS" 
Hna by those going to Preneste ; and Labkana 
by those going to Labicum ; then over the 
Porta Tiburtina, now called di S. Lorenzo, 
and, thirdly, the Porta Chiusa, close to the 
Pretorian camp ; there are two reservoirs for 
the aqueducts on this outer wall or bank, and 
a third abo on the bank, close to the Porta 
Chiusa, through which the wall of Aurelian is 
carried, so that this reservoir was then oat of 
use ; another of the second century near the 
Porta Tiburtina (foolishly called the house 
of Cicero) was incorporated in the wall of 
Aurelian, and the outer wall of it still remains. 
Be^nd the Pretorian camp northwards 
neither the wall of the kings nor the aque- 
ducts were carried, consequendy thb has 
always been the weak point where Rome has 
repeatedly been taken by an invading army \ 
but Dionysius evidendy does not allude to 
this, he only means the wall of Servius Tullius, 
on which houses were built in his time, and 
in the great fosse. In the excavations made 
by Fiorelli a house of the time of the Re- 
public was found standing in the fosse. This 
passage which is continually quoted by 
8cholu:s as a proof that there was no outer 
wall to Rome does not prove anything of the 
kind, it only proves that neither Dionysius 
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nor modem scholars had studied the ground, 
or understood what they saw ; they mistook 
primitive fortifications, such as we see in all 
ancient cities, for natural inequalities of the 
ground. That the writers of the first century 
did this is evident from their writings ; for 
instance, Frontinus describing the entrance 
of the aqueduct into Rome says that they 
enter in the palace gardens — that b in the 
gardens of the Sessorian palace, now of S. 
Croce, as we see — then after being carried on 
the northern wall of that garden as far as it 
goes, one branch turns to the right over the 
gate, and along the high bank {rivus aitus\ 
which is, in (act, the rampart of the wall of Tar- 
quinius II. to the Pretorian camp. Another 
branch goes straight to the west, carried on 
arches, odled the arches of Nero, along the 
Celian hill, to the great reservoir near- the 
arch of Dolabella, fit^m which the water was 
distributed in various directions. 

J. H. Parker, CB. 



Ebe Bndent fiarlbom of ffl>ar« 

Part XL 
{C^mlmdid from page 106.) 

■MEnASSING over the Earl of Redes- 
■UjBJI dale's utterly imfounded charge 
Kwfl against the Earl of Mar, in 1606, of 
^^^^ firaudulently destroying deeds wi^h 
have mcer beenprcvtd io hm*e existed^ the dis- 
paragement by Lord Redesdale of the De- 
creet of Ranking in 1606, which disproves his 
lordship's groundless theory of a new creation 
of Mar of only forty-one years previously, is 
hardly surprising; but it contrasts strongly with 
the weight attached to the Decreet by Lords 
Brougham and Cranworth, and by Lord Mans- 
field, who remarked in the Sutherland Case 
(1771) (a new creation being suggested), 
**\Vhen the nobility were classed in 1606, 
the evidence of a new creation to Sutherland 
might have appeared had it existed^ but not 
so,'* &c The Earl of Sutherland, in 1630, 
protested for still higher precedency, and 
similariy Mar, in 1 639, bq^ the series of seven- 
teen protests, continued up to those of the late 
Early who died in 1 866, for precedency as 
pfemier Earl to which it is well known the 
Ivaririom is entitled. By the terms of the 



Decreet (higher not lower), precedence might 

be claimed "by the subsequent production 

of more ancient documents. 

In 1626 Lord Mar recovered from Lord 

Elphinstone some of the Mar lands (wrested 

illegally from his ancestors by the Crown, in 

the previous century) by a decision of the 

Court of Session declaring that — 

The Lords uf Conncil annul the pretended 
charters, specially that to Alexander (1426) as of 
none effect, and declare the pretended service tugaiiue 
whereby it was alleged to be Ibund that Robert, 
Karl of Mar ( I4S2), died not last ve^t in the Earldom of 
Mar and Lordship of Garioch, as having no groanda 
but the said pretended possession by Jas. I. and II., 
with the said pretended Act (1457), and these to be 
hhU and of none avail with ail that has followed or 
may follow thereon. 

Hence the dealing with the ancient Earldom 
in 1426 and 1457, by the usurpations of the 
Crovm, called by Lord Chelmsford a ''solemn 
adjudication,'' and by Lord Redesdale ''a 
settlement of the question dangerous to (Us- 
turb,'* were disturbed and finally set aside, 
and Robert and his heirs formally declared 
the rightful holders of the ancient Earldom, 
not only by Queen Mary and the Act of 
1587, but by the Supreme Court in 1626, 
from which there is no appeal, for (as Lord 
Brougham maintained in 1832) ^^ Decisions 
of the Court of Session before the Union are 
binding on the House of Lords!* It is re* 
markable that this final and conclusive deci- 
sion in 1626, ably propounded by coimsel, 
proving a distinct recognition of the con- 
tinued existence of the ancient Earldom, and 
disproving a " new creation," was passed over 
by the Lords of the Committee, m 1875, in 
absolute silence. It cannot be urged that the 
dealings in the 15th and i6th centuries 
with the old Mar Earldom, adjudged on in 
1626, related only to the lands, for, as shown 
above, lands and peerage dignities were 
united till at least 1600, and in 16 16 it 
appears a charter of the territorial comitatus 
was granted to the Earl of Dimfermline, 
which embnu^ the style and dignity of 
Earl. Far firom the ancient Earldom held by 
Isabel m 1404 being " extinct," it may again 
be noted that in the Act of 1587 Robert, who 
died in 1452, is ten times styled Earl of Mar^ 
and his heirs treated as "immediate hein 
to the Countess Isabel ;" and again' by the 
Supreme Court in 1626 be was dedared to be 
Earl of Mar. 

L a 
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In further proof of the continued succes- 
sion to hdrs general in the ancient Earldom 
of Mar, it was ruled in the Sutherland Case 
(1771) that '* a dignity having once passed to, 
or through a female^ it must always remain 
descendible to Mrs general,^' The eminent 
feudal lawyer, the President of the Court of 
Session in 1754, maintained " by the laws of 
Scotland, where the descent to a Peerage is 
not limited by a deed or patent, it descends 
to heirs general or heirs ojiineJ^ 

Again (to quote the learned Lord Stair), 
" men*s rights ought to be determined by the 
laws that were standing when the rights were 
acquired." 

Further, the very presumption of a new 
creation of Mar m 1565 by an alleged 
charter (which Lord Kellie even admitted 
" is not on record, cannot be discovered," and 
'' none was granted**) must &11 to the ground; 
for, by the law of Scotland (which alone 
can apply to the Mar Peerage), the well- 
known maxim prevails, ^^De nan apparentibus 
et non existentibus eadem est ratio^* (non- 
appearance is tantamount to non-existence). 
'* If the existence can be established as well 
as the proof of its loss, proving the tenor is 
competent, but the process will stop at the 
outset unless direct evidence be adduced of its 
existence, and the cause of its loss accounted 
for satisfactorily."— (" Erskine's Institutes," 
book iv., X., 54.) 

In 1707, the Union Roll of Scotch Peers, 
based on the " Decreet of Ranking," was 
formally adopted by the British Parliament, 
and the ancient E^u'ldom of Mar was therein 
acknowledged, with its precedence of more 
than a century before 1565. Moreover, the 
position of the Peers "stands secured by the 
Articles of Union and the fundamental con- 
stitution of the United Kingdom, not subject 
to alteration^ There is no Mar title "created 
in 1565" on the Union Roll, nor can it be 
placed thereon. 

The attainder of 1715 was reversed in 
1824 by Act of Parliament, in favour of John 
Francis Erskine, son of Lady Frances, 
daughter and only surviving child of the 
attamted Earl, who had married her cousin 
James Erskine, nephew of the attainted Peer. 
The said John Francis was not restored as 
grand-nephew and collateral heir-male (which 
he was through his father), but, as the Act ex* 



pressly states as " grandson and lineal repre- 
sentative of the attainted Earl," both of which 
positions he held only through his mother. 
Lord Chelmsford regards this recent and plain 
recognition of female succession in the Mar 
Peerage, which should clearly preclude the 
claim of Lord Kellie the heir-male, as " An 
accurate description of his title without refer- 
ence to the course of descent by which it is 
derived !" How, it is asked, can the relation- 
ship be " accurately described without refer- 
ence to" the relative position of the parties, 
involving the pedigree which determines the 
descent? His Lordship and Lord Redes- 
dale further attempt to discredit the female 
succession by the assertion that " the matter 
was not inquired into !'' On the contrary, 
the inc}uiry took the solid form of a Report 
prelimmary to the restoration, signed by the 
Attorney-General and Lord Advocate, in 
which, as in the Act itself, the male heirship 
is ignored and John Francis Erskine is 
declared to be restored alone as his mother^ s 
heir. This Report of Inquiry, lodged in the 
House of Lords, was refused in evidence by 
the Committee in 1870, while the same three 
Lords in the Nairne Case (1872) received the 
exact counterpart Report relative to Nairne, 
restored with Mar. At the second reading 
of the Bill for the restoration. Sir R. Peel and 
other speakers dwelt forcibly on the great 
antiquity of the " most ancient Earldom ot 
Mar" then restored, while no allusion was 
made to a more modem title of Mar " created 
in 1565," which, if existing ini7i5, is deemed 
by many to be still under attaint. Each of 
the Peers restored in 1824 was required to 
prove a lineal descent which carried the 
honour : collaterals were not restored. Cap- 
tain Bruce said, in the House at the time, 
"he regretted that being descended from a 
collateral branch of Burley, he was excluded 
from restoration." 

Lord Cairns' " Judgment" consists of a 
ver]^ few short and general observations, 
stating that "a title created, as this title was 
created in 1565, descends to heirs male 
only." His Lordship*s abstaining from even 
remote reference to documentary or other 
proof of the very existence' of such alleged 
"creation" of Mar is not surprising, while 
Lord Chelmsford states " there is no evidence 
of any kind to assist us." Hence, in this 
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review of the case, the writer may be ab- 
solved from a charge of being one-sided, or 
of unduly pressing the evidence against Lord 
Kellie's claim, which evidence, consisting of 
Acts of Parliament, Royal Charters, and 
Decreets of the final Court of Scotland, &c. 
(regarded as conclusive against Lord Kellie 
by the Law Officers representing the Crown), 
is curiously termed by Lord Cairns — '* mere 
surmises and suggestions on the part of the 
opposing Petitioner,'' expressions surely most 
applicable to the groundless presumptions of 
the Claimant, Lord Kellie. 

In the teeth of the declaration of the Law 
Officers, on behalf of the Queen, that " Lord 
Kellie had failed to establish his claim," the 
three noble Lords reported that " the Claim- 
ant, the Earl of Kellie, hath made out his 
claim to the honour and dignity of Earl of 
Mar in the Peerage of Scotland, created in 
1 565.** The Report was adopted, as a matter 
of form, by the House on the following day, 
February 26th, 1875; ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^y» 
kffore the usual process of taking her 
Majesty's pleasure thereon — a proceeding 
apparently irregular, to say the least — ^an 
** order" was issued to the Lord Clerk Regis- 
ter in Scotland, '' to call the tide of Earl of 
Mar, according to its place in the Roll of 
Peers of Scotland, and receive and count 
the vote of the Earl of Mar, claiming to vote 
in right of the said Earldom." 

At the following elecdon at Holyrood, in 
December, 1876, when Mar was '' called in its 
place on the Roll," Lord Kellie answered 
and tendered his vote as if he held the 
andent Earldom on the Roll, and over the 
heads of several peers who rank above his 
alleged new " creation in 1565 :" his vote was 
received, while that of his opponent, John 
Frauds Erskine, Earl of Mar and Baron 
Garioch, was refused, though he had habitually 
voted as Earl of Mar, and his vote been re- 
ceived in spite of the individual protest of 
Lord Kellie. This caused vigorous protests 
to be lodged against Lord Kellie appearing in 
any way as Earl of Mar, and more or less 
in support of his opponent's position, signed 
by the Marquises of Huntly and Ailsa, the 
Earis of Crawford and Balcarres, Morton, 
and Caithness, and Lord Napier and 
Ettiick. 

In the fbUowing summer Lord Kellie 



petitioned the House of Ix)rds to alter the 
Union Roll by the excision of the ancient 
Mar F^rldom and the insertion of the alleged 
new one of 1565, his Lordship '* not desiring 
a precedency nor in any manner to disturb the 
ranking of the peers who now have prece- 
dence over him." The petition being dis- 
regarded, the Duke of Buccleuch moved a 
resolution (July 9, 1877) that it should be 
granted ; but in an unusually full House the 
opposition (led by the Marquis of Huntly 
and followed by I^ords Cairns and Selbome) 
was so strong that his Grace withdrew. A 
Select Committee, to whom the matter was 
referred, thereon declared that though there 
are precedents for adding to the Union Roll 
(by the insertion of peerages dormant or 
merged in higher dignities at the time of the 
Union) there are none for taking a peerage 
off, and they refused in Mo to accede to 
I^ord Kellie*s petition. Hence the ancient 
dignity remains as ever on the Roll as '< older 
than, and different from, that which according 
to the Resolution in 1875 ^'^ created in 1565" 
(using the words of the Select Committee). 

Wliatever position the alleged new title of 
1565 may assume, every antiquary will re- 
joice that it is independent of the ancient 
and only Earldom of Mar known to Scottish 
history and fame, inherited in 1866, and still, 
by the law of Scotland, possessed by John 
Francis Erskine, the undisputed heir-genml of 
the Earls restored in 1565 and 1824, and ntxt 
of kin of\i\% unde Lord Nlar, who died in 1 866, 
and who since the death of his mother, Lady 
Frances, in 184a, was universally rq;arded 
as his uncle's heir, and whose position re- 
mains untouched. 

The opinions expressed by a Committee 
of Privileges as to the andent Mar dignity 
being "extinct" seem to have no lep;al 
significance, and the Resolution of 1875 (^^di 
is in any degree binding) did not even 
allude to the old Earldom, or to Lord Kellie's 
opponent who claimed nothing. It is in- 
disputable that (as held by Lord Brougham, 
1832) "titles of honour cannot be taken 
away except by express words in an Act of 
Parliament" Lords Cairns and Chelmsford 
stated in the House of Lords ^1876) "An 
opinion of a Committee of Privilege is not a 
judgment" Further, " The Resolutions of 
the House of Lords in claims to ^gnities 
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are not judgments in any sense of the word ; 
the Lords have no jurisdiction, and do not 
pronounce any judgment, but merely certify 
their apinian; the Crown is in no case abso- 
lutely bound by the Resolution, but may refer 
the case again to the House or elsewhere/' 
— (" Cruise on Dignities.") 

A "claim" to a peerage can be made 
S9ieiy by petition to the Crown; and the only 
claim^ as the Attorney-General on behalf of. 
the Queen observed, was made by Lord 
Kellie, who was throughout styled "the 
Claimant," while his opponent was termed 
" the opposing Petitioner," and as his counsel 
maintained to the end, claimed nothing : his 
petition and " case " in opposition to Lord 
Kellie were received^ and were for years 
before the House as those of a Peer; and 
when, in 1869, Lord Kellie sought to annul 
his vote which had caused a "tie" at the 
general election between two Peers, the 
House of Lords refused to interfere, and 
the Validity of his vote as a Peer necessitated 
a fresh election. By the official " minutes" 
of these proceedings, he is described as a 
Peer, and his position has, as shown above, 
been in no way legally affected by the Reso- 
lution of 1875, ^^t * "«^ title was " created 
in 1 565 ." This has been clearly admitted by 
the Select Committee and by several Peers 
in the House in 1877 and 1879. Lord Sel- 
bome stated, " The House in 1875 did not 
say the old Earldom was extinct;" Lord Cairns 
remarked, " We must be careful not to go 
beyond what was done in 1875;" while Lord 
Mansfield maintained that " he [John Francis 
Erskine, Earl of Mar] still retains his Earldom 
of Mar, and every Scottish Peer is in exactly 
the same position." Neither law nor custom 
demand that a Scotch Peer should make a 
formal claim for what he already possesses, 
and while neither Lord Kellie nor any other 
opponent lays claim to the ancient Earldom 
of Mar, restored through female succession in 
1565 and 1824, such action taken by Lord 
Mar would be unique and irregular, and 
would clearly necessitate other Scotch Peers, 
now in full enjoyment of their dignities, 
adopting a similar course, which is both un- 
precedented and unconstitutional 

As these facts become more widely known, 
the greater is the feeling against the '* Reso- 
lution" and " Order" of 1875, by which Lord 



Kellie has been suffered to appropriate a 
place and position to which by their very 
words he clearly has no right. 

At the last election at Holyrood, in March, 
1879, vigorous protests were sent by Lords 
Huntly, Crawford and Balcarres, Galloway, 
Mansfield, Stair, Caithness, Arbuthnott, 
Strathallan, and Blantyre, in longer or shorter 
terms ^^ against the Earl of Kellie answering 
to the title of Earl of Mar by a creation of 
1565, which is not on the Roll of Scotch 
Peers," adding that " John Francis Erskine, 
Earl of Mar, is in exactly the same position 
as every other Scotch Peer, in no way affected 
by the decision of 1875, and hence he is now 
de jure and de fiuto by the laws of Scotland, 
reserved inviolate by the Treaty of Union, 
the actual tenant of the ancient and only 
Earldom of Mar on the Peerage Roll of 
Scotland," and they further protested " against 
his being at any time and in any way denied 
the rights and dignities he inherits as repre- 
sentative and holder of the said ancient 
Earldom," 

Harrington Beaumont. 




Dotes on 0ome Dortbem 
fl>indterd. 

(Continued from page 117.) 

JoRVAULx Abbey 

|S familiar through its Prior to the 
readers of "Ivanhoe," and who 
has not read it? In the vale of 
the Ure or Yore the folk still call 
it " Jorvaulx," but in other parts of York- 
shire (Rievaulx being mutilated into Rivers) 
it is still pronounced, " Gervayes. Oon off 
the ffayrest chyrches that I have seen," so 
wrote Sir Arthur Darley to the " Lord Pro- 
tector," Oliver Cromwell, "flOsiyr medooze 
and the ryver runnyng by jrtt, and a grett 
demayneof themost best pasterre thatt scholld 
be in Yngland, ffor ssurly the breed off 
Gervayes ^r horses was the tryed breed in 
the northe." The visitors, minions of a king 
without pity or remorse, and careless of 
beauty and religion alike, stript off the lead 
and stacked it for sale ; and so the glorious 
church stood during the long winter till the 
spring opened the roads and sumiyier made 
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them payable. Then the spoilers returned, 
and, outing away the stone as though it had 
been only a quarry, laid the minster even 
with the ground, so that now it seems like 
the lines of an architect's plan that was never 
completed, until the eye lights on the moulder- 
ing effigy in the midst of the crossing ; the 
buement of an altar in the southern arm, 
and one actually standing in the north wing, 
which needs only pall and frontal to serve 
again for the holy office. I do not remember 
anodier instance of the kind. The doorway 
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in the south wall of the presbjrtery is not of 
common occurrence in a Cistercian abbey. 
The entry at the south-west comer of the 
nave, used by guests, bears correspondence 
to a similar arrangement at Beaulieu, Tin- 
tern, Byland, and Netley. 

It is a well-ascertained fact that the Cis- 
tercian cloister normally was only provided 
widi a pcntke roof over its alleys, aMiongh 



Combe, Ford, and Cleeve have exceptionaUy 
a covered cloister, which, it must be re- 
marked, is of late Perpendicular date. It is 
therefore quite possible that the undercrofts 
on the west side of Jorvaulx, Fountains, and 
Kirkstall, may have fiumished accommodation 
for the occupations otherwise carried on in 
the closed cloister of other orders. At 
Neath the range is broken by a gate-hoose, 
and at Byland and Beaulieu, where there are 
carrels (seats) in the nave wall, a narrow slype 
^ divided it from the west wall of the garUi, 
and therefore are not in conflict with this 
suggestion. 

The mass of buildings eastward of the 
dormitory requires very careful inspection. 
The position of the enormous kitchen with 
three ^replaces is very unusual ; but it has a 
parallel at Finchale, »- Benedictine house ; 
and the accommodation must have exceeded 
the needs of the infirmary, and supplied a 
guest-house for monks of the Order and 
other Religious on their journeys. An eastern 
chapel opening from the common house has 
only oi^e parallel — viz., at Westminster, where 
it was disused in the 14th century, or perhaps 
at an earlier date. Here it may have 
been used for an early mass attended by 
the lay brothers, before going out to their 
field work. A holy water stoup is also a 
rare, probably an unprecedented, feature in 
a slype. The explanation may be found in 
the surmise that, as in other abbeys of the 
Order, the stairs used in the daytime for 
going up to the dormitory were originally 
placed in it Unfortunately the refectory 
has been wholly swept away, so that we have 
no grounds for determining its position; 
whether, as in some .exceptional instances, 
parallel to the church, or, according to the 
normal precedent, at right angles to it The 
indications point to the former position* 
The site is kept in admirable order. It was 
laid open in 1805 by the agent of the Mar- 
quis of Ailesbury, when the happy discovery 
of the base of a pillar, which had been mis- 
taken for a mill stone, but resisted all efibrts 
to uproot it, led to a regular disinterment of 
the remaining buried footstalls. 

Finchale. 

• The road from Durham to Finchale is 
monotonous and dull after the Tories of the 
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city on a hill," and those winding wooded 
walks, which add to the beauty of its famous 
river. But the site of the abbey is very fine ; 
it stands on a slight eminence above a curve 
of the Wear, thickly shadowed by trees as it 
sweeps swiftly along its way to S. Cuthberfs 
home. But it is in a most miserable condi- 
tion, since the decease of the S. Godric's 
Association some years since ; and the troops 
of rough and irrepressible holiday makers 
from the pits are alleged to be the cause why 
it is not duly and decently fenced in. Kirk- 
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Stall, near Leeds, used to be the scene of 
similar disgraceful riot ; but I am told, what 
I hope is now fact, that proper restrictions 
are employed to prevent its reciurence. No 
sign of any similar precaution is visible at 
this place. 

The remains here are considerable, 
and afford a curious instance of enforced 
economy on the part of the Benedictines. 
It was the hand of the monk which pulled 
down the chapel of the transept and the 



aisles of the choir and nave, in times of 
necessity, which supervened even in the 
course of rebuilding, and a patchwork appear- 
ance was the inevitable consequence. As at 
Jorvaulx, the mass of buildings eastward and 
westward of the cloister forms the most 
important feature in the arrangement. When 
we have determined the position of the 
infirmary and its adjuncts, these portions 
still present every stimulant to inquiry and 
suggestion, only, I fear, in some degree, to 
thwart, foil, and provoke the investigator. 
The endeavour must be always empirical, 
which essays to map out decisively the 
lesser buildings of a monastery. The 
changes in most houses, though not so 
signal and evident as here, were not infre- 
quent ; rebuilding was only less common 
than recasting ; and if the interwoven phases 
of architecture puzzle the expert, what hope 
remains for the archaeologist in unravelling 
the maze of chequers, chambers, offices, 
alleys, slypes, and the like ? If he makes 
the attempt, it is at the peril of his reputation, 
and with some ugly suspicion at his heart that 
he has been only hazarding mere guesses at 
truth. Unhappily, even Surveys are not a whit 
more helpful than Inventories in such minute 
details. I deprecate all such vain labour 
and speculative ingenuity. 

GuiSBOROUGH Priory. 

Guisborough is in the ownership of such 
a faithful custodian, that if it had not been 
leased as a quarry the site would have 
rivalled Jorvaulx in its preservation. Unfor- 
tunately we are tantalised with the sight of a 
superb east end 92 feet high, with the case of 
a magnificent window, 60 x 28 feet, and frag- 
ments of rich tracery which once formed the 
termination of a vista measuring 367 x 68 feet, 
and equal, within a few feet, to the cathedrals 
of Exeter, Worcester, and Lichfield. Indeed, 
amongst all the famous abbeys of England, 
Bury St. Edmund's, Abingdon, Glastonbury, 
and St Alban's only surpassed it in size. 
Green turf now covers the place where its 
ancient glories stood, and it required the 
labour of fifty men, who were out of employ- 
ment, during two successive springs to clear 
away the mounds and groves of walnut-trees. 
This is a noble lesson to others in philan- 
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ihropy and reverence for holy sites. A por- 
tion of a gateway of the twelfth century, and 
the fragment of a later undercroft connected 
with the refectory are the only remains of 
the conventional buildings. The havoc has 
been as complete as at Tewkesbury. The 
superb tomb of the Bruce, who was the 
founder, has been rudely broken up, the sides 
with knights on sentinel, and prelates 
in meditation line the porch of the parish 
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church ; the upper slab of marble forms the 
^ table " of the altar ; one end representing 
the King of Scots has disappeared ; but the 
corresponding part, showing the Blessed 
Virgin surrounded by Austin Canons in 
surplice and cope, has been recovered from 
a distant place to which it had been re- 
moved. 

{Tc be cmtimmid,) 




Ebe Origin of Xanduage b^ 
Gemmation* 

IN speaking of the origin of langua^, 
we must distinguish between its 
historical and essential or meta* 
physical origin. When Dr. Donald- 
son, in his *' New Cratylus,'* analyses language 
into ''pronominal elements," he gives us Uie 
ultimate atoms rather than the embryo form. 
Taking the comparison of an oak, we might 
say that Dr. Donaldson has analysed the oak 
into its carbon, oxygen, &c., but has said 
nothing about the form of the acorn. In the 
following remarks an attempt is made to de- 
scribe the earliest embryo language, and the 
process by which it was gradwdly broken 
up into parts of speech. Firmly believing 
that language grows and b not made, that 
it is nattual and not artificial, we venture to 
borrow an illustration from another depart- 
ment of natiual history. Dr. Carpenter, 
in his " Comparative Physiology," describes 
the process of multiplication of animal life 
by gemmation in the case of the Hydra as 
follows : — 

The eemmfe which are to become independent 
"zooids^ at first appear as knob-like protuberanoci 
from the bod^ of the original '* stock ;" tney fpradoaUjr 
increase in size, and come to present something of its 
own form ; an aperture is then seen at the free ei- 
tremity, and arotmd this tentacaU begin to spnmL 
Daring thisperiod the cavity of the bod commnnicatct 
with that otthe stock, and the former is, of conne, at 
first supplied with nutriment entirely by the latter ; 
and even after the tentacula of the bod arc snfficieotly 
developed to enable it to obtain food for itself the com- 
munication remains open for a time, as appears frooi 
the fact that either of the stomachs is distended when 
the other is fed. As the bod advances towards con- 
pleteness, however, the apertnre contracts, and is at 
last obliterated ; the stalk itseU; by which it is attached, 
gradually becomes more slender, and is at last broken 
by any slight effort on the part of either the Hydra or 
the Gemma ; and the Utter thus set free henceforth 
leads a life of entire independence. 

The observation of Mr. Reid* is well worth 
the attention of philologers no less than of 
mental philosophers. 

If we could obtain a full and distinct history of wXL 
that hath passed in the mind of a child from the begin* 
ning of lire and sensation till it grows up to the use of 
reason ~how its infant fiunilties beean to work, and 
how they brought forth and ripened all the varkms 

• Reid on the *' Intellectual Power of Man,'' ouoCed 
by Miss Edgeworth in her ** ParcnU' Aviflut.^ 
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notions, opinions, and sentiments which we find in 
ouiselves when we come to be capable of reflection — 
this would be a treasure of natural history, which 
would probably give more light to the human faculties 
than all the systems of philosophers about them since 
the b^inning of the world. 

Just in the s^me way, as it appears to us, 
primary cries grow and develop ofishoots 
which become independent cries or words. 
Much has been said byphilologers, especially 
by Home Tooke, about the mutilation and 
contraction of words. But antecedent to all 
mutilation and contraction there must have 
been growth, and, if we may use such a word, 
protraction. The order must have been 
simple cries — protraction into complex cries — 
analysis into words, i.&, articulation. We will 
illustrate this by imdoubted focts in the his- 
tory of language in our own times. We have 
adopted from the Greek the termination 
'* ism" to imply se<^t or denomination. We talk 
(tf Calvinism, Mohammedanism, Eclecticism, 
Mesmerism, &c, and then we sometimes add, 
or any other " ism." '* Ism" has budded off 
into an independent vocable. Again, we 
hear of anthropology, conchology, geolog)', 
&C., until the termination or bud^'-olog^' 
assumes in our ears an independent power of 
its own, a definite significance; and we speak 
of the " ologies," and coin a word " sociology," 
utterly regpdless of anything but the dictates 
of linguistic instinct 

Once more, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, six- 
teen, &:c., when associated with the fair sex, 
convey the notion of young-ladyhood, until 
that heyday of girlhood comes to be repre- 
sented by " Miss in her teens." Now, this ger- 
minating power, which we see even an effete old 
language has not quite lost, we hold was 
strong and vigorous when Nature once 

put forth her power 
About the opening of the (lower. 

Starting fix>m the above examples as a 
basis, we would claim others, which, if not 
dear proofs, are, at any rate,illustrations of our 
doctrine. In the words **mine," "thine," 
"hisn," "youm," "oum," we find "n" re- 
presenting possession. The same is found in 
cognate dialects — French and German. We 
know that "mine" comes to be pronounced 
" mi-un" = my own ; hence we suggest that we 
have affiliated " own" upon the possessive 
pronoim. 

So with the '^ s" of the possessive case. 



Surely the " s" is an inflection, the " s" of the 
declension most common in Latin and Greek, 
not a contraction of the pronoun " his," for 
it marks the possessive for feminine as well as 
for masculine nouns. 

We attempt another illustration. We say 
"Desirable," "Movable," " Lovable"— the 
"able" being evidently analogous to the 
-abilis or -ibilis of the Latin, "Amabilis," 
" Mobihs," &C. Now, there is no word in Latin 
for " able" at aU like " abilis" or " ibilis." 
Whence, then, comes the " able" in English, 
except as an offshoot — a development of a 
termination ? 

Let us introduce a few illustrations firom 
the classics : — 

Didomi. Dido-omL A-giver-am-I. 

Tithemi. Tithe-ami. A-putter-am-I. 

Histemi Histe-amL A-setter^am-I. 
Then by force of generalisation. 

-omi ) • • * 

..«,: \ or cmii am-I 

-ami J 

Now, we are aware that this is just reversing 
the order of the common Theory — ^which we 
will state in the words of a great authority. 

Gesenius, in the Hebrew Grammar, speak- 
ing of the inflections, has the following : — 

The inflection of the Preterite in respect to person, 
number, and gender, is effected by the addition of 
fragments of the personal pronouns (afformatives) to 
the end of the ground-form 

In the Indo-Germanic tongues the inflection by 
persons originated in the same manner, by appending 
pronominal forms, as is shown in Sanskrit and Greek — 
/.^., from the stem as (to be), Sanskrit asmi, eimi, 
Doric emmi for esmi, I am, where the ending mi 
belongs to moi and me ; Sanskrit asi, Doric essi, thou 
art, i^ere si is nearly equal to su ; Sanskrit asti, esti, 
he is, where it corresponds to the pronoun to, &c. 

Now, we venture to suggest that the process 
has been just the reverse of this. We believe 
that the pronouns are a development of the in- 
flecting organisms budded off from the parent 
stock, emphasised into independent vocables. 
In support of this, we submit the following 
argument : — i. If the inflectionsare fragments 
of pronouns, whence come the pronouns 
themselves ? What origin can we ascribe to 
the pronoun ? 2. If agglutination were the 
process by which inflection has been formed, 
we might reasonably expect that later lan- 
guages and dialects would exhibit the greater 
number of elements agglutinated to the 
stock words, whereas the very reverse is the 
fact The Hebrew verb involves not only the 
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person of the subject, as the Greek and Latin, 
but of the object also. ^' I-have-killed-him,** 
" Thou-hast-kiUed-them/' " He-has-kiUcd- 
her," &c, being all one word. 3. The 
whole tendency of language, as we know 
it in historical times, is analytic, and not 
synthetic 

It is the tendency of modem language to find 
a separate name for each separate thing, to 
work free of complex names. It is a well- 
known dictum in the schools, that in Logic 
there is no verb— that is to say, that for 
purposes of exact thought we must resolve the 
bundle of ideas expressed by the verb or time- 
word and take the ideas separately. The farther 
we get back in the history of language the 
more complex forms do we find, until we may 
(airly conjecture that originally the whole 
sentence was a single utterance, like the cry 
of the parrot — " Give-polkt-bit," and this 
utterance was by the ^enendising power of 
the rational mind articulated or analysed 
into parts, which parts are ever being again 
subdivided into simple elements, or, to employ 
the physiological metaphor, budded off into 
independent organisms. 

At any rate, it seems clear that many in- 
flections, or rather modifications, of the root 
are in themselves utterly insignificant — ^that 
is to say, not suffixes or a£formatives, of rem- 
nants of added vocables ; but modifications 
proper — as, for examples, blue, bluish, 
red, reddish. We have never heard any one 
attempt to show the termination — ^ish, to be 
a mutilated vocable suffixed. Or such termi- 
nations — ment, in banishment — ness, in good- 
ness; can they be referred to any distinct 
independent origin? Are they not rather 
instinctive modifications of the root ? More- 
over, we have within the history of literature 
examples of words that Jiave grown quite as 
certainly as we have, of words that have been 
chipped and contracted Words may in 
many respects be like human works of art*— 
especially the cturent coin of the realm, sub- 
ject to continual diminution; but, on the 
other hand, they are in other respects no less 
like the works of Nature, growing and expand- 
ing from litUe to great, from simple to com- 

Let us b^;in again from another point of 
view. Let us suppose the first ''rational 
animals'* beginning to converse, and in this 



inquiry we get some guidance from the in- 
cipient rationality of the child, and the 
approximation to rationality in the parrot, and 
dog, and other intelligent brutes. 

A parrot can be taught to say, ''Give- 
PoU-a-bit," or " I-think-the-more ;" but these 
are simple utterances, i>., utterances of one 
undivided, unanalysed feeling, bearing the 
same relation to language proper that a 
picture or statue does to a written descrip- 
tion of the same subject The sentence m 
the mouth of a parrot is as simple and inar- 
ticulate as the imperative " Go" m the mouth 
of a rational being. A parrot might be taught 
to utter, " Give-me-some-more," " I-think-the- 
more," "The-more-I-have-the-more-I-want;" 
but it requires reason to analyse these sen- 
tences, and to pick out the word " more" — 
to identify it with a simple idea, and so to 
make a general luune of it 

A dog employs different cries to represent 
different feelings ; the growl, the bark, th« 
whine contain the matter of lan^page, but 
want the spirit by which simple cnes genni- 
nate or bud off general names. No doubt the 
growl, the bark, and the whine, when applied 
to the same object — as, for example, the dog^ 
master — ^have some one shade of modificatkm 
in common. That shade of modification to 
the rational mind would become a name^ 
" Master." 

Let us take the case of a rational mind to 
which had been introduced an apple by the 
means of four senses, seeing, touching smdU 
ing, tasting. The grunt of approval m a pqg 
becomes a quadruple cry in a ratioiad 
animal : 

I-see^pple. 

I-touch-apple. 

I-smell-apple. 

I-taste44)ple.* 

Then vi rationis, because it is a rational 
mmd belonging to an "articulate-speaking 
man," " apple" is budded off into an rnde* 
pendent word, to be applied to the same 
object uixler any other circumstances. Let 
us suppose a child saying, " Thes," Put thou, 
" Dos," Give thou, " Tithes," Thou puttest* 
"Didos," Thou givest, that is instinctivdf 
using a similar element in the cry (in this 

* Profetsor Earie, in his ^English Grmmmar," ven. 
tures as far as the **seemiiig paimdcn" tkot tki tmkmet 
^ ike raw wmttrmi pftke wrL 
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case " s") to express a similar element in the 
feeling. Then by generalisation this common 
element, the " s," is budded off into ** su," 
Thou. 

Why the human mind should take one 
inflectional form rather than another we 
can no more determine than why a dog 
should growl when he is angry, why a man 
should shake his head when he means to 
deny, why he should nod when he means to 
assent. It is true that horizontal lines con- 
vey the impression of unfixedness, and 
vertical of fixity; but why? We are not 
attempting to discuss all the causes at work 
that have made any given language such as 
it is. There may be a thousand modifying 
influences at work, climate especially ; for 
we suppose it would have been impossible 
for an Athenian to have retained his pure 
Attic accent in the fogs and mists of Ice- 
land. We do not deny the processes of 
combination, contraction, and substitution \ 
but we contend that language owes its origin 
mainly to a natural growth, an instinctive 
development of independent organisms, 
which we venture to compare to the repro- 
duction of the zoophytes by gemmation. 

R. Henniker. 




£n>enbiture of Ebwarb \\\. 

By Sir James H. Ramsay, Bart. 

|H£ subjomed extracts from the pub- 
lic records of the reign of Ed- 
ward III. having been made for 
the purposes of a work which 
could not reproduce them in extmso^ it has 
been thought well to offer them to the public 
through the columns of The Antiquary. 
No apology need be offered for the publica- 
tion of these interestmg statistics, which have 
never appeared in print except in the case of 
the Issue Rolls of the 44th year, which were 
printed by Mr. Francis Devon, late of the 
Record Office. The student perhaps should 
be warned that the Issue and Receipt Rolls for 
the entire reign of Edward III. were ar- 
ranged in wrong order by Mr. Devon. Ed- 
ward III. was crowned on the ist February, 
1327, during the currency of a Michaelmas 
term ; the receipts and expenditure for the 
rest of that term were therefore entered as 



of Michaelmas term — Michaelmas term in 
the first year — in strictness, perhaps, Michael- 
mas term ending in the first year. The ensuing 
term was Easter in the first year ; and the 
term after that became Michaelmas in the 
second year, or Michaelmas ending in the 
second year. Mr. Devon, assuming that 
Easter in the first year must precede Michael- 
mas in the first year, began the series with 
the Roll for the former term, continuing with 
that for the latter term, and so on, first 
Easter and then Michaelmas throughout the 
reign ; 'the result being that no account was 
given of the expenditure from February to 
Easter, 1327, while a Roll was offered for 
Michaelmas, 1377, months after Edward III. 
was dead. This mistake affects the chrono- 
logy of all the extracts from the Michaelmas 
Rolls printed by Mr. Devon, and also the 
entire Roll of Michaelmas 44 printed by him. 
The reader will be struck with the extra- 
ordinary fluctuations of an expenditure which 
could vary from 10,000/. or 11,000/. to 
154,000/. in the half-year. In substance, 
peace or war made all the difference, but 
there was also a general tendency towards 
increased expenditure as the reign went on. 
The receipts apparently varied as much as 
the expenditure ; wherever the totals of the 
Receipt Rolls have been noted they have 
been found to approximate closely to those 
of the corresponding Issue Rolls ; and this, 
in fact, was a matter of necessity in those 
days of " hard" money, where the disburse- 
ments were limited by the amount of cash 
which in one way or another could be made 
available for the purposes of the Exchequer. 
Entries of payments are frequendy found 
cancelled by reason of the subsequent resti- 
tution of the tallies for pa3rment tendered to 
the creditors. These " restored" tallies ap- 
pear to have been dishonoured drafts, 
brought back to the Exchequer because the 
persons on whom they were drawn had re- 
fused to cash them. 

The expenditure for the fint term, or 
rather half-term of the reign (7 February — 
18 April, 1327), is large — ^viz., 44,022/., 
the amount being swelled by payments 
made for the expenses of Queen Isabella's 
descent on England. The half-yearly 
amounts then run from 10,000/. to 21,000/. 
till we come to Michaelmas 1331-32, when 
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the total rises to 59,776/. 9^. 9^^. ; the 
amount being probably due to preparations 
for war with Scotland, and the funds being 
doubtless provided by the Bardi, Peruzzi, 
and other merchants, as the king's revenue 
at that time did not amount to anything like 
that sum. The expenditure again fluctuates 
between 17,000/. and 73,000/. per term, till 
we come to Easter, 1337, and Michaelmas, 
1337-38, when the totals sprung up to 
1379000/. and 130,000/. These enormous 
sums — which were only reached twice again 
during the reign — were due to reckless sub- 
sidies to Flemish and German auxiliaries, 
and other preparations for the war with 
France, idiich may be said to have begun in 
July, 1338 ; the war with Scotland still con- 
tinuing. By this time the king's revenues had 
largely increased through the liberality of 
Parliament; but a very considerable pro- 
portion of the money spent must have been 
derived from the loans, the non-payment of 
which involved the Florentine merchants in 
general bankruptcy in January, 1345.* The 
expenditure again fluctuates in the same 
strange way from 7,000/. to 93,000/., which 
was the sum spent in Michaelmas term 
1 34^^43- Of this sum 65,000/. was spent in 
one week — the week ending 19th October, 
1342 — 61,000/. being taken out for the king's 
expedition to Brittany. This money was 
found by William de la Pole and Company. 
The item does not appear in the correspond- 
ii:^ place on the Receipt Roll, therefore we 
cannot say whether the money was repaid or 
not ; but, in general, the king's practice ap- 
pears to have been to repay the home loans, 
which were usually of moderate amount, but 
not the foreign loans, which were usually of 
large amount 102,000/. was the sum spent 
in the term, Michaelmas, 134^-46, the term 
preceding the Cr^y campaign. For the 
next eight years the average must be struck 
somewhere between 37,000/. and 87,000/. 
In Easter term, 1355, offensive and defensive 
measures in Gascony, Picardy, Scotland, 
and the home coasts, brin^ up the amount 
to 136,000/. The climax is reached in the 
summer of 1369, when the preparations for 
the renewed war with France, after the rup- 
ture of the peace of Bretigny, produce an 

• Sec Stubbs' "Const Hist," ii. 397, citing J. 
ViSMiL 



expenditure for Easter term of 154,000/1 
Down to Michaelmas, 1375, the annual totals 
continue very heavy. 

Where the totals are given in exact figures, 
the sums are those found added up at tiie 
ends of the Rolls. Where the totals are given 
in round numbers the totals are wanting on 
the Rolls, and the sums given are the pro- 
duce of the daily or weekly totals found on 
the Rolls, without the shillings and pence; the 
round numbers therefore are always under the 
mark. 

The detaib of the expenditure of the 44th 
year will be examined with interest That year 
was selected because the Rolls were in print 
The expenditure was heavy, but not of the 
heaviest, the amount having been exceeded in 
eleven other years. Ifwe blend the two terminal 
totals, the reader will see that out of a grand 
total of 149,261/., war accounts for 87,966/. 
public works (without fortifications) take 
33 73/^9 And the king for his private imvouched 
expenditure 8566/. Edward IIL was in the 
habit of drawing large sums in this manner, 
sometimes going down in person to the 
Exchequer to see the money duly told out 
by the chancellor and treasurer. On the 
24th May, 1368, he drew 19,000/. in this 
manner, the money being stated to be part 
of King John's ransom or "finance." It 
will be seen that the Royal household ab- 
sorbs four times as much as all the rest of 
the public service. As a further instance of 
the king's extravagance, we may take the im- 
mense sum paid for the possession of Hiq^ 
de Chatillon, one of the French king's au[>- 
tains, who had been taken prisoner in ^^ 
autumn of 1369 by a private knight 

The results exhibited bv the analysis of 
the receipts for the twentieth year are not 
less curious. The ^ear is one of the heaviest 
available, the Receipt Rolls for some of the 
heaviest years being defective; and it is a 
fairly typical year, as the Crown was in the 
enjoyment of all, or nearly all, the regular 
revenues it ever possessed during this reign. 
The Customs were at their highest, or nearly 
so; the wool duty was at 40X. the sack, 
besides the '' Old Custom" of 6x. 8^. ; the 
dues on general merchandise were at the 
rates established in 1322 by Ed. II., and 
confirmed by Ed. III. in 1328.* The King 

* See StohU' ''Coast Hist," iL 525, 527. 
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had obtained a grant from Parliament in 
June, 1344, of a " fifteenth" from the counties 
and a '^ tenth" from the boroughs, for two 
years; with a grant from the cleigy in 
convocation of a " tenth" for three years : 
these were the r^ular grants asked* for in 
times of pressure, and few higher grants were 
ever made. The revenues of the " Priories 
Alien," ue.^ the monastic endowments at- 
tached to foreign houses, had been im- 
pounded in 1338 or 1339. If we blend the 
totals for the two terms, we get a grand total 
for the financial year from Michaelmas, 1345, 
to Michaelmas, 1346, of 158,590/. 13^. o\d. 
Of this sum the old landed and feudal 
revenues of the Crown only produce 
7360/. OS, id,) even if we add the two cog- 
nate heads of "Fines" and "Vacant Sees," 
the total is still imder 10,000/.; the receipts 
from the Mint and Exchange Offices at the 
Tower, and the dues of the Court of Chan- 
cery, add little more than 2000/.; the "Sun- 
dries" are practically made up of repayments 
of cash advances made firom the Exchequer 
to fisivoured individuals, and might really be 
struck out from both sides of the account For 
the huge balance of 133,000/. the King is de- 
pendent on Parliamentary taxation or loans ; 
and accordingly the grants of Parliament 
and Convocation (including Customs) supply 
75,000/., the ultimate deficit of 58,000/. being 
niade up by hand-to-mouth borrowing. 

The proportion contributed by the clergy 
is very striking — 24,410/., or, with vacant 
sees, 25,327/., as against 28,682/., which is 
the amount of the direct contributions of all 
the laity. The amount of the clerical tenth 
corresponds with the anticipations we should 
have formed firom previous calculations ;* but 
the amoimt of the lay subsidy does not In 
the eighth year of the reign it was arranged 
that the fifteenths and tenths should be levied 
at the same rates as in the previous year : 
those same rates of assessment were retained 
all through the reign, and the contributions 
therefore became fixed amounts, t But the 
Subsidy Roll of the forty-seventh year, printed 
by Mr. Topham, in the " Archaeologia," gives 
die amount, without Chester and Durham, as 
38,170/. 9^. 2^d,X We caimot oflfer any ex- 
planation of the discrepancy; but even 

♦ See Stubbs' " Const. Hist.," ii. 549. 
t See •• Rot. Pari.," ii. 371. 
:: Vol. vil 338. 



assuming that the highest figure gives the 
more correct amount, the total legitimate 
revenues of the Crown, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, would amount to only 110,000/. for 
the whole year, or 55,000/. for the half year, 
so that whatever more was spent, and the 
amounts overspent were enormous, must, 
apart from accidental windfalls, have been 
procured by either oppression or dishonesty. 
It will be seen that in the expenditure of the 
forty-fourth year, out of a total not much 
below the tofcaJ of the receipts for the twentieth 
year, the "loans repaid" stand for only 
1 2,249/. 4r. lo^^M^^^^QSt 58,066/. 19X. 10^. 
borrowed on the other side of the account 
The analysis of the items has not been found 
firee of difficulty ; a margin of allowance for 
errors must be claimed, but the results are 
believed to be substantially correct :— 

Table I. 

Issui Rolls, EdML {Partly frotn the Pell Rolls, partly 
from tki Auditors Rolls, in the Record Offie^. 

Year of 
reign. A.D. Term. Amount. 



I 1327 
— 1327 



1327-8 
I3»8 



( Easter (Easter^ 
(to Mich. 1 327. )j" 
( Michaelmas. 



o o 



20^479 7 7 



1 ^- / 

{ (\lich. 1327 to > 

8.) ) 



8 



( Easter, 1 328 
Easter . 
1328-9 Mich. . 

1329 Easter . 
1319-30 Mich. . 

1330 Easter . 
( Mich, (no To- 

1 330-1 \ tals, weekly or 
( daUy.) 

1331 Easter . 
1331-2 Mich. . 

1332 Easter . 
1332-3 Mich. . 

1333 Easter . 

1333-4 Mich. . 

1334 Easter . 

1334-S Mich. . 

1335 Easter . 
1335-6 Mich. . 

1336 Easter . 
1336-7 Mich. . 

1337 Easter . 
1337-8 Mich. . 

13^ Easter . 

1338-9 Mich. . 

— 1339 Easter . 
>4 1339-40 Mich. . 

»,..« f Easter. (Rolls ^ 

- '^ 1 defective) { 
15 1340-1 Mich. . 



17,190 15 44 



16,471 
18,179 

21,149 
18,085 



10 

5 
o 

8 

II 



24 

7 

6 

94 
6i 



10 



II 



12 



13 



17,074 5 ^ 

59,776 9 9 J 

10,572 8 7 

26,036 16 9i 

22,817 10 8 

28,602 10 iq2 

17,330 16 9J 

56,120 14 o\ 

53,207 5 54 

47,061 o o 

73,762 o o 

39,611 o o 

137,641 19 24 

130,094 3 5 

35,187 5 6 

37,627 14 44 

40,129 3 24 

61,171 16 04 



7,522 o o 
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Table III. 

Analysis of Items of Expenditure in Issue RoH^ Easter^ 
44 Edward III, (22 April, 1370 A? a a Sept. 1370). 






»» 



I. Civil Sen-ice, as before 

3. Household, 

3. Privy Purse, 

4. Buildings, 

5. Naval and Military, 
$. Pensions and Gifts, 

7. Loans Repaid, 

8. Advances (to be repaid), 

9. Hugh de Chatillon, balance 
la Lions and Leopards . 

II. Sundry . 



Tablb IV. 
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3i633 
208 
46,044 19 

a.378 3 
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34 

14 
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74 
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Analysis of Receipts of Michaelmas Term, 
Edward III, {ist Oct. i^$ to 10 Apl, 1346). 

I. Old Crown Revenues : County, 

burgh, and hundred fenns; 

quit rents ; forest receipts ; 

profits of escheats, forfeitures, 

wardships, marriages, &c. . ;f5,o6o 7 24 
3. Fines 547 2 44 

3. Vacant Sees and Abbeys . 77k 3 6 

4. Customs 6,878 7 2) 

5. Receipts of Hanaoer in Chancery 

(enrolment of oeeds. &c) 

6. Profits of Mint and Exchange 

Offices at Tower . 

7. Fifteenths and Tenths from 

Coonties and Boroughs voted 
in Parliament 

8. Tenths from Clergy voted in 

Convocation 

9. "Priories Alien,** impounded 

by king .... 
la Arrears of Wool Grants from 

I2th and 15th years 
II. Sundry (chiefly cash advances 
from Exchequer repaid) 
. Loans— Home Loans 

repaid ultimately .;f27,772 6 6 « 

Foreign Loans not 
repaid . . 13,333 6 5 

4M05 12 II 



12 



269 10 24 
1,280 3 84 

27,844 6 4i 

14,870 18 9 

2,796 19 10 

1.524 3 4 
4.7^2 19 104 



;f «o7,735 15 34 



Table V. 



Analysis of Receipts of Easter Tenn^ 20 Edward III, 
(April 2$ to Sept, 20, 1346). 



1. Old Crown Revenue 

2. Fines 

3. Vacant Sees and Abbeys 
4* Customs • • • 

q. Receipts of Hanaper 
S. Exdumge, &c. . 
2- Fifteen&s and Tenths 
ft. Tenths from Ckxgy • 



;t2,299 13 44 

499 i8 "J 

142 15 3 

171670 7 II 

495 8 « 

171 16 II 

838 3 2k 

5,358 2 64 



Table V. —{continued,) 
9. Priories Alien .... ;^i,384 18 4 

10. Arrears of Wool Grants . 121 il 4 

11. Sundry, as before 4,910 14 11 

1 2. Loans repaid ulti- 

mately . . ;^I4,7I2 16 o 
Ditto not repaid . 2,248 10 ii 

'6,961 6 I I 

;f 50,854 17 9 




Zbc SicQc of Colcbester. 

[Concluded from page 2$.) 

UNDAY, yuly 2.— Strong guards 
kept that night to prevent the 
Besiegeds escape Northwards, we 
having notice of their intention. 
Monday^ 3, and Ttusday^ 4. — Little of mo- 
ment happened except a Porter, or Chamber- 
Iain, coming from the Bell, in Grace^hurch- 
street, stole into the Town, with intelligence 
of the Earl of Holland's raising an Army in 
and about London for their relief. 

Wednesday^ 5. — ^The Besieged sallied out 
with a strong party, commanded by Sir 
George LisUy surprised our Guard at East- 
bridge^ and gained two Drakes, but advancing 
to Uie main Guard, were routed by CoL 
Whalers Horse, commanded by Major 
SwcUiow ; 19 slain on the place, the Drakes 
recovered, and our former groimd also; 
Lieut-CoL Weston^ Lieut CoL Weeks^ and 
80 odd Prisoners were taken, most of them 
sore cut for shooting po}'soned bullets (20 of 
them died the next day). On our part we 
had slain Lieut. Col. Shambrooke and some 
others of Col. Needhatris Regiment, who 
were engagedi Capt. Moody on our side 
wounded, and/ taken prisoner, and one Lieu- 
tenant and Ensign, and 40 private Soldiers 
of ours taken prisoners also. 

Friday^ 7. — Col. Scroop sent from the 
Leaguer by our General with a Regiment of 
Horse, to engage the Forces under the Duke 
oi Buckingham and Earl oi Holland^ got into 
a body to raise the Siege. 

Saturday y 8. — News of Col. Rossiter'sroMi- 
ing the Pontefract Forces at WUloughby field, 
where 3 Troops of the Army were engaged 
and many of the men wounded ; Col. General 
Sir Philip Moundon^ Major General Biron^ 
and divers Officers of quality, taken prisoners 
by CoL EossiUr. 
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Sunday^ 9. — News of the Earl of Holland 
and Duke of BtukinghanCs being routed in 
Surryy and of the Lord Villiers being slain 
by Sir Mich€ul La^esey and Major Gibbons^ 
who commanded a party of Horse of the 
Army. 

Monday^ 10. — Several of the Besieged 
came away to us ; news came this Day of the 
taking of 600 Horse in Northumberland^ and 
of Sir Francis Ratdiff, CoL Tempest, Col. 
Grey^ and other prisoners, taken by Col. 
IMburn. 

Tuesday J 11. — We had a Gunner and a 
Matrose shot, as they were battering St 
Mary's steeple. News came this Day of the 
Earl of Holland's being taken prisoner by 
Col. Scroop, and Sir Gilbert Gerrard, and 
others of quality, and that CoL Dalbeer was 
slain, and their whole force dispersed at St, 
NeoCs^ in Huntingdonshire, 

The 12 and 13. — Little of moment hap- 
pened, only Mr. yohn Ashbumham oflfered 
in exchange for Sir William Massam, but 
not accepted ; and this Day the messenger 
who came to Our General with a Letter of 
the taking of Waymer [Walmer] Castle, in 
Kent, took his opportunity and carried it 
into Colchester, to the Lord Goring, and took 
up arms there. 

Friday, 14. — ^The new Battery being raised 
against SL yohn's from the Lord Luca^s 
House, 2 pieces of cannon played thence, 
made a breach in the wall: The Soldiers 
entered, fell on immediately, drove the Be- 
sieged out of the first Court-yard into the 
Second, and thence into the Gate-house, and 
the same day a strong party of Horse and 
Foot fell upon the Hyth and stormed the 
Church, and took all the Guard therein pri- 
soners, being about 70, and that Night we 
possest ourselves of the Hyth, and a great 
part of the Suburbs, which much troubled 
the Besieged: the Suffolk foot did well in 
this service. 

Saturday, 15. — The Gate-house being a 
place very considerable and mighty advan- 
tageous for us, Our General resolved to storm 
the same, though it had a strong work before 
it, whereupon 6 Soldiers, for 3 shillings a 
piece, undertook to throw in Granadoes, and 
20 men to cany ladders for haif-a- crown 
apiece, and a commanded party of Foot to 
storm, led on by Major Bescoe ; which accord* 
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ingly they did as soon as 8 pieces of Cannon 
had given fire upon the Besieged, and the 
Granadoes did great execution, the Ladders 
were placed with much advantage, the Be- 
sieged much dismayed, forced to quit their 
works and fly into the Gate-house, one 
Granadoe kindled their Magazine and blew 
up many of the Besieged, the rest were taken 
prisoners and slain: the Prisoners confest 
they were above a hundred in the Gate-house 
and work, and few of them could escape; 13 
at one place were pulled out the next Day 
from under the rubbish. This night the 
Besieged endeavoured to escape with their 
Horse, commanded by Sir Bernard Gascoipu, 
and past the River between the North- Bridge 
and Middle- Mill, and had the Miller for their 
guide; but the Miller, when he came into the 
Closes, ran away, and the Pioneers after him, 
and our centinels giving fire, the Besieged 
retreated : the Suburbs were fired in 6 or 7 
places, which burnt in a most dreadful man- 
ner all night long, that the town might be 
seen almost as well by Night as by Day, so 
great was the Flame. And on Sunday, the 
16 other streets were set on fire, with design 
to consume the whole Suburbs, but by Uie 
industry of the inhabitants and Soldiers it 
was prevented. This Day our General had 
certam intelligence, that an Army of Scots 
under Duke Hamilton had invaded the 
Kingdom and joined the Cavaliers under 
Langdale, 

Sunday, 16, — Our General sent a summons 
again to surrender the Town : The Lord 
Goring, Lord Capell, and Sir Charles Lucas 
jointly returned answer (in 'writing), under 
their hands to our General, That if the 
Trumpeter came any more with such a sum- 
mons, they would hang him up. The condi- 
tions then offered to the Soldiers were 
Liberty, and Passes to go to their several 
homes, submitting to the authority of Parlia- 
ment 

Monday, 17. — Again more houses were 
fired towards the North-street and other 
places. This Day our General had certain 
news brought him of the Surrender of Pem^ 
brook Town and Castle, Langhorn and Poyer 
submitting their lives to mercy. 

Tuesday, \Z, — ^Their Horse again attempted 
to break through towards the North, but were 
beaten in again« 
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Wednesday^x^, — Seventeen of the Besieged 
this day came over to us, and their Horses 
were all drawn this Day into the Castle- 
yard, and a certain number out of every 
Ttoop was chosen to be killed, and there 
were told in the Castle Bailey 700 Horse 
belonging to the Soldiers. 

Thursday^ 20. — They killed their Horses ; 
one Butcher ran away rather than he would 
do it The Besieged at Night drew out their 
Horse at 12 of the clock, and afterwards at 
2 of the clock in theMofning to escape, but 
our men were in such readiness they durst not 
advance. 

Friday^ 2 1.— News came of Capt BatterCs 
Revolt to the Revolted Ships, deserting the 
Parliament, and turning to the King. 

Saturday y 22. — Several Soldiers ran from 
the Besieged, much complaining of their diet 
in Horse-flesh ; and a Trumpeter was this Day 
sent again to expedite the exchange of Sir 
William Massam for Mr. Ashbumham^ but 
the Besieged refused it, as also to admit of the 
exchange of the rest of the committee, though 
they had Gentlemen of very good rank offered 
for them (quality for quality) in exchange. 

Sunday ^2^. — The Besieged roasted a Horse 
near the North-bridge, to make the Soldiers 
merry at the entrance with such diet ; this Day 
our General had intelligence of Col. Lamberts 
engagement with the Scots^ near Appleby \ 
where above 200 Scots were slain, CL Harri- 
son and others on our part wounded. 

Monday y 24. — Nothing of moment 

Tuesday , 2 5 . — The Besieged had a hot alarm 
round the town about 1 2 at night, and a party 
in the meantime fired the middle Mill, with 
the loss of three men, and cut off" a sluice, but 
the Fire did not take, so the design proved 
ineffectual at that Time ; at the same tune we 
shot 20 Arrows (with papers of advertisement 
affixed) into the Town, to undeceive the 
Soldiers ; acquainting them with what con- 
ditions were offered diem, and shall still be 
made good unto them, iif they come out ; 
which coming to some of their knowledge 
above 200 came out by that Day 7 Night. 

Wednesday y 2\, — Nothing of moment 

inursdayy 27.— A Troop of Lord CqpelPs 
sallied out, and took 3 or 4 tnen, as they were 
working upon the line, near St BotolpJCsy and 
wounded i miserably, being a country Soldier 
and but a Spectator. 



Friday y Saturday y and Sunday y 28, 29, and 
30. — Nothing of moment 

Monday 31. — In the Night about 20 of 
them with Spades, 6 only having Muskets, 
past the first centinel as Friends, saying, they 
were come to make an end of the Work 
where they wrought the Night before, but 
were fired upon by the Second Guard, had a 
Lieutenant slain, and retreated, and took a 
Serjeant with them Prisoner. 

Tuesdayy Aug, i. — A Comet, Quarter- 
master, Corporal, and i Trooper came away 
witli their Horses. 

Wednesday 2, and Thursday 3. — There 
came several Soldiers fi-om the Besieged, 
much complaining of their ill diet with Horse- 
flesh, and said it was attended with gentle- 
women in white gowns and black hoods 
(meaning Maggots) so that they could not eat 
it, and that it had brought many of them to 
the Flux. 

MondayyT, — Nothing of moment happened : 
this Day it was resolved at a full Council of 
War, to proceed by way of Approaches in 
order to a Storm. 

Friday y 1 1. — Nothing of note. This Night 
30 Houses were burnt 

Tuesday y 15. — Many Men came over this 
Day from the Besieged, and the poorer sort 
of People began to rise for want of Bread. 

Wednesday y 16. — They rose in great Num- 
bers, and came to the Lord Goring s Quarters, 
some bringing their Children starved to death, 
they crying out as long as Horse-flesh, Dogs, 
and Cats were to be had, they did not com- 
plain. This Day the Mayor of Colchester 
sent a letter to the General. That the in- 
habitants might come out, for that they had 
no provision, it being all seized by the Soldiers. 
Our General returned answer, He pitied their 
condition, but to grant that, was to make the 
Town hold out longer, and did not stand with 
his trust to permit it. This Day we had the 
news of the killing and dispersing of the 
Prince's Forces, by some Horse and Foot of 
the Army, commanded by Col. Richy near 
Deaie\ and also of the regaining of Tinmouth 
Castle by Sir Arthur Haselrig, 

Thursday y 17. — The Lord Gcringy Lord 
Capelly and Sir Charles LucaSy who before 
threatened to hang our Trumpeter if he came 
any more with a message for a Parly, desired 
our General they might send to the Kin^s 
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Forces, and if they had not relief within 20 
Days, they would then Treat Answer was 
returned by our General, that he hop'd in 
much less Time than 20 Days, to have the 
Town without Treaty. All things are pre- 
I>aring in order for a Storm. 

I*ndayy\%. — No action but preparation for 
storm. 

Saturday^ 19. — ^The Besieged sent for a 
Treaty to surrender. 

Sunday, 2a — ^The General returned an 
answer to their offer for a Treaty, That all 
Soldiers and Officers under the degree (rf* a 
Captain (excepting such as have deserted the 
Army since the 10 of May last) shall have 
Passes to go to their several homes; and all 
Captains, and Superior Officers, wiUi Lords, 
and Gentlemen to mercy. 

Monday^ 21. — ^The Besieged turned out of 
the Town in the Night, many Men, Women, 
and Children, but the next Morning took 
them in again. 

Tuesday^ 22. — ^The Besieged sent out Major 
Sh^fieldy (me of the committee that was 
prisoner in Colchester^ that the^ would sur- 
render upon honourable conditions, and de- 
sired to know the meaning of the word Mercy. 
This Day the News of routing the Scotch army 
came, which we sent into the Town. 

Here Ends their Diary, 

APPENDIX. 

August 2^. — A Council of War was called 
by the Besieged, in which it was agreed to 
march out in two Bodies, and in a resolute 
manner to storm the Enemies Line, relieve 
themselves, or perish in the Attempt ; but a 
mutiny arising, the design was laid aside, and 
a treaty for Surrender agreed upon. 

August 27. — ^This Day Articles for and 
concerning the Surrender of the Town and 
Garrison of Colchester were agreed upon and 
signed. 

At^ust a8. — ^\Vhich on this Day were duly 
performed in every part, and about two 
o'clock in the afternoon General Fairfax 
entered the Town, and after riding round the 
same, went to his Quarters and appointed a 
Council of War, which met at the Moot Ifaff; 
Sir Charles Lucas^ Sir George Lisle^ and Sir 
Bernard Gascoigne were sentenced to die; the 
latter was reprievedi but die two fmner were 



Shot the same Evening on a green spot of 
Ground on the North side of the Castle, from 
whence their bodies were conveyed to St. 
Gile^s Church in this Town, and there pri- 
vately Interred. 

Their funerals were afterwards Solemnized 
in a magnificent manner, on the 7th of June 
1 66 1, and about the same Time, a black 
marble Stone was laid over die Vault, with 
the following Inscription, cut in very deep 
and large characters. 

Under this Marble ly the Bodies of the two 
fnost valiant Captains, Sir Charles Lucas, and 
Sir George l2sle, Knights, who for their 
eminent Loyalty to their Soverain, were on the 
Sixth day of August, 1648, by the command of 
Thomas Fairfax, the General of the Par- 
liament Army^ in cold blood barbarously mttr- 
dered. 

Colchester ; printed and sold bv W. KEVinut ; 
by whom will shortly be published a new Edi- 
tion of the History of the Siege of Colchester, \n 
M. Carter, Qoarter Master General in the King^s 
Forces daring the Siege. 



It may be added that the exact spot on 
which Sur Charles Lucas and Sir Geoige 
Lisle were executed is still shown, under the 
northern wall of Colchester Castle; and 
that to the present day the belief is most 
strong, not merely that the grass does not 
grow — ^which is a fact — but that it actually 
refuses to grow on the place where those 
gallant genuemen shed their \AocApro regtet 
patrid. 

Sir William Guise, President of the Bristol 
and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, 
writes to us in reference to the introductory 
paragraph of this paper, on page 2 1 : — " Why 
shoidd an historical event be termed ^ the 
resistance of a loy*al town to a body of 
fanatical and unprincipled rebels V It is 
surely time that thLi great contest should be 
treated historically, and with the cahnness 
and fieedom from passion which a lapse of 
more than two hundred years most amply 
justifies. I am one of those — in common, I 
apprehend, with the great majority of think- 
ing Englishmen — ^who feel thanknil that that 
contest terminated as it did There were ^reat 
principles at stake on both sides, and neither 

M a 
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the one party nor the other can justly be 
styled unprincipled. No doubt both parties 
to that quarrel wtx^ fanaiicai, as men are apt 
to be who are enthusiastically united in what 
they believe to be a good cause." 
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Oddinal Doted &i? 
I^obert £urnd. 

|R. W.McILWRAITH, of Dumfries, 
lately communicated to the Edin- 
burgh Daily Review the following 
interesting facts relating to the Poet 
Bums : — 

*' There has just turned up at Dumfries an 
old book which will possess considerable in- 
terest to students of the character of the Poet 
Bums. It is Volume VI. of * The Works of 
Lawrence Sterne, M.A.,* in seven volumes. 
(Thomas Armitage, Dublin, 1 779.) It seems 
to have belonged at one time to Bums, and 
the evidence of this is to be found in several 
characteristic notes on the margin of the 
pages in the poet's own handwriting. The 
volume includes ' The Koran, or Life and 
Character and Sentiments of Tria Juncta in 
Uno, M.N.A., or Master of No Arts.* It 
contains 203 pages, and at page 146 Bums 
has commenced to give expression to his 
feelings as he read. Paragraph 166 of the 
text is as follows : — ' I never drink ; I cannot 
do it on equal terms with others. It costs 
them only one day, but me three — the first in 
sinning, die second in suffering, and the third 
in repenting.' Upon this Bums says : — * I 
love drinking now and then ; it defecates the 
standing pool of thought A man perpetually 
in the paroxysms and fevers of inebriety, 
like a half-drowned, stupid wretch condemned 
to labour imceasingly in water, but a now and 
then tribute to Bacchus is like the cold bath 
— bracing and invigorating.' " — R, B. 

I quote (adds Mr. Mcllwraith) a few more 
paragraphs, and give the Poet's comments in 
inverted commas.: — 

169. — Free thinkers are generally those 
who never think at all. — " Quibble." 

44 (part iii.) — St. James says — Count it 
all joy when you fall into divers temptations. 
— " Ah." 



53. A lady of my acquaintance told me 
one day, in great joy, that she had got a 
parcel of the most delightful novels to read 
that she had ever met before. They call 
them Plutarch's Lives, said she. I hap- 
pened, unfortunately, to inform her ladyship 
that they were deemed to be authentic his- 
tories, upon which her countenance fell, and 
she never read another line. — " Good." 

53. A servant-maid I had once — her name 
was not Dorothy — ^retumed home crying one 
day because a criminal whom she had ob- 
tained leave to go to see executed happened 
to get a reprieve. — " Human nature." 

75. In this paragraph there are disquisitions 
on the inclination in the most indifferent 
cases to favour one side of a question more 
than another. Two men boxing, two horses 
mnning, two cocks fighting, two dogs snarl- 
ing— ^ven two fishwomen scolding, though 
all equally imknown— one will naturally take 
part with one or the other, we must deter- 
mine ourselves. — " Whim enters deeply into 
the composition of human nature — particu- 
larly Genius." 

95. I asked a hermit once in Italy how he 
could venture to live alone in a single cottage 
on the top of a mountain, a mile from any 
habitation ? He replied that Providence 
was his very next door neighbour. — "Ad- 
mirable." 

16. A very curious and authentic letter 
has been lately brought to light, firom the 
Queen of Scots to Elizabeth — ^which makes 
the latter's chastity* not so problematical a 
point as general history left it to be. See 
the Annual Register for 175^, page 323. — 
'' I would forgive Judas Iscanot sooner than 
Queen Elizabeth. He was a mercenary 
blackguard, she a devil, genuine, neat as im- 
ported firom — Hell." This note is written in 
pencil, but, though faint, is quite decipher- 
able. The phrase "genuine, neat as im- 
ported," smacks of the Excise. 

125. This paragraph tells the story of 
Count Gleichen, who was captured by the 
Saracens, gained his liberty by the aid of the 
Sultan's diaughter, obtained a dispensation 
from the Pope to keep two wives — ^his Chris- 
tian and Saracenic — ^lived happily with them, 
and erected a monument over their tomb. 

Query — " Is love like a suit of ribbons, 
that one cannot share it among womankind 
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without lessening the quantity each should 
have ?" (This note also is in pencil, and is 
not quite so l^ble.) 

138. It was said, very justly and refinedly, 
by a lady mentioned in one of Swiff s letters, 
that in men desire begets love, and in women 
love begets desire. — " True." 

100. A friend of mine once had conceived 
a particular aversion to persons who had 
been bom with red hair. He carried this 
strange prejudice to an extravagant length. 
He used to say that he could never conSde 
in a friend or a mistress of this complexion — 
for that the men were false and the women 
frisky. ....'* Golden locks are a sign of 
amorousness. The more love in a woman's 
composition the more soul she has." (This 
note, written originally in pencil, has been 
rewritten in ink.) "The Gowden Locks of 
Anna'* will at once occur to many readers. 

Since Bums' death, the volume, thus anno- 
tated by the Poet, has been in the possession 
of more than one person. It is now the 
property of the Rev. Mr. Dodds, chaplain of 
the Crichton Royal Institution at Dumfries. 




Cburcb 1?e0toration voitb 
£n>ertenced an^ Suoocdtions. 

PART I. 

is a matter of congratulation that 
church restoration has not been 
overlooked among the varied sub- 
jects to be treat^ in the Anti- 
quary. Indeed, it is a subject of para- 
mount importance ; the most valuable of the 
antiquities of our country being our ancient 
churches, of which the nation may well be 
proud. It is ours to enjoy and to study these 
works, and to profit by all they have to teach 
us; it is equdly our duty to uphold them 
lovingly, that we may haiid them down to 
porterity intact, and especially as fiuthful' 
evidences of their own history. 

Apart finom the grand minsters, of which 
we have so goodly a number, our coimtry 
contains about 12,000 parish churches of old 
date, to all of which should be applied the 
proper principles of restoration. 

The great revival of interest in these ancient 
bmldiiigs has now lasted for nearly forty years : 



during this period they have received more 
attention and expenditure than has ever been 
bestowed on churches during the same period 
since the introduction of Christianity into 
our land. Yet it is but too painfully true that 
this lavish use of money has often inflicted 
irreparable injury upon many of thek fabrics. 
Some have been so thoroughly renewed that 
the old work is gone ! in many the so-called 
restoration has been ;nore or less an 
injury to the ancient aspect of the build- 
ing; while the sacrifice of this has been 
no help to those high uses to which every- 
thing else must be made subordinate. This 
has been attended by a waste of funds, which, 
if rightly laid out, would have helped forward 
sound church restoration in many ways. 

After all these years, after all that has been 
spent, and all that has been done and written, 
a "Society for the Protection of ancient 
buildings" is found to be necessary, and trae 
principles have yet to be set forth by lovers 
of antiquity for the use of the custodians of 
our ancient churches. 

I do not, however, take a gloomy retro- 
spective view of what has been done, ^f ost 
of our churches that have been restored are 
well restored. Even in those where there 
are features to be regretted, there is really 
much that is good to call forth satisfaction — 
for at least the fabric has been rescued from 
decay for a length of years. 

We may indeed well congratulate ourselves 
that this age should be the one above all 
others remarkable for the calling forth of that 
spirit of self-sacrifice, without which these 
costly works, for so high an object, could 
never have been accomplished. With all this, 
however, and while there are among our 
workers many who have no need to be told 
what are the tme principles of church resto- 
ration, there are others who have but a very 
vague conception of the rudiments. Then, 
too, many of our best writers on this subject 
have their hands too fully occupied to give 
the length of time that maKers of detail 
demand, and without which, injury must be 
occasioned. 

We have recently seen a well-known archi- 
tect called upon by his clients to construct a 
high-pitched roof^ instead of a flat one, to an 
important abbey church.* Supposing the later 

* We refer to that of Su AIImuu. 
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flat roof to be past repair, no plan is more 
faultless than to restore a roof to something 
like its original pitch, particularly when, as in 
this instance, its presence would add so much 
to the dignity of the building. A new Society 
whose object is the protection of ancient 
buildmgs, aided by some of our best-known 
church architects, addressed some remon- 
strances upon the expediency of this course, 
without much avail, but with much expression 
of opinion upon the shortcomings of the work. 
A few weeks only pass, when, to the surprise 
of many, the same Society has to make an 
almost similar complaint against one or two 
of the very architects who had aided them on 
the former occasion, for an almost similar 
treatment of another laige building. Ob- 
servers of these matters might have thought 
that the remonstrances in the first case would 
have rendered extra care observable, even if 
diere were natural differences of opinion with 
respect to the state of repair of the superseded 
flat roof. Nevertheless in this vexy case we 
have testimony of the removal of an ancient 
string-course, without any necessity at all, for 
it could easily have been preserved, were the 
roof flat or high. We now hear that it is 
contemplated to destroy the fifteenth century 
west front, in order to erect a modem one in 
an earlier style. What can be thought of 
the knowledge of church restoration among 
its best professors, when this state of things 
prevails amongst us ? 

We go to one cathedral : firom a distance it 
appears very like a new building ; so large an 
amount of modem work has been added, 
while the expenditure has been unstinted. 
Others show screens removed, tombs taken 
up and shifted, roofs altered, floors relaid 
without regard to old slabs or other memorials, 
and many other works that an antiquary must 
deplore. 

Let us then look at certain features of 
church restoration which are wrongand should 
be avoided. 

Canterbury Cathedral once had a Norman 
west tower and a leaded spire. Both are 
swept away. 

But it may be said, and with reason, that 
many years comparatively have passed since 
this was done. Yet this spirit of bringing all 
ports of an ancient church to a so^alled har- 
mony is one of the most commcm and the 



most false principles in church restoration. 
In practice, however, it is more common for 
later work to be swept away, in order to sub- 
stitute our own notions of some earlier 
design. 

Who is there, of even limited knowledge, 
who cannot readily call to remembrance ex- 
amples of fifteenth century windows cut out 
and lancets inserted, good substantial flat roofs 
taken ofi'and higher ones substituted to agree 
with an older design, and in many cases 
where such works were not at all called for 
by the wants of the building ? 

Another common error shows itself in the 
treatment of stonework. Stonework is often 
found in a dilapidated state, some stones being 
decayed, but others not so. All is frequently 
removed, instead of the decayed ones only, 
and often many of those which are simply 
worn are also removed. Now a worn stone 
may benotat all an imsafe one, and there is no 
reason to object to it on account of its appear- 
ance; yet decayed and worn alike are often 
removed to the weakening of other parts of 
the work. In how many instances, even where 
this has not been done, has the work been 
subjected to a process of ^'combing down," 
with no object except to " smarten up" — as 
the workmen call it — ^the appearance of these 
buildings whose antiquity is dieir pride. 

Stone tracery especially suffers from treat- 
ment of both kinds — ^removal and scraping. 
I could name a large church, where only 
two summers ago I saw the heads of traceried 
windows worked out of large solid slabs of 
stone taken out and discarded because one end 
was decayed : this decayed part, with a little 
loving care, could readUy have been cut out 
and a new piece of stone inserted. As it was, 
leadwork with its iron bars, plastering, and 
face work, had to be cut through and 
disturbed. 

Restoration often means a destmction of 
old work which has survived the worst period 
of the last century, as wdl as tihe toodi of 
time, to be copied in these latter dftjfs in neir 
work : the old has disappeared to gi?e ptace 
to a new copy. 

Another error is noticeable in the treatmipl 
of woodwork. It is seldom llmt a -beiMD ii 
altogether worthless, and oAm iminr whidi 
are discarded could be qdkedi old beodies 
are capable of similar 
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The r^tazing of windows formerly inflicted 
serious injury to our churches. This is now 
less frequently the case, since unhappily the 
old glass is all but gone. Better attention is 
now also generally given to the replacing of 
small fimgments, but the havoc that has been 
made even in recent years is cause for serious 
regret Much care is very requisite in the 
treatment of glass. Even in a church 
where I bad taken the pains to specify how a 
few small fragments of stained glass were to 
be re&xed, the glazier calmly offered them to 
me "for myself," and I had great difficulty 
to get his work altered in order to insert 
ihem. 

As much injury to old stained glass has 
been occasioned by neglect in keeping the 
leadwork sound, as has ever been done by 
fanaticism, and the little that remains w^ 
require examination from time to time m this 
rented 

Religious bias — and few men in eamestare 
free frvm it — is another hindrance to correct 
restoration \ and an old church has been not 
unfr^iuendy the ground of contention for men 
of different schools, who for the fleeting 
fashion of the hour, will obliterate many 
marks of the pasL With coany, all woiki 
later than the Reformation are cast ont as 
unworthy to remain. The Church of Eng 
land has no reason to be ashamed, but far die 
re\-erse, of the last 300 years of her history. 
Yet the treatment of her parish churches wQl 
sometimes lead us to think that such is die 
genoal feeling. 

In Mr. George Godwin's work on the 
"Churches ofLondon"{i838J, we have a view 
erf' an interesting little buildmg. There is a 
tare Elizabethan or Jacobean font, a galleiy- 
froat of the same date, and a later reredos 
with the peculiarity of the seven candlesticks, 
separately carved in oak, above its cornice. 
All this has gone, and in place of the screen 
ia (or was tvccntljr), a new and gaudy thing 
of modern ustc, quite out of keeping with 
the building. 

Then wc must not forget that there is the 
reverse of this daaa of treatment, though the 
pktnre is equally painfiiL 




t)i0torfc Doticeeof Kotberbam. 

IR. GUEST haslatelypublishcd some 
Historical Notices of Rotherham 
in a handsome folio volume,* the 
least merit of which is the fact that 
it contains upwards of 700 pages. Its intro- 
duction describes topographically and htt- 
torically the appearance of the country sur- 
rounding Rotherham at the earliest period of 
British history. The town itself is situated 
at the juncture of the Don with the Rother, 
and on land which bad once formed a portion 
of the Brigandne Forest ; and the inhabitants 
of the disuia were among those who offered a 
most determined resistance to the disciplined 
troops of the Roman invaders. 

The work is by the hand of one of the 
oldest of the citizens of Rotherham, who lets 
us know that he has already exceeded the 
Psalmist's"four-5core"years. The list of local 
and Qeighbouring aubsmbers contains many 
of the foremost luunes in the district ; but the 
character of tiie woric entitles it to a much 
wider circulation. Only 300 copies of the 
work are struck off, of which 50 ore on large 
paper. 

It would be a fortunate day for antiquaries 
and arctueologists if evei^ large and important 
town in England had in it so zealous, en- 
thusiastic, and able an annalist as Mr. GuesL 
We use the word " annalist" designedly, for 
in bis prefiuK Mr. Guest modestly declines 
to be r^arded as an "historian," asking 
credit for- being nothing more than a " ctd- 
lector and compiler ;" this, as be too modestly 
writes, " implies on my part only diligent re> 
search, instead of my aspiring to the chair of 
the learned histcwian, to which I have do 

We are not quite sure that we could grant 
this request, did we not remember that thou|^ 
Herodotus writes somewhat to the same 
effect, still everybody who delights in hii 
" researches" is willing to concede to him the 
name of the " Father of History." 

However, without stopping to dispute 
about lumes, let us at once say that M>. 
Guest has spent several of the ripest years of 
his life in unearthing a large mass of valuable 
' HUtoric Notices of Rothcrtuun, Eccleuutiol, 
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manuscript documents which relate to Rothcr- 
ham,aiid which have hitherto lain buried away 
in the vaults of the Record Office and of the 
British Museum, and in the Churchwardens' 
accounts of his native ton-n. And these he 
has so arranged and methodized as to pro- 
duce what we should decidedly call a very 
iateresting and instructive narrative. This 
he commences with a brief outline of the 
days of the Romans in Britain, and their 
contests with the painted Brigantes of York- 
shire ; describing their roads and their camps, 
and stations on and near the Don Next he 
shows us the British encampments by wh ch 
the neightxnirfaood of Rolherham was fortified 
against the nvaders and relates how after 



town was made by the granting of charters 
establishing a market and a fair ; and he 
brings before us the beauty and magnificence 
of its parish church under the fostering care 
of Archbishop Rotherham, with all the state 
and attractiveness of a local minster. It is 
pleasant to leam from a writer like Mr. Guest, 
whose sympathies are by no means on the 
side of the Roman Church, that the Abbots 
of Rufford did not misuse the power and in- 
fluence which they enjoyed as Lords of the 
Manor of Rotherham, but were " identified 
m every way with the earl est c vilization of 
the townsh p 

Mr Guest s of opm on that the original 
structure of the church at Rotherham was 




THE CHAPEL ON THE BUDGE. 



the Conquest the site of the present town was 
gtanted by the conqueror to his half-brother, 
the Karl of Mortain, dispossessing its Saxon 
owner, Aeon ; how he conferred on him the 
Manor, with its church and its mill, with its 
right of pasturage in the adjacent meadows, 
and of pannage for swine ; and how from him 
again the Manor passed to the De Vescis. 
He gives us the ownere' early charters re- 
lating to the Manor, the church, and its 
lands, and the bestowal of, the latter at 
the beginning of, or just before, the reign of 
Edward I., on the monks of the powerful 
Abbey of Rufibrd. He shows us how the 
next step in the growth and prosperity of the 



Saxon, but that it was afterwards absorbed in 
a larger Norman building, to which the Abbot); 
of Rufibrd and Clairi^ux added in later 
times a Decorated nave and tower ; though 
he is not clearly convinced what share in the 
work belonged to the Abbey and what to 
Archbishop Rotherham. It is agreed, how- 
ever, that, as it now stands, having been sub- 
jected to a restoration by the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott, it is a magnificent specimen of the 
Perpendicular style, and one of the finest 
parish churches in Yorkshire. The old Town 
Hall and Market House of Rotherham, Mr. 
Guest tells us, was of far more recent date 
than the. Church, being built almost entirely 
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of wood ; and there is a quaintness about the 
building which makes us anxious to reproduce 
it in our columns, as happily we are permitted 
to do by the courtesy of the author and pub- 
lisher. 

We must leave Mr. Guest to describe the 
other interesting parts of his town as it was 
four hundred years ago; its Jesus College, 
— the creation of Archbishop Rotherham j — 
its ancient gates, its gilds, and its '' cudcing 
stool;" on each of which subjects our 
readers will find information between pages 
53 and 86. His chapter on the biography 
of Archbishop Rotherham, the great Church- 
man and statesman, and the chief benefactor 
of his native town, is also well deserving of 
perusal, as a most successful attempt to re- 
habilitate a worthy, all but foigqtten outside 
and away from his native Yorkshire. This 
chapter, we should add, is mainly taken 
from the MSS. of the Rev. W. Cole in 
the British Museum. Not less interesting 
are the chapters devoted by Mr. Guest to 
the histoiy of the wayside Chapel on the 
Bridge over the Don, to the^ history of the 
Grammar School, to the details of the Parish 
Church, before and subsequent to its restora- 
tion; to the Court-Baron of the Manor, to the 
various grants from the Crown, and to the 
history of Nonconformity in Rotherham. 
We have to thank him also for a transcript of 
the church register in 1538. But perhaps the 
very best and most valuable portion of his 
work is the biographical prut, devoted to 
sketches of the uves of distinguished men 
who have been connected with Rotherham by 
birth or residence, such as Bishop Sanderson, 
whose portrait figures here as a large illustra- 
tion, uniform with that of the /^hbishop 
above named > Ebenezer Elliot, the '' Corn- 
law Rhymer," and the Walker fisunily, who 
established here what in their rime were the 
laigest iron works in England, and in whose 
yards Southwark Bridge was cast. Essays on 
Roman Rotherham, Roman roads, and the 
geology of the neighbourhood of Rotherham, 
will attract the attention of those who make 
such subjects their own special study. 

As for the book itself, it would not be fair 
to dismiss it from notice witliout adding that 
it is in every way a noble specimen of print- 
ing, and that the paper and binding quite 
correspond in excellence with the typography, 



which we should imagine has never been 
equalled yet, and certainly never surpassed, 
in any book printed far away from the 
metropolis. 
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Royal Windsor. By W. Hkpworth Dixon. 
4 vols. (Hurst & Blacken, j879-8a) 
HE completion of this work was the 
very last literary task to whidb its 
lamented aathor set his hand. As his 
daughter touchingly tells us in a prefatory 
note, the revision of the proof sheets of the 
later volumes engaged him up to a late hour on the 
26th of December, and early^the next morning his 
spirit had passed away. The first two volumes, 
originally published in 1878, have attained the 
honours of a second edition, and the third and fourth 
volumes have reached the public as a posthumous 
work. Mr. Hepworth Dixon, although m the early 
port of his career he showed little or no sympathy 
with the past, became as years rolled on an accom- 
plished and even learned antiquary, and his book on 
"Her Majestv's Tower" threw a halo of romance 
around the ift'alls of that historic buildii^ which they 
had never before possessed. In the same spirit Mr. 
Dixon took in hand the preparation of tne work 
before as which his power of description has changed 
from a dull topo^phical and historical record into a 
lively and piaphic narrative, which the reader who 
once takes it fairly in hand will be slow to lay aside. 
Mr. Dixon, by special permission of Her Majesty, 
has had access to all the stores of the Royal library, 
and, accompanied by General Ponsonby and Sir John 
Cowell, he has inspected at his leisure every portion 
of the Royal palace and fortress ; and what he has 
seen he has investigated au fond. In consequence, 
the bluff chalk hill has revealed to him its mysteries, 
and he has been able to fix the actual residence of 
several of our monarchs, and to identify the actual 
scenes of many local events hitherto associated with 
the castle by tradition. He traces Windsor back to 
the Saxon times, when it was only a forest, and 
records the foundation of a castle on its heights by 
William the Conqueror, whose eye was always keen 
in notinjg the military advantages of every place in 
his dommions. He records the fortunes of the castle 
through the Norman and Plantagenct times ; brings 
before ns the Scottish King a prisoner in its keep ; 
then tells us of the Tudors and Uieir associations with 
the place as a palace rather than as a fortress ; notes 
the connection of the spot with Chaucer and Shake- 
speare ; and has marked carefully and lovingly the 
sncoesaive additions and improvements made by the 
Stuarts and our present Rojial line from James I. to 
Queen Victoria. The style throughout u fascinating, 
reminding the reader in places of Uie graphic and pic- 
turesque style of Macaulay. The two last volumes 
have appeared since the new year came in, and are 
sure to reach the .same honour of a second edition 
which has already been accorded to the two former 



tmta. Onr anliqiiarian readers «iU be CKtremcIj 
intcnstrd b^ the mew of "Windsor in the Ptuitagenet 
period " an&itd to vcJume the first, thotnog how 
ibe triple character imiimMd on the Cullc by 
" Edwaid of Windior " still rcmuTU, and exhitutinf; 
in ihe opper ward, the middle waid, and the lower 
Wild, nspectiTclr, the "baily" of U)e King, of the 



and the altar of our national taint.' 

T%t JWragf, Baraulagt, and Knigktagt cj Ihe 

Britiik Emfirt, for iSStx By Joskph Fostxk. 

(NidKdiftSDni). 

TUi ii « Dew aifMiant for pnUic favour in a Geld 

wlieT^ from the very nature of the work, the number 

of TCtdci* U com|utatively limited. It ii a thick. 

bolkT Tolame, and in appconncc is all that could 

be dented for a work of this descnplion, being 

handioinely bouDd, aod pn>fiuely illustrated with the 

•raorial bearings of the several pcen and barooets. 




This iMIer feature of the work is puticaUily bold and 
strilung. and through the courtesy of the author we 
are enabled to give a couple of specimens (bong the 
shickls of Lord Forbes, and of Sir James Campbdl, 
Bart, of AberachiU, co. Perth], of the menti of 
which ow readen will be able to jodge for tbem- 
tehea. Tbe pedigrees of the peers, as Mr. Foster 
teUa 01 in b^ prebce, hare been based apon 
the works of Dngdale, Collins, DovgUt, and 
Lodge ; and (or tboae of the earner baronets, the 
adhor baa drawn upon those of Wotton and Betham. 
His ptfanaiy ot^ect appears to have been to produce a 
tueliu and trustworthy book of lefereikce — aocfa a book 
a* wooU MPP'T* ''* *• ciwdensed lona, the genealogi- 



blood raadons of every peer and baronet. It is 
doubtful, howeier, in our judgineBt, how (ar the aalhor 
has been justified in exceeding the rccoetUMd limits of 
the older woiksoTthis description, by the introduction 
of the issue of Ihe female members of the several noble 
houses ; — awl his rri^ation of some three-score 
h«roneti into a sort <S "limbo," which be c»tb 
"Chaos," is really another appeal to the Heralds' 




Colleee to come forward and 
authoritative opinion on the right o^ these gentlemeft 
to bear the blood-red hand, and to prefix " Sir" to 
their names. The offenders, we obKrve, are ptin- 
cipatly Scotch — the result of banwclcics in that 
kingdom being often granted to.hein )(eneraL 

Mattriaii for tlu HiOtry cf TJiamat Bteh^ Arrk- 
Hiief tf CoMttrtmry. Edited by the Rev. J axis 
Ckaigii Robektson, M.A., Canon of Canter- 
bury. Vol. IV. (RoUs Series. Longmans & Co.) 
In this volume Canon Robertson has included two 
further Lives of tbe Archbishop, one attributed to 
Rogtr de Pcotigny, the author of the second having 
been styled " Anonynms Lambelbienris," from the 
manuscript being preserved in the Lambeth Library. 
AAer these lives follow the first and third of the five 
short Pasaioiu included in Dr. Giles's collection ; the 
tract entitled "Summa Causae inter R^em et Tho- 
mam ;" and the " Causa inter Cantuarienscm Archie- 
piscopum et Episcopum Londonien.'iem, " which con- 
tains the a^umcnls from Roman and ecclesiastical 
law on both sides of the question between Thomas of 
Canlerbtiry and Bishop OiJbert Foliol ax lo tbe ex- 
ccotmanicatian nf the Bishop bv the Primate. Some 
e»tracts from the Chronicle of Baltic Abbey, which 
give a full account of the part which Becket, as the 
king's Chancellor, took in the contest between the 
Abbot of Battle and tbe Bishop of Chicbesler, are 
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also here inserted. We next have a composite life 
compil«i from the writing^s of four authors— John, 
Bishop of Charlres ; Alan, Abbot of Tewkesbury ; 
William, Sub- Prior of Canterbury ; and Master Her- 
bert, of Bosham, which is commonly known as the 
** Quadriiogus" True it is that Benedict, Abbot of 
Peterborough, also wrote some portion of the end, 
but, as Canon Robertson remarks in justification of 
the title, "there are never more than ^wr contributors 
to the storv, as Alan's narrative ends before that of 
Benedict begins." The volume concludes with a 
" Passion " from a MS. at Subiaco, which does not, 
however, add much to our historical knowledge. It 
i^ould be added that the learned Canon has suc- 
ceeded in tradne the Montpellier MS. of William of 
Canterbury's •* Miracula S. Thoma," which is now 
in the library of the School of Medicine at Mont- 

Sillier. In the collation of a portion of this MS. 
anon Robertson gives in extenso a version of the 
miracle " De Medico Ydropico,** the details of which 
wonderful cure are as strange as the remarkable 
vision of Becket's mother during her pregnancy, when, 
in the words of the chronicle, " visum est ei quasi 
Tamesis fluvius, qui Lundonias preter fluit, totus in 
ventrem suum per os influeret." 

Works similar to the one now noticed, in which a 
variety of scattered historical material is brought 
together in such accessible form, make the Rolls 
series of publications of inestimable value to all his- 
torical inquirers, and we trust that it may be long ere 
the Master of the Rolb shall deem it expedient to 
discontinue the formation of this grand corpus his- 
toricum. 

The Diocese of Killalot, from (he Reformation to the 
close of the \%th Century^ by the Rev. P. Dwyer 
(Hodges & Co., Dublin), is a learned and valuable 
contribution to the ecclesiastical annals of Ireland, 
and reflects equal credit on its author whether we 
rqgard him as a topographer or as an historian. To 
the see of Killaloe m the olden times were added 
three other sees, which rendered the united diocese 
co-extensive with the large and straggling county of 
Clare, and including a part also ofTipperary and 
King's Co. It was the scene of many stirring events 
in Church history, and witnessed a large part of the 
struggle of the Chieftains of Desmond. Accordingly 
it is fUll of curious anecdotes, which illustrate the 
inarmers of an age of chronic war&re, proving the 
Irish Establishment to have been in the i6th and 17th 
centuries an integral part of the *' Church militant." 
The work b adorned with some beautiful photographs 
of portraits of distingubhed bishops and other indi- 
viduals, and also of several interesting ecclesiastical 
structures. It comprises a copious appendix of 
original documents, arid a careful and elaborate index. 
It v& much to be wbhed that antiquaries in the sbter 
bland would set to work on corresponding histories 
of other dioceses : for, in spite of the many waves of 
civil war which have passed over Ireland, her 
treasures in thb direction would seem to be almost 
inexhaustible. 

Vox Vulgit a Poem in Censure of the ParKament of 
1 661, by G. Wither (Parker & Ca, Oxford and 



London), forms the second of the new series of 
reprints from the treasures of the Bodleian Library. 
Though it scarcely got beyond its first draft, the poem 
was voted so scandalous by the dominant party that 
its author was committed to the Tower for a year and 
a half. Its suppression by the Royalists makes the 
poem the more valuable as a reprint now, when the 
restless spirit of its author can do neither harm nor 
good. The reprint b edited by the competent hands 
of the Rev. W. D. Macrae. 



ne Prehistoric Use of Iron and SM. (Triibner.) 

Mr. St. John V. Day, C.E., late honorary libra- 
rian of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, has 
publbhed in an octavo volume the substance of three 
lectures which he delivered some time ago before 
that Society, in order to prove that the use of iron b 
at least as early as that of bronze or stone, and that, 
at all events, ethnologists are wrong in so constantly 
ascribing a comparatively recent &Xt for its intro- 
duction. Mr. Day brings forwanl a great manv 
illustratious of hb position from the explorations which 
have been made during the past quarter of a centurv, 
both in Egypt, on the site of Troy, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nineveh and Babylon ; and these seem 
to us sufficient to establish it. Hb object ultimately 
is to negative the favourite hypothesis of modem 
philosophers, that ancient nations all worked their 
way gradually from a low to a high state of refine- 
ment and civilisation. The author's style, however, b 
so very obscure that it is rather difficult in places to 
make out what he really does mean ; and it b to be 
hoped that this defect will be removed in ^ ne w 
edition. 



Miscdlanv Accounts cf the Diocese of Carlisle, by 
Bishop Nicholson (C. Thumam, Carlisle), b a reprint 
of the detaib of the primary vbitation of^Dr. William 
Nicholson, Bishop of Carlisle, in 1 700-1718, from the 
learned bishop's own autograph notes. It follows 
exactly the words and quaint spelling of its author, 
and b edited by Mr. R. S. FergusoiL F.S.A., under 
the auspices of the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Antiquarian and Archaeological Society. Hie work 
b interesting on account d: the many quaint peeps 
which it gives us of customs prevalent among the 
clerpy and laity of (>ueen Anne's reign, in the north 
of England — peeps which would have gladdened the 
heart of Macaulay. It shows, however, that the 
sacred fiibrics and their contents were sadly and db- 
gracefiilly neglected. In one parish, for instance, 
the clergyman does not reside at hb vicarage, but at 
" an alehouse on the road to Brampton, kept by hh 
wife or hb daughter." In another parish, where the 
parson and hb son were abroad, the Bishop could 
obtain an entry into the church only by '* pushing 
back the lock with hb finger," when he found the 
interior in a *'nasty and scandalous condition" fp. 21). 
It appears from hb account of another parish that the 
saints' bell was used to call the dissenters to church at 
the end of the Nicene Creed—- a custom which, if it 
was ever extensively practised, b at all events not 
very generally known. The Bishop has also placed 
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OQ pennanent record many interesting monumental 
inscripUons. The index at the end is exhaustive, 
tBtrodudng us to such " curiosa " as bequests for ale, 
dturdi libraries, chained books in chancels, burials 
without coffin, pigeons building and breeding in 
churches, schools ncld in churches, disputes about 
pews, dues for cow-s, tithe pigs, ducks, geese, bees, 
and wool, church furniture and Testments, &c. 

Ckrutian Care of the Dead and the Dying, by W. 
H. Sewell, Vicar of Yaxley, Suffolk (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co.), is a book of a religious as well as of an 
antiftuarian character. As coming partly under the 
latter category we have pleasure in certifying that it 
shows in detail the good work performed bv the Me- 
dixral Guilds in respect of the mterment of deceased 
brethren, and affords much information of a retro- 
spective character, and much for which we might 
look in vain to any other small work, the book, we 
should perhaps add, is published under the auspices 
of the Guild of St. Alban. 

Thi City Directory, 1880 (CoUingridce and Co.)t 
which has now reached its tenth year of publication, 
not only is most useful for the discovery of the present 
addresses of conuncrcial men and traders, but contains 
a variety of information respecting the foundation 
and past history of the City Companies which \%nll re- 
oommend it to the antiquarian reader. 

Tki Eiymoio^ of Derbyshire PUue-Nattus, by F. 
Davis (Bemrose, London and Derby), reprinted as a 
thin octavo volume from the journal of the Derbyshire 
Aidueological Society, gives in the form of a glossary 
or dictionary the meanings of most of the names of 
the Derbyshire parishes, tracing them up to the 
Anglo-Saxon ana other words from which they are 
compounded. Some of the derivations, of coarse, may 
be regarded as rather conjectural than * proven ;' but 
they form a most useful set of exercises to an Anglo- 
Saxon gnunmar, The use of such a glossary as 
applied to the nomenclature of a single county should 
be wdcomed by every student of the past ; for with 
only a little effort he could take it as a model and 
WM^ out the derivation of the names of his own 
neighbourhood. It should not be forgotten that names 
are the most enduring part of any loodity ; for, as Mr. 
Davis reminds us, forests and marshes and woods 
and rivers and lakes disappear, even the ocean 
changes its boundaries, but the local names arc 
" phSological fossils" as stable as the rocks and as en- 
during. The plan of the book will perhaps be best 
fathered from an example. " Stanley. (Dooms- 
day Book Stanlei.) In the Anglo-Saxon, *staen,' 
• Stan,'— 'stone,* and Meag,' Meah,* Mea,' 'lag/ 
'lah,' a meadow, field, land. "Stanton. 
(Doomsday Book Stantvn, Stantvne.) Anglo- 
Saxon • Stjen* — as above — and * tun'^^i town : the 
stone town, or town by the stone. Note : Fre- 
quently a stone was erected as a boundary mark, or 
as a monument to record the deeds of those who had 
distinguished themselves in ^^-ar ; and as an element 
in a place-name stone has often the one or the other 
signincatioQ." 

Elstetk^ a drama (Marsh and Co.. Fleet Street), 
will mid ^^'our in the eyes of our readers as embody- 
ing the main incidents of a tradition well-known in 



the south of Scotland, in which James IV., and 
Queen Margaret, 'Sir Alan Lockhart, the Earl of 
Home, Adam Hot Hepburn, second Earl of Both- 
well, and Alexander Stiuurt, the youthful Archbishop 
of St Andrews, who fell at Flodden, sustain the 
principal characters. 

The Myths and Legetids of Ancient Greece and /!o»u\ 
by E. M. Berens ( Black te), forming a volume in 
Blackie's Comprehensive School Series, bring before 
the youthful reader the substance of all those poetic 
legends and tales, which as children we read m the 
dull pages of Lempriere. The author has treated a 
most interesting subject in a manner which will give 
pleasure to children of a larger growth, and especially 
to students of " folk-lore.** The illustrations, in out- 
line, are full of grace and spirit. 

Bal/yshannon, its History and Aniiquitia, by II. 
Allingham (Londonderry, J. Montgomery), is one of 
those many local works to which the antiquarian 
societies have given birth, and we are glad to see that 
Ireland is following our example. Sallyshannon is 
one of the towns m Ulster which has figured in 
historv, both in *' the days of the O'Donnells" and in 
the Tudor and Stuart era. Its neighbourhood too 
is full of interest, with round towers, ruined abbeys 
and churches, and other scenes which cannot fail to 
interest the antiquary. The subject of the origin of 
manv local names has been treated in Mr. Alling- 
ham s pages with great ability. 

Old Times Revisited in Lymington, Hants (Hamil- 
ton, Adams & Co.), by E. King, is the title of an 
interesting and well compiled topographical and his- 
torical work, giving an account ot that ancient 
borough-town mnn the earliest times. Its author, 
being the mayor of the town, has had access to the 
most trustworthy sources of information, and he has 
used his opportunities most profitably. Tlie little 
book is so pileasantly put together, and contains so 
much pleasant and chattv information respecting ''old 
times, the borough charters, the parish registers, 
the plague, deaths and burials, elections, the "cuck- 
ing stool,* the poor laws, the market-place, the 

{>inory, &C., that we only wish it were larger and 
onger. It is illustrated by some quaint sketches of 
old houses in the town and seats in the neighbour- 
hood, among which may be mentioned Walhamptou 
and Pylewell. We may add that a chapter u 
devoted to the history of a single meadow aosc to 
the town, which has passed through various hands, 
and b mentioned in many legu and historical 
documents. 

British Military and NavcU Medals, 6*t*., by J. 
Harris Gibson (E. Stanford), is a re- issue in an en- 
larged form of a description of the chief British war 
medals, first published by Mr. Gibson in 1866. He 
has added to the contents of his first edition the 
medals for Abyssinia, India, and New 2^ealand, each 
being accurately — we might almost say numismatically 
—described. The book strikes us as likely hereafter 
to prove valuable as a cotemporary work of reference. 

The Guide to Monmouth (R. Wau^h, Monmouth) 
is one of the very best local topographical guides that 
we have seen, and its illustrations are equal to its 
matter. It embraces many places of interest in the 
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neighbourhood, such as Tmtero Abbey and Goodrich 
Castle. 

AndiHi Classics for En^ish Readers, (20 vols. 
Blackwood.) We have great satisfaction in mentioning 
this series of summaries of the works of the great 
writers of ancient times, especially because it includes 
Mr. G. C. Swayne's excellent epitome of the life, 
travels, and res^irches of the very earliest antiquary, 
Herodotus. 



fl>eetind0 of antiquarian 
Sodetiee* 

METROPOLITAN. 

Society op Antiquaries. — Feb. 26. Mr. Edwiii 
Freshfield, V.-P., in the Chair. — Mr. Lawrence P. 
Gomme read a paper upon the Open-air-Courts of 
Hundreds and Manors. After a reference to courts 
in the open air, as usual among savage tribes, Mr. 
Gomme spoke of those which were known to have 
existed among the H^rews, the Hindoos, the Ice- 
landers, the Danes, and the Russians, and instanc d 
the Tynixnedd Court in Man and the Eisteddfod in 
Wales as survivals of the same practice in these 

' islands. Of Shiremoots held in the open air, there 
are no records extant, except local names, such as 
ShircMll, Shirewood, &c., which are evidences of 
obsolete practices. The Hundred Court partakes 
more of the character of a Manorial Court, and 
resembles in all points a Court Baron, except that 
it is held for the inhabitants of a whole Hundred. 
At Swanborottgh Clump, Wiltshh'e, such courts have 
been hA<i within the memory of old men now living. 
In Warwickshire, the Court of Knightlow Hundred 
was hdd on Kni^^tlow Hill at sunrise on Martinmas- 
day, and the rent due to the lord was deposited in 
a hole on Knightlow Cross ; and there are a few 
other examples in Norfolk and elsewhere. In the 
case of Manorial Courts, the practice was once 
general, but is now rare ; and where the meeting is 
summoned and commences out of doors an adjourn- 
ment is generally made to a neighbouring public- 
house for the transaction of business. Mr. Gomme 
ndferred to the customs of the Manor of Aston, in 
Oidfordshire, of which an account is given in Archtco- 
logiOf xxxiii. ; to the Lawless Court at Rochfbrd, held 
at night, when neither lights nor ink are allowed ; to 
a Court held near Basingstoke, in the Lawday Mead, 
when the lord of the manor is elected by the suitors ; 
and to another at Wamham, near Bognor. There 
are also traces of a similar practice in the Channel 
Islands. — Mr. Ralph Nevill exhibited a square block 

* of terra-cotta with a greenish glaze from Esher Place. 
It bore a buckle — the badge of the Pelhams — with 
the date i$149 mmI an inscription. Tlie house was 
built by Bishop Waynflete, and was purchased from 
the See of Winchester by Queen Elizabeth. The date 
of its being pulled down is not known, but the gate- 
house was bought by Mr. Pelham, brother to the 
Duke of Newcastle, in 1729, and additions were made 
to it in the same style of building. 



March 11. — Mr. F. Ouvry, V.P., in the Chair. 
Two papers were read by Mr. William C. Lukis, the 
one being a report on the ** Prehistoric Remains of 
Cornwall and Devon,'* and the other on the '* Obelisks 
and Monoliths of Western Europe and of Egypt." 
The former paper was illustrated oy a very extensive 
series of diagrams, explaining the structure of many 
hut -dwellings, cists, and sepulchral monuments of the 
south-western counties. In the second paper Mr. Lukis 
compared and contrasted the obelislcs of the East 
with those of Brittany and Finisterre, and with the 
few smaller specimens still existing in Carnarvonshire 
and Yorkshire, claiming for the latter in most cases a 
monumental character. The reading of the two 

Sapers gave rise to an interesting discussion, in which 
[r. W. C. Borlase, Admiral Spratt, General Mac- 
lagan, Mr. E. Freshfield, Mr. F. Ouvry, Mr. A. W. 
Fnmks, and other members took part, and in the 
course of which a strong feeling was expressed that 
the results of Mr. LukiPs explorations m Cornwall 
and Devon should be published as an extra volume 
by the Society. Lord Carnarvon also stated to the 
meeting his regret that the Bill of Sir John Lubbock 
for the preservation of ancient monuments had been 
lost, for the present at least, in the House of Peers, 
by being referred to a select committee. 

March 18. — Two papers were read ; one on "Mis- 
cellanea Sigillograpnica," by C. S. Perceval, Eso., 
Treasurer of the Society, and one by the Rev. B. 
Webb, M.A., on ''An Altar Cloth from Alderley 
Church, Shropshire-** 

Royal Institution. — March 19. — Professor 
Tyndall, D.C.L., F.R.S., gave a lecture on Goethe's 
" Farbenlehre." 

British Archaeological Association— Mar. 3. 
— Mr. Thomas Morgan, F.S.A., in the Chair. 
Mr. E. Loftus Brock referred to the restoration of 
the wall paintings in the parlour of the Carpenters' 
Hall, which has lately been effected, and Mr. Way 
exhibited some fragments of glazed potteiy, including 
a piece of Samian ware, found in the King's Arms 
Yard, Southwark. Dr. Woodhouse produced a 17th 
centunr handcuff, from St. Albans, in iron, and with 
a small serrated edging, which marked the date. Mr. 
George Adams nhioited a Flemish or Fulham 
earthenware mug, with the well-known blue pattern 
band around it, and the initials ** G. R," probably 
referring to George I. Mr. G. R. Wright, F.S.A., 
read some notes on a recent discovery of a Roman 
octagonal bath beneath the modem one in use at 
Bath, the refuse water of which is got rid of bv a 
culvert of Roman work. A paper was then reaa by 
Mr. De Gray Birch, on "A Romano-British Interment 
at Fir Grove, Hants," i^-ritten by Dr. Stevens. The 
Paper gave rise to a short discussion (in which the 
chairman, Messrs. Brock, Brent, Cope, Wright, and 
others took part) as to the true age of such interments. 
The proceedings of the evening closed with a well 
illustrated Paper by Dr. Phen^, F.S.A., on "Peipi- 
mos, and its History from Ancient Times," referring 
to the Roman remains exbting on its site, as well as 
to the evidences of serpent-worship abounding in 
Asia Minor and elsewhere. 

Royal Arcraological iNSTiTinx^March 5. 
—A Paper read by Mr. Matthew H. Bloxam, F. S. A. , 
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of Rugby, was devoted to an explanation of two 
monumental effigies, one of them of a very unoioal 
type, in Lutterworth Church, Leicestershire, and was 
accompanied by a series of photc^:raphs illustrative 
of the memorials themselves. He ascribed these 
monuments to members of the FieldingorDe Ferrers 
families. Among the other objects exhibited were 
two figures in terra cotta, found in an urn, with iron 
nails, m the neighbourhood of Bury St. Edmunds. 
These were exhibited and explained by Mr. £. M. 
Dewing. The Rev. R. Drummond Kawnsley also 
exhibited a bronxe tip of a staff, socketted, from 
Egypt Mr. R. B. U tting exhibited a small steel 
casket, of curious workma^hip, of the i8th century. 

Royal Society of Literature. — Feb. 15. — 
W. Kni^^ton, Esq., LL.D., in the Chair. — Mr. 
Robert N. Cust, in a Paper '* On Late Excavations 
in Rome,'* gave an account of recent researches in 
that city, inainly due to the energy axkd zeal of the 
late Emperor Napoleon IIL, of Mr. J. H. Parker, 
of the present Italian Government In the course 
of his survey Mr. Cust dealt especially with five par* 
ticular portions of the area of Rome which have been 
the scene of successful explorations — vix. : (i) The 
Palatine Hill, the site of the house of Augustus and 
of the palaces of the later emperors ; (2) the Forum ; 
<3) the baths of Titus and toe Colosseum ; (4) the 
baths of Caracalla ; (5) the banks of the Tiber within 
the dty. The paper was illustrated by maps kindly 
sent for the purpose by Mr. J. H« Parker and Mr. 
John Murray. 

Numismatic Society. — Feb. 19. — J. Evans, 
Esq., President, in the Chair. — Mr. Evans exhibited 
a three-fiuthing piece of Elizabeth, dated I $73* with 
the acorn mint-mark. — Canon Pownall exhibited an 
impression of a gold triens of the Merovingian period, 
with the legend dorkv (?) on the obverse and a 
cross patee on the reverse. — Mr. Hcnfrey sent for 
exhibition a drawing of an Anglo-Saxon sceatta found 
near Eastbourne. -^r. R. lioblyn exhilnted speci- 
mens of the copper coinage of Saravrak, ronsittinjg of 
the cent, half-cent, and quarter-cent, 1863, of Sir J. 
Brooke, Rajah, also of the same denominations of 
1870 arid i879ofC.Jf. Brooke, Rajah. Bir. Hoblyn like- 
wise showed proofs in silver of the gun-metal crown of 
James II. and of the white-metal crown with the in- 
scribed edge of the same monarch. — The Rev. Canon 
Greenwell read a Paper on some rare Greek coiiis in 
his own cabinet. Among them were a tetradrachm 
of the town df Eryx in Sicily, an octadrachm of Ab- 
dera, a tetradrachm of Amphipolis, and a remarkable 
Cyzicene stater bearing an undoubted portrait. — The 
Rev. Canon Pownall read a Paper " On Anglo-Saxon 
Coins struck at Stafford.** 

Folk-lore Society.— Feb. 10.— Mr. H. C Coote 
in the Chair.— A Paper was read by Mr. J. Fenton 
** On Biographical Myths, illustrated from the Lives 
of Buddha and MohammeicL" The myths surround- 
ing the lives of great men have usually been passed 
Of^-er by historians as unworthy of attention. As a 
rule they are found to cluster round four periods of 
life: birth, eariy manhood, mature mannood, and 
death. In illustration it was shown how the stories 
of Buddha's birth, awakenment, perfect enlighten- 
ment, and death ran parallel to the birth, purification. 



ascent into heaven, and death of Mohammed, the 
motives being alike in each series, but the working 
out dependent upon the historic factors in each. The 
transformation which myths undergo was illustrated 
from the cleansing of MohammecTs heart and the 
birth of Yasada, which were shown to be popular 
stories moulded into accordance with historic fact.— 
Mr. Gomme read some "Notes on Primitive Mar- 
riage Customs," pointing out that the story of Catskin 
probably contained a survival of the form of bride- 
capture, and giving some further notices of old wed- 
ding customs. 

Library Association. — Feb. 6.— Mr. B. R. 
Wheatley in the Chair. — Mr. R. Harrison read a ' 
Paper on Dr. Priestley and hb rdation to three pro- 
prietanr libraries foutided more than a century ago, 
and still flourishing. Priestley was a member of tne 
Managing Committee of the Warrington Library in 
I76r, a year after its establishment; at Leeds, in 
1768, he was the chief promoter of the library then 
founded and now prospering in Commercial Street ; 
be went to reside m Birmiittham in 1780, in 
time to nurse the infant library, founded the previous 
year, the books of which '* were then kept in a 
smallish box," while the subacribers were "nineteen 
in number, and mostly Dissenters." A glimpse of 
Priestley's life as librarian to Lord Shelbumc was 

E'ven in the Paper.— Mr. J. Bailey, of RatcUfle 
ibrary, criticisea the three catalogues of scientific 
papers made severally by Mr. Scudder, Mr. Wheatley, 
and Messrs. White and Wilson, giving the palm to 
Bir. >Vheatley. 

Society of Bibucal ARCiLeoLOGV. — March 3. 
— Dr. Samuel Birch, President, in die Chair. Mr. 
George Bertin read some "Notes 00 the Assyrian 
Numerals ;** after which Mr. T. G. Pinches read a 
Paper on "A Cuneiform Tablet rela^ig to the 
Capture of Babylon by Cyrus, and the Events which 
preceded and led to it." This record was introduced 
as supplementary to the Babylonian cylinder, recently 
discovered by Mr. Hormuid Rassam, and translated 
by Sir H. Rawlinson. It forms part of a collection 
purchased bv the British Museum last vear. In size 
It is about 5|in. each way, and originalhr contained a 
couple of columns of writing on each side. The 
inscription, which b very fragmentary, gives a history, 
in annalistic form, of the reign of a kin^ of Babylon 
whom Mr. Pinches is disposed to identify with 
Nabonidus, its last native ruler. The historv of the 
four years from the seventh to the tenth of the series 
is chronicled in a more or less complete form, and 
that of the first, second^ third, sixth, eleventh, and 
sev^teenth in a fragmentair state. In his first year, 
Nabonidus fought against a king whose name is imper- 
fect, and, having brought the spoils of his country to 
Babylon, he turned against a chief named Khume. In 
the month Tet)et of his second year there was a rising in 
Hamath, and in his third he went to the mountainous 
region Ammamanu, probably the classical Amanns 
range — to cut down trees. After this there is men* 
tion of the Phoenician Sea and of a numerous army. 
Crossing a gap to the latter half of the sixth year, we 
first meet Cyrus, who is called King of Ansan, and is 
fighting with Astyages, King of the Median capital 
^batana. The army of Astyages, the text says. 
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revolted against him, and sent him to Cyrus, who 
then entered Ecbatana and spoiled it. The paragraph 
of the seventh year refers to Nabonidus, wno was in 
Teya, supposed to have been a Babylonian Windsor, 
while the King's son — possibly the biblical Belsha/zar 
— the great men, and the arm^ were in Akkad, or 
Northern Babylonia. Nabonidus seems to have 
neglecteil religious rites and festivals: ''The King 
did not go to Babylon, Nebo did not go to Babylon, 
Bel did not go forth." Peace-ofTerings, however, 
were made to some of the gods of Babylon and Bor- 
sippa. Of the " eighth year " the date alone is pre- 
served. In the ninth year the Kins was still 
luxuriating in Teva, and the army still posted in 
Akkad. On the 5th of the month Nisan, the King's 
mother, '* who was in the fortress and camp on the 
Euphrates beyond Sipar,"died, and the Crown Prince 
and the army mourned for her three days. In this 
year Cyrus crossed the Tigris below Arbela, but the 
text is too mutilated to instruct us as to the occasion 
and details of the war. The record of the loth year 
is also very fragmentary. From this year nothing of 
the text is preserved until the 1 7th and last ^ear of 
Nabonidus, when the record, save at the begmning, 
becomes comparatively copious. Mention is made of 
a revolt of the people of tne " Lower Sea," or Medi- 
terranean, and this is evidently the beginning of the 
end. In vain the Kin^ begins to think now of his 
neglected gods and festivals. In the month Tammuz 
Cyrus is at Rutum, some distance to the south of 
Babylon. Already on his marching into Akkad its 
people had revolted against Nabonidus, and on the 
14th of that month Sipar had been taken without 
fighting. Nabonidus fled, and was captured by 
Gobryas two days afterwards, when the latter entered 
Babylon unresisted. On the 3rd of Marchesvan 
Cyrus himself arrived there, proclaimed peace to the 
city, and appointed Gobryas and others ^vemors 
over it. On the i ith of Uie month Nabonidus died 
in Akkad, whose people were allowed by Cyrus to 
mourn for him six da3rs. Meanwhile the conoueror 
and his son Cambyses conciliated their new suDJects 
by honouring the Babylonian cods. Belshazzar is 
not named, and even if he be the anonymous son of 
the king, there is no record of his death on the day of 
Babylon's fall. Nor is there an^ hint of the city's 
having been entered by the dned-up bed of the 
Euphrates. 

Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts.— Feb. 12. — Dr. Samuel Birch in the 
Chair. Mr. G. Bertin delivered a lecture on •* The 
Art-Culture of the Ancient Assyrians." Notice was 
fint taken of two different races — the people of Sumir 
and Akkad — the first of whom were the inventors of 
the cuneiform character and the first civilisers of 
Babylonia. From South Babylonia came the civilisa- 
tion of the whole of Mesopotamia, The religion and 
the poetry of ancient Assyria were touchra upon, 
illustrations being given of the latter ; and it was 
remarked that all the poetry appeared to date from a 
period anterior to the rise of the Ninevite empire. 
After speaking of the social and political constitution 
of the country, the lecturer passed on to the architec- 
ture, and examined the Assyrian sculptures fh>m an 
artistic point of view, comparing them with the drawings 
and sculptures of the ancient Egyptians. He end^ 



by pointing out our complete ignorance as to the 
mode of sepulture of the Assyrians, but expressed the 
opinion that they burnt their dead, ana that this 
svstem was introauced by them into Asia Minor, and 
thence into Greece. Mr. Rassam, Mr. W. H. Rylands, 
Mr. J. Edmeston, and Mr. T. G. Pinches Joined in 
the discussion that followed, and the Chairman added 
some interesting remarks. The Paper was illustrated 
b^ casts from cylinders and tablets and a number of 
diagrams and photographs from the bas-reliefs ; also 
sp>ecimen reproductions of the ornaments from the 
gates of the Temple of Balawat. 

New Shakspeare Society.— March 12.— The 
following papers were read :— (i.) On Kemp and the 
play of Hamld — Tarleton and Yorick, by Dr. 
Brinsley Nicholson. (2.) On Shylock, by H. 
Beighton, Esq. (3.) Which is the finest passage in 
each division of Shakspeare's work ? Hints tov^irds 
an answer, by the Rev. W. M. Wynell-Mayow. 

London and Middlf-sex Arcr«:o logical So- 
ciety.— Jan. 12.— Mr. H. C. Coote, F.S.A., V.P., 
in the Chair. Mr. J. G. Waller, V.P., read a Paper 
on the course of the Tyboume, from its source near 
Hampstead to the Thames. Mr. Alfred White, 
F.S.A., contested the point as to the nomenclature ot 
the '* bourne," contending that the manor was 
named Tyboume, but not the brook, and the discus- 
sion was adjourned. Mr. Lambert, F.S.A., exhibited 
a curious fibula, enriched with polished stones set **at 
cabachon" supposed to have been found in the Thames 
at Eton. Mr. Waller exhibited a small silver circular 
brooch with an amatory inscription, and also a solver 
ecclesiastical ring found at Strood, Kent. 

Feb. 9.— Mr. H. C. Coote, F.S.A., in the Chair. 
The discussion on the " Tyboume " was resumed, Mr. 
Waller stating his reasons for calling it the "Ty- 
boume" in contradistinction to the "Westboome," 
as it divided the manors of Tibum and Lillesdon, and 
was called so in the charter of King Edward. Mr. 
E. C. Robins, F.S.A., then read a paper on the 
"History and Antiquities of the Dyers' Company," 
and exhibited various antiquities, including the dress 
and livery of the company, and the magnificent cos- 
tume worn b^ the " Swanherd'sman, the official 
himself appearing in it. 

March 8. — A Paper was read by the Rev. R. H. 
Clutterbuck, entitled "A Londoner's Trip to a 
Country Cousin's House in 1773 ;" and another on 
Recent Excavations at Temple Bar, by Mr. F. G. 
Hilton Price. Mr. Price stated that the old " Devil'^ 
Tavern, which stood next door to the " Marygold," 
was in 1787 purchased by Messers. Child and Co., 
the bankers, and shortly afterwards demolished. The 
site of the old tavern was afterwards covered by a 
row of houses called Child's Place and by No. 2, 
Fleet Street This sombre row of houses was pulled 
down in 1878 in order to make room for the exten- 
sion of the bank, and at the same time the old build- 
ing at the back of the " Marygold," once known as 
"The Sugar Loaf and Green Lettuce," were also 
demolished. During the process of the work some 
interesting relics have been discovered, among them 
being a bottle of wine, thickly encrusted, and also 
vestiges of an ancient buildine, probably of an eccle- 
siastical character, from whioi it wotUd appear that 
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the Temple at one time extended westward to this 
ipot The building b said to have been demolidied 
dvi^ the rebellion of Wat Trier 400 years ago. — 
Mr. S. W. Kershaw, M.A., F.S.A., has kindly con- 
KBted to act as joint Hon. Sec with Mr. George H. 
Biidi, to divide the labours of the Secretariat. 

Royal Asiatic Socimr.— Feb. i6th.— Professor 
Maz*MiiIler laid before the members a copy, with 
tnnslafion and notes, of the hitherto unknown San* 
skrit original of a Sdtra, translated into Chinese be- 
tween aoo and 400 A.D., and containing a description 
of the Buddhist Paradise, which, with the northern 
Boddhists, took the place of Buddha's Nirvina. The 
Sanskrit MS. had been sent to Professor Max-Miiller 
from Japan. 

FoLK-Lo&B Society.— March 9.— Mr. A. Nutt 
read a naper— '* Critical Notes on Celtic Folk-tales 
and Heklensage Tales." He criticised the existing 
schrmet of marchen classification and established a 
new s^rstem. Mr. Nutt then classified Campbell's 
coQectiaD of West Highland tales, according to this 
new system* giring a detailed criticism of all Uie lad- 
ing tues, and comparing them with allied tales in 
ouer collectioas. The Heldensage tales were dealt 
with in the same manner, and a comparison was 
made between Celtic and other European tales. 

PROVINCIAL SOCIETIES. 

Royal Irish Academy.— At the January meeting 
of this Society, Dr. W. Frazer exhibited a letter^ 
Lady Bellasys, written to her Dublin agent, which 
throws light on an interesting fact in Eiujiiii history. 
The letter is dated Irom Kensineton, November 1 1, 
1712, to Mr. Reding :— " Mv Lady Bellasys did hope 
that before«this time she uiould have sent you an 
answer in full to your letter and instructions now to 
proceed against Sir John Rogerson. She and all the 
worid must own he is an Original. My Lady saw 
Mr. Whidiet before hb going to Ireland, and she was 
to have seen him the next day by appointment, but 
her not being well prevented it, in order to have had 
mj Lord Wharton and some other lords to her being 
ahve and being the very Lady Bellasys to whom the 
Duke of York granted a rent charge of aooo pound a 
year oat of his private estate in Ireland. She sup- 
poses that the inclosed which she sends you will be 
Usefcill and have the same effect, my Lord Marl- 
borcngh and my Lord Berkeley being ot her acquaint- 
ance at that time, and they both did her the &vour to 
oone to Kensington to her house ; her Ladyp. Indis* 
posttioQ has turned to a fit of the Gout, upon which 
they wish her Joy, and her Ladyp. says you may doe 
the same to Sir J(^ Rogeison, and tell him from her 
that her Physiaan gives her great hope she may live 
20 or 30 years loo^. Her Ladyp. would have you 
wait upon Mr. Whichet, and if he thinks it of conse- 
qaence to have it attested by any more her Ladyp. 
ctn with very Little trouble send him a scrowl as long 
as from here to Chearin Cross : after you have waited 
on Mr. Whichet ]rou will be able to Inform her in 
what manner he thinks it propper to pQxxed in her 
Concerns and her Ladyp. leaves it to him and to you 
to pitch upon the propper person of them you have 
named to employ. If the exchange continue low and 
that you have any money in your hands her Ladyp. 
TOU L 



desires you will send it over. Signed — Bellasys. To 
Mr. Dand Reding. To be left at the Post House in 
Ireland." It wiU be remembered that this was the 
Lady Bellasys whom Burnet tells us ** gained so much 
on the Duke of York that he gave her a promise under 
his hand to marry her." The King heard of this en- 
gagement, and **sent for the Duke and told him it 
was too much ; that he had played the fool once ; that 
was not 'to be done a second time and at such an age. 
The Lady was also so threatened that she gave up toe 
promise, but kept an attested copy of it, as she herself 
told me." (Bishop Burnet in "History of His Own 
Times.") As a reward Lady Belksys received a peerage 
for life, and from the above letter it would seem clear 
that she also received a handsome pecuniary reward. It 
would also seem asU*, despite the ill-favour of her father- 
in-law, whom Burnet teils us reported her engagement 
with the Duke to the King, she was received into 
great favour at the Court m King James, for in the 
correspondence of the Princess Anne of Denmark 
(July 24, 1688) we find, in answer to one of the 
queries of the Princess of Orange, it mentioned ** that 
among the women that were present at the birth of 
the Prince of Wales (June 10, 1688) were Lady Peter- 
borough, Lady Bellasys, Lady Arran, &&,&&, «&, &c., 
all these stood as near as they could," Lady Bellasys 
assisting the midwife. There were some in those 
times unio probably, if they had known all, or even 
as much as Bishop Burnet did, would have said that 
she might safely have been trusted in by the King. 
The time of Lady Bellasys's birth seems uncertain. 
She was left a widow in 1667, when her husband* 
Henry Bellasjrs, was killed in a duel with a Groom of 
the Cnamber to Charles II., and she seems in part to 
have verified the prophecy of her medical man, as 
Dr. Frazer quoted from a letter of Dean Swift to 
Mrs. Dingley referring to her death late in the reign 
of Queen Aime. The Sir John Rogerson referred to 
in the letter was Lord Mayor of Dublin in 1693, and 
his name is still kept in memory in that city from 
one of the quays bemg called after him. While the 
old lady seems to have oeen pretty successful in setting 
her pension from Ireland, it may be doubted ilher at 
one time Royal lover was equally so during hb 
sojourn at St. Germains. 

Bath Natural History ascd Antiquarian 
Field Club.— Feb. 4th.— The Rev. Prebendair 
Scarth, V.P., in the Chair. — In the absence, through 
illness, of Mr. C. Moore, the Rev. H. H. SVinwood 
read a paper on "The Hedgemead Landslip," and 
afterwards made a communication on a sinking for 
coal near Ebber rocks. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.— 
At the last meeting of this Society, a paper on Archi- 
tectural Metal Work was read by Mr. G. W. Tonks. 

Bishop Auckland Naturausts' Fiild Club. 
— March 3rd. — Mr. John WyWe in the Chair. — Mr. 
M. Richley delivered a lecture on the " Manners and 
Customs 01 the Olden Times," in which he noticed a 
few of the most popular customs, ceremonies, and 
superstitions of bygone days. 

BRADFORD (YORKSHIRE) HISTORICAL AND ANTI- 
QUARIAN Society. — Aimual meeting, Feb. 13th. — 
Mr.T.T.Empsall, President,in the Chair.— Mr. W .Cud- 
worth, Hon. Sec, read the report, which gave a risuwU 
of the Society's operations during the year, which had 
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comprised the reading of nine papers, fhe arranging 
of seven excursions, and the holding of twenty-four 
meetings by the Council. The report referred to the 
CoimcU's endeavour to prevent the destruction of 
Haworth Church, so intimately associated with 
die family of Bronter ; and the proposal to commence 
a publication in connection with the Association. The 
President had obtained a copy of the early registers 
of Bradford Parish Church, a duplicate of whioi it is 
proposed to secure for the use of tne members. 

Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeolo- 
gical Society. — Winter meetii^ at Bristol, Jan. 27th. 
— T. Gambler Parry, Esq., President, in the Chair. — 
Mr. Parry delivered an address on *' The Place and 
Value of Fine Art in Archaeology." — Alderman F. F. 
' Fox read a paper on the " Bristol Merchant Tailors* 
' Guild," ana exhibited the ornamented banners of 
that Guild. — Mr. W. George read a paper on the 
" Date of the First Authentic Plan of Bristol" (1568). 
— Sir John Maclean read a paper on the '* Earthworks 
at Symond*s Yat, English Bicknor," illustrated with 
plans. — Mr. J. F. Nicholas paper on " Lead Mining in 
the Neighbourhood of BristoX with especial reference to 
Pen Park Hole, "was followed by Mr. S. H. Swayne*s 
description of the recent find, in the great well of 
Bristol Castle, of fragments of pottery, animal 
remains, &c. — Dr. Beddoe made some remarks on 
five skulls recently disinterred, in digging on the site 
of St. Leonard's Church, Bristol, pulH^ down in 1770. 
He said they indicated that at the time those to whom 
they belonged lived, the population of Bristol was not 
so much mixed with the West Country blood as it 
had since become. — During the evening, several views 
of old Gloucester, lent by Mr. F. W. Waller, were 
shown by the means of the oxy-hydrogen lantern, and 
described bv Mr. J. Taylor. — ^The third volume of 
this Society s Transactions, edited by Sir J. Maclean, 
F.S.A., has been lately issued. We are glad to see 
that the members number just 500. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society.— Feb. i6th. 
— Professor Hughes, President, in the Chair. — Mr. W. 
W. Cordeaux e^ibited three British coins lately found 
near Caistor^ Lincolnshire. The first was of base 
silver and of the Channel Island type ; the second of 
bronze, and struck by the Brigantes ; the third was of 
the '* horseman** type of Constantius, and a barbarian 
copy of the Roman coin. — In the absence of Dr. W. 
R. Grove, Mr. Lewis exhibited and commented on 
a small bronze figure of Mercury — supposed to be of 
Gallic or of Romano-British workmanship — ^which 
was found near Conington. — ^The Chairman and Mr. 
Jenkinson presented a preliminary report on some 
recent explorations at Great ChestenoTd, and exhibited 
specimens of antiquities discovered there. 

March I. — ^Professor Hughes, F.S. A., President, in 
the Chair. — Mr. Witt exhibited and presented to the 
Society two upper mill-stones of a conglomerate 
belonging to the Lower Tertiary found at Laken- 
heath, and known as '* Hertfordshire Pudding-stone;'* 
also a pair of horns of bos primigmius from Swaffham 
Prior.— Mr, H. PhiUips, of Philadelphia, U.S., pre- 
sented nine barbed arrow-heads, found ,in Pennsyl- 
vania. — Dr. Raven presented two " third brass" corns 
found in 1879 at Batlow: (i) Tetricus, rev. virtvs* 
AVO, (2) Victorisus, rev. illegible. — ^A pftper by Mr. 



Walker was read on twelve specimens of South 
American potteiy, which he euiibited; they were 
from the tombs of the Incas, and from the histonr of 
the country could be approximately dated at m>m 
1450 to 1520 A.D. — ^Mr. Lewis exhibited also a groat 
of the so^^called Perldn Warbeck, struck by his aunt 
the Dowager Duchess of Buigundy in 1494. — Professor 
Hushes and Mr. Jenkinson communicated the results 
of ueir investu;atioos carried on with the permission 
of the Master during excavations recently made for the 
foundations of new Duildin£s in the garden of Trinity 
HalL — Mr. Cordeaux exhibited a bronze spear-h^id 
found at Walton-on-Thames, and three coins which 
had been found at Caistor, Lincolnshire, one of Saxon 
workmanship, and a copy of the issue of Constan- 
tius, known generally as '* the horseman t3rpe.'' — Mr. 
Wortham eiuiibited a manuscript extract from the 
churchwarden's book of the parish of Bassingboome, 
of the early part of the i6th century. 

Cambridge Philological Society.— Feb. iQtfa. 
—Mr. W. Aldis Wright, V.-P., in the Chair.— The 
report of the Special Committee appointed last term 
was adopted and ordered to be circulated. — ^The Rev. 
Dr. Hayman read a paper on '* The Plots of Sundry 
Plays of iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides." — Mr. 
Verrall read a paper on '*The Date ^Tbias." He said 
that his paper was supplementary to another recently 
read to the Society, where it was shown, mUr alia^ 
that Pindar, 01. ii. 83 foil., contains an allusion to a 
work, apparently upon etymology, by the rhetorician 
Korax, published not later than 475 B.C. — Mr. Post- 
gate also read a paper on ''The Genmneness of 
Tibullus iv. 13." 

Chetham SoaETY, Makchestes. — March 3.— 
Mr. James Crossley, President, in the Chair. -^From 
the 37th annual report, which was read, it appears 
that the first two issues for the current year, and the 
108th and 109th in the series of the publications of 
the Chetham Society, are parts 10 and 1 1, which form 
the concluding volumes of ''Collectanea Anglo> 
Poetica, or a Bibliographical and Descriptive Cata- 
logue of a portion of a Collection of Early English 
Poetry," by the late Rev. Thomas Corser, M.A., 
prepared for publication by the Preadent of the 
Chetham Society. 

Clifton Shakspsre Society, — Feb. 28. — A 
Midsummer Nights Dream was critically considered. 
Reports were presented from the following depart- 
ments : — Sources and History, by Mr. John Williams; 
Metre and Authorship, by Miss Constance O'Brien ; 
Grammar, by Mr. E. Thelwall, M.A.; Early Drama- 
tic Representations, by Mr. C. P. Hams, B.A. ; 
Medicine and Surgery, by Mr. Nelson C. Dobson, 
F.R.C.S. ; Historical References, by Mr. C. P. 
Harris, B.A. ; Anachronisms, by Rev. B. S. Tudcer, 
B.A. ; Plants and Animals, by Dr. J. E. Shaw ; and 
Demonology and Witchcraft, by Miss Florence 
O'Brien.— Mr. P. A. Daniel's Time-Analysis of the 
Play, and Mr. F. J. Fumivall's Pa[)cr "On Puck's 
* swiher than the Moon's sphere' (3. L, 7), and Shaks- 
pere's Astronomy" (read before the New Shakspere 
Society on Nov. 8th, 1878, and Nov. 14th, 1879^ re- 
spectively) were broiuzht before the Society. 

Cymmrodorion Society, Haverfordwest. — 
Feb. 2oth. — Dr. Isambard Owen m the Chair.— Pro- 
fessor Rudler gave a lecture on " Pre-historic Society 
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in Wales." He said that broase Celts and chisel- 
shaped imolements were cast in this country, for 
moolds usea for the purpose had been found in Wales. 
Antiquaries believed that in his progress from saTageiy 
to dTilisation, man passed throuc^ three stages ii 
cnltnre» represented by the stone, Uie brooae, and the 
iron ages. The men who lived in Wales during the 
later stooe-using age, generally buried their dead in 
long, not round* barrows, or used stone chambers and 
carenis. The men buried in Denbighshire chambers 
were described by the lecturer; and attention was 
called to the curious 6at-shinned peculiarity which 
they and other pre-historic races possessed. These 
men probably reared the d<^mens ana megalithic monu- 
■Mnts. — Prcnessor Rudler mk^ strongly in Civonr vH 
Sir T. Lubbock's Ancient Monuments Bill, and hoped 
Wales would be more largely represented hi its 
•cbednle. Attentioii was directed to the Swiss pile 
dwdlings. A similar stmcture was discovered by 
Mr. DumUetoo, in Breconshire, some years ago. 
The caves were also noticed, and the lecturer ex- 
plained thai while some contained remains of the 
ttter stone age, others yielded relics of an earlier 
period. The stone was, indeed, divided into paleo- 
lithic andVieoHthic epochs. The eariiest races of man 
in Wales, yet fonno, belonged to the latter period. 
The ixmutiy was at that period inhabited by a shoct 
race with long skulls, ignorant of metals, and who 
built long barrows. Thew might probably be idcsi- 
ti6cd with the Silnrian ancestors represented at the 
present day by short, swarthy, oval-fiioed Welshmen. 
These were probably invad«l by taller short-skulled 
icdk, who had bnmse implements, who generally 
burnt their dead, and built round barrows, who pro- 
bably survive in the taller light-complexioned element 
feud in Wales. Before history commenced, pro- 
bably the fusion between those two races had occurred ; 
but the earlier race was still dominant in the vrest, 
while in the sooth-east of the country the folk fimn 
the continent obtained a footing. Siidi probably was 
the distribution of races in this island when the light 
of history shone forth. 

DutBYSHnuK Akchjbolooical Society.— Jan. 
S9th.— The Hon. W. M. Jerris in the Chair.— Annual 
Report read and adopted. After the election of oflBcen 
ana the nomination of several new members, Mr. 
W. St John Hope read an account of the work done 
by the Society at Dale Abbey. The work of carefolly 
lading bare and examining tlie ruins and foundations 
of the Abbey was earned out under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Hope, and has r e sulted in important 
discoveries. The site of the Abbey, in which the 
excavations were completed last year, had been handed 
over to Earl Stanhope, who, it was stated, intends 
to pre serve it as opened out, and to erect a buildii^ 
to serve as a museum. — A long discussion then took 
place with r ef e r ence to certain iterations lately made 
at Sooth Wingfidd Church. 

DUMFUBSSHIltX AND GALLOWAY NATURAL HIS- 
TORY AND Antiquarian Society. — Feb. 6th. 
Mr. J. Gibson Starke read the second and oondoding 
portion of his "Notes on the Stone Age," the subjects 
dealt with being "Jade,*' and '*The Fauna of the 
Stone Age." — Mr. Dudgeon, of Cargen, and Mr. Max- 
wdl, of Terreglcs, exhibited some specimens of jade, 
aaaong which was an vro taken from the 



Palace of Pekin. — A paper'on '* The Carices or Sedffcs 
of the Stewartry," by Mr. McAndrew, of New Gallo- 
way, was read by the Secretary ; and a discussion 
afterwards took plsoe with reference to the propoaed 
museum at Dumnies. 

Glasgow, DuMrRiissHiRX» and Galloway 
Literary Society. — March i. — Bfr.A.E.McConiian 
in the Chair. — The Rev. Professor Lindsay, M.A., 
D.D., Hon. President, delivered a lecture on **Okl 
Scotch Student Life in 1560, 1460^ 156a" After 
the lecture, it was agreed that Mr. Rogerson and Mr. 
Stevenson should represent the Society at the Social 
Meeting of the Sister Society in Edinbun^. 

Hull Lttbrary Club.— Feb. 16.— Dr. Fhuer, 
President, delivered an address on '* Clubs,** giving 
historical particular! of the most famous of those of 
England, Scotland* and Ireland, both literary and 
pohticaly with biographical sketches of their meet 
prominent members. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Historic Society. 
—Feb. 19, at the Royal Institution, Liverpool — ^The 
Rer. Canon Hume in the Chair. — ^A paper, entitled 
** Some Obsolete Peculiarities of the Law," was reid 
by Mr. W. Beamont, who commenced by giving a 
description of a high sherifTs procession sevoml cen- 
turies ago, and the trial of a man for greater larceny ; 
he also noticed the trial \rf combat, the ancient law 
of appeal, and gave a brief account of the case of 
*' Soope and Grosvenor." 

Manchester English Dialect SoaETY.—- 
Annual Meetingt Jan. 26. — Mr. James Crossley, 
F.S.A., in the Chair.— Mr. T. H. Nodal, Hon. 
Secretar|r, read the report, which stated that the 
publicatioes for the past ^rear were four— a volume of 
Keprinted Glossaries, edited bv Professor Skeat ; a 
Supplement to the Cumberland Gloasary, previously 
issued br the Society ; the first volume oif a propoaed 
series of Specimens of English Dialects, contatniag 
the two famous Devonshire Dialo^es, the Exmoor 
Scolding and the Exoaoor Courtships and the scarce 
Westmorland Tkact, WiUia.*n de Worst's Bran New 
Wark ; and part two of the Dictionary of English 
Pknt Names, by Mr. James Britten, F.L.S., of the 
British Museum, and Mr. Robert Holland, of Ran- 
com, Cheshire. — ^The financial statement showed that 
the year began with a balance of 16/. lor., whidi 
had now increased to ^2L ; that the subscriptions re- 
ceived amounted to 257/., and that the total expendi- 
ture was 213/. — The report was adopted. 

Warwickshire Naturalists* ARCHiSOLocisrs 
Field Club. — Mardi a.— The following Papera wiere 
read : On the Superficial Deposits (Clays, ^) in the 
Neighbourhood ot Coventry ; on a Supposed Down* 
throw of the Permian Strata, between tne Bore Hcdes 
at Spon End, Coventry ; and on the Lowest Lajrer of 
Keuper Sandstone ( Waterrtones), by Mr. W.Andrews ; 
Origm and Use of BAinend and Fossil Phosphates as a 
Manure^ by the Rev. P. B. Brodie, M.A^ F.G.S.. 
Vice-President and Secre ta ry ; and on the Maakmai 
Regalia, Scab, and Coimiee of Coventry, br Mr. W. 
a Fretton, F.S.A. The Latter Paper was illustrated 
by a series of engravings, photographs, impressions of 
seah, and a oolkction of coins and medals^-*M« H. 
Blonm, Esq., F.S.A., was re-elected Preaklent ; the 
Rev. P. B. Brodie, Vice-Pretkicnt and Secretary; and 
Mr. Frettoa, Ar^Mobgkal Se alM f ; and 
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roents were made for four excursions to be held 
daring the year. 

Winchester and Hampshire Literary and 
Scientific Society.— Feb. 17.— The Rev. E. Firm- 
stone, President, in the Chair. — Dr. B. N. Earle 
delivered a lecture on the '*The Antiquities recently 
found in Winchester." A large numoer of the ob- 
jects discovered were exhibited ; they comprised 
" ring*' money, horse-shoes, nails, and tools ; bronze 
articles, coins, locks and Iceys ; vases, &c. 



^be Bntiquan^'e Vlote^SooIu 

A Mild Winter — In the GmiUniatCs Magazine 
May 1801, the following quotation from " The Life 
of that famous Antiquary, Anthony 4 Wood," ap- 
pears : — **The mildness of the season in the winter 
of 1681 appears by our Author's having gathered 
ears of rye on the i6th of December, and other 
grain being grazed and mowed in consequence of its 
premature vegetation. Garden-peas were likewise in 
blossom at the above period." 

Her Majesty's State Crown.— The Imperial 
State Crown of Queen Victoria, which Her Majesty 
wears at the opening of Parliament, was made in 
1838, with jewels taken from old crowns, and others 
furnished by command of Her Majesty. It consists 
of diamonds, pearls, rubies, sapphires, and emeralds, 
set in' silver and gold ; it has a crimson velvet cap 
with ermine border, and it is lined with white silk. Its 
gross weight is 39 ozs. 5 dwt. troy. The lower part 
of the btmd, above the ermine border, consists of a 
TOW of 129 pearls, and the upper part of the band of 
a row of 112 pearls, between which, in front of the 
crown, is a large sapphire (partly drilled) purdiased 
for the crown by His Majesty King George IV. At 
the back is a sapphire of smaller size, and six other 
sapphires (three on each side), between which are 
eight emerailds. Above and below the seven sapphires 
are 14 diamonds, and around the eight emenuds 128 
diamonds. Between the emeralds and the sapphires 
are 16 trefoil ornaments, containing 160 diamonds. 
Above the band are eight sapphires surmounted by 
eight diamonds, between which are eight festoons 
consisting of 148 diamonds. In the nx>nt of the 
crown, and in the centre of a diamond Maltese cross, 
is the famous ruby said to have been given to Edward 
Prince of Wales, son of Edward III., called the 
Black Prince, b^ Don Pedro, King of Castile, after 
the battle of Najera, near Vittoria, a.d. 1367. lliis 
rnby was worn in the helmet of Henry V. at the 
Battle of Agincourt, a.d. 1415. It is pierced quite 
through, after the Eastern custom, the upper part of 
the piercin^r being filled up bv a small ruby. Around 
this ruby, m order to form the cross, are 75 brilliant 
diamonds. Three other Maltese crosses, forming the 
two sides and back of the crown, have emerald cen- 
tres, and contain respectively 132, 124, and 130 bril- 
liant diamonds. Between the four Maltese crosses 
are four ornaments in the form of the Frendi fleur-de- 
l3rs, with four rubies in the centre, and surrounded by 
rose diamonds, containing respectively 85, 86, and 87 
rose diamonds. From the Maltese crosses issue four 
imperial arches composed of oak leaves and acorns ; 



the leaves contain 728 rose, table, and brilliant dia- 
monds ; 32 pearls form the acorns, set in cups con* 
taining 54 rose diamonds and i table diamond. 
The total number of diamonds in the arches and 
acorns is 108 brilliant, Ii6 table, and 559 rose dia- 
monds. From the upper part of the ardies are sus- 
pended 4 large pendant pear-shaped pearb with 
rose diamond caps, containing ii rose diamonds, 
and stems containing 24 very small rose diamonds. 
Above the arch stands the mound, containing in the 
lower hemisphere 304 brilliants, and in the upper 224 
brilliants, the zone and arc being composed of 33 rose 
diamonds. The cross on the summit has a rose-cut 
sapphire in the centre, surrounded by four larse bril- 
liants, and 106 smaller brilliants. — Siiwrsmith? Tradt 
Journal, 

" The Study op the Past."— To gossip about old 
places, and to exhibit a lively interest in an old date 
cut in stone and let into a solid wall of fine red bfick, 
numy will deem to be a craze ; but those who have 
once caught the true flavour of antiquity, and learned 
what it is to extract its essence of humanity from the 
heart of an old stone, can very well afford to laugh in 
turn at those who take it for an axiom that the oyiBg 
present is infinitely of more value than '* the and 
past." As the dead are '*the greater number," they 
ought, in a Parliamentary country, to govern tiie 
thoughts of men, if not the country ; for the latter 
function the difficulty would be to collect the votes. 
However, absurd as the proposition may seem at fiist 
sight, the dead to a very considerable extent do prac- 
tically eovem the earth. The living generation has, 
in youth, been shaped by the dead one. It is true 
that the visible links are now below the earth, and lie 
out of the sun ; but one glance inward reveals a web 
and network of ties, bringing the past into such close 
union with the present tlmt tney are as absolutely one 
as if the dead were still alive and breathing. Love set 
deep ii> the soul refuses to admit that death's full 
shadow quenches it. Intellect finds that the spirit of 
the great still rules the thoughts of living men. 
Libraries, which the Egyptians considered to be a 
phramacopoeia for diseases of the mind, are no less 
the chartularies of the treasure left us by the wise 
dead, whose silent oracles are yet instinct with life. 
— C. A, Ward in the ''Builder:* 

A Baronetcy Eaten by Rats or Mice. — 
The late Sir John Bowring, though bom in a middle 
station of life, was not the first member of his family 
wh^ wore a "handle" to his name. At all events, in 
a curious collection of Miscellanies^ Historical and 
Philoloffiealf which was published in 1703, is a narra- 
tive addressed to King Charles II. and to his Queen« 
Catherine of Braganza, firom '* the humblest of his 
most prostrately-devoted vassals, Sir John Bowring, 
Knt, who" (he adds) " presents this manuscript of 
many most occult concerns and secret transactions 
relating to your glorious father, England's Royal 
proto-mart3n:.'* T%e printed volume consists of 94 
pages 8vo, and reports a succession of conversatioiis 
Detween the King and the worthy knight,'^when in 
attendance upon him in Carisbrook Castle. On one 
occasion it appears that he supplied his n^ral master 
with a purse of loo/, a proceeding whidi afterwards 
brought him into great danger. Sir John Bowring 
says in another part of his interesting nanmtivei " His 
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ACajcstj was pleased to sign for me a warrant for a 
baronetqr for mrself, which, with other papers of his 
Majesty, was afterwards eaten by rats or mice, being 
hidden too far behind a wainscot when my father's 
hoitse came to be searched by Parliamentary officers." 
It was probablT one of the objects of the knight's 
address to Charles II. to obtain the confirmation to 
himself of the baronetcy granted to his father ; but, 
whether from distrust oif the knight's statement, or 
from that habitual carelessness, neglect, and ingrati- 
tude whkh seemed to have characterised the '* merry" 
monarch's relations towazds those who had rendered 
services to himself or father in the hour of adversity 
and humiliation, no record of baronetcy is found as 
yet to exist in the Heralds' Collqze. Still, as the 
Uoeal descendant of the ancient famuy of Bowring, of 
Bowringsleigh, Sir John inherited a good name, and 
to that name he added lustre by a most active and 
Bscliil life ; and he may very safely be added to the 
lists of Englishmen who are <2r dvitaU beni meriti. 

A&CBiBOLOGiCAL CONGRESS. -Antiquaries will read 
with a smile the following amusing sketch of the pro- 
ceedings of an Ardueological Summer Congress, wnich 
we take from the Epilogue to the Westminster Play 
of Christmas last The speakers are Callias aiul 
Charmides. 

'* Call. Relliquias veneror ! Gens Antiquaria 

summo 
Not apud, antiquum est quicouid, honore colunt, 
Chaem. An tu *' ArchaoiogisM^ audis ? | 

Call. Loi^ intervallo 

Propositum nostrum disorepat et ratio ! 
Indocti doctioue en ! miscellanea turba, 

Auctumno testos jam referente dies, 
Pnedictum in vicum soliti concurrere ! Prim6 

CoUaudant sese ; glorificatur opus. 
Jentado raptim sumpto, rhedisque paratts, 

Eoce ! hilarem pergunt carpere nih diem. 
Invitant drdim docto loca digna notatu ; 

"Castra," " Pavimentum," seu "Mediaeva" 
Domus. 
Anna pnedpu^ at Templis data cura sacratis, 

Quoqne anno fuerint condita, consulitur. 
Tandem (praescriptae hie finis chartaeque, viarqne !) 

Hospitio fessos exdpit AmphitryoiL 
Hie estur, bibiturque ; adsunt joca, blanditi^eque ! 

Deinde reduz betus quisque cubile petit. 
FeHz iste labor levis et conjuncta voluptas ! 

Cuinam ezplorandi non modus iste placet ? 

If they are never made the subject of more ill-natured 
pleasantry than this. Antiquaries in general will have 
DO need to complain. * 

On a Lancashire use of the word Brass. — Mr. 
John Davies contributes the following interesting 
"note" on the above subject to the Bury Tima : — 
"The use of the word (brass) as a term . for money is 
iatcrestnig, because it points to an ante- Roman period 
iHicn this metal was used for coixL It is well known 
that the British princes coined money in various metals 
at least three centuries'^before the Roman invasion. 
The woid b niKloubtedly Celtic. It is not found in 
anyTentonic language, but in Irish and Gaelic it appears 
•t/tmi^inilSMur as/ruM, in the Welsh form is^m, and 
the Old QaaaALfrtsi<xkrest, It is connected by Pictct 



with the Sans, bkras^ to shine, to glitter; and the Irish, 
breashrase^ pure, clean, handsome ; but originally 
bright, shining. This relationship is confirmed by the 
Zend bemya^ copper, which is coimected with hernat^ 
splendour, from hera^ Sans, bkrast or bhraij, (See 
Pictet,'*LesOriginesIndo-£urop^ennes,"i. 175.) The 
word is not connected with the Latin tf/. The latter 
is the direct representative of the Sans, ayas^ which 
meant primarily metal in general, and ^t'as used in later 
Sanskrit as a term for iron ; but at an earlier stage of 
the language for copper or brass. Grimm connects 
the Gothic fisam, iron (German, a>m), with the Goth 
au or ait, copper, bra^ money ; and argues from this 
fact that copper or bronxe must have been used in 
Germany before iron. We have no evidence of such 
a priority of use in this country from any corresponding 
change of the meaning of words. Both copper or brass 
and iron were used here for various purposes, and had 
the proper names, at an early age— certainly long 
before Caesar invaded the land. It may prevent some 
useless labour on the part of some of your correspond* 
ents to say that the study of Sanskrit, and the discovery 
of the laws which govern the changes in letters and 
words, have raised philology of late years to the rank 
of a science. Any neglect of these la^-s, any attempt 
to discover the formation or the meaning of words by 
the old process of ingenious guessing, can only lead to 
error. Sudi attempts are a mere waste of time, and 
bdong to a past age." 

Old Measure. — One of the most ancient local 
measures still in use in England is described by the 
Board of Trade in a recent report prepared for Parlia- 
ment. The measure referred to is the Miners and 
Brennen Dish. Under the Derbyshire Mining Customs 
Act of 1852 the dishes or measures for lead-ore for the 
wapentake of Wirksworth and manor of Crich are to 
be adjusted according to the Brazen Dish deposited in 
the Moot Hall at Wirksworth. This dish is sUted to 
contain about 14047 imperial pints. It is of rectan- 
gular form, and beairs an inscription setting forth {itUfr 
aiia) that **This Dishe was made the IIII day 
of October, the IIII yere of the Reign of Kyng 
henry the VIII., and that it is to Kemayne in 
the Moot Hall at Wyrksworth, hangiif by a cheyne^ 
so as the merchantes or mynours may nave resort to 
ye same at all tymes to inake the tru measure after 
the same." 

An Old British Pastime.— Mr. C. R. Low, in 
CMtn HMtrs, Part I., writes :— **Many rude varieties 
of quintains were emplo^red in England in the 
thirteenth and two following centuries. The quin- 
tain was frequently nothing letter than a stake nzed 
into the ground, with a flat piece of board made ht/L 
to the upper part of it, as a substitute fur a shield ; 
and such as could not procure horses contented them* 
selves with running on foot at the quintaiiL Yonthfnl 
aspirants to chivalric fame sometimes manufactured a 
wooden horse on four wheels ; one boy sat on the horw 
and two others drew him along towards the c^uintain, at 
which he struck with a pole, or any other implement 
which he could persuade himself bore a resemblance to 
a lance. Dr. Plott, in his •* History of Oxfordshire," 
describes the quintain of the peasantry as used in his time: 
** They first set a post perpendicolarlv into the ground, 
and then placed a slender pieceof timber on top of it, on 
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a spindle, with a board nailed to it on one end, and a 
\fk% of sand hanging at the other. I saw this at 
Deddington, in this county. Against this board they 
strike with strong staves, whi(3i violently bringing 
about the Ing of sand, if they make not good speed 
away, it strikes them in the neck or shoulders, and 
sometimes knocks them off their horses ; the great 
design of this aport being to tiy the agflitv both of 
horse and man, and to break the board, it is now 
only in request at marriages, and set up in the way 
for young men to ride at as they carry home the 
bride, he that breaks the board being counted the 
best man. Stowe speaks of the presence of the 
same pastime at a spot at which a modem Londcmer 
would be little disposed to expect it. This exercise of 
running at the qumtain was practised in London as 
well in the summer as in the winter, but especially at 
the feast of Christmas. I have seen a quintain set 
up on Comhill, by Leadenhall, where the attendants 
Of the Lords of merry disports have run and made 
great jMstimes, for he that hit not the board end of 
the <^uintain was laughed to scorn, and he that hit it 
full, if he rode not the fiister, had a sound blow upon 
his neck with a bag full of sand hanging on the other 
end." 

WlATHER LORI OF THE MONTH.—It WaS COm- 

monly said that " Wherever the wind lies on Ash 
Wednesday, it will continue in that quarter during all 
Lent" A wet March has been r^rded as a rod 
omen, for, says the proverb— 

A wet March makes a sad harvest. 

Whereas — 

A dry and cold March never begs its bread. 

According to an okl superstition, the weather at the 
end of Ikuurch is always the exact opposite of that at 
the b^[inning, hence the familiar saying, '* March 
comes in like a lion and goes out like a lamb," which 
IS sometimes transoosed to suit the season. The 
Scotch form is, '* March comes in with an adder's 
head, but goes out with a peacock's tail." Old St. 
Matthew's Day, the 8th of this month, is supposed 
to influence the weather. " St. Matthew breaks the 
ioe ; if he finds none, he mil make it." The last 
three da]^ of March are called the '* Borrowing 
Days," said to have been a loan from April to March. 
There are various versions of this story. In NorUi 
Ireland, says a writer in the Leisure Hour (1876, p. 
158), it is said that March had a spite against an old 
woman, and wished to kill her cow ; faiung to do so 
in his own month, he borrow^ three days of April to 
enable him to complete the task, but whether he suc- 
ceeded does not appear. In Scotland, the stoiy 
varies by supposing he had a grudge against three pi^ 
instead of a cow. In this case the result of aU his 
attacks on them was that '' the little pigs came hirp- 
Iblz hame." Sir Walter Scott, in a note to his 
"Heart of Midlothian," says, the three last days of 
March (old style) are called the borrowing days, for, as 
they are remarked to be unusually stormy, it is feigned 
tsaX March had borrowed them from April to extend 
the sphere of his rougher sway. In an ancient 
Romish calendar quoted by Brand (Popular Antiqui- 
tiest i849» voL iL p. 41), there is an obscure allusion 
to the borrowing days. It is to the following effect : — 



'* A rustic fable concerning the nature of the month ; 
the rustic names of six days which shaU follow in 
April, or may be the last of Mareh." Aubrey tells 
us that the vulgar in the West of EngUmd ** do call 
the month of March, Ude" and quotes an old 
rhyme : — 

Eat leeks in Lide, and Ramsins (garlic) in May, 
And all the year after Physitians may play. 

In the West of England <*a bushel of March dust" is 
sometimes said ''to be worth a King's ransom." — 
EngHsh Folk Lore, 



antiquarian Dew0« 

The Southwell bishopric fund now amounts to 
25,000/., about one-fourtn of the sum actually needed. 

An exhibiHon of the works of Rowlandson, the 
caricaturist, will be held shortly in Liverpool. 

Mr. Geoige Saintsbuiy is delivering a course of four 
lectures on*' Dryden and his Period," at the Royal 
Institution, Albemarle Street. 

Mrs. Frances Alexander, who died at South Shields, 
on the 1 6th February, is stated to have reached her 
104th year. 

Lord Byron's writing-desk, with several autograph 
inscriptions and his lordship's name inside, was 
recently sold by Messrs. Sotheby for 70/. 

An exhibition of the works of the City of London 
Society of Artists was opened on March i in the 
hall of the Skinner's Company, Dowgate Hill. 

Bangor Cathedral, having been carefully restored 
according to the designs of the late Sir G. G. Scott, 
will be re-opened in May. 

Owing to the meeting of the new Parliament, the 
opening of the India Museum will be postponed till 
the middle of May. 

La Livre announces the discovery in the Tk^hres 
Library of a French poem entitled " Sainte-Nonna et 
son Fils Saint-Devy, com|>osed by Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion during his captivity in Tyrol. 

Applications for membership and all other com- 
mumcations intended for the Lithuanian Society, 
should be addressed to Dr. M. Voelkel, the Secretary, 
Tilsit. 

During the forthcoming months of Aoril, May, June, 
and July, Sir J. Soane's Museum will be open to the 
public on four days instead of three days a week — 
T^iesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 

A proposal to open the Nottingham Castle Museum 
on Simaays has oeen discussed in the Nottingham 
Town Council and defeated by a majority of ei^ 
votes. 

The Pope has promised to lend some of the Vatican 
tapestries, of great value and artistic merit, to the 
Exhibition of C)DJccts of Antiquity, about to be held at 
Brussels in June. 

The congress of the Royal Archaeological Institute, 
appointed to be held this year at Lin^ln, will com- 
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menoe 00 Tuesday, July 37th, under the presidency of 
the Btdiop of the diocese. 

St David's Dav, Mardi i»t, was celebrftled at Etoo 
CoUcge, in accoidanoe with lon£>estat>lished custoin» 
the aquatic season being opened with the usual pro« 
cession of boats to Surly HaU. 

The Marquis of Bute has subscribed 200/., and the 
Edinburgh Royal College of Physicians ioo^uineas» to 
the fund for the restoration of St. Giles*s 
Edinbuigh. 

Mr. C Smith, LP., late Mayor of Reading Vice- 
President of the "Berkshire Archaeological and Archi- 
tectnrtl Society, read at a recent meeting of the 
Society a paper on *' Bells, their History aiMl Uses." 

Mr. Holman Hunt has promised the Society of 
Arts a papor on the *' Materials Used by Artists in the 
Present Iiay as compared with those Employed by the 
QM Masten." 

A sale of more than 200 rare and curioasold books 
lately took place at Messrs. Sotheby's. Among them 
were the '* Ship of Fools," *< The Dance of Death," 
** Reynard the Fox," and Dugdale's " History of St. 
Paul's Cathedral,'* 

Upwards of a thousand original documents, some 
dating back to the thirteenth centuiy, have been db* 
cove red at Wells, Somerset. Many of the seals are 
in a good state of preservation. Tney were found in 
an old oiJcen press in the almshouses. 

The Cootinentsl pictures belonpng to Bir. P. L. 
Evenurd were sold by Messrs. Christie on the 31st of 
Jasoary. The catalogue comprised about 160 lots, 
among which were many works by the leading artists 
of the Frendi, Spanish, and Italian schools. 

A stained-glass window, consisting of two lights* 
has huely been pUced in All Saints' Church, Pinner, 
Middlesex. The inscription states that it was erected 
by ihe congregation to ** Commemorate the Restoration 
or this their Parish Church, a.d. i88a" 

A stained-elass window has lately been placed in 
Hereford Cathedral \ff the friends and former pupils 
of the Rev. Samuel Clark, Rector of Eaton Bi^c^, 
Herefordshire, and former]^ Principal of the Training 
College, Battersea. 

In the course of pulling down Barton Old Hall, 
Cheshire, a workman lately discovered a number of 
coins of the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles I., &c. ; some very scarce specimens of mint 
marks were in the find. 

Mr. William M. Ramsay, M. A., has been appointed 
to the Travelling Studentshiu in Archseolo^, under 
the Society for Hellenic Studies. The appointment 
IS one of 500/. a year for three years, and his destina- 
tioa is Asia Minor, where he will be engaged in 
exploration of the sites and ruins of ancient cities. 

An interesting discovery has lately been made at 
the Maison Dieu Hall, Dover. It having been stated 
that there was a crypt under this ancient building, at 
the request of the Mayor it was opened, and in the 
vault was found a clialk coffin, cootaiiung human 
lanains, and apparently many hundred years okL 
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Mr. James Croston, F.S.A, is editing fur the 
Record Society the first volume of the Regi&ters of 
the Parish of Prestbury, Cheshire. This volume 
begins in 1572, and ends in 1631, and its contents 
will be found of great value as illustrative of the local 
and £unily history of that part of the county. 

Mr. R^kin's Museum at Sheffield has become so 
crowded with art treasures, and the number of students 
it firom Sheffield and elsewhere has so tn- 
that a public, subscription has been started 
to definiY the cost of adding a wing to the build- 
ing. The subsoription has been opened by working 
men. 

Mr. Edwin Amokl, ^ose poem " The Light of 
Asia," illustrative of the ancient faiths of the East, 
has passed through two editions here^ and eight in 
America, has received a curious letter from the King 
of Siam, together with the Order of the >Vhite 
Elephant 

M. Q. Hanotanx is to publish for the Osmden 
Society a very curious memoir of Mme. de Motte- 
viUe, written with a view to Bossuet's funend oration 
on Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I. Bossuet 
has evidently made use of this memoir, and has taken 
seven! pas»ges from it almost v<rbatim. 

An Antiquarian Society has been established 
at Batley, Yorkshire. The preliminary meetinc^ was 
preskied over by Mr. Yates, and Mr. W. H. Hick, 
by whom the meeting was called together, made a 
statement showing that the parish is very rich in 
antiquarian relics. 

Some interesting archaeological discoveries have 
recently been made at the Church of Leodegar, in 
Wyberton, Lincolnshire, during the work of clearing 
preparatory to the restoration of the fabric, which is 
about to be carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, F.S.A. 

The Rev. J. Stevenson is preparing for publication 
a memoir by Nau, the Secretary of Mary Queen of 
Scots. It may be regarded as containing in substance 
the Queen's account of her life, and esp^iallyof those 
parts which ^have been the subject of so mudi con- 
troversy. 

The Trustees of the British Museum have decided 
to adopt permanently the Siemens system of lighting 
by electricity, which has been in temporary use in 
tne Reading Room for some months. The increased 
number of hours during which readers may avail 
themselves of the privileges of the Museum Library 
is a boon which is widely appreciated. 

Among the lectures to be delivered at the Royal 
Institution after Easter are three on **The Sacred 
Books of the Eariv Buddhists," by Mr. T. W. Rhvs 
Davids, and also nve by Professor Morley, on **The 
Dramatists before Shakspeare, from the Origin of 
the English Drama to the year of the Death of 
Mariowe (1593)." 

A new edition of the '*Eikon Basilike" is an- 
nounced by Mr. Elliot Stock, reprinted from the edition 
of 1648, with a facsimile of the frontispiece found 
onlv in Ducard's copies, giving the explaiiation of the 
emblem. Mr. Edward Scott introduces this edition 
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with an extended preface, bringing fresh evidence in 
&Toar of the royal authorship of the work. 

At Coates' auction room, Toronto, the masonic 
diploma of Souter Johnnie (Bums' friend in ** Tarn 
CrShanter") was lately sold to Mr. J. Ross Robertson, 
of the Evening TeUgram, for 178 dols. In the comer 
of the diploma is fastened a lock of ** Highland Mary's '' 
hair. The certificate bears the seal of St. James' 
Lodg^ Ayr, Scotland, Oct 6th, 179a 

A Dutch Burgomaster has enriched the archives of 
Holland with the original order from the States 
General to the Dutch Commander van Ghent, " to 
mil up the river of Rochester, thence with all speed 
to the Bay of Chatham, in order to execute and 
effectuate the attack, fiffht, taking, buming, or min- 
ing of the warships of the King of Great Britain." 

We have already mentioned (see p. 87) that the 
Lincoln Gautte has lately commenced a series of local 
«* Notes and (Queries." It may be added that the 
Wohftrhampton Chroniclt^ the High Peak News, and 
other journals have set apart columns for that 
particular subject, which must prove of great interest 
and value to archaeologists and antiquaries. 

Lord Selbome and Mr. F. J. Bramwell, Chairmen 
respectively of the Council and Executive Conmiittee 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute, have ad- 
dressed a letter to the Prince of Wales, as President 
of the Commissioners for the 185 1 Exhibition, pro- 
posing to build and maintain a college for advanced 
technical education, at South Kensington. 

The President, has made an appeal for contribu- 
tions of books for the Armenian Library and Reading 
Room, which was established at Smyrna in 1 869, and 
has now in it 2000 volumes. The Armenians are 
applying; themselves more than formerly to the studpr 
of English, and wish to increase the number of their 
Englid) books. 

The Chronological Notes of the Order of St. 
Benedict, mentioned in our last (p. 134), extend 
from the time of Queen Mary to the death of 
James II. They were compiled in 1709 by Bennet 
Welden, a monk of St. Edmund's, Paris, and fre- 
quent allusions to the MSS. are made by Dodd, 
Tieraey, Oliver, and other writers. 

A manuscript Psalter has just been discovered at 
Freiburg, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, which archaeo- 
logical experts assign to the second half of the eighth 
century. It presents all the characteristics of the 
later Merovingian and early Carlovingian period, and 
is presumed to have been originally the property of 
some monastery on the left bank of the Rhine. 

An album of photographic facsimiles of manu- 
scripts of St Thomas Aquinas, recently discovered 
by a Benedictine at Subiaco, some wnolly in the 
handwriting of the author, known as the " Angelic 
Doctor," others coi>iouslv annotated by him, and 
many of them treatises hitherto unpublished, has 
been prepared by the Benedictine Monks for presen- 
tation to the Pope. 

The actors of Italy have conceived the plan ol 



founding an'^hospital for aged members of their pro- 
fession. The house chosen for this purpose is the 
Ro^ol Castle of San Michele in Bosco, near B<do«ia, 
once an c^d monastery, and inhabited b|r Pius IX. 
when in that dty. They propose that in this mansion 
old actors and their famines shall reside, and that 
their children shall here receive gratuitous instruction. 

A Dr. Bome, a gentleman of French extraction, 
but long resident in Switzerland, has left his pro- 

S;rty to the Lausanne University under peculiar con- 
tions. The revenue is to accumulate for 100 years, 
then to be devoted to the publication, in all known 
lanfi;ua^es, of the Doctor^s MS. woric, ''Maxims and 
Aphonsms," a copy of which is to be supplied to 
every library in the world. 

Some hitherto unpublished letters and documents 
connected with Oliver Cromwell's movements in Ire- 
land, together with an original contemporary narrative 
of his proceedings there, will appear m the course of 
die present month in the second volume of the " His- 
tory of Afiairs in Ireland, 1641- 1652," edited by Mr. 
J. T. Gilbert, F.S.A., for the Irish Archaeological and 
Celtic Society. 

The ** Folk Lore of Shakespeare," by the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A., author of "British 
Popular Customs '' and << English Folk Lore," is the 
title of a new work which Messrs. Griffith and Fanon 
announce. It will treat of the following subjects 
among others : — The life of man, the human body, 
charms and spells, divination and auguries, days and 
seasons, weatner lore, birds and animals, witches, 
fairies, ghosts and spirits, dreams and superstitions. 

At a^meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Mr. 
Rivett-Camac exhibited some copper coins of the 
Sunga dynasty, the first of whose kings, Pushpa- 
Mitro, reigned 178 B.c. Some of the names of me 
coins have been deciphered by Mr. Carleyle, of the 
Archaeological Survey, and are said to be new to 
Indian history. For example, Bhudra Ghosa, Pha- 
guni Mitra, Surya Mitra, &c. Papers on the subject 
and engravings of the coins will be published. 

From the last annual report of the Royal Literary 
Fund it appears that in 1879 2470/. hod been dis- 
bursed, and a balance of 944/* carried forward. Of 
the grants made 465/. had been given to authors 
classed under the heading " History and Bic^japhy;" 
305/. to devotees of saence and art ; and 85/. to 
poets ; and a like sum to writers on Biblical subjects. 
There were 36 recipients of the bounty of the Fund, of 
whom 26 were men and 10 women. 

Efforts are being commenced in the direction of 
spelling reform by several German publications, in- 
cluding the Kolnischi Zeitung, which has dropped the 
s in the termination niss^ the h in such words as Tkiil^ 
Raih^ Noth, Muth^ and their compounds, the k in the 
terminal thum, the unnecessary a in IVaare, and so 
on. The above-mentioned syUables now appear in 
the chief German papers spelt thus : — 7>i/, kat, Nd, 
Mut, Turn, Ware, 

A Museum of Wesleyan Methodist Antiquities has 
been established at the Wesleyan Centenary Hall, 
Bishopsgate Street. Besides a variety of portraits of 
Wesleyan celebritiesy the museum cootains a large 
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coiiectka of Ictten and docaments bdongiiiff to the 
McthodiBii of the past, together with wndry relics 
gadbered from all parts ot the missioii fidd. The 
htcst addition n a nameroas collection of tools and 
other articles from the Yomba ooontry. 

The Hon. Samuel G. Arnold, for manjr jrears the 
President of the Rhode Island Historical Society, the 
historian of the oolonT and State of Rhode Island, 
and the defender of its nistory and literatnrei has died 
at the age ^ fifty-six. Mr. Arnold was an anthor of 
^mtmnw»» in New England, and his works are well 
known to many on this side of the Atlantic. He was 
especially an authority in all matten relating to the 
p r o gr ess of religioits uherty in his native State. 

The German newspaper, Der Hamhurger Carre- 
tpmuUmi^ which is one of^the most old-established, has 
jost entmd upon its I56thyear of life. Incomme* 
moration of thu event the management have been and 
■till are issoiif from time to time interesting matter 
from their archives in the shape of reprints and fac- 
similes. One of these latter reproduces the manifesto 
issued by F^rederick the Great on taking possessioii 
of Silesia, a document of interest to an historian as 
well as a philosopher. 

The ancient sun-dial of the clock at Hampton 
Court Palace^ mentioned in our last Number (see page 
136), shows now not only the hours of the dajr and 
ni^t, but also the day of the month, the motion of 
the sun and moon, the age of the moon, its phases 
and quarters. Mr. Wood, in his "Curiosities of 
Clocks and Watches,*' mentions a payment made in 
1575 to one George Gaver for painting the dial of 
this dock, and it had been repaired occasionally 
since that date. 

A sale of pictures, andent and modem, bdongiqg 
to Mr. James Fenton, of Norton Hall, Gloucester- 
shire, took place the last wedc in February, by 
Mestfs. Christie, Manson, and Woods. Among the 
works diroosed of were '* Mercury and Aigus," by 
Rubois ; '* An EuCTgement between the Dutch and 
English ncets," by Van dc Vdde ; " Portrait of the 
Artist at the Age of Sixty," by Rembrandt ; and 
*' Hdena Fonnan and her Two Children as the 
Infisnt Christ and St. John," by Rubens. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett are about to publish 
an interesting work on Chelsea and its Chronides, 
l^ the Rev. A. G. L'Estrange, author of ** The Life 
of the Rev. W. Harness." it is to be called ** The 
Village of Palaces." It will contain many particulars, 
hitherto unknown, relating to this interesting suburb, 
with biographical notices of its residents. Mr. 
L'Estrange nas taken great pains in identifying the 
ates of many historical buildings which once adorned 



Mr. Thomas George Stevenson, antiquarian pub- 
ther, of Edinburgh, will shortly issue a curious and 
hit e icsti iy work, entitled '* Edinbuigh in the Olden 
Time." It comprises facsimiles of a collection of 
fofty-six original drawings in China ink of some of 
the most remarkable streets, public buildings, and 
other remains of antiquity within that dty bietween 
die years 1796 and 1838. It will form a handsome 
iblio vofaime, andwillbe a companion to Dnunmood's 



''Old Edinboxgh." The impressioa will be limited 
to ^00 copies. 

Among the new books announced this mondi. 
which are interestin|r to antiquaries, are the foUowin^ 
published by Bfr. Elliot Stock :— Ea&ly Rxpuins 
FOR Enoush Rkadirs, Na i. John Genoo, by 
Rev. E. H. Reynokls, Librarian of Exeter Cathedral; 
A Reprint of the Lboxnda Sanctorum of Bishop 
Grandison, with n/aesimiU page from the original 
in colours. It is Dr^)osed to issue to subscribers a 
Inmted number ot copies of this Utter work on altera 
nate months. 

The Great Hallof Cardiff CasUe is being decorated 
in fresco in a style befitting that andent and historic 
fortress. The last subject painted b the marriage of 
Robert, created Eari of Glouoester by Henry I., with 
Biabel, daughter and heiress of Fiu-Hamoo, Ute 
Lord of Gkiucesrer. The ceremony n represented as 
takinff place at the church door. The fresco is de- 
signed by Mr..H. W. Lonsdale. It wiU occupy the 
end of die hall opposite the Minstrels' Gallery. The 
restoration of the hall has been entrusted by Lord 
Bute to Mr. W. Buges, architect 

Not many churches in Bngl^iy^ are possessed of 
libraries of okl books, but there are a few exceptions 
to the rule. The most notable one near Lonoon is 
that of Langley Church, between Slough and Ux- 
bridge. Another library is in St Mary's Churdi, 
Warwick, the vicar of which parish has latdy sold 
one valuable book out of the library for 150/. in ofder 
to purchase a stained-glass window. The church- 
wardens had repeatedly cautioned the vicar not to 
dispose of the books, and it seems that the act H 
illegal unless done under a **£Kulty." 

The chancel of Poltimore Church, Devon, has just 
been carefully restored, at the cost of the Rev. Franda 
Sterry, the rector. During the work the two anctcnt 
"squints", or " hagioscopes "—cblique openings 
through the walls of uie chancd arch into the tran- 
septs, originally intended ibr the purpose of enabling 
persons in the more remote portions of the church not 
m a line with the altar to see the Elevation of the 
Host— have been re-opened. The oaken rood screen, 
also, has been stripped of its coats of paint, and 
thoroughly restored. 

The effecU of the Ute Mr. J. B. Budcstooe were 
sold at Lower Sydenham, on the 19th February. 
Among the prindpal lots were a fine proof engraving 
"The Maid and the Magpie," after Sir K Landseer, 
which fetched 10/. ; Midmmwur Nights Drtam^ 
9^ 15X. ; " The Piper and Pair of Nutcrackers," 12/.; 
portrait of the late T. B. Buckstone, by MacUae, ao 
guineas ; ** Sheep,' by T. S. Cooper, R.A., pre- 
sented by the artist to Mr. Buckstone, 68 guineas ; 
a water-colour drawing, scene from the Merry Wiva 
of fVmdscr, by Keimy Meadows, 12/. 

The ninth volume of the Indian Archaeological 
Survey Reports, just issued, covers neariy the nt'hole 
of the Western half of the Central Provinces. Mr. 
Alexander Cunningham, the compiler of this volume^ 
tells us that at an early date the Northern tract was 
subject to two petty chiefs, or simple Maharajahs, 
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y&M were tribotir^ to the poweriiil Gupta Kings, in 
whose era they date all their inscriptions. The oc- 
cmrence of these dates has given him an opportunity 
of discnssing the probable starting-point of tne Gupta 
era, which he fues as approximating to the year 
194 A. D. 

Mr. James Coleman, bookseller, of Tottenham, 
has just published a small tract containing upwards of 
2J0 copies of original marriage ro^isteis of I& Mary's, 
Whitlesea, Cambridgeshire. Toe registers extend 
from i66a to 1672, and the copies are taken from the 
original book, which is now in Mr. Coleman's posses- 
fiQiL In a recent catalogue Mr. Coleman says: *'If 
the parish authorities will confer together and send 
me tneir ioint request that I should restore the portion 
of the Old register to its original custodians, I will 

S'¥e it to them with much pleasure for the good of 
« public in future." 

With reference to the Bodleian Library, a corre- 
spondent writes from Oxford ; *'The Univeni^ has 
paned a most ridiculous statute about the Bo^eian 
library. No one is to be allowed to copy a 
manuscript without the permission of the Librarian, 
and after he has copiea it he is not to be allowed to 
publish his coUations without the permission of the 
Librarian. This restriction does not even exist at the 
Vatican. All libraries become more and more liberal. 
But the Bodleian, which for yjo years has been a 
model of liberality and generosity, is suddenly placed 
below the Vatican Libruy in illiberality." 

Among the pictures in the second exhibition of the 
F^rench Water-Colour Society now open, are two by 
HeUbutfa, entitled <*Dans las Fouilles*' and <*Le 
Repos,'' which may be of interest to antiquaries. In 
the former a savant is explaining to a lady tourist and 
her attendants his researches on the site of an Italian 
town. The archseolopiist looks thoroughly in earnest ; 
his excavators, standing in the trench, do not seem 
Sony for a pretext for a pause ; the lady with her 
eye-glass listens attentively to the explanation, while 
her servants stare at the landscape with an indifferent 
or mocldng air. More humour and philosophy could 
not be put into a picture. '* Le Repos" is equally 
excellent. 

The ancient church of Moreton Valence, Gloucester- 
shire, has been reopened after repair and rearrange- 
ment. Ancient foundations of hewn stone have been 
found west of the church. The place was moated 
round, and is supposed to have been the site of the 
mansion of the valences. The church is chiefly 
Norman. The figures carved on the gurgoyles of the 
tower are unusually massive and mtesque, and there 
are also gurgoyles carved with bears' beads, a paw 
beii^ placed on each side of the head. The old 
ttora porch, of wood and stone, is a most interesting 
feature. In it, and over the doorway into the church, 
is a semicircular Norman arch, within which is a 
carved representation of St George and the Dragon. 

Whilst making preparations for the enlargement of 
St. Margaret's Churcti, Durham, the workmen dis- 
covered m the norUi waJl a door which had long been 
blocked up, and which formerly was called the priest's 
doorway. In the same wall a ver^ eariy Norman 
window vras also found. On removing the lime and 



plaster from the buttresses supporting the chancel 
arch, it was found that successive layers of the 
former had been placed upon the original colouring, 
which on examination was found to be covered vritn 
fresco painting of a date prior to the time of Bidiop 
Pudsey (A.D. 11 53). The subjects depicted cannot 
now be ascertains with accuracy. The diureh dates 
from before 1 140, and many traces of the early church 
are still visible, notwithstanding the alterations of 
modem times. 

One of the greatest art sales that the world has 
ever known commenced on the 15th March at 
Florence, at Prince DemidofTs celebnited palace of 
San Donata In the various galleries every school of 
painting is represented — many schools by eh^fs tTcntvre, 
many more bv very remarkable works. Besides pic- 
tures by the nrst masters, the sale comprises sundry 
articles of household furniture, vases, Gobelins and 
Flemish tapestry, candelabra, sculpture, ecclesiastical 
art needlework, a very costly assembli^e of ancient 
art work in the precious metals, old Japanese and 
Chinese porcelain, vases, and wood carvmgs. This 
sale, which will extend through April and May, is 
likely to prove as interesting to the art and litenny 
world as did the famous sale of Horace Walpole's 
effects at Strawberry Hill. 

A meeting has been held in the Town Hall of 
St. Albans, under the presidency of the Mayor, to 
consider Sir Edmund Beckett's offer to continue the 
restoration of the cathedral. The Bishop, the Rector 
and Churchwardens, and all the present Committee 
are anxious for a faculty to be granted ; but it is still 
opposed by one parishioner. Archdeacon Grant, who 
has only just acquired a qualification. Lord Cowper 
and Mr. Evans, of Nash Mills, Hemel Hempstead, 
also oppose ; but as they are non- parishioners, their 
locus standi is disputed. Lord Verulam, the Chair- 
man of the Committee, wrote expressing his hope 
that the faculty would be granted. Several resolu- 
tions were passed in favour of the faculty, and the 
Mayor was deputed to communicate the same to the 
Chancellor of the diocese. 

Two small collections of pictures were sold on the 
17th February by Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods ; the one belonging to the late Mr. M. Posno, 
consisting of about 50 pictures, mostly by modem 
painters of the Dutch, Belgian, and German schools ; 
the other to the late Mr. Lionel Lawson, in which, 
out of 114 lots, about half were by old masters. 
Among the former were " Consolation," by H. 
Bource ; *' A Fisherman*s Family on the Look Out," 
by T. Lad^; "On the Sands," hv Madrazo ; 
•^Rejected," by Marcus Stone ; and *• A Cahn," by 
A. Waldrop. Among the latter, the more important 
pictures comprised ** Rest in the Havfield," by Bate- 
man ; "A View in the Highlands," by T. Creswick ; 
••The Gleaner's Return," by W. Shaver; •• Venice," 
by Clarkson Stanfield; ''The Mask,'^by F.Boucher; 
and ** A Forest Scene," by J. Van KesseL 

Three volumes of Professor Max-Miiller's Sacred 
Books of the East will be published in April, viz. : — 
Vol. iv., " The Vendidad," translated by James Dar- 
mesteter ; Vol. v., ** The Bundahis, Itahman Vast, 
and Sh&yast-la-Sh&yast," translated by E. W. West ; 
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VoL viL, ••The Institutes of Vishnu/' translated by 
Professor J. JoUj. The following volumes are also 
in the press, Yit :— Vol. vi., "The (Win," Part I, 
translated by Professor E. H.Pahner ; vol. viii., "The 
BhapiTadgUi," with other extracts from the Mahib- 
hirata, translated by Kashinath Trimbak Telang; 
VoL be, 'The Qmr'to," Part 2, translated by Professor 
E, H. Palmer; VoL x., "The SuttanipUa," &c, 
tnmshited by Professor Fansboll ; Vol. zi., "The 
MahiparinibbAna Sntta, the Tevigga Sutta, the Ma- 
hisadasnna Satta, the Dhammakakkappamttana 
Sntta,'' translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. 

The Aeadtmy sm that it has always been asserted 
that CapelL hi I7«>» was the first man to attribute 
the i4ay of Edward thi Third to Shakspeare ; but 
nearfy a hundred years earlier Mr. Furzyvall finds in 
" An exact and perfect catalogue of all Playes that 
are printed," at the end of T(homas) G(ofi)*s Cardm 
Skephirdas^ 1656^ the entry— 

Edward 2) 

Edward 3> Shakespeare. 

Edward 4) 

And although the attribution of Marlowe's Edward 
IL and Heywood's Edward IV. to Shakspeare robs 
of all value the assifi;nment of Edward III. to him, 
yet the fact that Goffpreceded Capell in so assigning 
It should be known. Neither Golf nor Kirkman, the 
better cataloguer who soon followed him, attributes 
Ardm ff Ftvarskam to Shakspeare. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide writes to the editor of the 
Times : — " In one of your leading articles you allude 
to the preservation of the Tour de St Jacques, in 
the Place de Chfltelet. I will tell you how this came 
to pass. Meeting M. Didron, the celebrated anti- 
quary, some years ago, he told me the following 
story : — *T1iere has been a mania for destroying the 
old towers of Paris. Among the rest the Tour de 
St Jacques had been condenmed. I was determined 
to make an effort in its favour. The decision rested 
with ^ Municipality and as I was intimate with M. 
Axago, an influential member of that body, I ad- 
dressed him as follows : — ' I know that you have been 
lor some time anxious to light Paris by a central sun ; 
now is your time, you cannot have a better place to 
fix the light than the Tour de St. Jacques, so prav 
try and save it' He promised to do so^ and, althoq^h 
Ihe chun^ was levelled to the ground, the tower still 
remains intact' " 

Dr. Taylor and Mr. R. S. Fei^^uson, F.S.A., of 
Carlisle, have lately opened an anaent British burial- 
place at Clifton Hall Farm, for the purpose of taking 
measurements. On trying the ground on the north 
side of the fence with a gavelock, they came on the 
cover of a cist which contained two urns ; they lay on 
their sides, with their mouths looking N.E., och con- 
taining about a handful of fine black soiL The re- 
mains of the skeleton were found, but in a fragmentary 
state. The axis of the cist consisted of four stones 
set on edge, and a cover. The dimensions of the 
floor of the cist were— length, 3 feet 3 inches; 
breadth, iS inches ; and the depth was 18 inches. At 
the top the breadth was only 14 inches, one of the side 
stones having slightly fallen inwards. The floor of 
the dst was the natural surfiice of the ground. A 



search was made amcf^t the dibris within and abovt 
these graves, but no pottery nor implements wera 
found. These cists lay pretty mudi in the same Une^ 
but the head of the one separated about three feet 
from the foot of the other. 

The Very Rev. Charles W. Russell, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Maynooth College^ who died at his residenoe 
in Dublin on the 26th Feb., aged 68, was a native of 
the county of Down, and for some years occupied 
the Chair of F«cclesiastical History in the college oC 
which he became Presklent in 1857. Dr. Rundl 
was thought to have been marked out for the Ardi- 
bishopric of Dublin, and for the Cardinalate. He 
was well known as an antiquary and as an active 
member of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts from the time of its establishment. He 
was the author of a " Life of Cardinal Metzofiuitit'' 
and editor of some Calendars and State Papers in the 
series of the Master of the Rolls. Previous to undcr^ 
taking the Calendars, Dr. Russdl had been enffaged, 
with Mr. Prendeigast, under Lord Romilly, in 
selecting official documents for transcription from the 
Carte manuscripts at Oxford. Dr. Russell was a 
fre()uent oontriCNitor to the Edinhurgk and other 
reviews, and also to the British Asscxiation in die 
Department of Geography and Ethnology ; and he 
also held office as ^vemor or trustee of several of the 
public institutions m Dublin. 

HaileybutyCollecje possesses'an Antiquarian Sodcty 
which was founded in 1874. It conmrises some of th« 
masters and twen^ of the upper boys. There are 
several corresponding memben, including Professor 
Paley, Rev. Canon Knowles, of St. Bees, Rev. T. 
Norwood, Rev. Dr. Raven, who have taken a kind 
interest in the Society and contributed papers. Meet- 
ings are held fortnightlv, when papers are read on 
various antiquarian subjects. Dnriiy the present 
term,j>aper5 are promised by A. W. BlomfiekC £«!•• 
on " The History of a Village Church ;" by RevTw. 
Wigram, on "Bells;" by A. V. Jones, Esq., on 
"The Music of Shaksfkeare's Soon ;" by L. S. Mil- 
ford, Esq., on " Pompeii ;" by the Rev, F. B. Butler, 
on the "Churches in the City of London." Muiv 

gipers have been written by memben of the school. 
uring the summer, "pilgrimages" are arranged to 
places of interest in the neiehbouriiood. sudi as St 
Albans, Waltham Abbey, Cheshunt The Society is 
gradually forming a museum, and its collection of 
coins contains specimens of most of the English reigns. 
The Society possesses a very laige collection of rub- 
bings from monumental brakes, including all the most 
important specimens in England. There is an annual 
exhibition of the Sodetjr's p r ope rty, asnsted by the 
loans of members and their friends. • 

With reference to the suggestion for placing upon 
the walls of Carnarvon Castle a stone ttiuet, in- 
scribed with the names and dates of birth, &c., of the 
several Princes of Wales who have up to the present 
time enjoyed that title (see amte^ p. 91), a oar- 
respondent of the Oswestry Advertiser writes : — " Mffif 
I ask what this writer means bv ' the compact which 
lA-as entered into on behalf of the Welsh nation whai 
they accepted the first Prince of Wales? Is there «qr 
one possrssipg a knowledge of Welsh history wlio 
has a doubt that Wales was as mach cooq^iered by 
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Edward I. as the French were at the Battle of 
Waterloo? But I shall be expected to give my 
aatHbrities. I wilL In the early Ministers' AccounU 
in the Public Record Office in London, there are 
allusions to what took place when the King held the 
Principality of Wales— /m^^ I^ens, In the same 
repository is a letter from Edwait? of Carnarvon to 
Walter Reynald, stating that the Kin^ had, in the 
29th year of his reign, granted to the Pnnce the land 
of Wales. But, b^ond all this, the enrolment of the 
Letters Patent, conferring upon young Edward the 
Principairty of Wales, is in the Public Recoid Office. 
They give him the whole of Wales, excepting that 
part which had been granted to the Queen in jointure, 
and the reversion of that also. Edward of Carnarvon 
was then in his 17th year." 

Messrs. Rowland Matthews and Co. recently sold 
at their auction gallery in the Euston Road the art 
treasures in the well-known Tempest Collection, which 
was bequeathed to the Orphanage of St. Vincent de 
Paul, Carlisle Place, Westminster, by the late Mr. 
Walter Tempest Tlie lots included fine specimens 
of old Frencn and English furniture, Italian cabinets, 
panels painted by Angelica Kaufiokann, old Chelsea, 
Worcester, Dresden, and Oriental china, Sevres por- 
celain, and several fine specimens of paintings by 
the great masters of the Italian, Venetian, Gothic, 
Flemish, French, and English schools. Among 
them we^ may particularise Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
portrait of Mrs. Inchbald, which fetched 80 gumeas ; 
the Life of Christ, by Albert Diirer, 150 guineas ; 

S^iemouth, by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., 95/. ; the 
oly Family, by Parme^ano, 75 guineas ; Canter- 
bory Meadows, by T. Sidney Cooper, R.A., 460/. ; 
Interior of a Stable, by J. F. Herring, 220/. 
Among other important worki submitted for sale 
may m mentioned A Night Scene on the Scheldt, 
by Vandevelde ; St. Agnes, by Guido ; The En- 
tombment, by Ludovico Carracci ; Marriage of St. 
Catherine, by Paul Veronese ; Interior of an Inn, 
by Teniers; St John Preaching in the Wilderness, 
by Salvator Rosa ; an Altar Piece representing the 
Holy Family, by Perugino; and the Adoration of 
the Shepherds, by Rubens. The entire lots, 320 in 
number realised a little over 4,000/. 

The Roman Court of Appeal has lately pronounced 
its decision in the case of Her Majesty Donna Maria 
Cristina de Bourbon, Enipress of Brazil, and Donna 
Isabella, Countess d'Eu, Princess Impenal of Brazil, 
and the Count d'Eu, plaintiffs, ag&inst the Marchese 
Ferraioli, defendant. The subject of dispute is a 
propertjr of the Bourbon family at Isola Famese, near 
the anoent Veil, which the Ferraioli held in lease as 
from the Empress of Brazil. On this land was a 
charge, which by recent laws the tenant can claim to 
redeem, and thus acquire a ri^ht to the ground. The 
proprietors consented, but with the reservation that 
uey could make excavations or claim any statues or 
antiques found on the property. This reservation was 
important ; for several valuable discoveries have been 
maide in the neighbourhood, amongst others the 
twenty-four Ionic columns now forming the portico of 
the Palace in the Piazza Colonna, formerly the Post 
Office ; and the Ferraioli refused toadmit its validity. 
In the meanwhile a bust of AntiiMmi wu tuned up 



by a plough on the property, and the proprietors 
claimed it, while the Ferraioli refused to give it up. 
The Bourbons brought an action against their tenants 
for the delivery of Uie bust, and the Ferraioli cit^ 
their landlords to fulfil the contract without conditions. 
The judgment pronounced was substantially in favour 
of the Bourbons ; it being decided that the right of 
excavation constituted a value above the annual 
charge on the land, and that the bust was the pro- 
perty of the landlords, under the agreement 

The Annual Report of the Directors of the National 
Gallery states that during the year 1879, eighteen 
pictures were purchased. They were :— •* Portrait of 
a Cardinal," by a painter of the Italian school, 16th 
century ; •* A Battle-piece," by a painter of the Fer- 
rarese school ; " Bust Portrait of a Young Man," by 
a painter of the old Dutch or Flemish school; "View 
on the River Wye," by Richard Wilson, R.A. ; "A 
Cornfield, with Figures " (a sketch), by J. Constable, 
R.A. ; "View on Barnes Common, by J. Constable, 
R.A. ; "A Quarry with Pheasants," by Geoige 
Morland ; "The Parson's Daughter" (a portrait), by 
Geoiige Ronmey ; "From the M^ of Narcissus," by 
Thomas Stothard, R.A. ; " Cupids Preparing for the 
Chase," by T. Stothard, R.A.; "A Rocky River 
Scene," by Richard Wilson, R,A.; "The Death of 
the Earl of Chatham " (a sketch in monochrome for 
the picture in the National Gallery), by J. S. Copley, 
R. A. ; "The Death of the Earl of Chatham" (another 
sketch in monochrome for the picture above men- 
tioned), by J. S. Copley, R. A. ; " Portrait " (said to 
be the poet Gay), by a painter of the English school, 
l8th century ; " A Convivial Party," by Dirk Hals ; 
"Vir^n and Child, with St. Francis and St Jerome," 
by Pietro Perugino; a triptych, viz., "The Virgin 
and Child Enthroned, Our Lord bearing His Cross, 
and The Agony in the Garden," by Ambrogio Bor- 
eognone ; and " St. Peter and St Nicholas of Bari,^ 
by Benvenuto da Siena (formerly the side panels of 
a triptych). By the death, unmarried, of the late 
Mr. F. W. Clarke, the personal estate of his father 
(who died in 1856), estimated at 24,0001/1, accrues to 
the Trustees of the National Gallery. 

A correspondent of the Times writes ai follows 
respecting tne tomb of Lady Alicia Li^e : — " Being 
in the New Forest a few days since, I paid a visit to 
the little churchyard of EUingham, near Ringwood, 
with a view to get a sight of the tomb of Ae unfor- 
tunate Lady Auda Li^e, who was executed by tlM 
order of the terrible Judge Jeffreys for having con- 
cealed in her house at Moyle's Court two df those who 
had been concerned in the late rebeUion. Her story 
is well known, and most pathetically described in the 
pages of Macaulay. She was buried in EUingham in 
1688. Searching over the well-filled graveyard, I at 
last came upon her resting-place. I was somewhat 
astonished to find that there was nothing about it to 
indicate to an ordinary observer that such an interest- 
ing and historical rehc existed ; no mark, not even a 
rauing to preserve it from injury. And the inscription, 
which must originally have been well executed, is 
with difficulty made out ; in fact, the word Lisle is 
scarcely legible. Those of your readers who take 
interest in Uiese matters will probably agree with me 
that this state of things ahonld not be.'^ As an ad- 
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dendnm to the abore, Mr. Frederick Fane, of Moyles 
Covt, as churchwarden of EUingham, writes : '* Until 
four or fire years a^ her (Lady Alicia Lisle's) place 
of burial was coveroi by a plain altar tomb of brick, 
with a stone too, upon wluch is a plain inscription 
Bring date of death. The brickwork being much 
oecaved was replaced widi stone and the whole put in 
good order by the care of a gentleman, head ^ an 
aadent Catholic family claimmg kinship with the 
lisles. The inscription was not re-cut, but when 
Mr. Smith saw it perhaps the sun was strongly out, 
as with a doody sky, the lettering is particularly 



The new series oi excavations in Olympia seems 
likely to reward the German Commission, tnough the 
work has been much interrupted by rain. Among 
other objects discoTered are numerous fragments 
hitherto missing in the metope reliefs, a deeply-carved 
stone representing a Hon, the first specimen of the 
kind hitherto found ; further, a head of the younger 
Faustina, whidi 6ts a torso unearthed some time ago. 
Among Uie foundations of the Temple of Hera have 
been dug up a large number ci ytry votive ofierings 
in brooae and terra-cotta. On the western side of the 
Altis a gateway leading to the north has been brought 
to light, and numerous remains of buildings have been 
laid bare near the Bvzantine church. Hitherto 
icarcdT any traces have been discovered of the great 
ahar of Zeus, which formed the central point in the 
ancient ceremonies at Olympia. Remains of the 
sacrificial ashes and some votive offerings connected 
with them had, indeed, been found, but the altar itself 
was missing, and it was concluded that it had been 
destroyed by fiuiatics. Contrary to expectation, how- 
ever, the round stone foundations of the great sacri- 
ficial ahar have at length been brought to light. As 
the tomb of Pelops, with its vestibule, has also been 
found, we are now able to laj down the ground plan 
of Olympia, with mathematical certainty. Another 
dtscovery oi great importance recently made is an in- 
Krintion, a nidra or table of laws in the Elic dialect. 
Witn respect to the work of the German Commis- 
sioiien, it is announced with regret that, owing to 
instructions from Berlin, half the labourers employed 
in the work have been dismissed, and the lalxwrs of 
the German commission will be soon brought to a 
dose. The latest official communications from 
Olympia describe the latest discoveries there as fol- 
knrs :— To the south-west of the Metroon were found 
the foundations of the great altar of Zeus, formiii^ an 
dUpte of 44 DiHres in drcnmference. In addition, 
there have been found a head of Augustus, a bronze 
plate with an Elic inscription, and an important frag- 
it bdongins to the Nike of Paionios. 
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BOOK-PLATES. 

I take leave to point out to you one of the most 
curious and elaborate I have ever met with, and 
which I think would probably have been noticed by 
oae or other of the oootribotors of your two intcftstiqg 



papers (pp. 7$ and 117) in The Antiquary, had 
they known it. 

It is the book-plate of the famous grammyian, 
Thomas Ruddiman, keeper of the library of the Faculty 
of Advocates at Edinburgh, whose life was published 
in 1794 by the wdl-xnown antiquary, Georse 
Chalmers. A copy of the plate will be found on the 
last page of the volume, and of course may be seen 
at once in the British Museum. G. £. 



BRASS COIN. 

A friend of the writer turned up in a garden a few 
months ago a brass coin or weight (?), about the siie 
of sixpence, and three times as thick, having the 
following imprint :— " COINED BEFORE 1772." Ob- 
verse, '* jdwt. * 6gs." Has this some relation to the 
weight of coin ? 

W. M. E. 



GENEALOGY OF NICHOLSON, NICOLSON, 
MACNICOL» OR MACNEACHDAILL. 

Can any reader of The Antiquary oblige me 
with information respecting the Nicolsons of Skre ? 
I have for manv vears been collecting Nichobon 
genealogies and folk lore, and claim descent from the 
chief of the dan, thus :— Eoin, chief of the clan ; 
Nicail, whose bit>ther Alexander was next chief; 
Andreas, whose cousin Donald was next chief ; Nicail, 
the outlaw, time of James I. England, VI. Scotland ; 
Donald, whose cousin Donald, the chief, had 33 
children ; William, slain at Sedranoor, son-in-law 
of Donald the chief ^ John, of Fortree, commonly 
called the Sailor ; William, of Malborou^ Devon, 
cousin to Flora McDonald ; Joseph, of Kingsbridge, 
Devon, kin to Dr. Walcot {Pder /^iw&r); William, 
of Plymouth and Newcastle-on-Tyne ; William, of 
Cdeford, Gloucestershire ; William, your corre- 
spondent. The Nicholsons suffered largely through 
espousing the cause of the Stuarts in 1715 Md 174$. 

W. Nicholson. 

Roath, near Cardiff. 



HERALDIC. 

At an old house in Bedfordshire, where I was on a 
visit a few months ago, I met with some large old 
china plates, with a coat of arms painted on them, ai 
follows: — Quarteriy, ist and 4th argent, a bend of 
the same between six torteaux ; 2nd and 3rd axure, 
a lion rampant, argent ; over aill, an escutcheon of 
pretence, the same as the 2nd and 3rd <^uarters. For 
a crest there is a cardinal's hat, with its tassds ; on 
the dexter side of it a mitre, on the sinister a crosier. 
I think the coat of arms must be foreign, as we havc^ 
in the 1st and 4th quarters, mutai upon imdai. The 
friend to whom they belong could not tell me anything 
at all about the plates in question, or how they had 
come into the possession of the fimily. There was 
no maker's mark on them that I could see, and I 
have no suggestion to offer with regard to them but 
that tb« set mast havu bea aadtt to orim fat 
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pnvait person^ holding the rank of cardinal in the 
Koman Church. If you can throw any more light on 
the sabject, will yoa kindly do so, and oblige, 

Montagu Wbbsi'sr. 
Hill Vicarage, Sntton-Coldfield. 



USE OF LIME IN BUILDINGS. 

Will any correspondent of The Antiquary kindly 
inform me when lime b^an to be used as a cement 
in building (i) anywhere, (i) specially in Britain? 
The question was suggested in the course of an inves- 
tigation into the antiquity, &c., of the Irish Round 
lowers, which all appear to be built with the cement 
of lime and sand, and the thought naturally suggested 
ttielf— What is the origin and history of such a ^le 
qC masonry ? The Brodis and Cyclopean buildings 
on the western coasts of Ireland and Scotland are all 
apparently oncemented. 

James Gammack, 

Drumlithie, N.B. 
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THE BOOK OF ST. ALBAN'S. 
(Seean/^p. 28.) 

TThc following may interest your readers. A 
correspondent of the Gentleman^s Magasine^ in i8of , 
writes in regard to the above : — 

••The peat scarcity of Juliana Barnes's book is 
moken of in Vol. Ixx. p. 437. I have a book in- 
tUnled ' The Gentleman's Academic, or Booke of St. 
Alhan'sy' containing three most exact and excellent 
Bookes ; the first of hawking, the second of all the 
proper termscrf* hunting, and the last of armorie. All 
oompUed by Juliana Barnes, in the yere from the in- 
carnation of Christ, I486, and now reduced into a 
better method by G. M. Printed^for Humfrev Lowndes, 
and axe to be sold at his shop in Paul's Church-yard, 

W. E. M. 
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THE SLUR-BOW. 

Can you, or any of your learned correspon- 
dents, inform me what was the ancient "slur-bow." 
This weapon is occasionally mentioned in old lists and 
inventories of arms, and it was evidentlv neither the 
long-bow nor the ordinary cross-bow, as it is named in 
connecdon with both of these. Mr. J. Hewitt, in his 
well-known work on "Ancient Armour," does not 
attempt any explanation of the term. Sir Samuel 
Meynck opines that the " slur-bow^ was the barrelled 
cross*bow— that is, a cross-bow having a barrel upon 
the stock, slit open at the sides to allow for the play of 
the itring ; but this, I think, cannot be correct, as 
the barrelled cross-bow is a comparatively modem 
■irticle, not traceable further back than the time of 
Charles I., or thereabouts ; and it was, besides, a mere 
toy, used principally by ladies and young persons for 
shooting small birds in gardens — ^whereas the slur-bow 
WIS mndi more ancient, and was evidently a weapon 
of war. 

B. R. 



MILTON'S " PARADISE REGAINED." 
I would be obliged if any one could give me an idea 
of the value of a copy of Milton's " Paradise Re- 
gained" and other Poems, published by Jonson in 
1765, with plates bv F. Hayman, and a frontispiece 
by MUler. The title-page--*' Paradise Regained ; a 
Poem in Four Books; towhich is added SamsonAgonis- 
tes,and poems upon several occasions, with a Tractate 
of Education. Tlie antfaor, John Milton : Loudon. 
Printed for t. and R. Jonson, L. Hawes and Co. and 
odiers, 1765." I can find no mention of this in 
Lowndes. Is it so rare that he was unavrare of it ? 
or is it so common that he thought it unnecessary to 
mention it ? 

Gehald Donnelly. 
Adelaide Road, Dublin. 



SALTING THE CHILD AT THE CHURCH 

DOOR. 

In a curious little work printed in] 1641* called 
" A light to Grammar and other Aits and Sciences," 
by Hezekiah Woodward, who appears to have been 
a friend of Samuel Hartlib, to whom John MtHon 
addressed his Tractate of Education, I note, at page 
123 of the second part, the following mention of an 
ancient custom, which may interest your readers t— 

" There was an old ceremonic in use amongst ns, I 
will not compare it with the new, but I will say it was 
as karmiasif as that we call most harmlesse. The 
ceremony was, To salt the child at the church doorey 

John Wilson. 

f a, King William Street, 
Charing Cross. 



UNIQUE BRASS COIN OF ALLECTUS. 

I think it may interest some of your readers 
if I describe a thira brass coin of Allectus now in m^ 
possession, of a type which I have reason to believe is 
unique. 

Obverse — Head of Allectus to ri^t, crowned, 
shoulders draped. imp.c.allectvs.p.f.avo. Re- 
verse — Abundance standing abvndant.avg. In 
the field s.P. In the exergue c. The coin bears 
traces of having been tinned or plated. 

Hie t3rpe is new both to the British Museum 
authorities and to Mr. John Evans. I shall be de- 
lighted to show the coin to anv lover of Roman brass, 
and shall not be disappointecl if I learn through the 
pages of Tiis Antiquary that mine is not the only 
one of this type. 

C A. DB COSSON. 

Pyrcroft House, Cbertsey. 



FOLK-MEDiaNE. 

As some readers of The Antiquary are 
aware, I am engaged at present in preparing my 
papers on this subject for the Folk- Lore S<Kiety. 
Thanks to the courtesy of many correspondents of 
Nota and Queries and others, I have lecetTed 
welcome oomnmnicatioos; bat thereare still brmdies 
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of my nb)cct— such as Colour (on which Number 3 
of The Antiquary contains a paper), conceming 
whidi I should be glad to receive additional notes. 
Maj I add his dot qui cito dat^ for I wish my MS. to 
be m Mr. Gonune*s hands before the end of die year? 

WiLUAM Gbokgs Black. 
I, Alfired Terrace, HiDhead, Glasgow. 
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A PUNNING EPITAPIL 

Below is a cooy of a cpiaint panning 'epitaph 
in Fardiam Qraraiy Hants, which, it seems to me, is 
worthy of record in print : — 

AN EPITAPH 
VrOJC THE TRVLY WORTHY EM MANVKL 

BAD SaQVIRE 
READER KNOWSTTHOV WHO LYES HERS 
i'LS tell thee when I HAVE I PEARE 
THOVLT SCARCE BELEEVE M EE TIS GOOD BAD 
KOE CONTRADICTION NEITHER I HAVE HAD 
THE TRIALL OP THIS TRVTH AND ON THIS STONE 
ENGRAVE THIS WISH NOW HEE IS GONE 
SOE GOOD A BAD DOTH THIS SAME GRAVE CONTAINS 
WOVLD ALL LIKE BAD WERBTHAT WITH VS REMAINE 
HEE DECEASED AVGVST 
THE xviii 163a 

The above epitaph appears on a flat tombstone 
nader the coominnioa table. 

Young Mitchell. 
Faieham, Hants. 
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Os^diTPsse^ Wapentake of, Subsidy Roll, 2 Rich. 
II. The " Yorkshire Ardueological Journal,'' 1880^ 
p. I. 

Knaresboromgh Castie, By Geo. T. Clark, ib,^ p. 

Stmmeim ffoldemess^ Priory of. Ancient Charters of. 
By Sir Gea Dnckett, Bart, t^., p. 113. 

ne Ancient British Coins 0/ Sussex. By Ernest 
H. WiUett, F.S.A. Sussex Archaol. Collections, 

Tie Arundel Chancel Case, The Duke of Norfolk 
r. Arbuthnot. By the Editor, r'A., p. 31. 

St, Mar/s Church, Barcombe, By Miss F. H. 
Dodson, ff^., p. 52. 

Bignor, The Roman Mosaic Pavements at. By the 
Rer. T. Debary, M.A., ib., p. 63. 

Castles^ Mansions^ and Manors of Western Sussex, 
By the Rev. W. Stephens, ib^ p. 9a 

Early Sussex Armory, By W. S. Ellis, 1^., p. 137. 



jan0wcr0 to <^o^TC0ppn^cnt0._^ 

R, P, M,—'Y\i<t Illustrated News' is right in its 
statement (Feb. 21, 1880) respecting Sir Walter 
Raleigh. There is in St. Margaret's Church, West- 
minster, a mural table recording the fact of Raleigh's 
buial there (see " Old and New London," vol lii.. 



p. 560). For particulars about Sir Walter's bead 
aftcf ifarapltatioi^ see Brayley^s ** History of Sivrey," 
new edit., voL i., p. 294, published l^ Virtue & Co. 

J/, A. Y. — (i) The best book on Antique Silver is 
Mr. W. J. Cripp's **01d Enfflish Plate" (Murray, 
1878). (2) Mr. Lambeit, of Messrs. Lambert and 
Rawlins, Coventry Street, nduea lus ^Mitle Spoons 
at 1000/. Sets fetch fiincy prices ; bat they are 
seldom perfect (13). 

W, A. B.^lt is not intended to *« complete" TUK 
Antiquaey in any number of parts, our editorial 
hope being that it may flourish for a century, like the 
Cfmtlemans Mqgasitu, 



Soolt0 iteceiveb. 

Notes on Turner's Uber StiidMfum. By Jokn 
Pye and J. L. Roget. (Van Voont)— HMer Life 
in Alt. By Wyke BayUss, F.S.A. (Da^ Bogoe.) 
—Ethnology. By J. T. Pointer, jun. (Bailliere ft 
Ca) — Reign of Queen Anne (3 vols.). By J. H. 
Burton, D.C.L. (BUckwoods.)— Plautus, Captivi. 
By £. A. Sonnenschein, M.A. (Somienadittn & 
Allen. >-Wither's Vox Vulgi. Edited by Rev. W. 
D. Macray, F.S.A. (Parker ft Co.)— Our Scboob 
and Colleges. By Captain F. S. de Carteret*BisKm. 
(Simpkin, MarshaU ft Ca)— Materials for Histoiy 
of ArchbishopThomas Bedcet Vol. IV. Edited for 
the Record OfBce by Rev. J. C. RobertMB. (Loim[^ 
nums.) — Croniques, ftc, par Wanrin. Edited rar 
the Record Office by William Hardy, F.S.A. 
(Longmans.)— Nile Gleanings. By H. VilHeis Stwot, 
of Dromana. (Murray. )-->Merdiants' Handbook. 
By W. A. Browne. (£. Stanford.)-Okl Timet nft 
Lymington Revisited. By E. King. (Hamfltoa, 
Adams ft Ca)— The Diocese of KiUaloe. By Rtr. 
Canon Dwyer. (Dublin: Hodges ft Ca) G r ea t 
Berkeley Law Suit By J. H. Cooke^ F.S.A. 
Last Honn of Count Sofans. By J. H. Cooke, F.8.A. 
(Goldiiigand Lawrence.)— Gilpin Memoirs. Edited 
by W.Jackson, F.S. A. (Quaritch.)— Our Inheritance 
in the Great Pynumd. By Prof. C. Piazzi Smith. 
(Isbister.)— Folk-lore Record, Vol. II. The Etcher 
(Part ix.). (WiDiams and Norgate.)— Element 
Lessons in Gaelic By L. Maclean. (Inven 
Noble.)— Memorials cif Cambridge (Nos. it, iii.). 
C. H. Cooper, F.S.A. (Macmillan ft Co.)— The 
Vision of the Twelve Goddesses. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by Ernest Law. (Quaritch.)— 
Churches of Yorkshire, Na 4. (Elliot Stock.)— 
Northern Folk-kNre on Wells and Water. By A. 
Eraser.— Extracts from Old Church Records of Kodi* 
bury.— On the Name of Silver Street By J. H. 
Pring, M.D. (Taunton: W. Cheston.)— British 
Military and Naval Medals and Decorations. By J. 
Harris Gibson. (E. Stanford.)— Waugh's Oiide to 
Monmouth. (Monmouth : R. Waugh.) — Eariy Re- 

Srints for English Readers. By H. E. Reynolds, 
[.A. (Elliot Stock. V-Truthlufaiess and Ritualiam. 
By Orby Shipley, M.A. (Bums and Gates.)— On 
Scandinavian Place Names in the East Ridiqg of 
Yorkshire. By the Rev. E. M. Cole, M.A. (York : 
J. Sampson.)— Irish Pedigrees. By John OlUrt. 
(WhittakerftCa) 
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DIRECTIONS. 

Bmhtt id. Stamp for each Thru Words, All 
r^Ha io a numbar skeuU be enehsed m a Hank 
em/dbfpi^wiikmloou Stamps erndsmtUtU Manager. 

Vfytn.^Aa advertisememts to reach the pjfice by 
the 15M of the months and to be addrased—Tht 
Mtnager, Exchange Department, The Anti- 
quart Opfice» 62, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C. 

Wanted to Purchase. 

17th Centmy Tokeas of Worcestefthirc Bestprice 
fihrou W. A. Cotton, Bromsgrove. 
Weftwood't New Bibliotheca Piacatom (38). 
Milton's Poems, Lntm and English, 164$. 2 vols. 

(39)* 

Visitatioiis of KottingMA* l6l4- Edited by Gea 
W. MaxshalL Stondioiise's History of the Isle of 
Azholme (40). 

17th Centiuy Tokens of Lancashire or Cheshire 
Best price gifcn. N. Htywood, 3, Moont-stieet, 
ICaBCtiester* 

Walpole's Letters. VoU. 4> 5* ^ (BenUey's Col- 
lectire Edition, 1S40) (41). 

Old Dntdi Tiles (Blue). Scriptural Subjects in 
Circles. Harry Hems, Exeter. 

Hull, Seventeenth Century Tokens. Apply— C. 
E. Fewster, Hull. 

VoL XII. of Hasted's Histoiyof Kent Wm. John 
Mercer, 13, Marine Terrace, Maigate. 

VoL IV. Lamartine's Monarchy, blue cloth, 
octavo, 1851.— Gentleman's Msgasinc, 1789, 1809, 
1825, l835.^Family Library. Vols. II. and IIL 
British India. —Vol. IL Venetian History.— VoL I. 
Shakspeare (9 voL ed., VHihting^iam). 3smo., 1803. 
—Graphic Nos. for Gn4>hic Exchange. — ^W. J. 
Lapworth, Stafford. 

For Sale. 

Peaks^ Passes, and Glaciers, by the Alpine Club. 
Tinted plates, newly bound, icaree^ 1859, 9/. 6d, ; 
Richaidson*s Life and Letters. By Mrs. Barbanld. 
Coloured folding plates, very rare ; six vols. ; splen- 
did copy, 1804, 50J. (34). 

Letters of a Turkish Spy. Eight vols., complete ; 
cslf ; scarce and curious^ 1707, lor. 6^. (33). 

Coins. Duplicates for disposal, sale, or exchan^. 
Class I— Greek and Roman. Class a— Great Britain. 
Class 3— Foreign. Priced catalogue on application. 
Sute class. '* Collector," 2^ Frederick Street, 
Edinbiurgh. 

Duplicate Coins for sale. Silver and copper. 
Early British, Saxon, Williams, Henries, Richaids, 
John, Edwards, Mary, Elizabeth, Jameses, Charleses, 
Commonweedth, Anne, Georges, Victoria. Manv 
very fine and rare. W. J. Faulkner, Leek, Stafford- 
shire. 

Cyprus Antiquities. Specimens of Pottery 3000 
years old. ** K," 22, Oakhurst Grove, East Dulwich. 

Cosmologia Sacra. Folio, 1701, 6j. ; The Primitive 
Oiigiiiation of Mankind, Sir Matthew Hale. Folio 



1678, 7x. 6d. ; Thivels of Anacharsis the Yomiger in 
Greece (fourth century, B.C.). Maps, .plans, views 
and corns. 4to, 7/. Carriage paid ; freelist Gray, 
4, Scott Street, Bradford, Yorks. 

To book illustrators. Nearly 1000 Portraits for 
Sale or Exchange. Giving up collecting. Approval 

(42). 
Macaulay's England. 5 voL edition, voL 4 only. 

Soitable for binding (43). 

Gentleman's Magazme, 1806, Part I., 1809, Part I. 
Half-calf, clean, and perfeot dr. (44). 

Antographs for sale^ cheap. List sent post finee. 
R. H., 15, Brooklyn Road, Shepherd's Bush, London. 
Hogarth's Industrious and Idle Apprentice, pub- 
lished in 1747 (45). 

Manning's Sermons, four vols., bound. Newman 
on Romanism and Popular Protestantism, cloth. 
Newman on Development of Christian Doctrine. All 
desiL Q. C Wildman, Eynesburr, S. Neots. 

Matthew Henry on the Bible. S folio vols., 
1 761, 3ar. — Cunningham's Bicpaphical History of 
Eni^and (dean uncut), indth nne steel engravmc^ 
35^. — Maitland's History of LondoiL Two luge folio 
vols, withplates, 1756. 3or. — Homiliarius Doctorum, 
Basilese, Per Nic. Keslen (see above, p. 144), 1493. 
5/. 5/. — ^Latge folio of Old French Engravings, boimd 
in russia. Gilt edges, 1677. 5/. 5^.— Bhck letter 
Homilies, 1640. i?. u.— Warburton's Edition of 
Pope. 9 vols. Calf, with plates, 17JI. 12s. 6d, — 
Taps' Black Letter Arithmetic, 1650. lOr. 6d.— 
Abraham Cowley's Poems, 1684. 231.— PluUrch 
Pn^lemata. Original binding, 1477. 25/. — Pope's 
Bull, 1681. ^s, 6d. — Ciceronis Epistolae, l}26. 
5^. (5^.— Florins, i66a 41. Address— F. W. Vidler, 
2, Hoe Park Place, Plymouth. 

A collection of valuable works upon Gothic Archi- 
tecture, embracing last and best editions of Rickman, 
Bloxam, Parker's Glossary, Paley's Manual of Mould- 
iflffs. Domestic Architecture of Fourteenth Century 
(Cnsrles Dickens's copy), ftc. (29). 

Nash's Mansions, wmdsor Castle, and Architecture 
of Middle Ages, 6 vols, (original coj^y), 18 gnineafr — 
Cuitt's Wanderings amount the Rums. 73 etchiiigs. 
4/. lor. (pub. 12/.).— ^Antiquarian Itinerary. 7 vou., 
purple morocco. 2/. is, — liouglas's Nenia Britannica, 
mssia. ^ 5^. — Horsle/s Britaimia Romana, fine 
copy, ruttia. is/.— Gesta Rhomanonim, folio, 1493. 
5/. it, — Tanner's Notitia Monastics, best edition. 
oL 6s, — ^Raines's Lancaster, 4 vols, jl Js, — ^Hogarth, 
1822. 10/. — Bunbury, 22 plates to Shakspeare. 
5or.— Perqr's Reliques, first and only uncastrated 
edition. 2/. 2/.— iWkeray (edition de Luxe). 3^. 
— Ruskin's Stones of Venice, fir^ edition. 16/. i&x. 
— Ruskin's Academy Notes (complete). V-y* — 
Beckford's Vathck, first edition. 27s. 6^.— Pickering's 
Viii^. 27X. 6</.— Wordworth's Lyrical Ballads, first 
edition. 4/. 4r. (46). 

Teimyson, first editions of Poems, 184s, 1859, 1870, 
1872. What offers for the lot ? a list sent. C. J. Cas- 
well, Homcastle. 

For Exchange. 

Various English Silver Coins, also Rubbings of 
Monumental Brasses, exchange for others. Frederick 
Stanley, Biargate. 
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|H£ history of this mineral is as 
curious as its geographical distri- 
bution is eccentric Hitherto, in 
spite of antiquarian research, its 
past history is a decided mjrstery; and, after 
the most patient inquiry, it is generally agreed 
that litde is known of its antecedents. In- 
deed, it was not until last December, when 
some Swiss dredgers discovered accidentally 
a jade scraper or " strigil " in the bed of the 
Rhone, that educated persons in general 
were even aware that such a thing as jade 
existed at all — its history having been 
chiefly limited to such opposite comers 
of the world as China and Peru. AVhen, 
however, it was asserted that jade in its 
natural state had never been found in 
Europe, a dense thicket of problems was at 
once started as to how this isolated scraper 
made its way among the Alps, and for what 
use it was originally employed. Before 
alluding to the chief theories suggested by 
Profiessor Max Miiller and other learned 
philologists to account for its presence in 
such an unexpected quarter, we would briefly 
give an outline of what is known about the 
mineral jade itselfl 

Its antiquity, then, is undeniable ; for '' in 
the most ancient among most ancient books " 
it is mentioned as one of the articles of tribute 
bestowed on Chinese Sovereigns. " Through- 
out the thousands of years of human history," 
says a writer in the Tinus (Jan. 15th), " xmtil 
the discovery of New Zealand, the only 
known worked mines of pure jade were on 
the river Kara-Kash, in the Kuen Luen moun- 
tains. Over that region China was suzerain, 
and thus the Chinese source of jade can be 
traced." It was not only valued, too, by the 
Chinese as an ornament, but used by them, 

TOU I. 



as also by the Aztecs of Peru, for making 
axes and arrow-heads. Its name, ''jade," 
which, it may be noted, is of Spanish origin, 
seems to have some reference to the reputa- 
tion that it once possessed as a supposed cure 
for diseases in the side, the first discoverers 
of America having called it piedra de yjada 
(the Latin, ilia). For a similar reason it was 
afterwards known as " nephrite" (lapis neph^ 
ritifHs), The Indians set much value on 
jade, and the Mogul Emperors of Delhi 
prized it so highly that they had it cut, 
jewelled, and enamelled, and even sent for 
Italian artists from Venice and Genoa to 
work it into those beautiful and exquisite 
shapes which have been so universally ad- 
mired. Although the ancients esteemed it 
most precious, yet they do not appear to 
have had a distinct name for it ; sometimes 
apparendy confounding it with jasper. It is 
curious, however, that though in days gone 
by Europe has also possessed this much- 
coveted treasure, yet there is as much doubt 
whence it came as of the scraper discovered 
in the River Rhone. It is, indeed, true that 
many conjectures have been deduced to 
explain the history of its travels ; but these 
are only theories frequently based on scanty, 
if not insufficient evidence. The antiquarian 
in drawing his conclusions is not satisfied 
with any theory, however plausible, unless 
supported by a certain amount of facts. 
Layinfl^ aside, then, the original destination of 
the European jade, we must for the present 
be content to acknowledge its presence here 
and there in our midst Thus, Dr. Schliemann 
came across it in the ruins of his Ilium. It 
has, now and then, been found among the 
ornaments of Roman ladies; and manufisictured 
implements of this material are frequenUy 
met with in the lake dwellings of Switzerland. 
In confronting, in the next place, the 
much disputed problem as to the history of 
the jade scraper dredged up from the bed 
of the Rhone, various solutions have been 
urged The argument put forward by Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller deserves special attention, 
from the deep learning and careful research 
of that eminent philologbt. He suggests 
that it may be a relic of our Aryan fore- 
fathers, when they left the primitive home of 
the Aryan race amid the plateaux of Central 
Asia. This proposition is, at first sight, 

o 
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somewhat startling, but in Professor Max 
Mailer's opinion, reasonable. He states his 
reasons for arriving at this conclusion some- 
^at in the form of a syllogism, which may 
be briefly summed up as thus :* — ^A .manu- 
factured article of great antiquity belonging 
to the stone age of geological research is 
dredged up from the bottom of a European 
river. As the mineral of which it is com- 
posed has never been found anywhere in 
Europe, it must necessarily, therefore, have 
been brought by some non-European owners. 
The question is. By whom? A further in- 
quiry also may be suggested, What was its 
value, and in what way was it used? In 
short, the further [one investigates the matter 
the more entangled does the explorer become 
in the many difficulties connected with this 
intricate problem. Now, as it is a known 
fact that the mineral jade is a product of 
Asia, it is argued that in the mists of pre- 
historic antiquity it was brought over by our 
Aryan forefathers. It is asked. Where else 
could it have come from? Although, indeed, 
jade is found in America and Polynesia, yet 
these are excluded by the assumption that 
this jade scraper must have lain breath the 
Rhone for ages before either was known to, 
or had any communication with Europe. 
In order to strengthen the evidence for this 
conclusion philologists have introduced what 
arexalled linguistic phenomena — those traces 
of the migrations of the Aryan race westward 
from their home in Central Asia, as seen 
'*in the Aryan languages of Europe, so 
strangely akin to each other, and to the 
classical dialects of India and Persia, the 
ancient Sanskrit and Zend." Thus, in this 
surmise the very foundations of history are 
uncovered ; and we are introduced to a relic 
of the earliest primitive culture. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that this solution to the 
difficulty has been disputed as a speculation 
too theoretical for positive credence, and 
only based on philological inferences wanting 
in tangible coiifirmation. It must, in truth, 
be admitted that it is no slight strain on the 
faith even of a credible mind to believe that 
in this jade scraper we are confronted with 
a material relic of the great pre-historic Aryan 
race. The difficulty, moreover, is enhanced 
when we consider that if the Aryans brought 

* See the Guardian^ Feb. 4, i88a 



it, why there should exist no survival of any 
Aryan name for it 

It has, again, been argued with mudi plau- 
sibility, why, in tracing the history of this 
jade scraper, should we go back to such a 
distant period as the migrations of the Aryan 
family ? Is there no other way for explaining 
its discovery ? May not, for instance, some 
traveller in his joumeyings have brought it, 
in much later times, from some locality where 
jade might be found ? Indeed, this proposal 
is by no means improbable, especially when 
we recollect how this stone was supposed to 
possess certain specific virtues for which it 
was highly prized. Hence, as a writer in the 
Guardian (Feb. 4th) has remarked, some 
Spanish mariner, or a Jesuit missionary from 
China, may easily have carried it on account 
of its supposed medicinal properties. As a 
matter of fact, curiosities of various kinds 
are continually being discovered in out-of-the- 
way places ; and oftentimes their position can 
only be accounted for on the principle that 
they have been accidentally dropped or for- 
gotten by travellers. Such an assumption in 
the case of the jade scraper seems reasonable, 
and one in accordance with what is happen- 
ing more or less every day. The question, 
however, is undoubtedly one of great interest, 
and reminds tis of the Indian money cowrie,* 
which Mr. W. C. Borlase discovered in a 
British barrow in the neighbourhood of the 
Land's End. T. F. Thiselton Dyer. 




flotee on eome Dortbem. 
nDin0ter0« 

{Concluded from page 153.) 

Bolton Priory. 

|S Guisborough has almost wholly dis- 
appeared, I proceed to give an ac- 
count of Bolton, belonging to the 
same order of Canons, which can be 
compared with the excellent plan made by 
John J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., for the new 
edition of Whitaker's " Craven." The ground- 
plan of the building is of considerable interest, 
as it presents several features peculiar in them- 
selves, and adding to the complication of the 
several parts. There was no south nave aisle 
as at Hexham, Brinkbum, Lanercost, Kirk- 

♦ Sec above, pp. 30^ 31. 
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ham, and Cambuskenneth. The west front, 
which has an aureole in the gable, originally 
exhibited an elevation of extreme grandeur, 
and the door (as in the polychrome masonry 
of Worcester and Bristol), formed of coloured 
bands of stone, partly red and orange, is of the 
order of pure Early English, with five nook shafls 
and rows of the violet ornament, and on the 
apex of the lower arch a kirge carved boss. 
Above it are three pedimental canopies, two 
with little arches flanking a central aureole ; 
and over all rise three superb lancets, sup- 
ported by clustered shafts, banded at mid- 
height, and ringed below the capitals. The 
wall on either hand is arcaded in two places 
with two blind lights under a quatrefoil in 
each bay, with two bands of violets and a 
smaller arcade above it, and floriated trefoils 
in the spandrils of three arches, with violet 
bands at the sides of the shafts. In front of 
this beautiful arrangement a late Perpendi- 
cular tower has. been erected, as high as the 
gable, with its eastern arch just clearing the 
older work, and having in its western side a 
window of five lights, with a transom of open 
work and a canopy, resembling the firont of 
Chester Cathedral There is the following 
inscription carved on the cornice : — 

" In the yere of our Lorde MCXX., B ]) 
[Moon], Ix^un thes fondaceon, on quos 
soule God have marce. Amen." The ori- 
ginal Eariy English front of the aisle remains, 
with nook shafts set in an arcade of three 
arches, rising on clustered pillars, with the 
violet ornament in bands. The side arches 
are acutely pointed; the spandrils contain 
trefoils with trefoiled points and violet bands. 
Above it is a similar arcade of smaller dimen- 
sions. The west door has plain mouldings, 
with four cinquefoiled panes on either side. 
The spandrils contain shields within quatre- 
fotls, one containing the Cliflbrd arms and 
the other a cross fleury. Above it is panel- 
ling in two tiers, with blank shields and three 
canopied niches. The buttresses have a 
flowing volute pattern, arranged in two orna- 
mental bands. On the sets-ofl" are three dogs 
of the chase, and a forester with a stafll 

The north side shows four broad lancets 
connected by a string course, studded with 
violets in the clerestory, which has a corbel 
table, with grotesque gurgoyles under a bat- 
dementi relieved at intervals by the bases of 



angled pinnacles. The aisle windows arc of 
three lights, with flamboyant tracery. In the 
west bay there is a door, with plain mould* 
ings and a label returned to the string course 
under the window-sills ; over it is an arch 
crocketed below a straight-sided pediment 

The interior of the nave shows a main 
alley, with pairs of two light windows, tran- 
somed with quatrefoils in the head, and on the 
south side, set between vaulting shafts, which 
come down to the sills, and having a pas- 
sage in front of them. On the north side, 
the aisle, which has three Decorated windows 
of three lights, is dinded off*' by an arcade of 
four arches, resting on octagonal pillars. The 
clerestory of Pointed windows in each bay is 
deeply splayed, and the vaulting shafts are 
continued down and die away at the junction 
of the arches of the base arcade in the span- 
drils. This portion of the church has been, 
within the last seven years, beautifully re- 
stored, with a ritual choir, stalls, and long 
chancel screen, tesselated pavement, and 
open seats. The east w^all has been filled 
with two Perpendicular windows, but it would 
have been far better to have roofed in the 
choir and transept. Is it too late to hope 
that this restoration may yet take effect? Two 
processional doors open towards the cloister 
on the south, and on the north-west is the 
usual burial door. Close to the south-east 
foundations are visible in the grass. On the 
east side was probably the dormitory, of which 
some fragments remain, with traces of a gong 
running eastward. On the west may be seen 
clear indications of a cellarage, in two bays, 
and upper range of buildings, probably die 
cellareiPs hall. 

The transept had an eastern aisle, and on 
the south side, an arch (still remaining), 
opened into an additional chapel or sacristy, 
on the south side. The aisle communicated 
with the crossing by doorways, still existing, 
on either side clustered, respond in the 
south wall has been preserved. The choir 
is aisleless, and the sanctuary has remains 
of the seats for priest, deacon, and sub- 
deacon, having a basement with a trefoiled 
ornament; and a pedimented canopy with pin- 
nacles on the side, above the grave of some 
person of note, in the north wall. The sanc- 
tuary step, and the two steps of the high altar- 
pace, are also discernible. On the south side 

o 2 
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is a doorway, leading into a chantry chapel, 
constructed between the buttresses of the 
third bay from the transept, and eastward of 
it is a monumental arch, with an ornament of 
saltires trefoiled, and flamboyant work upon 
the jambs, rising above the fragments of a 
high tomb. An arcading of ten interlacing 
Norman arches on either side, with a Deco- 
rated band above it, consisting of a flowing 
line doubly trefoiled, extends from this spot 
up to the altar platform, to mark the extent of 
the presbytery. A second arcading, of simi- 
lar character, with a higher elevation, gives 
the length of the choir; the nine arches on 
either side formed the backs of the stalls. 
The east window, 34 feet wide, and set below 
an aureole in the gable, has its label returned 
at right angles to meet the string course at 
the springing of the side windows, which 
once contained flamboyant tracery. The 
character of it may be learned from the ex- 
quisite south-west window of the choir, which 
was partly filled with masonry, as the sacristy 
stood southward of it, constructed between 
the buttresses of the second bay from the 
transept. Below it, and under a correspond- 
ing window (now vacant), is a round-headed 
door, which opened into tlie transept aisle. 

The west wall of the south arm, flanked 
by a crocketed pinnacle, retains portions of 
the tracery of its three-light windows. A 
beautiful door with a head of open trefoil- 
work, and a label resting on corbels, opens 
into the cloister garth. There were two 
altars in each wing. The north arm retains 
its central octagonal pillar, supporting two 
arches which open into the aisle, where an 
ablution drain with a square aperture, and 
without the usual rounded bowl, marks the 
site of one of the altars. The clerestory has 
three eastern windows, of three lights, with 
as man^ quatrefoils forming the tracery. 
Those m the west wall held flamboyant 
tracery. Below the north-west window is a 
very late Pointed doorway, which once led 
into the nave aisle. The crossing is formed 
by four clustered pillars ; the western arch, 
of segmental form, is now walled up and 
buttressed to part ofl" tlie parish church upon 
the site of the ancient rood-loft There was 
probably a central tower, as three bells are 
mentioned as belonging to it at the Dissolu- 
tion. 



In the chapter-house the arrangement 
resembled that of Thornton ; in the first 
bay are the bases of three shafls of the 
arcading and a bench table, with quatrefoils 
on its front ; there were five stalls in each 
severy, giving accommodation for thirty-five 
Canons. The western portal of the vestibule, 
which is 1 2 feet in length, has outer nook shafts 
of red sandstone, and inner shafts of stone ; 
and the passage itself was lined with a bench 
table, probably used in inclement weather by 
readers, as the garth had no covered galleries 
to form a cloister, the alleys having simply a 
pentice roofl The house contained a Prior 
and fourteen Canons at the Suppression^ 
January 29, 1540. 

S. Leonard's Hospital. 

One of the tombstones at Jorvaulx com- 
memorates Quakewell, Canon of S. Leonard's, 
York. This last building to which I shall 
draw attention is one of a class somewhat 
rare, even when in a state comparatively 
complete as S. Leonard's, York ; a hospital 
alas ! in ruins. It has, besides, an intrinsic 
interest in its history. It owed its founda- 
tion, primarily, under the dedication of S. 
Peter, to the existence of a body of benevo- 
lent Culdees in the Minster, during the tenth 
century, who were endowed by King 
Athelstan. Later on King Stephen built 
a home on this site for a community of 
Hospitallers, with chaplain, brethren and 
sisters. It retains many ancient features; a 
chapel and part of the large hall (which had 
aisles as usual) in communication with each 
other, and raised on an undercroft ; and also 
the large sub-structiu*e of another building, 
which formed a gloomy passage, llie clois« 
ter where each chaplain had his seat and 
desk has disappeared. The right of appoint- 
ment to the Mastership is cited by one of 
our best Canonists, John de Athon, as a 
leading case on the subject of secular and 
religious houses ; kings claimed it, and the 
Archbishop quarrelled with the Chapter 
over this small piece of preferment, which 
of right belonged to the inmates only. 

A hopeful precedent was set when the 
remains of S. Martin Newark, at Dover, 
were lately converted into school buildings ; 
the day may yet come when Fountains and 
the superb remnant of Rievaulx may be 
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roofed again, Buildwas and Kirkstall be 
ceiled anew, restored to some religious and 
practical use, instead of standing idle, ex- 
posed to the weather, mischance, and abuse. 

I venture therefore to hope that The 
Antiquary will take a vigorous stand and 
practical line in discountenancing the pro- 
fanation of sacred spots, and 
IU^ uiging upon proprietors, occu 
lyyi pants, and societies, the duty 
L J of reclaiming them from rude, 
thoughtless injury and un- 
seemly pastime. The con- 
dition of Haughmond, Netiey, 

s. ucoNARD's Easby, Coverham, Neath, 

HOSPITAL. Reading, Athelstan, Basing- 
werk, Finchale, [^^d Valle Crucis in part] is 
deplorable in the extreme ; but what has been 
done at Fountau^s, Cleeve, Tintem, Beau- 
lieu, Lilleshall, Jorvaubc, Guisborough, 
Wenlock, could be done in them. Many, 
such as Buildwasi Lewes, Bindon, and Kirk- 
stall, might be better kept. There was a 
talk of exhuming Byland and Newminster ; 
some intermittent excavations have occurred 
in a few abbeys in Lincolnshire, that long- 
neglected county, which promises a history 
of its own ; whilst Muchelney has been laid 
open by its owner, Mr. Ix)ng, and Dale 
Abbey by a local society. But there are 
places which still require an active and 
immediate attention. I might fill a page 
with mere names— Beauchief, S. Rhade- 
gund's, Dore, Hales -Owen, Rievaulx, 
Hayles— and year by year the soil grows 
in depth, the walls become more unsound, 
ignorant mischief does its worst, and bit by 
bit precious fragments disappear, when the 
loss is irretrievable. There is no resuscita- 
tion of a building once laid in dust and ashes. 

The general Society, with its " Ladies' 
day," its overcharged programme, its hurried 
excursions, interrupted by pleasant play of 
knife and fork, merry-making and speech- 
making, can at best only stir the surfece 
of the county which it traverses, perhaps, 
not for the first time, in its Annual Con- 
gress. It must be the work of independent 
individuals and local societies, represented 
by energetic individuals, to accomplish what 
is required, to diffuse a knowledge of the 
value of these remains far and wide. The 
Antiquary, I trust, will enlarge their 



number, and promote the consummation 
most desirable of what is due to the me- 
mory of pious forefathers, and necessary to 
the tradition of masterpieces of national art 
— conservation by the farmer — exhumation 
by the squire — and preservation from the 
British tourist and "pleasure- seeker.'* 
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TO G. A. SEL\VYN. 




HE following letter from the first 

Lord Holland to George A Selwyn, 

the wit and M.P., is taken from 

the original in the collection of 

the Editor : — 

Naples, March 17th, 1767. 

Dear Selwyn, — I am just stepping into 
my chaise for Rome, where Lady Mary & 
Stephen* have been this week, and Lady 
Holland and Chariest went yesterday. 
Charles is much mortify'd at never hearing 
fi-om my Lord CarlisleJ or you. I might say 
I was mortify'd at youi neglect of me, but I 
won't. I won't flatter you so much. I have 
long look'd upon you to be like no other 
man in the world, and I am just going out of 
it, so what does it signify ? As soon as I read 
in the news of Ld. Carlisle's arrival in Eng- 
land, the Ode in Horace, beginning Lydia 
die per omnts^ came into my head. I send you 
my imitation of it, which this post carrys to 
Lady Sarah. Pray show it Mr. Walpole,§ and 
with Ld. Carlisle's leave to any body. /«- 
died^ I won't expect compHments. But I am 
not asham'd of it, for consider it is wrote by 
a sick old woman, near her grand dimaderick^ 
for such indeed is your faiUifull 

and forgotten friend, 

Holland. 

To George Selwyn, Esq. , 

In Chesterfield Sureet, London. 
InghUlterra, xia Mantua. 

* Stephen, Lord Holland's elder son and successor. 
He had married in the previous year Lady Mary 
Fitzpatrick, daughter of John, first Earl of Upper 
Ossory. 

+ His Lordship's younger son, afterwards the Right 
Hon. Charles James Fox. 

: Frederick, 5th Earl of Carlisle, K.G. He died 
in 1825. 

§ Horace Walpole. 
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Imitation of an Ode in Horace. 

Commencing *' Lydia die per omncs, &'c." 
Addressed to luxdy Sarah Bunbury^* 

I. 

Sally, Sally, don't deny, 
But for God's sake tell me why, 
You have flirted so to spoil, 
That once lively youth, Cailisle? 
He us'd to mount while it was dark, 

Now he lyes in bed till noon ; 
And you not meeting in the park, 

Thinks that he got up too soon. 

2. 

Manly exercise and sport, 
Hunting and the tennis court, 
And riding school no more divert. 
New-Market do's, for there you flirt. 
But why does he no longer dream 

Of yellow Tyber and its shore ; 
Of his friend Charles's fav'rite scheme. 

Or waking, thinks no more ? 



Why do's he dislike an inn. 
Hate post-chaises, and begin 
To thmk 'twill be enough to know. 
The way from Almack's to Soho ? 
Achilles thus kept out of sight 

For a long time ; but this dear boy 
(If, Sally, you and I guess right) 

Will never get to Troy. 



f~<s:itji<^ 



Zhz 1?u00eII nDonumente at 

Cbeniee. 




|HE little village church of Chenies, or 
Cheneys, between Rickmansworth 
and Chesham, has been for three 
centuries the burial-place of the 
ducal house of Russell, into whose hands 
the manor and estate of Cheneys came by 
the marriage, in 15 15, of John, first Earl of 
Bedford, of the Russell family, with Anne, 
daughter of Guy Sapcote, Esq., whose mother 
had been the heiress of the ancient Cheneys. 
The north aisle of the chancel, originally 
built as a Chantry Chapel for the Cheneys, 
is railed oflf by a substantial screen from the 
rest of the church ; and there the Russells lie, 

♦ This lady was a daughter of Charles, md Duke 
of Richmond. She married Sir Thomas C Banbury, 
Bart, M.P., but the marriage was dissolved in 1776. 



in lonely grandeur, generation after genera- 
tion, their monuments serving as a chapter 
at once in ^ history and in heraldry. The 
chapel is carefully preserved under lock 
and key ; and no visitors are allowed to enter 
it, except in the company of the custos scuelli^ 
an elderly widow, who resides in a wing of 
the Manor House hard by, and who tends 
these memorials of the past with loving and 
reverent hands. In Lipscomb's "History 
of Buckinghamshire " will be found a list of 
the monuments down to his time, about 
sixty years ago ; the inscriptions also are mostly 
given in detail, verbatim, in his pages. But 
the description there given is confined to 
dry facts ; and we are fortunately enabled, 
through the kindness of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, and by the aid of a MS. critique on 
the monuments, compiled by Mr. George 
Scharf, F.S.A., to supply that deficiency. 

On entering the chapel, the visitor must 
be struck by its space, and fine proportions, 
set off by the absence of seats and pews, and 
cannot fail to admire the pointed roof, with 
its open wood beams, and the remnants of 
helmets, banners, and other insignia which 
adorn the upper portion of its walls. Under 
one of the northern windows he will also 
note a very curious recumbent figure of a 
lady, carved in stone, belonging to the 14th 
century, with a knight by her side, who has 
lost his lower extremities, but whose surcoat 
with its heraldic bearings, three martlets, 
shows that if he was, as is generally supposed, 
one of the Cheneys, he must have lived 
and died previous to the battle of Bosworth 
Field, when the arms of that house were 
changed. 

But we will pass from the poetic era of the 
Middle Ages to tlie prosaic times of the 
Tudors and Stuarts, and confine our atten- 
tion to the Russells. The oldest and finest 
of the Russell memorials is an altar tomb, 
under the east window, occupying a central 
position between two others. It is made of 
beautifully veined marble, and commemorates 
John, first Earl of Bedford. Above lie the 
Earl and his Countess, both carved in a 
yellowish white marble, or alabaster, streaked 
with red ; and the sides of the tomb are en- 
riched with armorial shields and inscriptions 
oh black tablets, the panels and bosses being 
adorned with rich agates, which escaped the 
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fury of Puritan hands through all the vicis- 
situdes of the later Reformation and the 
Rebellion. The effigies here are not painted. 
The Earl, who lies on the northern side, is 
clad in armour from head to foot, except 
his hands, which have no gauntlets, and his 
head rests on the side of his helmet, which 
is richly carved. His flowing locks and long 
beard give him an • appearance almost 
patriarchal, and his head is encircled by a 
marble coronet Mr. Scharf observes : — 

A difference between the two eyes, as seen in the 
painted portraits of this nobleman, has been carefully 
noted by the sculptor. The right eye, with its 
hearily drooping lid, is entirely closed ; the other is 
quite open, but without any indication of the eyeball, 
so frequently shown in sculptures of this period. 
"The countenance perfectly accords with the portrait 
on panel at Wobum Abbey, No. 7 of the catalogue. 
He wears the mantle of die Order of the Garter, 
and the Collar of the same Order, of knots and roses, 
on a small scale, but the pendant ornament, the 
••George," has been broken away. On his right 
shoulder b a drcular knot with a large strip hanging 
down from it, as seen in the portraits of Lord 
Burghley. There are no rings on his fingers. A 
large sword lies by his side, and is elaborately 
decorated, and finished with great care. 

Mr. Scharf remarks that in a chalk drawing 
in the Rojral Collection at Windsor, Holbein's 
study for a portrait at Wobum of this Earl, 
the artist \a& turned the face nearly in profile 
towards the left, so as to show the perfect 
eye. The drawing, he adds, is inscribed 
•* J. Russell, Lord Privy Seal, with one eye." 
The inscription, on the north side of the 
base, is given in '* Lipscomb," so it need 
not be repeated here ; but it may be worth 
noting that the lady is called in it Elizabeth, 
instead of Anne — a strange mistake, and 
such as one would think, if made, would 
have been speedily rectified. Mr. Scharf 
continues : — 

The effigy of the lady displa3rs a peculiar costume. 
She wears long flowing hair, parted in the middle 
over a low forehead, and hanging down on each side 
beneath her shoulders. It should rather be observed 
that th« features are very large in proportion to the 
siie of tlw Cmx, giving not only a powerful, but some- 
what of a leonine character to the countenance. Her 
k>Dgest garment, reaching to the feet, is marked with 
cnnine spots ; over this is a plain dress, and above 
that again, rau:hing to the knees, a tunic, or dal- 
matica, peculiarly cut, and also of ermine, without 
any cincture. * Over her shoulders is a large mantle, 
with a wide ermine cape, and the folds of this mantle 
are arranged with great care, and sculptured in an 
anasaally artistic nMumer. Her hands, like those of 



her.husband% are joined in prayer; a jewelled 
coronet encircles her head, and a small, narrow 
frill, or plaited bordering to the neck of her dress, 
fits close to the cheek. Her head rests on two 
cushions, elaborately patterned, as may be seen in 
the effigy of the Countess of Lennox, in West- 
minster Abbey. A crouching stag, "gorged," with 
an Earl's coronet, and with a chain twisted round 
its body, lies at her feet. 

Next to this monument on the south is 

one which commemorates Francis, the second 

Earl, and his first wife, Margaret St John. If 

is much inferior to that which is described 

above, though viewed apart from it doubtless it 

would be regarded as a fine specimen of 

monumental skill It also is an altar or table 

tomb ; the earl and his countess rest on the 

top, carved in marble, and the black slab 

which rises behind their heads shows an 

elaborately sculptured coat of arms encircled 

by the emblems of the Order of the Garter. 

The inscription on the reverse of this slab is 

printed by Lipscomb, and is also to be found 

m Collins's " Peerage." ^ Of this tomb Mr. 

Scharf writes : — 

* 

This countenance is full of character and ex- 
pressive of great power, but it has none of the indica- 
tions of an aged person. The face b very fat ; the 
hair is painted a dark yellowish grey ; his chin is 
round and smooth, with a tuft attired to the lower 
lip, and a full growth of hair from the lower part of 
the chin which unites with his long ; moustaches to 
form a dark beard. The sculptor has added some 
singular sharp marks or indentations below the lower 
lid and at the comers of the eye, as if to mark furrow- 
ings of the skin. The eyeballs are supplied merelv 
by dark paint. The countenance agrees exactly with 
a portrait at Wobum Abbey (No. 29 of the catalogue), 
excepting that the monumental effigy represents a 
younger person. The Wobum picture is engraved by 
Houbraken in Bixx:h's '* Heads," Pkte 19. He ii 
represented in plate- armour, having trunks visible 
boieath his hip-plates, of black striped with gold 
diagonal lines and lavender-coloured stripes vertically 
over them. The armour is painted white, with gold 
lines on iL He wears a plain, white, square-cut, open 
collar, as in the picture at Wobum already referred 
ta His coronet is gilded. The figures are showily 
and cmdely coloured with opaque paint. His scarlet 
mantle b fined with ermine, and ustened with long 

S'lt cords and tassels, over which falls the collar of the 
arter, composed of knots and roses, fix>m whicii the 
pendant George has been broken away. The hands 
are bare, and joined in prayer, and entirely destitute 
of rings. He wears very small ruffled coSh at the 
wrists. As in the previous effigy no gauntlets are 
visible. At his feet is the fiunily crest, a white goat 
standing on a black and white turban. The elaborately- 
carved and showily-painted shields on the sides of the 
base are those of tneir children, and mark the family 
alliances. On the north lide are those of the sons 
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impaling the arms of Morison, Coke, and Forster; 
those on the south are of the daughters impaling 
Warwick, Hourchier, and Clifford. 

The effigy of Margaret St John, Countess 
of Bedford, first wife of the second Earl, is 
habited in a red mantle, which is folded over 
her knees, and she wears a black cap under 
her coronet. The ruff round her neck is of 
plain white, arranged in many folds, and 
fitting close to the face. The ears are not 
seen. Beneath her head is a plain white 
pillow, with a gilt tassel. At her feet stands 
a gilded hawk, "gorged," with an earl's 
coronet, and having bells fastened round his 
legs. The wings are " displayed." The bust 
of the Countess here represented, Mr. Scharf 
states, is the more interesting as no other 
representation of her is known. 

Northward of the above-mentioned monu- 
ments is another to the memory of Earl 
Francis's eldest daughter, Anne, Countess of 
Warwick, who died in 1604. It is carved in 
alabaster, and crudely painted in gaudy 
colours, like those above described. The 
lady wears a head-dress after the style of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and also a ruff. Her 
dress is square and trimmed with gold lace in 
zigzag points across the neck and at the cuffs 
of her sleeves. The stomacher comes to a 
point in front with square pieces bordering 
the lower edge. The red mande is folded 
across her knees. Her very small feet are 
covered with black shoes and gilt soles. She 
wears also a gold coronet over her black 
head-dress. Her ruffs are very large, and her 
ermined cape is fastened in front by a gold 
brooch with a pyramidical centre. Her face 
is full, and painted with dark eyebrows. 

Mr. Scharf observes of this effigy that the 
countenance accords with the three portraits 
of this lady at Woburn Abbey (Nos. 41, 42, 
and 43 of the catalogue), and that the upper 
part of it greatly resembles the miniature mis- 
called Mary, Queen of Scots, which formerly 
belonged to Dr. Mead, but which is now in 
the Royal Library at Windsor. 

The next monument in point of time is 
different in its construction from the above 
three, and it stands in the centre of the chapel. 
It consists of one slab of dark polished marble 
resting on four columns of white marble, 
and it supports no recumbent effigy ; it bears 
an inscription to the effect that it was erected 



by the Lady Anne Clifford, Countess of 
Dorset, to her cousin, " the worthy and vir- 
tuous maiden ladye, Frances Bourchier, 
daughter of William, Earl of Bath, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Francis Russell, second Earl 
of Bedford, who died in 16 1 2, aged 25." There 
is an interest in the person who erected this 
tomb ; for, in this very church, a few years 
afterwards, the widowed Countess of Dorset 
was married to Philip, Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery ; and she it is who wrote the 
haughty letter which is on record to a noble- 
man in the north who asked her vote and 
interest on behalf of a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of a northern borough: — **Sir, I 
have been bullied by an usurper and insulted 
by a court; your man shan't stand. — Yours, 
Anne Dorset, Pembroke, and Mont- 
gomery." 

The next monument in point of date has 
more architectimil pretensions than any of the 
rest. It is a square altar or table tomb rest- 
ing against the south wall of the chapel, and 
bearing two painted effigies of Francis, Lord 
Russell of Thomhaugh, and of his wife, 
Catharine Brydges, or Bruges, daughter and 
heiress of Giles, Lord Chandos. The male 
figure wears plate armour, painted white, a 
scarlet mantle lined with ermine, and an ermine 
collar, a ruff of many folds deep fitting closely 
to his face. On his fingers are neither rings 
nor gauntlets. He wears black trunk hose, 
and his earFs coronet is made of metal and 
gilt. The pillow underneath his head is plain 
white. 

Mr. Scharf remarks that, in contrast to the 
magnificence of the tomb, the hands of this 
figure are poorly sculptured. Under the 
double arch of this monument, on the wall 
are two black tablets commemorating Frances 
and Elizabeth, daughters of Francis, Lord 
Russell of Thomhaugh; the former being 
represented as a little girl, resting her hand 
upon a bird, and the other as an infimt in 
swaddling clothes under a coverlet. They are 
both quaintly and somewhat gaudily coloured. 
The lady wears a falling lace band similar 
to that of her husband, and gold lace cufi& to 
the sleeves of her black dress, and gold lace 
again at the square cut top. Her mantle, of 
scarlet, is lined with ermine, and crossed over 
her knees. Her feet are remarkably small. The 
gold cords of her mantle are tied in a laige knot 
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on the front of her body. At her feet is an 
heraldic panther. Mr. Scharf remarks that 
** the execution of this monument, especially 
with regard to folds of the drapery, is of a 
Tcry inferior quality, being merely mechanical 
and without knowledge of the rudimentary 
princVles of pliability.'' 

The monument of Frances Clinton, Lady 
Chandos, which stands against the north wall, 
k far finer than the above in point of execu- 
tion. It represents a lady wearing a large 
radiating and falling ru£f, with a peculiar cap, 
and her hair gathered in rolls, reclining on her 
left elbow, which is supported by a tasselled 
cushion. Her right lumd rests on her hip ; 
and her shoulders are covered by a lai^e 
scarf or shawl 

Mr. Scharf writes : — 

The moDuments thus far described have a special 
value, as exemplifying the state of |K>rtrait sculpture 
employed by families of hi^^h rank to conmiemorate 
their most illustrious members. At various times 
grave doubts have been raised as to the degree of 
reliability which can be attached to them as reprcsenta- 
tions of deceased persons. That portraiture, nowever, 
was actuallv aimed at there can be but little doubt. The 
figures of the first Earl and Countess of Bcilford in this 
chapel are very inferior to most contemporary monu- 
ments as specimens of sculpture. The pure, soft- 
toned, and red-veined alabaster gives a groit effect of 
richness to the figures, and the fgices were undoubtedly 
wrought from >fature. The execution of the folds of 
the drapery and the details of the sword, armour, and 
other ornaments show an unusual amount of care and 
elabofation. These 6gares are entirely free from 
colour, and they possess a simplicity said a dignity to 
which, with the exception of Lady Chandos, none of 
the others can lay clami. 

About the painted figures there is a remarkable 
peculiarity, which is that none of them represent the 
deceased as he or she must have appeared in the 
decline of life. The second Earl, tor instance, is 
very much younger than we see in his p-ey-haired por- 
traits at Wobum Abbey, whilst the fourth Earl may 
have been done from Nature, and as he then looked ; 
hut it must have been executed when he was a com- 
paratively young man. In examining this youth- 
ful face it is interesting to bear in mind me thoughtful 
and haggard countenance of the grey-worn statesman 
as painted by Van Dvck in his magnificent full-length 
por^t (Na 97) at Wobum Abbev. The countenance 
of his wife, Catharine Bruges, with her gold Uce peep- 
ing oat from under her coronet and shading her fore* 
head, is quite consistent with the older and more 
demure Hat which was painted by Cornelius Jonson 
in the full length also at Wobum. 

The name of the sculptor of these monu- 
ments is not preserved. But we know from 
one of the inscriptions that the monuments 
oC the second and fourth Earisy and that of the 



Countess of Warwick, were erected at the same 
time and under the direction of Francis, Lord 
Russell, and at the cost of his mother, Dame 
Elizabeth Russell, his own monument being 
put up by him in his lifetime, to keep him 
mindhil, as he tells us, of his own " morta- 
litye." 

The largest, and in one sense the most 
striking, of all the monuments, however, is 
that which covers the whole western end of 
the chapel, from roof to floor, commemorative 
of William, first Duke of Bedford, and his 
Duchess, Anne, daughter of Carr, Earl of 
Somerset It displays, however, a sad want of 
ecclesiastical propriety, and, indeed, an entire 
absence of devotional feeling. The Duke and 
Duchess are both seated, the former with his 
feet crossed awkwardly, and wearing the 
robes of the Order of the Garter. His wife 
is looking the contrary way, starting back, 
with an indescribable look of horror and grief 
rather than of resignation, from some object 
which is supposed to be in sight to both herself 
and her husband. She is veiled^ and her gar- 
mentsare flowing in the classic style of drapery. 
Both lord and lady rest their arms on a 
cushion between them, which supports the 
plimied hat of a Knight of the Garter; and this, 
like the capital of a column, is made ingeni- 
ously to support a large medallion portrait of 
their unfortunate son, the noble and excellent 
William, Lord Russell, so unjustly and cruelly 
executed in Lincoln's Inn Fields. The marble 
monument b arched [above ; and on either 
side are smaller mural medallions conmiemo- 
rative of the rest of their children, eight in 
number. The profiles on either side are 
made to face each other. Both fiather and 
mother, however, start and turn away from the 
central object of grief, as if they had just had 
a conjugal quarrel. 

It has been suggested, writes Mr. Scharf 
tliat this lady represents not Lord William 
Russell's mother, but his wife, the Lady 
Rachel Russell ; but the general appearance 
of the sculpture seems to reject this theory. 
There is nothing to show whether the monu- 
ment was erected in the Duke's lifetime, much 
less whether it was after or before he was 
raised to the foremost grade of the peerage. 
Unfortunately, we are al^ left to guess at the 
name of the sculptor of this *' ponderous and 
pretentious work of art" Rysbracki wfaote 
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style it much resembles, did not arrive in this 
country till 1 7 20, twenty years after the Duke's 
death. Mr. Scharf thinks that it might pos- 
sibly be ascribed to Gabriel Gibber, who was 
" carver to the King's closet," and was much 
employed by the nobility in the reign of 
William III. He executed many of the 
sculptures at Ghatsworth, and most of those 
for the old Royal Exchange, and also the 
well-known statues of Melancholy and Raving 
Madness which used to stand over the gates 
of Bethlehem Hospital. Mr. Scharf suggests, 
however, that the monument may have 
been designed by Bushnell (to whom we owe 
the statues once on Temple Bar),or byGrinling 
Gibbons, or, finally, by Francis Bird, many of 
whose monuments with allegorical figures are 
to be seen in Westminster Abbey. 

In strong contrast to this heavy and un- 
Ghristian design is a large monimient to the 
second Duke, a mass of sculpture with an 
inscription, but without portraiture. It repre- 
sents two kneeling figures, a youth and a 
maiden, with a mass of clouds streaming 
down between them. Above in the centre is 
the sacred emblem, a triangle surrounded by 
rays of light Above are angels with palm 
branches; ahd there is a side inscription, 
which tells us that it was erected by Jos. 
Wilton, from the designs of (Sir) William 
Ghambers. 

Mr. Scharf writes : — 

The last three monuments are all in white marble, 
a material which has a less pleasing effect than the led- 
veined marble of the soilptttres representing the first 
Earl and Countess. Tne colounng of me effigies 
of the second and fourth Earls, and of the Countess 
of Warwick, is gaudy and opaque, and a very 
unsuccessful imitation ot reality. It may well suffice 
to deter any future attempts at introducing colour 
into architectural sculpture. But in the best ages 
of Greek and Roman art polychromy was suc- 
cessfully practised, and undoubtedly, in the hands of 
skilled artists, supplied what was admitted to be a com- 
pletion and a supplemental finish to sculpture already 
of the most perfect execution. Where the opaque colour 
has been chipped off" from these effigies I observe that 
the material is of the same rich red- veined marble as 
in the oldest monument. This is especially observable 
in the naked bojrs standing with shields at the four 
comers of the slab supporting the figure of the Coun- 
tess of Warwick. They are in themselves extremely 
well modelled. 

It is remarkable that as yet not a single 
mural or other monument has been erected 
at Chenies to any of the last five Didces of 



Bedford. In fact, since the death of the 
third Duke there is not a stone or slab to tell 
that they once lived, or that they repose here. 
Even the Ambassador at Versailles and the 
leader of the agricultural interest in the days 
of George III. are unrecorded here. Neither 
is there as yet any monument to Earl Russell, 
who was consigned to the vault below in 1878. 
Perhaps the feeling of the Russell family is 
expressed in the motto on Sir Christopher 
Wren's tomb in St Paul's, Si mmununtum 
quariSj circumspiceJ* 

One of the latest examples is a simple mural 
tablet, a bas-relief in white marble, near the 
north-east comer, commemorative of Georgina, 
Duchess of Bedford, a daughter of Alexander, 
fourth Duke of Gordon, who died at Nice in 
1853, and erected by her ten children. It is 
from the design of the younger Westmacott. 
The face, seen in profile, is that of a lady wearing 
a ducal coronet, but bowing her head in adora- 
tion and submission, and with her hands 
clasped as if in prayer. The countenance is 
most sweet and unaffected. Another equally 
simple mural monument, with a plain lily 
below, marks the resting-place of the first 
wife of Earl Russell ; and another records the 
names of Lord and Lady G. W. Russell, the 
father and mother of the present Duke. 

It is a little strange that all the recumbent 
and most of the mural effigies in this chapel 
look towards the west instead of to the east, 
contrary to the custom of the laity of the 
Christian Church in every age and clime. Is it 
a sign of the hereditary dislike which the Rus- 
sells have always felt towards a dominant 
ecclesiastical system, a tacit refiisal to bow to 
its unwritten laws ? or is it merely the result 
of accident? 

Be this, however, as it may, one thing is 
stranger still, and that is that these mag- 
nificent monuments should have siurvived 
through the changes and troubles of three 
centuries to all intents and purposes whole 
and iminjured, that they should have lost 
none of their exquisite diiselling, and hardly 
anything of the fine colouring with which they 
were adorned by those who set them up. 
This circumstance is probably to be attributed 
partly to their remote situation, far firom any 
high road or large town, and partly to the 
fact that they mark the tombs of men who, 
as a family, weire en^ently bene meriH d€ 
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npubl'uA^ whose sympathies were throughout 
with the popular cause, and who, therefore, 
were spared by the Puritan mob in times of 
great popular excitement. E. W. 




Cburcb l^eetoration witb 
£n>edence0 anb Suggeetione* 

PART II. 

HAVE now glanced at the con- 
dition of several of our churches, 
and at some of the most common 
mistakes. I will now set forth 
what I believe to be the true principle of 
restoration, "repair ONLY." These two words 
contain the one golden nile, attention to 
which would have saved many a priceless 
building. In addition, the economy of such 
a rule must commend itself to all In the 
average of cases, although money is forth- 
coming, yet many a hard-worked clergyman 
can testify to the labour he has spent in getting 
it It is therefore of imperative necessity that 
none of these efforts should be wasted, apart 
firom the question of injury or otherwise to the 
building. 

I shall be asked by way of remonstrance, 
" But must not churches be rebuilt ?" Doubt- 
less they must ; and in addition I am willing 
to admit, antiquary as I am, that everything 
must be held subservient to the sacred end 
which is their object — although it is but sel- 
dom, if ever, that the antiquity of a church 
interferes with its usefulness. The time will 
arrive when rebuilding must come, but re- 
pair will frequently defer it for many a year. 
When rebuilding is necessary, as it must be 
in some cases, it is gratifying to think how 
cheaply it may be done, and how little inju- 
rious it is to the fabric, if the work is rebuilt 
without structural alteration. Let the stones 
and timber be numbered, and replaced with 
as little redressing as possible. With care, as all 
sucKworkimperatively demands,all the features 
of interest are preserved,and decay is arrested. 
It is scarcely possible for a church to re- 
quire to be wholly rebuilt, or for it to be im- 
possible to treat some part of it in the way 
advised. When such is the case, it is a good 
plan to leave the old building to decay and 
to build a new one. I did so near Hastings 



some time since. The church was dedicated 
to St Helen, in an inconvenient part of the 
parish ; and it required but little pleading 
on my part for the Rector to consent to 
this course. All the recent parts were re- 
moved for use elsewhere, and the ancient 
portion, past repair, is left on its time- 
honoured site, an object of imitation I hope 
in other instances. 

While it is easy thus to set forth what I 
feel is a right theory on paper, it is the actual 
work itseS* that causes fully half of our 
anxiety for the resxilt, even when the best 
plan in the world has been laid down. 

The clergymen, the paymasters, the archi- 
tect, and the builder, all exert their own in- 
fluence, and unless all perform their several 
works in harmony, some injury to the fabric 
arises. The clergyman may wish for altera- 
tion for theological reasons. Should it be the 
removal of a screen, he may even object to its 
being replaced at the west-end of the church, 
or to the careful retention of a piscina or the 
like. Or, on the other hand, he may direct, 
as is so often the case, the removal of old 
oak (post- Reformation) fittings, the old Jaco- 
bean pulpit, or the Lord's table of quaint 
carved work. 

Clergymen are often possessed with the 
wholly unnecessary desire to make all parts 
of a church harmonise in style. To such a 
degree have I found this to be the case, that 
I am inclined, when it is observable iu a 
church, to trace the mistake to the clergy- 
man and not to the architect The clergy 
are also too much devoted to uniformity in 
the appearance of the building in other ways 
as well. 

A small church was once under my care, 
and this desire on the part of the incumbent 
was fortunately diverted into another channel, 
except in one particular. There was a single 
niche on one side of the east window, none 
on the other. It was curious in this respect, 
and of interest in the history of the fabric 
Fancy my concern on one of my visits to find 
that, in my absence, the clergyman had 
ordered an exact but unmeaning counterpart 
of it to be set up on the other side ! I hope 
this record of the shock which he caused to 
my feelings will induce him, when he reads 
these lines, to order the thorough abolition of 
the copy. 
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The Paymasters (for they are generally 
many) may each wish to assert his own 
individuality, and to leave his stamp upon 
the work. I knew of one, an industrious 
tradesman in a certain village, whose sense 
of archaeological fitness was not keen, who 
objected to the sweeping away of his own 
wretched pew to make way for the general 
introduction of the old-pattern low seats. 
His objection stopped the work ; but at last 
the happy thought occurred to the clergyman 
to leave his pew as it was, and to lower all 
the rest The incongruity of this arrange- 
ment very soon led to the tradesman's assent 
being obtained. How often, alas ! has some 
one subscriber wanted a new font when the 
old one was better, a " smartening up" of the 
old pillars, a removal of some old monument 
or another or some other work, upon the 
performance of which depended his subscrip- 
tion and good will. 

A very dilapidated-looking church was once 
placed under my care. It was cemented all 
over, and no trace of antiquity except the 
outline was apparent To my delight, the 
walls proved to be built entirely of Roman 
fragments, and were readily thrown open to 
view, as was a grand old brick tower. This 
was accomplished at small cost, and was a 
matter of much pleasure to me. The flat 
ceiling proved to hide an early open timber 
one, which was easily thrown open also. I 
deeply regret having done so in this case ; 
for a few months after one of the subscribers 
took exception to the tie-beams, and they are, 
I believe, all cut out, the walls proving strong 
enough to support the roof. 

While many a church is doubtless the 
worse for too small an expenditure, there are 
many that have suffered by its being too 
lavish. The temptation to renew or to re- 
build has been too great, and the clergy have 
not been contented with mere repairs. 

As to the architect, the complaints against 
my brethren have been many and deep. Yet 
for how few even of architectural sins are 
they really responsible, were the history of 
the work known, would be readily acknow- 
ledged. As it is, the odium of all mistakes 
and shortcomings — whether his own or not — 
are laid at the architect's door. 

An architect who feels no interest in an 
old church should never touch it. He will 



not find it very profitable work at the best of 
times, and he would be better elsewhere. 
Certainly the labour of measuring, the atten- 
tion to all minute detail, the frequent joumey- 
ings to the scene of operations, and the 
almost certainty that some monetary remission 
will be required of him if he has any feeling 
of compassion for the poor clergymen render 
it imperative that but few churches should 
ever be undertaken by any one architect in a 
single year. I fear that the blame thrown 
upon us is more merited by want of attention 
to details than by any other cause. 

I was recently taken over an interesting 
old church. It had been restored by one of 
our best church aichitects, and was fairly well 
done. I looked for a tympanum over a 
remarkable Norman door known by engrav- 
ings. It was gone. My informant com- 
plained that only one visit was made by the 
architect during all the work, and he spoke 
of this loss as the result He seemed not 
willing to take, however, any blame to him- 
self: and I think he ought to have reported 
the mistake ; for all must work in concert. 

It may very well be doubted if other mis- 
takes than those of detail are not often 
occasioned by too ready a compliance with 
the directions of others. These may be laid 
to the architect only when he fails to possess 
the amount of tact absolutely necessary to 
reconcile conflicting opinions and tempers. 
It may be doubted if any other class of men 
as architects possess generally so much feeling 
of reverence, not only for God's Holy 
Temple, but for antiquity ; and a future age 
will point with satisfaction to much of their 
work, which will endure long after their 
names are forgotten. 

Indeed, this hope is perhaps an architect's 
most solid reward. Thanks are not grudg- 
ingly given, it is true, by his immediate clients, 
but remuneration does not follow this work 
at the rate that it follows others ; and constant 
attention — which means loss of time — is an 
absolute necessity. Yet with all this, to the 
credit of architects it is to be said that, 
as a rule, this class of work is more eagerly 
sought after than any other. 

The builder's task is practically to make 
the work as remunerative as possible ; and 
although there are many very brilliant 
examples of contractors who have shown 
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a real interest in their work, and have entered 
into its spirit, yet this statement ought to be 
accepted fairly as the builder's position. 
Church work demands to be done well, and 
should be well paid for to insure excellence. 
The system of having a church restored by 
competition ought not to be adopted unless 
the work is absolutely straightforward. All 
parts of the work that appear to be likely to 
require alteration as the works proceed 
should be omitted, and done by day work. 
The builders chosen to compete should be 
known men, and invited to compete privately. 
The lowest would therefore be as satisfactory 
as the highest. He should be charged to 
take care of all old stonework found during 
the works, to cover over all monuments, and 
all other objects likely to suffer injury. The 
documents furnished to him should be of 
great clearness, such as the most unlearned 
country workman could understand. 

These conditions being fulfilled, the work 
will be found to progress pleasantly. When 
a large amount of work is undertaken at a 
"cutting" price, human nature will show 
itself; and who can be surprised if tombs or 
sedilia, old carvings or stonework are asserted 
to be, when taken down, as *Hoo much broken 
for re-use ?" I once had a church rebuilt 
under these unfortunate conditions. The 
tower was in good condition^ and is so still. 
The builder, being in difficulties, urged the 
clergyman to pull it down and rebuild it, 
offering to "do the job" for the cost at a twelve- 
months' promissory note, which would have 
been after all of but small use to him in 
his large liabilities. What has a clergyman 
to do with bills? He had the good sense to 
consult his architect, and the arrangement 
was not carried out Had it been otherwise, 
the tower might have been demolished in 
order to build part of the church, and never 
rebuilt, for a month or two after the builder 
was an unfortimate bankrupt 

These matters are adduced in illustration 
of the importance of clergymen, paymasters, 
architects, builders, each in their several 
spheres working in harmony for the general 
good, and working on true principles. With 
this the result will be a gratification and a 
pleasure to all concerned. Without it, the 
work will suffer proportionately. 

The columns of Th£ Antiquary, opened 




to the consideration of this subject, may 
occasion very good results, and in many 
quarters. 

I have already alluded to the establish- 
ment of a new Society, whose object is the 
protection of ancient buildings. Such an 
association is much needed; and hand in 
hand with the Archaeological Societies which 
have been working for years (and which 
have created and spread so much of the 
existing interest in such matters) it may 
do good service. But let its work be 
practical If so, all antiquaries must heartily 
wish it all prosperity and success. 

E. P. LoFTus Brock, F.S.A. 
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STRANGMAN'S VERSION. 

EDITED BY JAMES GREENSTREET. 

|HE version of Jenyns' heraldic 
collection now printed is either 
the original copy of the transcript 
certified by Glover and his father- 
in-law (Flower) made by Mr. Strangman, 
and in his handwriting, or else a copy taken 
from that copy at a later date. The character 
of the handwriting inclines me to believe 
that it is Strangman's own work. His note, 
written under the heralds' certificate on the 
first page, says that Jenyns' book had the 
arms in trick, with letters to signify the 
colours. In this statement he was probably 
mistaken, from the fact of not having seen the 
original manuscript, but only the transcript 
made by order of "Norroy" and Glover. 
In this, trickings of what was suppoudio be 
the meaning of the French blazon set down 
in the " Booke' were doubtless introduced ; 
but the differences which exist between the 
various tricked versions, and the manifest 
ignorance in some of them as to the correct 
blazon, cleariy indicate the absence of an 
unimpeachable original whence authority for 
such trickings was drawn. These trickings 
were therefore probably of Glover's own time. 
The version next in importance to that 
here given is one (Brit Mus. Additional 
MSS., No. 12,224) beautifully tricked by the 
same hand that executed the elaborate trick- 
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ings of the " Camden " and " Segar " Rolls 
of Arras in Harleian MS., No. 6137. This 
person evidently intended to include all the 
French blazon, having prepared every page 
with four rows of four shields each. In the 
early pages the names of the four bearers, 
with the blazon of their respective coats, are 
written over each row, and these correspond 
all but exactly with the like names and 
blazon in Mr. Strangman's transcript. The 
remaining pages have names, but the blazon 
has never been filled in ; and these omissions 
have rendered this version of little service to 
restore those parts of Mr. Strangman's copy 
injured by fire at the Cottonian Library. I 
have, therefore, had to resort to that in the 
handwriting of Nicholas Charles "Lancas- 
ter,'* contained in the Harleian MS., No. 
6589. Charles gives the French blazon only, 
but with occasional illustrative trickings in 
the margins (not always correct), and he fre- 
quently substitutes readings of his own, both 
in blazon and proper names, besides altering 
the succession of the entries. Hence his 
copy cannot be held equal in authority to the 
others as to exactness. From **^Jenyns' 
Roll of Arms" (which follows "Jenyns' 
Ordinar}'," and forms the second part of 
tiie collection) he has omitted altogether a 
group of coats inserted by another person 
elsewhere in the volume. The matter sup- 
plied from Charles's version is placed within 
brackets. 

There are still other versions, of which 
an adequate idea is supplied by the notes at 
foot,* but none are worthy of very serious 
consideration. 

• Biitbh Museum, Harleian MSS., No. 872 — " A 
true Coppie {taJken out) of the auncient Bookeof Arms 
written oy Thomas Jennings, and by him delivered 
into the Office {of Arms^ viz.,- HerahW Collegia ; 
truly examined by Norroy, King of Armes, and 
Glover, alias Somerset, and by them allowed. 
Together with other additions thereunto, since made 
by Robert Grenehurst, Gent, A.D. 1625." The Arms 
of Greenhurst, of course, figure in the collection, 
though they are otherwise, I believe, unrecorded. 
Grenehurst is an old Sussex family name, and this 
person was an assistant at the Visitation of that 
county in 1623. Much of the above title is incorrect. 
In the first place, it is no true copy at all, but a miser- 
able jumble of the blazon, presumably, of some of 
the coats in Jenyns* Book, toother with the blazon 
of other additional coats ; no mdication being given 
as to which is which, and the Christian names are 
omitted throughout. In the second place, there is 



The first portion of Jenyns' book, accord- 
ing to Mr. Strangman's version, which is con- 
tained in the Cottonian MS. Tiberius E ix., 
consists of an Ordinary of Arms numbering 
upwards of twelve hundred coats, and begin- 
ning on pencil folio 237. This is followed 
on pencil folio 251, by a Roll of Miscella- 
neous Arms of the time of (? Edward III. 
and) Richard II., which I now print ; reserv- 
ing for some future period the publication of 
the Ordinary, as, owing to its length, it is 
beyond the scope of our Magazine. 

apparently not the slightest reason for supposing that 
Jenyns had anything to do with the writing of the 
Book— it being merely stated by " Norroy" and Glover 
that the original was formerly the property of Thomas 
Jenyns, gent. Lastly, it is certain that the original 
was not delivered into the College, because it is dis- 
tinctly stated in the certificate of the correctness of 
Glover's copy that the Book was at the time in his 
possession* This manuscript of Grenehurst's is not 
worth the trouble of referrmg to. 

Brit. Mus., Harleian MSS., No. 1577— "-Erm- 
plar verissimum vetusti cutusdam Ltbri chartacei 
Armorum olim spectantis Thome Jenyns, Generoso ; 
cum plurihus additionibus." That portion of the title 
preceding the semicolon was evidently taken word 
for word from the certificate to Glover's copy. 
Owing to the manuscript having been rebound 
since Wanley's time, some of thb title has been cut 
away. It is so printed, however, in his account 
of this MS. in the Harleian Catalogue. Elsewhere 
in the Catalogue, under No. 793, he refers to it 
as follows : — " Notes touching the History of 
the several Townes and Villages, or Hamletts, 
within the Hundred of Hangwest m the North Riding 

Sof Yorkshire] : written, as it seems, by one Mr. 
renn3mgs, who was (as I have been informed) an in- 
dustrious p>erson, and composed an Ordinary of Arms, 
yet extant in the Library oelonging to the College of 
Arms, where it bears his name, and is looked upon as a 
book of good use and authority. Another copie of 
the same is now here inscribed No. 1577." I cannot 
say whether Mr. Wanley's informants were worthy of 
credit or not. Searching inquiry has elicited no signs 
of Glover's transcript of Jcn)ms* Book beine now in 
the College of Arms ; and I have always looked upon 
this Jenyns as having been a Kent man, since a Thomas 
Jen)ms, gent., occurs in the Feet of Fines for that 
county temp. Elizabeth, at the very epoch when Glover 
flourished ; the herald being also a native of Kent^ 
Vide in^ex to Pedes Finium, vol. vi.,fo. 97, and vol. »., 
fo. 150, at the Public Record Office. By the kindness 
of Stephen Tucker, Esq., " Rouge Croix," who gave 
me firee access to the manuscripts at the College, lam 
enabled to give below some account of, perhaps, the 
only copy now in the possession of the heralds, 
namely : — College of Arms, Vincent's Collections, 
voL 15?. "Jenyns' Ordinary," in trick, commences 
on the first folio with the title : ^'Exemplar t^erisW'^^ 
vetusti euiusdam liM chartacei Armorum ^•* 
sp€ctantis Thome Jenyns generoso, beginning, ^ ^^0^ 
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On a fly leaf (pencil folio 236) both Ordi- 
nary and Roll are preceded by the following 
certificate and Strangman's note upon it. 
The termination of every line being mutilated 
the text is given line by line just as it stands 
in the MS. 

i) " Hie secjuitur transcriptum, sine ex- 
emplar venssimum, vetus[ti cuiusdam*] 
2) libri chartacei Armorum olim spec- 
tanti(s) Thomae Jenyns generosoFt] 

[3) nobilissimi herois Henrici Comitis 
Himtingdonise, nunc penes ^ Rob[^/tf/» 
Glov€r\ 

[4) alias Somersett Haroaldum ad arma, 
ex dono et largitione predict .... 

S) reseruatL Huncautem transcriptum; 

fideliter ami originali cofi .... 
[6) sine cujusquam liters vel rerum inde 

expressarum omissione, adulter[a/riE?^] 
7) vel comutacione, testantur non solum 

idem Somersett Harraldus .... 

[8) manu propria eundem scripsit, atque 
Armorum omnium in eo[y^-J 

[9) mulas expressit ; sed etiam Willelmus 
fflower, Armiger, aliter dictu[x] 

10) Norroy, Principalis Harraldus et Rex 
Armorum partium Regni borialium 

11) qui quando facta erat cum originali 
predicto coUatio, oculata fide .... 

12) aderat, indagator vigilantissimus. In 
cuius rei testimonium no[s] 

13) Norroy Rex, et Somersett Harraldus 
Armorum, hie et in . . . . 

14) hujus exemplaris, manibus propriis 
nomina nostra subscrips[f>ij/f] 

15) pridie Idus fTebruani anno Christi 
seruatoris 1578, \et\ 

dispaygne ; U Roy dermtny ; U Roy de Cyfre^ &c." 
**]cKfas^ Roll," also in trick, occurs on fa 26^ and ter- 
minates on f(^o 33B, where is written : " Heare ends 
all the old booke, whearof this afore shewed, to this 
place, is the copy." The onbr mentions of Jenyns' 
book subsequent to the time of'^Strangman that I have 
met with, are a marginal note to ScEurlett's Cheshire 
Collections (Brit Mus., Additional MSS., No. 4965, 

r:il fo. 53B), where the coat of '* Roter'' is said to 
".£lr Ubro Jennynga ptna Raduipkum Brook 
HeroaUmm ;" and the following memorandum in the 
Additional MS. (Brit. Mus.) No. 23,232, fol. 2B, 
under " MS. in Qu, College, Oxon.*'— " A large col- 
lection by R^ Brook, Rouge Croix of Arms ; ther 
caU[edl Jennings Book.'' 

* Supplied from Vincent's Collections, voL dv., in 
the College of Arms. 

f Perhaps one might read here "qui fuit quon- 
dam." 



(16) regni Serenissimae Regina Elizabethx 
annus vicesimus {^sic) pr[finKf1 

(17) par moy Wyllam fflower, 
alias Norroy, Roy d'armes. 

(18) R. Glouer, Somersett 

(19) Written verbatim out of M'* Thomas 
Jenyns* Boake by his c ... . 

(20) Jeames Strangman, gent Begonthe 
xiij** of December, 15 ... . 

(21) Noate y* M' Jenyns* boake hath all 
drawen in scotchons & tricked w* [Ut- 
Urs\ 

(22) depicted to signefey the cullers and 
mettalles. Bot for the French \}\la%on\ 

(23) wrightten onto the scotchons, here is 
noe thing omitted."* 

•* 3ntpw' Bon of anw/' 

1. Le Contede Leicestre-Partyed'ai^ent 
et de goulz enden[t^]. 

2. Le Conte de Kent — Mascul^ de verrd 
et de goulz. 

3. Le Conte de Hontingdon — Pal^ d'or 
et de goulz, ove vne bend [sablet]. 

4. LeofiOrik Cont de Chestre devaunt le 
Conquest— de sable, a vne egle displace 
d'or. 

5. Hugh Louf, le primer Cont de Chest', 
en la Conquest, port d'azure, vne test de 
lou d'argent ras^e. 

6. Richard Louf, le second Cont de 
Chestree, son fitz, port [de goulz], a 
teste de lou d'argent ras^ croi^^ d'or. 

7. Randolf Meschines, le tiers Conte de 
Chestree, port d'or, a vne leon rampant 
de goulz. 

8. Randolf Gemons, le quart" Cont de 
Chestree, son fitz, — <le goulz, a leon ram- 
pant d'argent 

9. Le Cont de Wlnchestree— de goulz, 
oue sept losenges d'or perc[ees]. 

10. Peirs de Gaveston, Cont de Come- 
waille, port d'aziure, a [troisl egleceux 
d'argent, beke et peez de gomes. 

* The intent of this note is evidently to intimate 
that althoo^ a tricking, in addition to the descrip- 
tion in wnting, was ^ven of every coat in the 
transcript certified by Flower and Glover, still, Mr. 
Strangman did not think it necessary to include the 
tricld^ in his copy, and therefore merely preserved 
the Norman-French blazon. 

fXhis supplied from the additional MS. No. 
12,114, because the coat is not included in Charles's 
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11. Rogeir Bigot, Cont de Norff, port 
Party d'or et de veirt, a vne leon ram- 
pant de goules. 

12. Williatn flfors, Conte de Albemarle et 
S' de Coupland, port d'argent, a vne 
cheif de goules. 

13. Le Cont de Hertford port Quartrel($ 
de goules et d'argent, a vne bordurc 
engral^e de sa[blesj. 

14. Mons. Gilbert de Gaunt, de Swaldale, 
port ban^ dTor et d'azure] de yj., a vne 
bend de goules. 

15. Mons. Robert Stuttuville — Burel^e de 
goules et d'aTrgent]. 

J 6. Mons. Robert nossard— d'or, a vne 
bend de sablee. 

17. Le Sire de Mawley port le mesmes et 
Bigod.* 

18. Mons. William St. Omer— d'azure, a 
vne fees de goules, et viij. billetz d'or 
sur le fees. 

19. Mons. Gefifrye Neuille, Admirall du 
Conqueror, port d*[or, a] une neif de 
sablee. Nota si Raby quere. Le Cont 
du Westmer[land] port a contra escue, 
et le sautour d'argent, tant soletf le 
(w) p[our Toffice]. 

20. William Mauduyt port d'argent, a deux 
barres de gou[les]. 

2 1. S' William Martyn port le mesmes. 

2 2. Thomas Corbet, de Caux, — d*or, a deux 
corbeaux de s[ab]es]. 

23. Theobald de Valoignes port sys pens 
oundz d'or et de goupz] (Tor trots oundes 
dc gottUs.X 

24. Robert fitz Elys, de Newton,— d'argent, 
a vne daunce d'azur [en le chifTe]. 

25. Geoffray Pigot, de Melborby,— de 
sable, a trois picois d'argent. 

26. Rauf fitz Steven, de Thometonrust, — 
d'azur, a iij. martelz§ d'[or]. 

27. Mathew de Thometon, Steward,— de 
goules, a trois martelz [d'aigent]. 

28. John Ingram port d'ermyne, a vne fees 
de goules, et trois escallops d'argent en 
le fees. 



• Charles adds "auarter^" after " Bigod." 

+ Query, intended for ** seulement ;" the whole of 
the passage b obscure. 

X This by way of correction ? The entry stands 
precisely the same in Charles's copy. 

§ Charles renders this here, and in the next entry, 
incorrectly, martlets, instead of martels (i^/., 
hanunen.) 



29. John Wassand — d'argent, a vne fees 
et deux cresantz de goul . . . .* 

30. Edward Charles, de Clyff, — d'ermyne, 
a cheife de [goules], et cinq losengz 
d'ermyne en le cheif. 

31. Otes Graunson port Pal^ d'azure et 
d'argent, a vne bend de goules, et trois 
escallopz d'or en la bend. 

32. Mons. Theobald Buteleir, Cont 
d*Ormond, — d*or, a cheif d'azure en- 
den[tde de siz]. 

^l, Mons. John Haward— Goulz, a vne 
bend et vj. crosseletz fiches d'ai^ent 

34. Robert Barceworth — d'argent, a vne 
saulter de sable, et labell de goules. 

35. Adam de Eueringham — de goules, a 
vne leon ramp, veirde d'argent et 
d'a[zure]. 

36. Henry de Staunton — d'argent, a vne 
bend battel^ de sablee. 

37. Thomas Gausil— d'argent, a vne bend 
de sablee, et iij. trayfoilz d'or en la 
bende. 

38. John de Cokerington — d'ar., a vne 
cheueron et iij. cockz de goulz, pees et 
jambz d'azure. 

39. Mons. John Myniot — de goulz, a trois 
heaumes d'argent, crestes d'or. 

40. Mons. GefFray Genuyle— d'azure, oue 
iij. brayes d'or, le cheif d'ermyne, a vne 
leon ramp, de goules au cheif. 

4 r . Mons. Rogeir de Lancastree — d'argent, 
a deux barrz et j. quartree de goules, et 
vne leopard pass, d'or en le quart'. 

42. ffouke de Boun — de sable, a trois 
cresantz d'or. 

43. John Balun — Endent6 de goulz 
d'argent et de goules {sic), 

44. Nicholas Gilliot, de Merkington, — 
d'argent) a vne cheif de sable endentd 
embeleif. II port bendef endent^e de 
sablee et d'argent. 

45. William Huntingfeld — d'or, a vne fees 
de goules, et iij. torteux d'argent en le 
fees. 

46. Marmaduke Twenge— d'argent, a vne 
feez de goules, a trois papejais vert. 

47. Rauf de Gorges — Sauseg^ d'argent et 
d'azure. 

48. Walteir Huntercombe— d'ermyne, a 
deux gemelz de goules. 

• The crescents are tricked **in chief in the 
Additional MS. 12,124 version ; Charles does not give 
this coat t Read << per bende." 
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49. John Fitz Marmaduk — de goules, vne 
fees d'argent, a iij. papingais d'argent, 
beke et ^ees d*or1. 

50. John Clyffc, del Wolde, — d'argent, a 
iij. papejaies de vert. 

51. [Mannaduke Twen]g, [de]**com*- 
ghe(?)*, — d'argent, a vne fefes de goules, 
et iij. pope]jaies uert en le champ, oue 
iij. escallopz d'argent c(n) 1(e) fees. 




Celtic Super0tition0 in Scot 
lanb anb 3relanb* 



[DDISON, in an early number of the 
Spectator^ gives an amusing account 
of some of the superstitions preva- 
valent in his day, and of the dis- 
agreeable results that happened to himself in 
consequence. How that on one occasion at 
dinner his hostess looked upon him with 
great suspicion for spilling the salt in her 
directioD. No wonder indeed, since the 
battle of Almanza and the downfall of a 
pigeon-house had followed a similar mishap 
on the part of the servant some time before. 
How he had to lay his knife and fork parallel, 
instead of crosswise, lest he should thereby 
portend a catastrophe no doubt much more 
terrible than a battle. A portent of steel 
could mean nothing else than a general war 
if a grain of salt foretold a battle. He tells 
us, moreover, that the same good lady would 
not suffer her little son to begin to write a 
new hand on Childermas-day. Being in a 
certain company, an old woman remarked, 
to the consternation of the assembly, that 
there were thirteen in the room. Some 
arose and were about to leave, when a friend 
of his announced, with ingenious casuistry, 
the interesting bxX that in reality there were 
fourteen present, and that, instead of por- 
tending that one should die within the year, 
it was plain that one should be bom. Ad- 
diK>n remarks, ''Had not my friend found 
this expedient to break the omen, I question 
not but half the women in the company 
would have fallen sick that very night" 
We consoled ourselves until lately with 

* Additiooal MS. 12,924 says *' de Corncburgh. 
VOL. I. 
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the thought that all these things had now 
passed away; that the reign of superstition 
was ended, ** destroyed," says Carlyle, "by the 
French Revolution." Conceive our astonish- 
ment when we read in the public papers a 
statement made by the Registrar-General in 
Scotland, that in Scotland there are more 
marriages celebrated on the last day of the 
year than in all the rest of the year, and yet 
that when the last day of the year happens 
10 be Saturday no one gets married on it 
And apparently in explanation of this most 
inexplicable statement, he avers that no man 
commences a new work on Saturday, lest he 
should not live to finish it Now the R^s- 
trar-General is presumably the gravest man 
in Scotland, from his having death and the 
great changes of life always before him ; and 
he is €x officio the driest and most practical 
man in the kingdom, from his dealing solely 
in statistics. It is therefore impossible that 
this could be a joke, much less a joke on all 
the Scots. Facts are stubborn things. What 
then must statistics be ? The fact then is, as 
the statistics show, that there is much super- 
stition or the relics of it in the land of cakes 
long after the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. We almost imagined that we were 
spirited back to the ninth century, or earlier, 
to the old Celtic times, when a king could not 
do one thing on Monday, another thing on 
Tuesday, and when there were cross or \m- 
lucky da}'s marked and avoided in every 
month. 

It used to be a common thing for sailors 
to refuse to go to sea on a Friday. We hear 
nothing of this in these steamboat days. 
Steam has made every day alike. Steam has 
been a great changer, and in the matter of 
popular superstitions it has proved the great 
Reformer. Wherever steamboats and steam- 
engines appear, superstitions disappear, 
ghosts, fairies, witches, are speedily forgotten. 
Who ever heard of a ghost in a railway sta^ 
tion, or of a bewitched cattle-truck, or of a 
haimted saloon-carriage? The thing is im- 
possible. The most expert seer could not 
find a ghost in a first-class n^-aiting-room — 
could not even imagine such a thing. 
Ghosts hke very different quarters : old houses, 
wainscoted rooms, secret passages, and 
scant}' visitors. 

These superstitions are now rapidly pass- 

p 
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ing away, after having a long sway in these 
lands. Some of them are very old. It may 
not be miinteresting for us to give some of 
the earliest — those of the Celts ; and, since 
we know little of the Celts of Britain, we will 
deal with those of the Celts of Ireland. 

Some of the most curious are those re- 
specting the kings. There were a certain num- 
ber of unlucky things that each king was pro- 
hibited from doing. These were called geasa. 
They are enumerated in the old Celtic books. 
For instance, the King of Ireland was not to 
allow the sun to rise upon him on his bed in 
Tara. He was prohibited from alighting 
from his horse on a Wednesday in Magh 
Breach (Bregia), or from crossing Magh 
Cuillm after sundown. He was not allowed 
to set out on an expedition against North 
Teffia on a Tuesday, or to go in a ship upon 
the water the Monday after Bealltaine (May- 
day), or to leave the track of his army at a 
certain place on the Tuesday after Samtrain 
(Allhallows). The King of Leinster was not 
suffered to travel the road to Dublin on a 
Monday; and it was considered extremely 
unlucky for him to ride across Magh Maistean 
(Mxillaghmast). The King of Munster was 
prohibited from enjoying a feast at Killarney 
from one Monday to another. No doubt 
some king had suffered from a week's carouse 
at the Lakes. The King of Connaught was 
not to wear a speckled garment, nor to ride 
a speckled horse at a certain place, on account 
of iUluck ; and the King of Ulster was shut 
out of a large district in his dominions 
during the month of March, from a similar 
consideration. These were geasa that ap- 
plied only to the kings. There were, how- 
ever, a great many days in the year which 
were looked upon as cross or unlucky 
days by every one. O'Curry has given a 
list of these which may prove interesting to 
some inquirers into ifiese matters. Some of 
the numbers are illegible : — 

January, i, 2, 4, 5, 15, 17, 19 ; February, 
10, 18; March, 2, 19; April, 5, 7 ; May, 7, 

8, 15; June, 4> 15; Jwly> io> »<>; August, 
19, 20; September, 6, 7; October, (?); No- 
vember, 5, 19; December, 7, 8 (?). These 
were the unhicky days in the Celtic calendar. 
O'Curry was enabled by them to find out the 
month of a certain expedition which was 
said to have turned out disastrously on 



account of the day on which it was under- 
taken. 

There was in old times a very curious 
notion that a properly qualified poet had 
l}ower to kill by means of his verses. It 
was considered the best guarantee of his 
poetic powers if his satire had thfa effect. 
He had also power to cause blemishes on 
the persons of his enemies by the same oc- 
cult process. Strange as it may appear, this 
was the general belief for many centuries all 
over Celtic Ireland ; and, if we mistake not, 
traces of it may be found in Ireland to the 
present day. 

In the Brehon Laws some of the practices 
of the pagan poets are mentioned. There 
was a certain incantation performed thus: 
*' The poet placed his staff upon the personfs 
body, or upon his head, and found out his 
name, and the name of his father and mother, 
and discovered everything that was proposed 
to him in a minute or two. But St Patrick 
abolished these three things among the 
poets when they believed, as they were 
pro£me rites. For the Teinm La^hdha 
and Imus Forosna could not be per- 
formed by them without offering to idol 
gods." In a note a description of the Imus 
Forosna is given : '^ The poet discovers 
through it whatever he likes or desires to 
reveal. This is the way in which it is done : 
the poet chews a bit of the flesh of a red 
pig, or of a dog or cat, and he conveys it 
afterwards to the flag (stone) behind the 
door, and pronounces an incantation on it, 
and offers it to his idol gods, and he then 
invokes his idols ; and if he obtains not his 
desire on the day following, he pronounces 
invocations over both his palms, and invokes 
again unto him his idol gods, in order that 
his sleep may not be interrupted; and he 
lays his two palms on his two cheeks and 
falls asleep ; and he is watched, in order that 
no one may interrupt or disturb him, until 
everything about which he is engaged is 
revealed to him. St Patrick abolished this 
and the Teinm Laeghdha, and he adjudged 
that whoever would practise them should 
have neither heaven nor earth, because it was 
renouncing baptism." 

There was also a belief in the efiicacy of 
charms, a belief which has not yet been for- 
gotten. In the Brehon Laws mention is made 
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of a fine for killing a dog by giving it a 
charmed morsel to test the charm, and see 
if it has virtue. In the same laws there is a 
fine for breaking bones from a chmt:hyard ; 
and no wonder, for the comment on the 
passage says that this was done to get the 
marrow out of them for sorcerers. 

Another curious belief was that a person 
might be made insane by throwing at him a 
wisp saturated with a charm. It was also 
generally believed that in a good king's reign 
the harvests would be plentiful, much fruit 
would be on the trees, and a bountiful supply 
of fish in the rivers. 

With regard to the brehons^ or judges, some 
curious notions prevailed in Ireland It 
was believed that when they passed false 
judgments blotches appeared on their faces. 
This is affirmed with regard to several of 
them in the "Comment on the Brehon Laws." 
This reminds one of the answer of a cele- 
brated Scotch judge of the good old drinking 
timet, as related by Dean Ramsay in his 
'^ Reminiscences." When asked one morning, 
at his dub, about a suspicious mark on his 
nose, he replied, " Gentlemen, I have a most 
extraordinary circumstance to relate to you, 
that happened to me last night When going 
home from this club the pavement at one 
place up street, strange as it may seem, rose 
iq[> and struck me in Uie face." There was a 
celebrated Irish judge, named Morann, pos- 
sessed of a singular collar which had the 
p ropoty of extending down upon him and 
fenming an el^jant and appropriate ornament 
when he gave judgment rightly, but which, 
vrtienhe erred, and judged hastily or wrongly, 
tightened about his neck almost to strangu- 
\iSdoTL One judge is said never to have 
given a false judgment because he always 
alept a night before deciding a cause — a very 
pioper course, which might be followed with 
advantage in our own time. 

As to augury amongst the Celts, Dr. Todd 
Wkys that the different methods of it are 
gummed up in the following lines of St. 
Columbkill :— 

Oar fate depends not on sneezing, 
Nor on a bird perched on a twig. 
Nor on the root of a knotted tree. 
Nor on the noise of clapping hand>. 
Better is He in whom we trust. 
The Father, the One, and the Sou. 




HutO(](rapb prai^ of 
Cbarlee t. 

|H£ announcement of the discover>% 
in the Record Office, of a prayer 
whoUy in the handwriting of 
Charles I., which, in a sightly 
altered form, appears amongst the prayers 
of the Eikon Basilik^, has excited a vast 
amount of interest in many parts of England, 
not only amongst literary men, but others, 
who were only partially acquainted with the 
controversy as to the authorship of that book 
which has raged for nearly two centuries and 
a half. Amongst the latter class a most ex- 
aggerated notion prevailed as to the extent 
of the new discovery, and one covetous old 
gentleman, a thorough believer in the martyr- 
dom of the King, has written to me asking 
whether, as the whole of the MS. of the Eikon 
has now been discovered, I would negotiate 
for him the purchase of a few leaves. No 
announcement warranted any such notion 
being entertained. There need be no mys- 
tery about the matter, because the existence 
of this prayer has been positively known to 
scholars for eighteen years ; it is the identity 
of the MS. with a prayer in the Eikon which 
has come now as a pleasant surprise to all. 
The first reference to the prayer appears in 
the Calendar of State Papers for 1862, in 
which the late Mr. John Bruce summarised 
the Domestic Correspondence for the years 
1631*1633. On page 279, a reference to the 
prayer is made in these words : — 

Febmaiy. 91. A form of prayer suitable for 
daily nse, and hj certain alterations, applicable to 
either the momii^ or the evening. It is in the hand- 
writing of the King ; perhaps a copy made by him 
from some known form. It is partly aerived from the 
Book of Common Prayer, and portly from the Sacred 
Scriptures. [One page. It \r indorsed by the King, 
" A Prayer," and, oy another hand, " Lent Preachers 
163 1/* as if it had been written upon the blank half- 
sheet of a list of Lent preachers at Court. One 

I»g«-1 

The doubt thrown upon the originality^ of 
the composition has no doubt kept all lite- 
rary searchers finom any further examination 
of the document Another curious &ct about 
the MS. is, that Mr. Bruce printed the full 
text in the Preface of this particular Calendar, 
and in examining the Calendar it entirely 

p a 
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escaped my attention, so that when I' wanted 
a copy, I applied for, and was allowed to copy, 
and aJso trace a portion of the original. The 
fact, however, is singular, that the Prayer was 
easily accessible to all searchers, and yet its 
identity had not hitherto been discovered. 
Before referring to Mr. Bruce's remarks in the 
Preface, an examination of the two prayers 
will assist readers of The Antiquary in form- 
ing an important opinion upon the question 
of identity. 

The MS, Prayer, 
Good Lord, I thanke 
for keeping mcc this j^j^^^ 
I humblie besceche Thee 



to keepe mee this ^'fy ' 

from all dangers or mis- 
chances that may liappen 
to my Boddie, and all euell 
thoughts which may assalt 
or hurt my Sowcl for Jesus 
Christ His sake ; and 
looke upon mee Thy im- 
worthie seruant, who heere 
prostrates him selfe at Thy 
Throne of grace, but looke 
upon mee, O Father, 
through the merites and 
mediation of Jesus Christ, 
Thy beloued Sone, in 
whom Thou art onlie well 
pleased ; for of my selfe I 
am not worthie to stand in 
Thy presence, or to speake 
with my undeane lips to 
Thee, most holly and 
etemall God ; for Thou 
knowest that in Sinn I was 
• conceaved and borne, and 
that euer since I have lined 
in Iniquetie, so that I haue 
broken all Thy holly com- 
mandements hy sinfull 
motions, euell words, and 
wicked workes, omitting 
manie dewties I ought to 
doe, and comitting many 
vyces, which Thou hast 
forbiden vnder paine of 
heavie displeasure. As for 
sinnes, O Lord, they are 
innumerable in the multi- 
tude, therefore, of Thy 
merdes, and by the merites 
of Jesus Christ, I intreate 
Thy deuyne Matestie that 
Thou wouldest not enter 
into jugement with Thy 
seruant. nor l)ee extreame 
to marke what is done 
funisse, but bee Thou mer- 



77i€ Second of the Prayers 
in the Eikon, 

Almji^hty and most mer- 
ciful I^her, look down 
upon me Thy unworthy 
servant, who here prostrate 
myself at the footstool of 
Tbv throne of grace ; but 
look upon me O Father, 
through the mediation and 
the merits of Jesus Christ, 
in whom Thou art only 
well pleased ; for, of my- 
self, I am not worthy to 
stand before Thee, or to 
speak with my unclean 
lips to Thee, most holy 
and eternal God ; for as in 
sin I was conceived and 
bom, so likewise I have 
broken all Thy command- 
ments by my sinful motions, 
unclean thoughts, evil 
words, and wicked works ; 
omitting many duties I 
ought to do, and commit- 
ting many vices which 
Thou hast forbidden under 
pain of Thy heavy dis- 
pleasure. As for my sins, 

Lord, they are innumer- 
able ; wherefore I stand 
here liable to all the 
miseries in this life, and 
everlasting torments in 
that to come, if Thou 
shouldst deal with me 
according to my deserts. 

1 confess, O Lord, that it 
is Thy mercy (which 
endureth for ever) and Thy 
compassion (which never 
fails), which is the cause 
that I have not been long 
ago consumed : but with 
"Hiee there is mercy and 
plenteous redemption ; in 
the multitude therefore of 
Hiy mercies, and by the 
merits of Jesus Christ, I 
entreat Thy Divine Majesty 
that Thou wouldst not 
enter into judgment with 
Thy servant, nor be ex- 
treme to mark what is 
done amiss ; but be llxm 
merciful imto me, and 



dfull to mee, and washe 
away all my sinnes, with 
the merits of that pretious 
blood that Jesus Christ 
shed for mee ; and not 
onlie washe away all my 
Sinnes, but also to purge 
my hart, by holly Spirit, 
from the drosse of my 
naturall corruption ; and 
as Thou doest add dayes 
to my lyfe. so [good Lord] 
add repentance to my 
dayes, that when I have 
past this mortall lyfe I 
may bee a partaker of Thy 
everlasting kingdome 
through Jesus Christ our 
I^rde. 



wash awa^ all my sins with 
that precious Blood that 
my Saviour shed for me. 
And I beseech Thee. O 
Lord, not only to wash 
away all my sins, but also 
to purge my heart by Thy 
Holy Spirit from the dross 
of my natural corruption ; 
and as Thou dost add days 
to my life, so, good I..ord, 
I beseech Thee to add re- 
pentance to my days, that 
when I have past this 
mortal life I may he par- 
taker of Thv everlasting 
kingdom, through the 
merits of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 



In reference to this document, Mr. Bruce, 
in his Preface to the Calendar, wrote thus :-=- 

"One of the most valuable papers in the volume, 
in reference to the King, and which reflects his per- 
sonal character and opinions in a way which will be 
particularly interesting to many people, is a form of 
daily, mominr, and evening prayer, which is wholly 
in the King's nand-writing. I have not been able to 
discover its origin as a separate composition, nor to 
find any evidence of its authorship. It does not con- 
tain any petition for guidance in the exercise of kingly 
duties, nor an^hing else which may be rq^arded as 
specially apphcable to the King's royal conditioa. 
It, therefore, looks to me like a lair copy of a prayer 
intended for general use made by the king ; but it is 
observable that, if that be the case, his Majesty in 
writing it adopted his own peculiar spelling — a spel- 
ling founded on the Scottish pronunciation, which 
adhered to him throughout his life, llie prayer seems 
to have been written on the blank half of a sheet of 
paper on which was originally inscribed a list of the 
Lc^t preachers in 1631-2." 

It is plain, therefore, that Mr. Bruce had 
not the least idea that this prayer was one of 
those attached to an edition of the Eikon 
published in 1648, and in every subsequent 
edition ; and how it has escaped identifica- 
tion until the present time is a matter of con- 
siderable surprise. Mr. Bruce points out, in 
consecutive sentences, his gravest doubt about 
the originality of the document, and the 
strongest proof — ^in the Scotch spelling — that 
it was the work of the King. In the study of 
the Eikon this prayer should be read first, as, 
in point of composition, it is undoubtedly the 
oldest portion of the work, and it will be 
found to bear an imdoubted resemblance to 
expressions in the devotional portions oi the 
book ; it is also entirely free from the iaxil 
found with the Eikon by Guizot and others. 
It is right here to remark that it was not 
imtil Mr. Scott, of tlie British Museum, had 
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oonoborated the identity of the two prayers 
thJit the fact was announced. Mr. Stock's 
edition of the Eikon possesses the merit of 
one exceptionally valuable proof as to the 
Royal authorship. This is the apophthegmata 
written by the King in Bacon's ''Advancement 
of Learning'* ^which is exhibited in the King's 
Library, British Museum j, and which corre- 
spond with those in the Eikon. No such cor- 
respondence of thought has ever been foimd 
in Dr. Gauden's writings. And it is a 
pleasant coincidence that in the same edition 
of the Eikon, the announcement is first made 
of the undoubted authorship of the second 
prayer, which furnishes a key to the whole of 
the sacred meditations. 

John B. Marsh. 

P.S. — One correspondent, in writing upon 
this matter, says : — " One day, at the time 
when Dr. Wordsworth was engaged upon his 
wonderful letters upon the subject, he found 
on his desk the following pasquinade : — 

" ^Tio wrote the « Who wrote 
The Icon Basilik^?* 
' 1/ said the Master of Trinity, 

' With my litUe abiUty, 
I wrote the < Who wrote the 
Icoo BasUike >* " 




ledcnb or l)i0toin? ? 

jR. LINGARD, and very many other 
historians, aver that once upon a 
time a most interesting spectacle 
was witnessed on the Dee at 
Chester — ^the appearance of no less than 
nine kings in one boat The steersman was 
Edgar of England, and the eight oarsmen 
were the monarchs who held sway over 
almost the whole of the Celtic inhabitants of 
die British Isles. What a day that must 
httve been at Chester when this most inter- 
esting and significant event took place ! 
The river's mouth must have been thronged 
with vesseb. There must have lain at 
anchor the ships of the Saxon monarch who 
had navigated the whole of the seas encom- 
passing Great Britain. There, too, must 
have been anchored the vessels that brought 
to Chester the kings of Cambria and of 
Scotland, *'that prince of pirates, Maccus" 
(what fierce -looking and broad-chested 



fellows they must have been ! but what must 
he have been himself?), not to mention the 
small craft of the sight-seers. It certainly 
was in the opinion of the inhabitants and of 
the lookers on a day of days — a day from 
which to chronicle all subsequent events as 
long as their lives lasted. But what must 
have been the happy and proud thoughts 
that tenanted the breasts of the Saxon king 
and the Saxon premier, Dunstan of Canter- 
bury (if he were present), as the one steered 
" to the admiration of many," and the other 
officiated in the monastery of John the 
Baptist : to the one it was a regal, to the 
other an ecclesiastical triumph. 

Such a train of thoughts as the above 
would probably enter the mind of the 
readers of Dr. Lingard's account of this, to 
him and to many others, historical fact 

It is almost a pity to try to dispel the 
mists that surround this interesting legend, 
— for legend it must be pronounced to be — 
and so disbelieve the magnificent effects of 
Edgar's declaration to his nobles in the 
words " that now at last all his successors 
might boast that they were kings of England, 
since he had enjoyed a procession of such 
honour and trimnph in the obedience of so 
many kin^."* 

Had this procession actually taken place, 
the chroniclers would, doubtless, have agreed 
upon the date of its occurrence, the number 
of tributary kings, the town near which and 
the river upon which it took place ; they 
would, moreover, have coincided as to the 
names of the performers. But there is no 
unanimity amongst them in these particulars. 
There are also other facts and points which 
tend to throw doubt upon the story of King 
Edgar and his contemporary princes at 
Chester. 

Florence of Worcester! says that the 
reputed occurrence took place in 973 ; 
Matthew of Westminster says in 974 ; 
William of Malmesbury| does not give the 
date; the Saxon ChronicU% says E^^ was 

* Matthew of Westminster ; he wrote his chrooicle 
in the 13th and 14th centuries. 

t He wrote in the iith and 12th centuries, 

X His chronicle was written in the lath century. 

§ We have evidence to conclude that facts were re- 
corded in its pages contemporaneous with their oc- 
currence ; hence the great reliance placed upon its 
veracity. 
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at Chester in 972 ; Henry of Huntingdon* 
says he was there in 970. 

Florence of Worcester, Matthew of West- 
minster, and William of Mahnesbury, say 
there were eight tributary kings at Chester ; 
but the Saxm Chronicle and Henry of 
Huntingdon give six as the number. 

In the Brttt y Tywysogion (Chronicle of 
the Princes) we read that in the year 97 1 
" Edgar, King of the Saxons, collected a very 
great fleet at Caerleon upon Usk." It gives 
no information about his visit to Chester, 
and the procession upon the waters of the 
Dee : it simply states that Edgar collected a 
very great fleet, and that that fleet lay at 
anchor before Caerleon, a town in Mon- 
mouthshire, situated upon the river Usk. 

All that the earliest authorities state is 
that Edgar held a Court at Chester, and that 
he there received the homage of tiie kings. 
Heiuy of Huntingdon says that six subordi- 
nate kings pledged him their fealty there, 
but he does not give their names, nor does 
he say a word about the triumphant proces- 
sion by water. The Saxon Chronicle is 
equally silent on these two vital points. 
Nor does Humphrey Lloyd, in his Historic 
of Cambria^ allude to this matter. 

The names given by the monkish chroniclers 
do not correspond with the names of the 
Welsh kings who were contemporary with 
Edgar up to the year 974, except that of 
Howel, given by Matthew of Westminster; 
and it will be borne in mind that 974 is the 
year given by this chronicler as the one in 
which Edgar's triumph took place at Chester. 
This is a curious coincidence. 

The Welsh princes contemporary with 
Edgar were Meyric, leuaf, lago, Idwal, 
Rhodri, lonaval, Hywel, Cadwallawn, Cys- 
tenyn, Seisyllt, Llewelyn, Cynan, Owain, 
Einion, Meredydd, Edwyn. 

William of Mdmesbury names the so- 
called tributary kings as follows : — " Kinad, 
King of the Scots ; Malcolm, of the Cum- 
brians ; that Prince of Pirates, Maccus ; all 
the Welsh Kings, whose names were, Dufhal, 
Giferth, Huval (perhaps Hvwel, i>., Howel 
is here meant), Jacob (lago?), Judethil." 

Matthew of Westminster says they were : — 
"Kined, King of the Scots; Malcolm, 
King of Cumberland ; Maco, King of Man, 

* Written in first part of 12th century. 



and many other islands; Dufnal, King of 
Demetia; Siferth and Howel, Kings of 
Wales; James (Jacob or lago?), Kmg of 
Galwallia ; and Jukil, King of Westmaria." 

Florence of Worcester says they were : — 
Kenneth, King of the Scots; Malcolm, 
King of the Cumbrians ; Maecus, King of 
several isles ; and five others, named Dufnal, 
Siferth, Huwal (Howel ?), Jacob, and Juchil." 

From the lolo MSS. we gather that Edgar 
did attempt to persuade at least one Welsh 
chieftain to help to row him on the Dee. 
This potentate was Gwaethvoed, Lord of 
Cibyr and Ceredigion.* In reply to Edgar's 
summons, he said "he could not row a 
barge ; and if he could, that he would not do 
so, except to save a person's life, whether 
king or vassal" When a second message 
begged for some sort of a reply to return to 
the king, " say to him," said Gwaethvoed : — 

" Ofhcr na ofhe augao." 
(Fear him who fears not death.) 

It is not to be supposed that the kings of 
the three great divisions of Wales (Gwynedd, 
North Wales ; Deheubarth, greater part of 
South Wales ; Powys, part of Central Wales , 
and the Borders) would hiive been outdone . 
by one of their subordinates in declining 
such an ignominious position as oarsman to 
King Edgar. 

There is another strong reason why even 
the statements of the monkish chroniclers 
concerning Edgar must be refused as inde- 
pendent testimony. He was completely in 
their hands ; and so it will be foimd that his 
reign, as described by them, is scarcely any- 
thing more than a record of die doings of the 
monks ; that an abbey w&s founded here, that 
such an abbot, bishop, or archbishop bq;an 
to rule : — 

New temples crowned the hills at his comman d. 
Heaped with rich gifts the sacred altars stand ; 
And hoary minsters owned his lib'ral haQd.t 

Like Henry VII I., he permitted nodiing 
to stand between him and his lust ; netthd^ 
husband, nor vows of sanctity, nor the rights 
of hospitality, were any protection to those 
whom he fancied. And yet, notwithstandmg 
his licentiousness, his cruelty, and the atrocity 
of his criminal laws, one monkish chronicle 

* I am informed that Viscomitess Beaconsfield was 
traditionally descended from Gwaethvoed. 
t Henry of Huntingdon. 
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(Florence of Worcester) termed him the 
flower and glory of a race of kings ; anotker 
(William of Midmesbury) affirmed that his 
sanctity broke the neck of an abbot and 
cured a blind lunatic ; and another (Matthew 
of Westminster) declared that he had ex- 
changed his earthly kingdom for an eternal 
one. He was also likened unto Solomon, 
Romulus, Cyrusy Alexander, and Charle- 
magne! Wherefore? Because he was the 
ready tool of the king-maker of his age, the 
Wolsey of his time — Dunstan. 

My last argument against the supposition 
that Welsh and other kings rowed £d^ upon 
the Dee is of a conjectural character. What 
would their subjects think of such an ignoble 
exhibition ? While the kings were at Chester 
what became of their subjects at home? 
Who protected them? Had Dunstan inau- 
gurated a year of jubilee and guaranteed 
peace and security to the dominions and 
subjects of the eight kings? I trow not 
Indeed, I am persuaded that such a fair op- 
portimity of advancing their own interests 
would not be neglected by their rivals ; and, 
in those days scarcely a Welsh prince sat 
securely upon his throne. Treachery and 
murder, and not goodwill and harmony, 
distinguished those days. The ancestors of the 
heroes of the Rhondda and of Rorke's Drift 
would not have obeyed a prince who had 
submitted to the imperious mandate of the 
Saxon Csesar with the same tameness that a 
naked captive followed the chariot of the 
Roman Caesar. AVhy, the very spirit of 
Caractacus (Caradog) would have burst its 
bonds at such a debasing sight, and con- 
fronted such craven-hearted creatures as the 
Welsh princes are represented to be ! But 
they were no cravens, but bold and brave 
men. Gwaethvoed's reply may aptly be put 
into the mouths of each one of them. Per- 
haps Howel (Hywel Ddrug, Howel the Bad) 
was there from interested motives. A man 
who could imprison his father, blind one 
uncle, drive another into exile, and murder a 
cousin, would not hesitate to handle an oar 
to tickle the fancy of the vanitj'-struck 
monarch. Perhaps, too, other princes, out 
of curiosity, or from some other motive, 
visited at Chester the king who never led 
an army, or won a battle, and whose days 
were passed in ravishment and penance. 



• 

Such being the case, it was no diflicult 
matter for certain of the chroniclers, out of 
gratitude for the benefits he conferred upon 
their order, to assert (hat, " he (Edgar) ex- 
hibited them (eight princes) on the River 
Dee in triumphant ceremony." 

T. Morgan Owen. 




RieotUcHmt of Sir G. GUbtrt SaM, R.A, By his 
Son, G. GiLBBiT Scott, F.S.A. (Sampson Low 
&Co.) 

|T is hnpossible to over-rate the value of this 
book, as placing on record, for authentic 
sounqes, an account of the progress of 
that mriyal in ecclesiastical and domestic 
architecture which has marked the last 
generation among Englidimen. The fact is that up 
to thirty or forty years ago both the one and the 
other were at their lowest ebb. The elder and the 
jrouager Pugin, the Cambridge Ecclesiological or (as 
It was afterwajfds called) the Camden Society, and 
the Oxford Ardiitectural Society, were the chief 
fi^ctors in this revival ; but apart from them one 
hidden toiler had been studiously preparing himself 
from boyhood for a share in the work, spendine his 
boon of labour and those of leisure too in m&ing 
observations and taking measurements of the neigh- 
bouring churches and such cathedrals as he could 
visit in the davs before railroads, and so arriving, by 
the beat of all processes, at a knowledge of the true 
principles of that pointed architecture to whidi the 
half-contemptuous term of "Gothic" was applied by 
common consent. This individual was George Gil- 
bert Scott, the son of a plain evangelical country 
clergyman near Buckinj^uun, and grandson of the 
celebrated Calvinistic Commentaton on the Bible, 
Thomas Soott. The story of his life and labours is 
told in a volume before us, in some parts as a nar- 
rative, but principally as a piece of autobiography, 
being abridged from memoranda written at intervus 
for the use and benefit of those sons who have suc- 
ceeded to his honoured name, and are carrjring out to 
worthily hb profrssional engagements. We must 
refer the reader to the book itself in order to satisfy 
himself how many of our finest parish churches, over 
and above the cathedrals of Canterbury, Bai^r: St. 
Asaph, Hereford, St. Albans, Exeter, Elv, Lichfidd, 
and Winchester, owe all or part of their present 
magnificence to his handiwork. The storv of his 
prcMessional connection with such public buildings as 
the New Foreign (MBce, the New Law Courts, &c., is 
told here honestly and impartially, though of course 
from his own point of view ; and no one can rise 
from its perusal without being convinced that he was 
most badly and shabbily treated by Lord Palmenton 
and other statesmen. And probably few will difier 
from us when we say that a barren kni^thood — so often 
conferred on succ^sful grocers and paper-makers to 
the east of Temple Bar, if they happen to hold civic 
ofhces — was a poor and petty rewara for a man whu 
had left his mark upon the structures of his age, and 
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iiulcrd upon the >£c lUciT. The cuiiuas r«adet vrlll 
ruiil in the Rest two or three chaplen much thit wilt 
inlcreNt htm in Mr, Scolt's accoani of the h»lrits ami 
inannen of an cvangclini clergyniui'a household, 
nnA ot counlrv nciehtJoarhoods in genenl, in ihe Rrii 
ond wcund decadei of the current cenluty ; niiil in 
other* the brief prefatory 
remaikft of Dcui Durgoo, 
giving OS ihey do a faii 
ceneial estimate of Sit 
Gilbert Scott's posillun 
and character m an «■ 
desJaMical anbilect, will 
alTocd pteiuure and eraij. 
licalion on other and itih- 
linct grounds. 

Pittas Mariaaa SiiiaHfi- 

10. By Edmund Wa- 

TKHTiMi, F.S.A. Pub- 

liEhei] at St. Joseph') 

Catholic Ubcai?, South 

Sireet. Grosvenor Sq., 

Lon<lon, 1879. 
Our Lady sDirmry. By ihe 

Rev. T. E. Bripoett. 

(Bunu and Oatet. ) 

Thi> isa woik iu which, 
quite apatt Irani all reli- 
tilout controversy, everv 
l^nine antiqaary. every 
ntndent of the put, nnri 
etpecially of the |iast hb' 
loty of out own counity. 
mnstfixlaninteieit. Whetberilw 
all events it i&cerlaia finro ancient \\ 
andduurtenoffonmleTHoCollFi^t^ 
(he Middle Ages, which ________ 

■we so contemptuously pMSS^ 
style "dark." the name '^jt Hm ■ 
olMaiy WAS coiutmilly 
associated with that uf 
the Saviour, and, in- 
deed, so cluKcly, that 
Ihe former was alniwit 



anni, Anglo • Suon 
king* honoured her ut. 
the "Mother of God," 
ni Glajionbury, ai Ely, 
Slid other old munoslic 
places; and our Nor- 
inan ami Planlogcncl 
sovereigns followed 
their example at Ox- 
ford, At ^^'illche^ter, nl 
Eton, and, indeed, 
wherever a sCiioot or 
collage tor the educa- 
tion of yonth Vis 
MUbluhed. Alt lhl> 
may have i«emed very 

"superstitious" to the weitlil „, ~.^^, » ,,,. 

lover bfanliuuiiy will know, nfier reading this Icnnicil 
wnrk, thai Ihe facts are », and that Englsnd (he 



ago waa to clowly mixoi up with what 
modem society calls "Ihiarlolairy," that i( was called 
"Out Lady's Dower," whilst Ireland claimed the 
title of Ihe " Island of Saints." 

ihe iiiherilur tif nu^onourol 
ins worWed out the reconl of 
all this phase of deroticn 
in a large and hancbDine 
qu.ino volume, which has 
been private ty ptintcl at 
the preat of the Society 
of Jesus at Roehamptuo. 
forimaj;, perhaps Ihe 
toy nticst specimen of 
moileni typography pro- 
ceeding from a prime 
press. Mr. Watcrton haa 
treated hit sabied nys- 
icinoticolly. Having 
iliomi how thoroughly 
ibc England of the I^on- 
lagcnei era waa ilevoted 
lo tiie "cultos'' of "our 
Lady," and how uldeljr 




her a 



Hied. 




ic has given ui , 
of tlic homage poid to 
her by the Malum of 
l^ton and Windiener. of 
.Migdalcn and New Col- 
lege at Oxlbrd. by kings 
nnd queens,' \tj knichls 
in their seven! otdetB of 
Unightbood. .far Uwyei«, 
ly miihors and ptinlers. and laM, nol 
kci:pi.'r>i iif iiiin and hosUrHet. 
Ill |i?n of lil> \tiit\i he devolet lo an 
atcouni of the vatimii 
thrine^i in Enclaad 
M'liich were etpedally 
conweialcd to ihe 
li'inuiit of Mary, the 
cliurches. clupeU. and 
niinrs dediealeil lo^er, 
Ihe guilds, fnlemiliei, 
and uxialities insii- 
luled in her honout 
anil under lier patioii- 
sgr, and the pilgiini- 
ages iind rither works 
of devotion undertaken 
for her sake. Iteiihows 
how she was made, so 
lo xpesk. part and^r- 
eel of the municipal, 
social, nnd domeitlc 
life of our countrymen 
uml countTTwomen, and 
how the idea of ita 
ce was biiiu^I 
to English li^. 
liei by [he "Angelo*," 
the " Litanies' and 
Offices" recited daily in her honour by oM and 
Hing, by high and low. 
Tlie third part of Mr. Waterton'i book is taken op 



which she wm represcnied, as' " our Lidy"of Pity,' 
"oor Lady of GncK," "our Ladyof Peice,"&c., and 
bow her annnnciation, hei griefs and joys aTid her 
usamption, all .contributed to the enrichinmi and im- 
proveinent of English nrt. 

The concludiog ^nion of Mr. \Vatenon's work, 
thoo^ Wis interealing to the gencnl reader, cfmlaim 
a vMambk cadlocue of the rarious ihriaes and 
HDctnaries erected, and of the numcroiis ofFerings and 
beqaests made by pious persons in honour of one whom 
they univenally regarded as the " Mother of God," 
the mother of their Saviour, and therefore ' 




OUR f..\t»V OF FOWMlOPi;. 

ax their own mottier al^o. I'lxm all these liranches 
of hii uilqect itU. Watcrton wiilcs with a lol and 
oUhuiiasm io which he can hardly expect that the 

Eial reader will share. Bui he writes from fim lo 
11 ■ scholar and a gentleman, and as a Christian of 
the medixval chivalrous type ; and, belonging as he 
doei to an old Roman Catholic funiljr whose members 
ia bmat days sulTered severely under the Penal 
I^wi for tlieir devotion to their Cl.urcli. few of our 
rodert will grudge liiro ihe occasiim which he has 
taken to intemt Ine unprejudiced Knglish reader in 
<ne of the most poetical, and at the same lime most 



itnporiant, parts of the religion which he professea- 
llit book U a perfect slordiouse of artistic informa- 
tion on oite wide-spread branch of Christian art. We 
have heard a good deal of late yean about Pilgrimages, 
and our ear« have been familiarised with the names of 
Paray-lc-Monial, Pomiiniy, and Boulogne ; hut those 
who really wi^ l« find out the rationale and hij^tory 
of pJlgrinugo in the Middle Ages tannot do better 
than study uie first section of the thinl chapter, |>p. 
io6— 114. 

Mr. Walerton's book is adorned with several 
admuaUe woodcuts, some of which we have been 
allowed lo transfer lo oiir columns. The first (Irom 
p. 39) represents the original seal of Eton Coll^ ; 
the second show's a sculptured panel from the lomb of 
Lady Montacule in Oxford cathedral ; and Ihe ihird 
from p. 337) is an elaborate representation of the 
"Assumption of our Blessed Ladye,'' io itone, from 
Fownhope Church, Ileretoidshire. 

The work of the Kev. Mr. Bridgelt treats at the 
same subject as that by Mr. Walerton, and it modestly 
professes to be only a " coinpiblion.'\ But, if so, it it 
at all events a very exhaustive and a very interesting 
oie, and rends like an or^nal treatise. As might be 
expected from the fact of its author being a Catholic 
pnest, it eniei* more deeply than Mr, Wateiton has 
ilioaght 1)1 or necessary to do into the theological 
aspect of ihe (ineslion of uhich il treats ; and he bases 
his title on the expression of Archbishop Arundel, as 
(]uo(ed by the learned Ptotesiani writer, Wilkins, in 
his "Concilia:" "The contemplatioQ of Ihe great 
mystery of the Incarnation has drawn all nations to 
venerate her from whom came the lint b^ionings of 
our redemption. But we Kiiglish, being the servants 
of her special inheritance, and her own Dowry, as'we 
arc commonly called, oughl to surpass others in the 
fen- our of our praises and devotion." Accordingly, 
in onler lo illustrate this phrase, .Mr. Bridgetl has col- 
lected from a mast miscellaneous collection of ancient 
books and nuuniscnpls, anil from the treasure -houies 
of the Ktitish Museum and the Record Office, a host 
oTiUiutiMitmt of vaiioasfnnns which " Mariolatiy, " 
as it it called, »■"■■"'< in kngland in the days anterior 
to the Reformation. We can certify that these, when 
brought together into a focus, became full of interest, 
and gire a very vivid picture of the modes of thought 
and maimer of life among our ancestor. As such. 



.. . ir anticpiariait readeis. Many of them, we vcolnre 
to think, will be nutiriied to find how large are the 
remains and trace* of the devotion to which we refer, 
«-hich still hanc around the ancient ruins of abbcyt 
and priorie*, the holy welLs of Cornwall, the sanc- 
tuaries of Caalerbury, l.ynn, and Walsingham; but 
we would refer the curious reader more especially to 
the chapters devoted to ihe subjects of "linages," 
"Altar*," "Miracles," "Beads and Bells," arid 
especially lo thai on " Pilgrimages," where Ihey will 
find a store-house of anliiiuarian matter which they 
will noi easily exhaust. It should be added ibu 
Mr. Dridgelt's work is adorned with several illiutra- 
tions, amongst which we would draw special attenlioo 
lo the " Stonebow Gale" at Lincoln, with the statues 
of the B. Virgin and St. Gabriel, still staMUnf imnui- 
lilatel, and to the Ruins of Wabingliam PriOTy. 
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Nile Glfamngs, By H. Vit.i.trrs Stuart, of 
Dromana. (J. Murray, 1880.) 

It is not a little singular that all the many modem 
writers on Egypt, its people, its scenes and anti- 
quities, confirm the reputation of Herodotus and as 
an antic^uary ardueoloeist ; in fact, as an (0To/9ur6t, in 
the original sense of Uie term. His accounts of the 
Nile, of the Pyramidii, and of the great temples and 
other buildings in Egypt, are being verified year after 
year by those who travel in the East ; and, in conse- 

2uence, no portion of the writii^ of the ** Father of 
[istorv '' is so popular with English readers as his 
second book. 

One .of the latest tourists in this land of wonders 
is Mr. Villiers Stuart, of Dromana, who has embodied 
the results of his observations in a noble volume, the 
mere appearance of which is a stronp^ temptation to 
the reader to form an intimate acquaintance with its 
contents. Mr. Stuart lands at Port Said, carries us 
by the Suez Canal and railway to Cairo, where they 
took a Nile boat, and ascended the river leisurely to 
the First and Second Cataracts, stopping en rottte to 
inspect the chief objects of historioed and present inte- 
rest With the'latter we will not concern ourselves, 
further than to say that Mr. Stuart writes pleasantly 
and agreeably, and photographs, so to speak, for the 
readers use what he sees with his eyes. In our edi- 
torial estimate, however, the most attractive portion 
are the book of his chapters on ** Ancient Egyptian 
Art," on the "Monuments of the Thiixi, Fifth, and 
Sixth Dynasties," on the '* Nubian Monuments" on 
the "Great Rock Temples of Abou Simbel," on a 
"Theban Cemetery," on the "Tombs of the Pha- 
raohs,*' and lastly ^pn the Pyramids themselves. As 
to these relics of the past, it is well known that some 
modern writers have attempted to discredit the old 
tradition which ascribes to them a sepuldiral character: 
one suggesting that they were intended as standards 
of measurement, and another that they were erected for 
astronomical purposes ; but Mr. Stuart has " no 
doubt " in deciding that " their primary purpose was 
for sepulture, and to preserve the mummy of the king 
(whom they enshrined) safe from dismembOTaent till the 
day of the resurrection ; " and therefore, he adds, 
** every king of the ancient empire built a pyramid, 
and it was the 6rst work which he took in hand on 
his accession." It will be obvious to the classical 
reader that there is not the slightest variation thus 
far between the very earliest and the very latest 
writer on the pyramids. "Every pyramid," he 
writes, " had its chapel, every chapel had its 
endowment, and eve^ endowment had priests 
to enjoy it, and the priests took very good care that 
the memory of the king, with its endowments, should 
not die out. Centuries after the death of each king 
the services were continued to be performed, and each 
priest was proud to announce upon his own funeral 
crifKii that he had had the honour of being the priest 
of such and such a king's pvramid." He tells us, 
moreover, with a spice of dry humour, the more 
remarkable as coming from a former clergyman of the 
Established Church, that ** some of the priests were 
pluralists, and were priests of several pyramids, which 
they regarded as a high honour." Among the most 
valuable portions of the work we would single out for 
especial notice the appendix devoted to the subject of 



hieroglyjihics, and the chapter (29)jvhich is headed 
" Historic Notes." In this he draws out the close 
connection which existed in former ages between the 
population of ancient Egypt and that of Cjrprus, and 
of pKirts of Eastern Europe, and shows how Egyptian 
history tends, like that of other countries, to repeat 
itself. It is in no sarcastic sense that we add that the 
illustrations are among the most valuable portions of 
this magnificent book. Many of these illustrate the 
Scriptures, and paintings of Egyptian temples and 
tombs, and many more the hierogl3rphics, which Mr. 
Stuart has made a special study, and what throw light 
on the mystic subjects of Egyptian mythology. Mr. 
Stuart has also given us some admirable portraits of 
kings, queens, princes, and chiefs ; and, to use his 
own words, has "endeavoured to take doM-n from the 
walls, and to bring to life again, as it were, for the 
inspection of his readers, the historic personages of 
the remote post.'' What more need be said than this 
in order to recommend the book to the readen of The 
Antiquary, except that in our editorial opinion Mr. 
Stuart has claimed no more credit than he has fully 
deserved? 



Le Costume au Moyen Age^ ctaprh Its Sceaux. Par 
G. Debcay. (Paris : Dumoulin, 1879.) 

M. Dumoulin, who has just started a new publish- 
ing house in Paris, presents us with the first fruits of 
his venture in the shape of an elegant volume on an 
interesting point of archaeologv. Some years ago, the 
director of the Piiris " Ecole des Chartes" had written 
a history of dress copiously illustrated, and full of all 
the valuable and trustworthy information which we 
might expect from so consummate a scholar as M. 
Quicherat ; but the ground covered by the " Histoire 
du Costume en France" was much larger than the 
one adoDted by M. Demay, and the sources consulted 
were arcnitectural monuments, engravings, miniatures, 
and tapestry. On the other hand, the author of the 
volume we would now briefly notice limits his remarks 
to seals, and does not attempt to venture lower down 
than the Middle Ages. By thus moving within a 
narrow circle, he can treat his subject in a more 
exhaustive manner, and doit all the justice it deserves. 
For it is obvious that, of all the representations of 
dress, both civil and military, lay and ecclesiastical, 
that which we find on seals must be the most accu- 
rate and the most reliable, because they are the work of 
contemporary artists who had no motive for drawing 
upon their imagination when the realitv was before 
them. M. Vitet had long since pointed out the im- 
portance of the study of sigillography towards a 
Knowledge of the mediaeval resvesiiaria^ andM. Demay 
has, we think, carried out that idea with the greatest 
success. 

In a volume destined, as the present one is, for 
general readers, it would have been useless to go into 
long technical details on the shape, substance, use, 
&c., of seals ; students anxious to oecome thoroughly 
acquainted with the science in all its bearings should 
read Muratori, Mabillon, M. Natalis de Wailly, and 
M. Douet d'Arcq. At the same time, a few ele- 
mentary notions are absolutely indispensable, and 
these M. Demay has given in his introanction, which 
occupies upwaids of seventy pages. Retracing his 
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Rtctw to the earliest times, our anther shows the ii<ic of 
seals even amongst the nations of antiquity ; he then 
ic f iews in rapid succession, 1st, the substances em- 
ployed for the making of seals ; 2nd, their preservation, 
or the way in which they were affixed to the parch- 
ment or paper ; 3rd, their shape and dimensions ; 4th, 
the charactenof theirauthenticity ; and 5th, several sul>- 
sidiary details. All these itents required the assistance 
of the wood-enFraver*s art to render them intelligible, 
■ad accordingly M. Domoulin has spared neither 
trouble nor expense to supplement by pictorial illus- 
timtions the inaications given in the letter-press. Be- 
tides a large number of smaller vignettes scattered 
throughout the text, we have noticed two full-page 
tngravii^ representing, the one, the seal and coun- 
terseal otthe Abbey otSaint- Denis (twelfth century) ; 
and the other a document to which is appended the 
seal of the Knight Gui de Ribercourt (1260). 

The history of costume includes, ol course, a great 
^rariet^ of topics. We have to consider all the classes 
of society, from the king to the humblest squire who 
endeavoured to win his spurs on the field of battle ; 
from the Pope to the most insignificant parish priest. 
More than that, beings connected with the invisible 
world were frequently represented ; St. Michael and 
St. Gabriel, for instance, to say nothing of the Virgin 
Bfary, and of the various orders of dominions, thrones, 
and powcn. It b curious to note the changes which 
the artistic or national sympathies of every age and 
country introduced in the dress of the personages en- 
graved on the seals. SL Michael here appears in 
the dress of a Greek philosopher ; there he wears a 
cope and a rich girdle ; elsewnere he is clothed in a 
suit of armour, and on his shield is engraved the coat 
of arms of the individual or the conmiunity to which 
the seal tielonged. We thus see that the work of 
M. Demay is not only a history of mediaeval costume, 
but also an elementary treatise of sacred iconography. 
The principal epochs mto which the European Middle 
Ages are divided receive in turn their due share of 
notice ; and in this survey, compiled uniformly from 
the best examples, vre have, first, the court ; then the 
nobles ; thirdiv, the mayors and city magistrates ; 
fbmthly, the Church ; and, lastly, the realms of the 
unknown universe, where the artist's cunning manages 
to transfer the apparel which he saw in the streets of 
Fans, London, or Frankfort. 

One of the most important elements in the ordinary 
attire of knights and squires was the representation of 
the heraldic devices beloneing to the various families 
of noble origin ; these emblems formed a conspicuous 
ornament on the helmet, the shield, the horse's 
trappings, and even the dresses of the ladies. Hence 
tlie necessity of placing before the reader a few simple 
details on the science of heraldry — a science the 
origins of which, as M. Demay observes, are to be 
itnaied exclusively from the inspection of the collec- 
tions of seals handed down to us since the eleventh, 
or rather the twelfth, century. But, even at a time 
when the rules of heraldry were not definitely settled 
and reduced into order, certain emblems found their 
may on seals affixed to public documents, from whence 
they were later on transferred to shields, crests, and 
other parts of the armour or dress. Thus, on a seal an- 
terior to the year 1 1 50, and identified as that of En^err- 
ivn. Count of Saint Pol, we find the representation of 



several sheaves of com, which, rcducetl suli5e<|ucntly 
to the number of five, became the heraldic device of 
the Candav^nc fiunily. The successive developments 
of the Yrcox^JUur-de-fys can be traced, in like manner, 
from the reign of Philip Augustus, when it first as- 
sumed a heraldic form, to the time of Henry I., when 
it appears in a strictly rudimentary state. 

Enough has been said, we trust, to show the merits 
of M. Demay *s excellent volume ; it is degantlv 
printed, terminated by an index, and illustrated with 
six hundred woodcuts and two chromographs. 



T%f AncifHi Use oj Lih$rgicai Coimtrs^ by 
C. C. Rolfe (Parker & Co., Oxford and London), n 
an elaborate and learned treatise tracing the use of 
colour in the liturgical vestments in the Church from the 
old Levitical days down to the post- Reformation times. 
Mr. Rolfe shows that in the Levitical use the five 
colours used were gold, blue, purple, red, and white, 
and that these were rigidly kept unaltered bv the 
British and Anglo-Saxon Churcn, green and blade 
being added by the *' Early Mediomd Church,** and 
" broiK-n, tawney, murrey, pink, and cheyney " by the 
" Late Mediaeval Church," and that these colours were 
in use down to the i^ign of Edward VL inclusive. 
In the time of Bishop Cosin, Mr. Rolfe shows that 
these \'aried colours were reduced back to the original 
five named above, and ihat the Roman Catholic 
Church in modem times (or, as he phrases it, " the 
modem Roman sequence ") has retained only two out 
of these five — namely, red and white — but has added to 
them green, black and violet, for which no precedent 
can b« shown. Such is the drift of his work ; he 
has evidently been at great pains in consulting his 
authorities ; but whether he nas wholly proved his 
case or not is a Ritualistic question into which we 
need not enter. The book is tastefollv got up, and 
printed in old-fashioned type on old-fasnioned paper. 

Our Schools and Colleges, by F. de C Bisson 
(Wagner & Ca, Beroers Street), has gained an 
estaUlshed reputation as a work of reference with 
respect to the present condition of our educational 
institutions. We desire, however, to draw the at- 
tention of our readers more espedallv to the full and 
interesting memoranda respecting their foundation 
and eariy history, especially that of the various 
provincial endowed grammar-schools which are 
dotted up and down the land. Mr. Bisson's account 
of our schools of art and of our learned societies, 
which of course are schools of instruction for 
children of a larger growth, strikes us as particularly 
well done. 

The CaUk'i of Plautus^ editetl by E. A. Sonnen- 
schein, M.A., late Scholar of University College, 
Oxford (Sonnenschein & Allen), combines the merits 
of a carefully revised text, useful explanatory notes, 
and some excellent remarks on the principles of the 
earlier Latin versification. The appendix contains 
the copious notes and emendations of R. Bentley, not 
merely on "The Captivi," but on all the plajrs of 
Plautus, from the MSS. in the British Mnsenv. A 
facsimile of a MS. of I'lautus faces the title-page as 
» firontispieoey which is a novelty in college cltmcs. 
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Ethwlop\ by J. T. Painter (Bailli^re, Tindall, and 
Cox), is tfie title of a small and unpretending work on 
the early history and genealogy of the human race. 
Mr. fainter states his immediate purpose in writing 
as that of ** proving that the nations of the world are 
descended from the sons and grandsons of Noah, and 
that the names of nearly all can be traced to this 
source." How for he has succeeded in this purpose, 
and in the more remote object of uniting the various 
nations in one universal brotherhood of friendship," 
must be left to our readers to decide. Though some- 
what fanciful in parts, the book strikes us as well 
worthy of careful perusal. 

Essays and Criticisms^ hy T. G. Wainewright (Reeves 
and Turner), are the remains of a man-of-letters in the 
last generation, who, having given good promise of suc- 
cess as a follower of the Muses, was led to commit 
forgery, if not murder also, and who died a felon 
under sentence of transportation for life at the anti- 
podes some thirty vears since. An acquaintance of 
Charles Lamb, Carlyle, and others, he wrote exten- 
sively for the ForHgn Quarterly^ the Loftdoft Magazine, ' 
and Blackwood y under the signature of '* James 
Weathercock," and his writings in prose and in verse 
were characterised by much of the force and spirit of 
•* Peter Pindar." He was made the hero of a novel 
by Sir £. Bulwer Lytton, and Charles Dickens gives 
us the outline of his life in *' Hunted Down." The 
full account of his career it has been left for Mr. W. 
C. Hazlitt to give us, and he has done so in the bio- 
graphical sketch prefixed to this volume wit]i much 
research and much judgment Henceforth it will be 
easy for anyone to add Wainewright to the dictionary 
of ** eccentric characters." 

The Brocks and Rude Stone MonumetUs of the 
North of Scotland^ by James Fergusson, D .C. L. , F . R . S. , 
(Mullan and Son). Mr. Fergusson's name is well 
known as an authority on all subjects connected with 
ancient architecture, and the remains of primitive 
structures. The work before us is a short essay on 
the Brochs, or Round Towers, which are found in such 

?UAntities in the Orkney Isks, and other parts of the 
lighlands of Scotland, but rarely in the Lowlands, 
and which he ascribes to the Norwegian Vikings, 
when they invaded the country. The only fault that 
we can find with the book is its brevity ; but this 
fault is accounted for to some extent, when we learn 
from the preface that it was originally written as an 
article for the Contemporary Retnno, from which it was 
shut out by reason of its length. It is a pity that 
when it was written the first number of The Anti- 
QiTARY had not been announced, for it is just such a 
treatise as we should have l^een proud to publish in 
our pages. 

Folk Lore of Western Scotland, by James Napier 
(A. Gardner, Paisley ; N. Triibner and Co., London). 
Under this title Mr. James Napier, F.R.S.E., &c., has 
given ^o the public an interesting collection of the 
various superstitious beliefs whicn have prevailed 
among the populations of the Western Scottish 
counties since the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, mosdy relating to such topics as birth, childhood, 
marriage, death, charms, witchcraft, animals, plants, 
and the festivals of Yule-tule, Beltane, and Halloween, 



in which he sees veritable survivals of the ancient sun 
and fire worship of heathen days. The book is quite 
a repository of information on the subject of which it 
treats. 

Under the title of Archaologia Adelensis (W. H. 
Allen and Co.), the Rev. H. T. Simpson, late rector 
of Adel, near Leeds, has given us a valuable account 
not only of the little Norman church in which it was 
his lot to minister, but of the history and antiquities 
of his parish and the surrounding district, which 
appears to be equally rich in Roman, British, and 
Anglo-Saxon remains. Mr. Simpson probably will 
be borne out by every antiquaxy in rejecting the 
derivation of Adel from Adela of Blois, the daughter 
of the Conqueror, ascribing it in preference to Aidan — 
not the Culdee missionary, saint, and bishop — but a 
goddess of the Phoenicians, who, centuries before the 
Conquest, traded with the north as well as the west of 
England. Mr. Simpson describes in minute detail 
the fabric of Adel church, the Roman altars, and 
other relics of antiquity found in situ, and still pre- 
served in its vestry, and shows that early as the 
church may be, it was constructed out of the frag- 
ments of a still earlier edifice. The work, we may 
add, is adorned from banning to end with wood- 
cuts, illustrative of these curiosities, both sacred and 
profane. Those which represent the sculpture of the 
Norman arches, and capitals of the pillars, are 
extremely bold and graphic. The chief fault of the 
book, as a whole, is that it is rather discursive, and it 
sadly wants an Index. 
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METROPOLITAN. 

^Society of Antiquaries. — April 8th. — Mr. 
Edwin Freshfield, V.P., in the Chair. Mr. M. H. 
Bloxam, of Rugby, read a Paper on the Site of the 
ancient Roman Station of Tnpontium ; Mr. W. M, 
Wylie also read a Paper on Masses of Smelted Iron 
found in Switzerland and other countries. 

April 15. — Mr. Augustus W. Franks, F.R.S., and 
Director of the Society of Antiquaries, read a Paper on 
the Greenwell Collection, lately eiven by Canon Green- 
well to the British Museum ; Air. £dwin Freshfield, 
V.P., also read a Paper on the occurrence of a Creed 
in Greek in a Manuscript of the time of Athelstane. 

British ARcHiKOLocicAL Association. — March 
17.— Mr. H. S. Cuming, F.S.A., in the Chair.— A 
valuable and elaborate Paper was read by Mr. T. 
Morgan, F.S. A., the Treasurer, on a Charter of Certain 
Lands in Mercia, bearing date about A.D. 770, in the 
reign of Offa, from which he illustrated several points 
in the later rule of the Romans^ and the earlier rule 
of the Saxons in this country. — Mr. Geoige R. 
Wright, F.S. A., read for the writer, Mr. Douglas 
Lithgow, alPaptr on the Orthograohy of the Name of 
William Snakespeare, about whicn he admitted that 
some doubts existed, though, on the whole, he thought 
the balance of evidence, taken from the great poet's 
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icknowledged autoeraiph signatures, from the allusions 
to him in the works of his contemporaries, and the 
records of public rasters, inclined to the longer and 
more usual spelling. An interesting discussion on the 
subject followed, in the course <»f which Mr. De Grey 
Birch expressed his dissent from the usually accepted 
derivation of the name, as the "spear-braudishcr.'* — 
Mr. E. Loftns Brock reported the discovery of an 
andent bridce and sundry specimens of armour at 
Wolvesey Puace, near Winchester, and of a ** Moot 
Hill" in a British barrow near Bury St. Edmunds. 
He also stated that the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle, 
in answer to a representation of the Association, had 
abandoned some ill-considered restorations in the 
Fratery in that city. — Mr. J. Brent exhibited some 
Anglo-Saxon curiosities, probablv articles of a lady's 
totkt, lately found at Canterbury, and also an 
Abyssinian illuminated M.S. of prayers. Amongst 
other articles exhibited were some Roman treasures, 
a lamp, poCteiy, and a coin of the reign of Domitian, 
dug up m Ku^s Arms Yanl, Southwark, by Mr. 
Way. — ^Another meml)cr exhibited some ancient orna- 
ments of jade, and a Flemish crucifix, and naintingof 
the Holy Family, of the end uf the sixteentn centuiy. 
April 7.— Mr. H. Syer-Cuming, V.P., in the Chair. 
—The Chairman read a Paper on Work Bags, and the 
%*arioas kinds of needle and other work connected with 
them, from very early periods, and exhibited many 
rare nxcimens from Tudor days to the present time. 
The Rev. S. M. Mayhew, in commenting on the 
Paper, greatlr deplor^ the decadence of an art in 
which ladies had excelled in all times, but now, from 
other studies and the use of the sewing-machine, 
seemed no longer to care for. — Mr. Loftus Brock, 
F.S.A., read a letter from Mr. Robert Blair ou the 
Recent Discovery of a Roman Altar on the side of the 
Castmm, at South Shields, unfortunately without any 
inscription, and also a portion of a bronze staff or 
handle of some small vessel, bearing the words 
VTERE FELIX, the letters being incised, and hav- 
ing the appearance of being filled with enamel, por- 
tions of which ^t remain. There are other examples 
of thb inscription known, on several objects of anti- 
quity. Mr. Brock mentioned the discovery of some 
mediaeval tiles forming a portion of the floor of the 
Chapter-room at Bangor Cathedral, which was ori^- 
ally a Chapel of St. John, and also the unearthing 
lately of tne remsuns of a Roman villa at Sandown, 
Isle of Wight, with a tessellated pavement in fair con- 
dition. — ^Mrs. Moore Hyde exhibited se\'eral copies of 
the Ghucestcr Jimmal of the year 1775, printed on 
small folio sheets in the same manner as flu Times 
of the last ccntur}*. She also produced two autograph 
letters of the poet, William Cowper, dated 1787 and 
1792, one ending, '*from your affectionate though 
troubled hermit, W. Cov^-per."— Mr. G. R. Wright, 
F.S.A., exhibited four objects in bronze, three found 
in a tomb of an Etruscan ii-arrior, and the other a 
fibula of later work from Rome. Two of the figures 
from the tomb were draped females in a half-recum- 
bent posture, very chastely designed, and the other a 
vvrr early and rude figure of Nfars, about six inches 
high, of a rare type and quaint treatment These 
were from the collection of Mr. Charies W^ame, 
F.S.A., of Brighton, whose learned work on the 
Earthworks and Roman Roads of Dorsetshire is well 



known and appreciated by antiquaries and students 
generally. — ^The Rev. S. M. Mayhew read some in- 
teresting notes on a Spanish bottle of nchly-coloured 
glass and a Nankin tea-bucket, found in Petticoat 
Lane, dating about the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and exhibited two pewter drinking-pots of 
the same century, dug up in the City, one having 
inscribed on it, "Timothy Buck, the Fountaine in 
Portugal Street, against ye Playhouse" — the well- 
known theatre near Lincoln's Inn Fields, and where 
Ben Jonson is thought to have played, as well as 
Davenant and later celebrities. Mr. George Lambert 
made some remarks on pewterers' marks, but found 
none on the vessels in question. Various other exhi- 
bitions of pottery, of Roman and medixval manu&c- 
ture, a silver vessel of the fifteenth century, and the 
handle of a sword representing the Murder of the 
Innocents, of the same date, found in London, were 
commented on by the Chairman, Mr. Myers, Mr. 
Hicklin, Mr. Brent, and others ; and the evening was 
brought to a close by the reading of a Paper by Mr. 
Morgan, F.S.A., in the absence of the writer, the 
Rev. Prebendary Scarth, F.S.A., **On Roman 
Inscribed Stones in the possession of Colonel Hill, at 
Rockwood, Llandaff," which gave rise to a short but 
animated discussion. 

Royal ARCHi4'X>LOGicAL Institute. — April i. — 
At the usual monthly meetine, Mr. Greaves in the 
Chair, a Paper was read by the Rev. E. Pendarves 
Gibson on *' The Parish Registers of Stock and 
Ramsden Bell-House, Essex ;*' and also another Paper 
bjr Mr. J. B. Davidson, on **The Twelfth and 
fifteenth Itinera of Antoninus." Amongst the objects 
of interest exhibited were a remarkable implement of 
bronze, uf Roman workmanship, but of unknown use, 
and sundry other Roman antiquities lately dug up in 
the neighbourhood of London Wall by Mr. Massey. 
Notice was also given that a special exhibition of 
English and foreign helmets and mail will take place 
in June, under the auspices of the Institute, at their 
rooms in New Burlington Street The Council of the 
Institute have invited members and their fiiends to 
assist the purpoi>es of the exhibition by the loan of 
helmets or pieces of maiL The objects exhibited will 
be chronologically classified and carefully labelled. 

St. Paul's Eccl»:siological Society. — March 
18.— The Rev. H. C. Shuttleworlh in the Chair. —An 
elaborate Paper on Christian Iconography was read by 
Mr. George H. Birch, Honorary Secretary of the Lon- 
don and Middlesex A]xhax)Io^cal Society, in the course 
of which he explained the pnnciples of that branch of 
ecclesiological study, illustrating nis Paper with copious 
references, tracing the subject m>m its earliest appear- 
ance in the catacombs to its zenith in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, particularly describing the iconography of Chartres 
Cathedral and the misuse of iconography in modem 
times. In the course of the summer tne Sodetr has 
arranged for visits to Sl Paul's Cathedral, St. Mary 
Overy, Ely Chapel, Westminster Abbey, Stone Churdi, 
Kent, and Canterbury Cathedral. 

Society OF Biblical Arch.kology. — April 6. — 
The Rev. St Vincent Beechey, in the Chair. — A Paper 
was read by Professor G. Weber, on '* The So-called 
Tomb of St. Luke at Ephesus." Professor Weber 
commenced by quoting what has been %\Titten on the 
subject by Fr. Adler, which quite agrees with the sup- 
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position that tbere exist the remains, of two separate 
imildings of different epochs, but expressing the opinion 
that from the treatment of the carvings on the door- 
jamb, '* both of which is in true ancient style," " the 
Christian origin and the traditional designation arc out 
of the question." Mr. Weber stated that with regard 
to the traditional designation of a tomb of St. Luke 
there could be no tradition, since Mr. Wood was the 
first who gave the buildine that name, when he dis- 
covered it in 1865. A full and careful description, 
with measurements, was then given. — Mr. Hyde Clarke 

five some ** Preliminary Notes on the Characters, 
honetics, and Language of the Akkadians, and the 
pre- Akkadians ;" after which the following communi- 
cation from M. Paul Pierret was read: — "Libation 
Vase of Osor-ur, preserved in the Museum of the 
Louvre." The vase, of the Saitic epoch, is of bronze, 
and of an oblong form, covered with an inscription 
finely traced with a pointed instrument. The text has 
been published by M. Pierret in the second volume of 
his " Kecueil d*Inscriptions du Louvre,** in the eighth 
number of the " Etudes iSSgyptologiques." 

London and Middlesex ARCHiCOLOGiCAL 
Society. — April 12.— Mr. Geoi]^e Lambert, F.S. A., 
read a Paper on '*Smithfield," m which he narrated 
the history of that well-known locality from the 
earliest period down to the present time, describing it 
as the scene of joustings and tournaments in the 
reigns of Edward III. a»l Richard II. ; as the spot 
chosen in mediaeval times for duels and for the ordeal 
or trial by battle ; and as the place where, in the 
reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, Protestants and Roman 
Catholics alike met a martyr's fate. Mr. Lambert 
gave an amusing description of the doings at Bartholo- 
mew, or " Bartlemy" Fair, and finally described the 
spot as it existed till recently as the great cattle 
market of London. — ^This Paper will appear in due 
course in the columns of The Antiquary. 

Crystal Palace School of Arts, Science, and 
Literature. — A Lecture was delivered on April 
14th, by Professor Mariette, on " the Discovery of the 
Serapenm of Memphis)" by the brother of the lecturer, 
nownis Excellency Mariette Pasha. We abridge it 
from the Times. After some introductoiy observa- 
tions, the lecturer proceeded to say that M. Mariette 
eagerly volunteered to collect for France what Coptic 
and Syriac manuscripts had escaped the investigation 
of English travellers, and after some inqmry the 
French Government did not hesitate to accept his 
services. In August, 1850, he left France for Egypt. 
In Alexandria he was surprised to find lying in uie 
gardens of European residents a great number of 
sphinxes in limestone, covered with ancient Greek in- 
scriptions. He was informed that they had all come 
from Sakkarah, the site of the ancient Memphis, and 
had been found in the desert, and he concluded that 
thev could not but be connected with one of the mar- 
vellous avenues that led to the Egyptian sanctuaries. 
On reaching Cairo, Auguste Manette placed himself 
in commumcation with Linant Bey, who volunteered 
to guide him in his expedition. Having visited] the 
Pyramids and explored the vast necropolis in the 
midst of which they stand, he proceeded to Sakkarah, 
and he made a topographical survey of its necropolis. 
He purposed remaining a few davs — he actually re- 
mained four years. He remembered a passage in 



Strabo, in which the old geographer, who was bom 
60 years B.C., spoke of the Serapeum of Memphis being 
placed at the entrance of the Lybian desert, and 
Deing constantly threatened with invasion from the 
sand. Soon afterwards his foot struck against what 
proved to be a libation table, sculptured in honour of 
Osiris-Apb, which is now to be seen in the Louvre, 
and he concluded that the tombs of Apis, i»1iich must 
contain so many scientific treasures, could not be hx 
off, and he determined to seek for the Serapeum at all 
risks. The search for manuscripts was given up, and 
his credit and future career were at stake. The 
Egyptian Apis, as old as the worship of the divine 
bull, had two homes, in one of wnich he lived 
under the name of Apis, the other, where he 
reposed after his death, under the name of Osorapis 
or Serapis. He was prepared to find the latter 
plundered of its treasure, as it was by the early 
Christians, but the plunderers had, perhaps, sparea 
the archaeological and historical treasury, which 
was fu" more valuable than any amount of 
silver and gold. He commenced his labours in the 
desert with a score of fellahs, some with pickaxes, 
some with baskets to carry off the sand. A second 
sphinx soon rewarded their labour, and others followed 
to the number of 21. They formed a few of those 
which constituted an avenue of sphinxes in the middle 
of a vast necropolis. The avenue wound its crooked 
way between vast funeral monuments. T)m labonr 
entailed might be ^tiiered from the fact that while 
the sphinxes first discovered lay 19 feet below the 
surface, the others were found at a depth of between 
60 and 70 feet. At last the 135th sphinx was brought 
to light at a spot where the avenue turned to the right 
at an ai^le of 8^ degrees. The work was pushed on 
vigorou^ in spite <n difficulties, which the lecturer 
detailed. 0^e day 11 of the labourers were buried 
under an avalanche of sand, and were with 
difficulty extricated. The headmen of the ndj^- 
bouring villages ordered that all supplies of food 
should be withheld, and the felluis were for- 
bidden to work for him, but in spite of these and 
various other difficulties, including orders from the 
highest authorities in Cairo to desist, which he disre- 
garded, he still persevered. After the 141st sphinx 
had been secured, a spacious dromos, paved witn fine 
flagstones, was discovered. It was in ^ape a semi- 
circle, decorated with 11 Greek statues of poets, 
philosophers, and law-givers, and it stopped the 
explorer's way. He determined on a new oepartue, 
and soon came on a chapel, bearing the royal car- 
touche of Neelanbo I. of the 30th dynasty, the last 
but two of the indigenous Pharaohs. The image of 
Apis stood there, a welcome indication to the explorer 
that he was on the right track. But the chapd 
stopped his way, and he had to take a new direction. 
He did so to tne west, and two other cha{>els were 
discovered ; one in the Egyptian, the other in the 
Greek style. The latter was empty; in the former 
stood a statue of Apis in stone, with the solar disc 
before his horns. Tne statue, before which Alexander 
the Great, Qeopatra, and Csesar must have passed, 
and which mtist have witnessed the last solemn rites 
of the funerals of Apis, was now an object of admim- 
tion at the Louvre. Along l)Oth sides of a* payfli 
causeway ran a wall 6ft. high, built of huge blodo, 
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vpon which, as upon a pedestal, stood colos5tal 
statues of fiuitastic animals. A peacock, 6ft. high, 
canying a little genius, a gigantic cock, a lioness, a 
panther ^ith a serpent's tail, a cerbems — all led bv 
childr^ — a phoenix with a woman's head, lions with 
stimnge &oes ; all samples of the mjstic symbolism 
of Egypt as conceived by the Greek mind. The work 
was carried on in most trying drcumstances. All 
sorts of impediments were thrown in the way of the 
tadcfiutinble archaeologist, but they were got over. 
Ifi|;h officials airived from Cairo with prohibitions 
which he contrived to disregard. When hb labours 
were crowned with success, the Egyptian authorities 
claimed their fruit ; but he contrived to convey the 
monuments to Alexandria and shipped to France. 
Eniopean international jealousies and Turkish cupidity 
conspired together against the young antiquarian, but 
with unflaopng enthusiasm he continued his course, 
and after alengthened period the French Government 
interfere on nis behalf^ and sent him a laige and 
welcome remittance. The details of the further exca- 
▼ations were narrated by the lecturer, who added 
that during the night of the 12th of November, 1851, 
the last u>ads of sand were removed, and a Ions 
gallery was opened to view. The explorer attempted 
to enter, but nis light was extinguished by foul air. 
At last he was eubled to enter, and stood in the 
tomb of Apis. He beheld walls covered with tablets 
whh thousands of texts and with divine images ; a 
tieasore of historiod documents which have no 
parallel in the world. It was not until February, 
1852, that a less intolerant rigime enabled the excava- 
tors to work at all efficiently. To the 513 monuments 
which had been already forwarded, over 2,000 others 
were safely sent to Alexandria. The sarcophagi dis- 
covered were of polished granite, each cut out of a 
single stone, and were ion. in height, and 13ft. in 
leiy;th, and vreighed upwards of &> tons. It was 
dimcnlt to realize by what mechanical contrivance 
such enormous masses of stone were transported to 
their resting-places from the far-distant quarries. 
When the entrance to the ^reat tomb was effected, the 
finger marks of the Egjrptian who had closed up the 
last stone of the wall were still visible in the cement, 
and on the sand of the Boor was still to be :»eeB the 
impression of the naked feet of the workmen, who 
3330 years before had deposited the deified Apis in 
his tomb. This and other tombs yielded manv 
valuable and beautiful specimens of jewellery which 
now enriched the collection of the Louvre. 

FoLK-Lc>R£ Society.— April 13. — Mr. Edi»-ard 
Solly, F.R.S., In the Chair. The Rev. J. Long read 
a Paper on the " Importance of Publi^ing a Complete 
Collection of Proverbs in Ei^lish, Welsh, £r<;e, Gaelic, 
and Cornish, classified according to subjects, with 
Explanatory Notes." Thequestion m its various aspects 
was illustrated by quotations from Proverbs, European 
and Asiatic ; a reference was also made to the Gypsees, 
whose line of route along the Danubian Valley can be 
traced by the Sclavonic and Greek Proverbs, which 
they have incorporated into their language. M r. Long 
submitted to the meeting proposals for the best mode 
of collecting and classifying the Proverbs of England 
and their parallels in other lands. Mr. J. S. Udal 
then read a paper on " Doraetshire Mummerv Pla]r»." 
After having pointed out the general value ot the sub- 



ject, Mr. Udal proceeded to give an account of a plaT 
now acted in Dorsetshire. Among those who took 
part in the discussions of the Papers were Dr. Hyde 
Qarke, who stated that the Smithsonian Institute 
were collecting Mummery Plays ; Mr. Coote, who 
gave some interesting Proverbs from Petre's great 
collection ; Mr. Nutt, who pointed out some parallels 
between Folk Tales and the Mummery Pl^ ; the 
Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma, Mr. Pfoundes, Dr. Chevers, 
and Mr. G. L. Gomme. 

Library Association. — April 2. — ProfSessor S. 
Jevons in the Chair. Mr. H. B. Wheatley read his 
•* Thoughts on Title Takings, Trite, Trivial, and Tenta- 
tive." He pointed out the unreasonableness of filling 
a catalogue with minute transcripts of the titles of 
books, ajid the greater utility of selecting words on the 
title most significant of the character of the books. 
He gave amusing instances of anomalous and mis- 
leading titles, and narrated some of his own misadven- 
tures in dealing with incomprehensible titles. A 
cataloguer, he thought, is bound to exercise his 
judgment in describing books, even though the best 
rules in the art may be Ijring before him.' 

PROVINCIAL. 

CuKTON Shaksprare Socikty.— March «a— 
Reports in reference to 2 Henry VI, were |jre- 
sented fnun the following deiMUtments :— Historical 
References, by Mr. C. P. Harris, B. A. ; Demonokigy 
and Witchcraft, by Miss Florence O'Brien ; Raze 
Words and Phrases, by Mr. L. M. Griffiths ; Metre 
and Authorship, by Miss Constance O'Brien ; PUnU 
and Animals, by Dr. J. E. Shaw.— Dr. Shaw also 

Sve '* A Note on the ' Farmyard and Menagerie 
an' in 2 Ifmry K/.'"— Mr. P. A. Daniel's Timr 
Analysis of the Play (read with the Tune Analysis of 
the other Histories before the New Shakspeare Society 
on 13th June last) was brought before the Society. 

Perth Literary and Antiquarian Socirty.— 
Feb. 2S.— Sheriff Bardavin the Chair.— A Petition in 
favoorof the " Ancient MonumenU Bill" was agreed 
to ; and a proposition was made for the extension of 
the Perth Museum as soon as sufficient money should 
be collected. 

Hull Literary Club. — April $. — Dr. Evan 
Eraser, President, in the Chair. — Report read and 
adopted, balance-sheet submitted ana passed, and 
officers elected. — Mr. William Hunt, eoitor of the 
EasUm Morning Nems^ gave an Address on " Hull 
Newspapers," furnishing much valuable information 
relating to the various l^al journals from the earliest 
period to the present time, with notices of their editors 
and chidf contributions. Considerable discussion fol- 
lowed the readiiig of the Paper. Numerous old news- 
papers were exhibited by Mr. Hunt. — Mr. Rose gave 
a carefully-rendered selection from Shakspeare. 

Eastbourne Essay Association. — March 2x — 
Mr. E. Elliott gave an Essay on " Pottery." with 
illustrations and specimens of material. The Essavist 
sketched the history of *' Pottery" in all its branches, 
from its infancy down to the present time, and ex- 
hibited among other samples of the art a piece of 
ware painted by a lady resident in Eastbourne. 

Cambridge Piiiloloc;ical Society. — March 11. 
— Professor Mayor, President, in the Chair. — The Re- 
port of the Spedal Committee was approved, and its 
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recommendations adopted— A Paper was read by 
Mr. Lewis for the Rev. \V. C. Cfrecn on the word 
y9vt9nuxxti»^ contending that ynavnuix^'i^ was for 
yvQvai r^r fulxv, not /i^x^frBai rp ymhcti. The word 
occurs three times in Herodotus (lii. 25, vii. 130, viii. 
129), in all of which places it refers to combatants 
and an impending contest (m^X^) in which the weaker 
or supposed weaker adversary yvwritLax^"^ "gives in" 
as owning his weakness, and in all of which places 
the sense "to contest one's previous opinion^ cnange 
one's mind" is unsuitable.— Mr. Verrall read a Paper 
on the following passages of v^Ischylus: Eum. 441. 
i9 Tp6roit 'I^/wof where he suggested h Toorats, 
Agam, 918. ywaucbs iw rpSrois, where he would read 
rpv0aif. Agam, no. pKafihra \oi<T$ivp ifiSfiw^, 
where he suggested 9va$6w. Ckoifph, 500. XowBiw 
/So^tf where r^ would read either Xoc^^fas or 9vff$p6ov, 
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An Old Westminster Election. — I do regret 
the loss of some of that old English love of fun which 
has given our Westminster elections a place in our 
literature in the shape of several very curious and 
now scarce volumes. During many years, collecting 
such out-of-the-%vay books, I have only been lucky 
enough to pick up the first and most curious of them. 
It' b a goodly quarto of upwards of 500 pages, and 
refers to the contest between Fox, Hood, and Wray 
in 1784. It is entitled ** Histoiy of the Westminster 
Election, &c, by Lovers of Truth and Justice," and 
wsis published by Debrett. The work is dedicated 
to the Duchess of Devonshire, and one of the nine 
caricatures in it by Bunbury (worthy of Gillray), 
faces the dedication, and represents " Liberty and 
Fame introducing Female Patriotism to Britannia." 
This same election forms the subject of two other 
books: I, "The Wit of the Day, or Humour of 
Westminster," Svo, 1784* of which a copy was sold in 
the curious library of the late Dr. j&liss ; and, 2, 
** The Book of the Way of Westminster from the 
Fall of the Fox at the close of 178^ to the third 
month in 1784 ;" and this, as I learn m>m Lowndes, 
was also in quarto and with numerous plates. An 
octavo volume, with a folding caricature by Gillray, 
entitled " Westminster and Middlesex Elections m 
November, 1806, containing all the Facetiae, Songs, 
Squibs, &c., prevalent at that period," concludes me 
bibliography of the subject. Judging from the book 
before me, I do not hesitate to say tnat if the others 
at all approach it in interest they afford curious ma« 
tcrials tor an interesting sketch of the social progress 
of Westminster since the election of 1784, which, 
instead of being settled in one quiet day, occupied 
forty days — namely, from April i to May 17 — in 
rioting and excitement. That change at least is for 
the better.— /*<!// Mail Gazette. 

The Tomb of Oliver Cromwell.— There is, 
however, a mightier memory than that of Laurence 
Sterne associated with Newbuich, the Yorkshire resi- 
dence of Sir George WombwelL In the long gallery 
is a glass case containing the saddle, hokters, pistols, 
bit, and bridle of " the greatest prince who ever ruled 



in England." The saddle and holster-cases are by no 
means of Puritan simplicity, being of crimson vdvet 
heavily embroidered in gold. The pistols are of por- 
tentous length, and very thin in the oarrel ; the bit is 
a cruel one, with the tremendous cheek-pieces common 
two centuries a^— doubtless the Lord Protector liked 
his horse, like his Roundheads, well in hand. Not quite 
opposite to these relics hangs the portrait of a lady 
clad in dark ^ecn and demureness. This serious- 
looking dame IS Mary Cromwell, wife of die second 
Lord Fauconberg. It was she who, with keen 
womanly instinct, sharpened yet more by filial affec- 
tion, foresaw that, the Restoration once achieved, the 
men who had fled before Oliver at Naseby and Wor- 
cester would not allow his bones to rest in West- 
minster. At dead of night his corpse was removed 
from the vault in the Abbey, and that of some menUier 
of the undistinguished crowd substituted for it. In 
solemn secrecy the remains of him of whom it wis 
said, "if not a king, he was a man whom it wis 
good for kings to have among them," were convmd 
to Newburgli, where they yet repose, the insane rary 
of the Royalists, who hiuij^ the supposed body of 
Cromwell as well as that of^Ireton on the gaUows of 
Tyburn, having thus been cheated of its noblest prej. 
The tomb of Cromwell occupies the end of i narro«r 
chamber at the head of a flight of steep stairs, and is 
an enormoas mass of stonework boilt and cemented 
into the ^^-alls, apparently with the object of malcifig 
it impenetrable. There is no reason to doabt the 
truth of this story, preserved in the Bellasyse fimilv 
for t^'o centuries and a uuarter. It is not a Imnd, 
but a genuine piece of family history, and imt&itly 
believed on the spot. It is needless to say tnat the 
over-curious have again and again begged the lords of 
Newburgh to have the tomb opened Tout his request 
has met ^nth invariable refusal, even when profiered 
by the most illustrious personages. "No^ no^" ob- 
serves Sir George Wombwell, heartily as ever, but 
quite firmly ; '* we do not make a show of our great 
relative's tomb, and it shall not be opened. In this 
part of Yorkshire we no more dig up our remote 
great uncles than we sell our grandmothers. The 
Protector's bones shall rest in peace at least for my 
rSmtr— The World, 

King Charles II. in Gloucestershi&s.— The 
Rev. W. Bazeley, of Matson, writes to the editor of 
the Gloucestershire Notes and Queries i — "I have seen 
it stated, I cannot remember by what author, that 
Charles II. slept a nicht at Cubberiey Parsonage, on 
his way to Bristol, after the battle of Worcester ; I 
wonder whether an^ traditions of his journey linger 
amongst the inhabitants of the Cotswolds ? Prince 
Charles was defeated by Cromwell on Wednesday, 
the 3rd of September, 1651. Afler a ni^t's fiiAi 
he found himself at Boscol>el, near Stourbndge. After 
a vain attempt to cross the Severn into Wales, he 
returned to ]Boscobel, where he remained till Sunday, 
the 7th. On that day he went to Moseley, and took 
refuge in the house of a Mr. Whitgreaves. We find 
him on Tuesday, the 9th, at Mr. I^e's, at Bcntky. 
Mr. Lane had a son who served as Colonel in the 
Royalist army, and a daughter Jane. It was to these 
two that the Prince owed his escape from CromwelL 
*' Mrs. Jane" had been given a pass to Bristol, wiiere 
her cousin, Mrs. Norton, was residing with her hna- 
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hnsbuid ; and it was suggested that Prince Charles 
ihovld aoeootpany her so far in the disguise of a 
KTPant lad. To this he gladly consented, and started 
oa horseback, with Mrs. Lane behind him on the 
cnipper. Col. Lane and Lord Wilmot rode at a 
dRstaiioe from the pair, with spaniels and hawks, as 
thooffh on a sporting expedition. The party avoided 
tlie nigh-roacis and large towns, putting up at the 
Iwoies of those who were known to be finvourahle to 
tlM Royal cause. The first halt appears to have 
been made at L6ue Manton, three miles from Strat- 
fofd-on-Avon, at the house of Mr. Tombs. Here it 
was that the Prince was soundly rated by the kitchen- 
maid ibr not knowing how to wind up a jack. * I'm 
oolj a poor tenant's son of Colonel Lane in StaflTonl- 
ihire,' he pleaded in excuse : ' we seldom have meat, 
and when we have we don*t make use of a jack.' '' 
The house he stayed in is still to be seen, and the 
sdf-same jack is preserved by the family a.s a precious 
relic From Long Marston they seem to have made 
their way to Cubberley. The Lady Downe had on 
several occasions entertained King Charles I. at the 
old manor-house of the Bridges and Berkeley &milies ; 
bat it was thought safer, I suppose, for the Prince to 
deep at the nanonage. Lewis Tones, rector of Cub* 
berley, had aied a few weeks before at the age of 105. 
Hia burial is recorded in the parish register, on the 
a^th July, 165 1 ; and I presume that in those troublous 
times thne had been no new appointment ; so the 
pATMoage was empty. From Cubberley the party 
steered southwards to Tetbury, and spent the ni^t 
at BoKwell Court, the residence of Col. Huntley, who 
hid fought in many a battle for the Kins under Prince 
Rupert. A wood, called the King's Walk, is said to 
have been the place of the Prince s concealment. In 
the absence of^auy proof to the contrary, I should 
me as the date of the Prince's visit 'to Cubberley, 
Tfawsday or Friday, Septembef nth or 12th, 1651. ' 
Th* Worth of Historical Documents. — It is 
wdl known that when the business of the Honourable 
East India Company was transferred to the British 
Parliament, the nrst act of the new masters of the old 
hoBse in Leadenhall Street was to make a clean sweep 
of the records of the company. Thc^ swept out 300 
tons of these records to Messrs. Spicers, the paper 
makers, to be made into pulp. In this way, among 
other trifles duappeareu the whole history of the 
Indian Navy. From one of the cartloads of these 
leoonls on their u-av to the pulping-tanks an old 
paper was blown oflf by the ^ind, and picked up by 
a passer-by. It is now before us. It is addressed, 
** Tomv very loving friends, the Governors and Com- 
panT of the East India Merchants," and endorsed 
** Noivember 28lh, 1619. My Lord of Buckingham 
aboat resigning his interest in my Lord of Warwick's 
(pods. Red : Dec i, 1619." The writer is the 
ihike of Bnckingham, who was assassinated by Fel- 
tOB. It runs : — ** After my heaviest commendations. 
Whereas his Majesty, by his former letters, about the 
bcgmning of the last summer, signified unto you that 
be was picaascd to bestow upon me that part which 
bdongea to him out of the fS>rfeiture incurred by the 
Earl of Warwick : Vet since he hath likewise been 
pleased to write also in mv Co {sic) (Cousin ?) of War- 
wick's l)ehalf, I have thought fii to signify unto 
yon that I do willingly remit tu him likewise all 
VOL. I. 



my interest and .... that I had therein by his 
Majesty's said warrant And so I rest, your very 
loving friend, (signed) G. Buckingham. — New- 
market, a&h November, 1619." And the paper is 
sealed with the Duke's seal As we have said, joo 
tons of these documents were pulped ; and this ex- 
tract from the mass shows how, when work of this 
sort has to be done, no men are so competent to do it 
thoroughly to let nothing of interest and value escape 
them, as your literal^ men ; and the India Office has 
alwajTS been strong m literary men. — Atktmaum. 

Old English Punishments.— The punishments 
of the Elizabethan age in England were not more 
tender than the amusements were refined. Busino 
saw a lad of fifteen led to execution for stealing a bag 
of currants. At the end of every month, oesides 
special executions, as many as twenty-five people at 
a time rode through London streets in Tyburn carts, 
singing ribald songs, and carrying sprigs of rosemary 
in their hands. Everywhere m tM streets the 
machines of justice were visible ; pillories for the neck 
and hands, stocks for the feet, and chains to stretch 
across, in case of need, and stop a mob. In the 
suburbs were oak cages for nocturnal offenders. At 
the church doors mi^t now and then be seen women 
enveloped in sheets, doing penance for their deedk 
A bridle, something like a tut for a restive horx, was 
in use for the curbing of scolds ; but this was a 
later invention tlian the cucking-stool or ducking-stool. 
There is an oU print of oneof these machines Handing 
on the Thames bank : on a wheded platform is an up* 
right post, with a swinging beam across the top, oa 
one end of which the chair is suspended over the river, 
while the other is worked up and down by a rope ; in 
it is seated a light sister of the Bankside, being oipped 
into the unsavoury flood. But this was not so bated 
by the women as a similar discipline — being dragged 
in the river by a rope after a boat. Hangiag was the 
commonpunishment for felony ; but traitors and many 
other offenders were drawn, hanged, bowelled, and 
quartered. Nobles who were traitors usually escaped 
with hanng their heads chopped off* only. Torture 
was not practised; for, says Harrison, our people 
despise death, yet abhor to be tormented ; being of 
frank and open minds. And '* this is one cause why 
our condeomed persons do go so cheerfully to their 
deaths, (or oar nation is free, stout, hearty, andpio- 
dinl of life and blood, and cannot in any wbe digcs 
to DC used as villians and slaves." Feloiiiy covered a 
wide range of petty crime— breach of prison* hunting 
by night with painted or masked fiures, stealtna above 
40f., stealing hawks' eggs, conjuring, prophesying 
upon arms and badj^es, stealing deer by night, catttqg 
purses, counterfeiting coin, &c. I>eath was the 
penalty for all these offences. For poisoiimg her 
nosband a woman was burned alive : a man potiQii- 
ing another was boiled in water or oil ; herctics were 
burned alive ; some murderers were hanged in chains; 
pe rjur er s were branded on the forehead with the letter 
P ; rogues were burned through the ears ; suicides 
were buried in a field with a stake driven tbrou^ 
their bodies; witches were burned or hanged; m 
Haliiax thieves were beheaded by a machine abnost 
exactly like the modem guillotine ; pirates were 
handed 011 the sea-shore at iow*i»*ater mark, and Keft 
till Uiree tides overwashed them ; tlio^e who let the 
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sea-walls decay were staked out in the breach of the 
iMnks, and leffc there as parcel of the foundation of 
the new wall. Of rogues, that is tramps and petty 
thieves, the gallows devoured 300 or 400 annually, in 
one place or another; and Henry VIII. in his time 
hung up as many as 72,cxx> rogues. Any parish which 
let a thief escape was fined. Still the supply held 
out. The legislation against vagabonds, tramps, and 
sturdy beggars, and their punishment by whipping, 
branding, &C., are too well Icnown to need comment. 
But considerable provision was made for the unfbrtu- 
nateanddeservingpoor; poorhouseswerebuUtfor them, 
and collections taken up. Only sixty years before 
Harrison wrote there were few b^^gars, but in his day 
he numbers them out at lo^ooo ; most of them were 
rogues, who counterfeited sores and wounds, and were 
mere thieves and caterpillars on the common wealth. 
He names thirty-two different sorts of vagabonds 
known by other names. — Shreiosbury Chronicle, 

"TifE White Witch."— -At the extreme north 
of Devonshire is the small village of Charles, and at 
this village resides a small farmer, who believed that 
he had been bewitched. Accordingly he visited 
•• The White Witch," who ostensibly carries on the 
business of herbalist at Exeter, and vends a charm 
which will cure all diseases of humanity. This was, 
however, too serious a matter to be dealt with by mere 
potions, so the '* Witch Doctor" persuaded his victim 
that it would be necessary to accompany him in order 
to find out the whereabouts of and exorcise the evil 
spirit. On arriving at the house proceedings were 
commenced by the witch. A mixture of incense was 
placed on a fire and lighted, and a sort of incantation 
gone through, those present being strictlpr enjoined to 
silence on pain that the whole proceeding would be 
violated. The spell, however, failed to work, and 
the witch intimated that he would have to return to 
the fiumer's house, and stay a week in order to effect 
a perfect cure, being fed the while on beef, which 
would alone strengthen him and patiently to enable 
him to perform his task satisfactonly. Tne farmer's 
wife was somewhat less credulous than her lord, and 
declined to be imposed upon in this way, and the 
mult was an inquiiy into and exposure of the whole 
trick. Similar instances of credulity are said to be 
common in remote parts of Devonshire, and in many 
cases the impostors succeeded in fleecing their Nictims 
of consideraole sums. 

Buckles anu Bucklrmakers. — ^About the end 
of the seventeenth century the wearing of buckles for 
the shoes was introduced generally throughout England 
amongst the young men of fashion, and their manu- 
facture became for many ^ears afterwards a pretty 
lucrative business in the Midland district. Their use 
met at first with no small amount of opposition from 
the more " modest" of the people, as will be seen 
from the following invective, copied from a newspaper 
printed in 1693 : — " Certain foolish youn^ men have 
lately brought about a new change in fasluon. They 
have begun to &sten their shoes and knee-bsjids witn 
buckles Instead of ribbons, wherewith their fore&thers 
were content, and, moreover, found them more easy 
niid convenient ; and surely every man will own they 
were more decent and modest than those new-fangled, 
unseemly clasps or buckles, as they call them, which 
\\'iU gall and vex the bones of tHese vain coxcombs 



beyond sufferance, and make them repent of their 
pnde and folly. We hope all grave and honourable 
people will withhold their countenance from such im- 
modest ornaments. It belongeth to the reverend 
clergy to tell these thoughtless youths in a solemn 
manner, tliat such things are forbidden in Scripture." 
Buckles for the shoes were at first small, but gradu- 
ally became larger, and towards the end of the follow- 
ing century they made way for shoe strings. 

Why laree buckles, why the small ? 
Why no buckles now at all ? 
Of the matter right I take— 
A la mode — for uudiion's sake. 

In 1 79 1 several bucklemakers from Wolverhamp- 
tun, Walsall, and Birmingham, waited upon the then 
Prince of Wales, at Carlton House, ana were intro- 
duced into an audience by Mr. Sheridan. Their pur* 
pose was to present a petition setting forth the dis- 
tressed situation of thousands in the dmerent branches 
of the buckle manufacture, from the fashion whidi 
had become so prevalent of wearing shoe strings instead 
of buckles. His Royal Highness received the depu- 
tation very gracefully, and, after expressing nis 
sjrmptathy for the distressed buckle manufacturers, 
promised to do what he could, by his own example, 
to revive their trade. The Prince accordingly not 
only resumed the wearing of buckles hims^l, but 
commanded that the fashion of tyin^ the shoes should 
not be adopted by any person in his household. In 
this instance, however, lashion refused to be controlled 
even by the example of Royalty ; for, notwithstand- 
ing all the well-meant endeavours of his Ro3ral High- 
ness, buckles were ne^-er able to recover the very 
prominent place they once held among the ornaments 
of the complete gentleman, — Mr, T. R Trowsdale^ in 
the Wolverhampton Chronicle, 
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Bntiauarian flewa. 

The Corporation of London have selected Mr. J(^n 
Robert Dicksee as curator for works of art in the city. 

The Congress of the British Archoeological Associ- 
ation this year will be held at Devizes. 

The General Index to the fifth series of Notes and 
Qneries is preparing for publication ; that for the 
fourth series is not yet out of print. 

A biographical dictionary, to be entitled "The 
Century of Authors, 1780- 18S0," is being compiled 
by Mr. William Cus^ng, of Harvard. 

The authorities of the British Museum have agi«ed 
to send a selection of their Flemish tapestries to the 
great National Exhibition at Brussels. The King of 
Spain will send other specimens from Madrid. 

A Dutch translation of the Merchant of Vemce^ by 
Professor Burgersdijk, has lately been put on the 
Netherlands stage, and a Dutch representation of 
Hamlet Is announced to follow shortly. 

Tlie ancient church of West Tilbury, on the Ftifr 
bonk of the Thames, has lately been reopened, after a 
thorough restoration. Archbishop Laud was rector 
here from 1609 to 1616. , 
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The famous onngc tree at Oisscl, which was riddled 
with ballets by the Cossacks on September 30, 1813, 
has died ; e\-en la«t year it bore new leaves and full 
blossoms. 

Mr. S. W. Kershaw, M.A., librarian of LamlMKh 
Palace, ha.s been elected a fellow of the Society of 
Antiouaries, and one of the honorary secretaries of 
the Middlesex and Archaeological Society. 

The Roval Academy will shortly publish an index 
to the catalogues of Old Masters and other works of 
art exhibited in Burlington Ganleas from the first until 
now. 

The subscription statue of Byron by Mr. Belt is 
to be pUced within the railed enclosure knoi»-n ns 
Hamilton Gardens, opposite the statue of Achilles. 

We are requested to state that the new regulation •i 
at the Bodleian Library, mentioned by us on p. iS<% 
are intended only to assist the librarian against ''rude 
natsiders'' and will not affect regular students. 

The British Museum has received some stone frag- 
ments with Hamathite inscriptions from Djerabis, 
aiMl a slab i»ith bas-reliefs a draped man and three 
lines of Palmyicne characters, from Palmyra. 

The Art Union of London have resolved to erect in 
their new office in the Strand, a memorial tablet com- 
memorative of their architect, the late Mr. E. M. 
Barry, R.A., whose last ^^-ork it was. 

It is rumoured that Lord Ilardwicke's family 
pictures and works of art at Wimpolc will shortly 
come to the hammer, not>ivithstanding ap}uront legal 
obstacles. 

The Church of Markby, near Alford, is one of the 
last remaining churches, if not the very last, in I in- 
cohishtre, the roof of which is coverc<l with thatch. 
Its restoration is contemplated, but is delayetl for 
want of funds. 

The partial use of electric lighting in the South 
Kensington Museum is, ubsen'es TTie Artist^ likely to 
be accelerated by the fact that, even already, a bad 
dTect is thought to have been produced by gas upon 
Sir F. Leighton*s fresco. 

A work on " Primitive Folk-moots ; or, Open-air 
Assemblies in Britain,'* by Mr. George Laurence 
Gomme, F.S.A^ honorary secretary of the Folk-Lore 
Society, is in preparation, and will sliurtly be pul>- 
lished by Messrs Sampson Low & Co. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes has printed at Calcutta some 
Old Breton Glos.<cs, from MSS. earlier than A.D. 
IIOO^ which illustrate the possibility of distinguishing, 
even at that period, between the \\-ork of old Welsh, 
Cornish, and Breton. 

The keepenhip of the mineralogical clepartment of 
the British Museum has become vacant by the resigna- 
tioQ of Professor Story- Maskelyne, F.R.S., who has 
bem elected M.P. for Cricklade in the new Parlia- 
ment. 

Some MSS. discovered by a Benedictine monk, 
FK>lino Manciani, in the Abbey of Subiaco, hare 
been declared by Roman pal«ographists to be un- 
pobfished compositions of St. Tnomas Aauinas, the 
haiid writing agreeing with that of his other MSS. 



A manuscript Psalter, which archarological experts 
assign to the latter half of the eighth century, has 
been discovered at Freiburg, in the Grand Dnch^ of 
Baden. It presents many of the characteristics of the 
later Merovingian and early Carlovingian periods. 

Mr. Georse Gilbert Scott's "Essay on the Histor)* 
of EndUsh Church Architecture prior to the Separa- 
tion 3L Eneland from the Roman Obedience,*' with 
numeroos ilhistnHons, is in the press, and will be 
published shortly at the office of the BmildtHj; lV(n'ld. 

A distinguished student of Jewish literature and 
history pasMd away at Hanover about the middle of 
March, m the person of Professor M. Wiener, who had 
acquired a considerable reputation by a <eries of valu- 
able writingH in this department. 

Professor Konstantin 1 lansen, one of the veteran:* 
of the Danish school of historical painters, has died 
nt Copenhagen, aged 76. He resided in Rome from 
18^5 to i{44» where he was one of the group of 
artists who gathered round Tborwald^en. 

The Neapolitan archaeologist. Prof. Giulio Mirter- 
vini, is now, says the Academy^ employed on a 
descriptive caitalogue of the terra-cottas in the Museo 
Campano at Naples. l*his museum, which was 
established only a few years ago, contains a precious 
collection of more than five thousand terra-cottas. 

The third annual con;p%ss of the International 
I^iterary Association is announced to be held at 
Lisbon on July i and four following davs, under the 
presidency of the King of Portugal. Particulars of 
the business to be transacted and of the ^tes to lie 
held iK-ill shortly be published. 

On the 8th of April, the anniversary of the death of 
Sir Anthony Pani/zi, formerly principal librarian and 
secretary of the British Mnseum« a commemorative 
tablet was inaugurated* by desire of the tou-n council 
of BrescellOy on the house where Sir Anthony was 
liom. 

We are pleased to notice tliat the Btifardskin' 
Times and Indefemdmt has commenced the inaeition 
of a column ot ** Local Notes and Queries." This 
particular branch of literature, now taken up by so 
many country newspapers must be of great service to 
antiquarian studies. 

An innoipation much appreciated by tlie public has 
been nude in some of the newly-added cases of stuffed 
birds in the Zoological CSallery of the BritlOi Museum, 
llie birds are mounted in their natural surroundii^s, 
instead of being packed avi-ay closely in glaas ca*-e$ as 
has been the custom hitherto. 

MeKTS. Stevens and Ilaynes, of Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, have latelv pnblished a new and enlarged edition 
of Bdr. Taswelf-Langmead^s *' English Constitutional 
Historr.'* The work, which deals with the subject 
from the Teutonic invasion to the present time, lias 
been in many parts re-iA-ritten. 

Ixml I^indsay has issued among his privately-printed 
publications a classified scheme and index to the 
library attached to his observatory at Dun Echt, near 
Aberdeen. The classification embraces the depart- 
ments of mathematicSp astronomy, and physics, each 
divided into ten clasws. 

M. Toomy, water-coloor painter and engraver, has 
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died at the age of sixty- three. He became ta/dssUr 
at the Gobelins in 1836 ; but on obtaining the Grand 
Prix for en^nnaving in 1846, he took up his residence 
in Rome. He executed a series of copies from the 
great Masters in Italy for M. Thiers 

Some hitherto unpublished letters and documents 
connected with Oliver Cromwell's movements in 
laOand, tocher with an original contemponuy nar- 
rative of his proceedings there, will appear in the 
second volume of the *' History of Affairs in Ireland, 
1641— 1652," eilite<l by Mr. J. T. GWhtn, F.S.A., 
for the Irish Archu.>()Iogical and Celtic Society. 

The "restorations" of Bangor Cathedral, except 
the tower, are now complete. ** The ancient church," 
the Ath*.futum observes, "has been transformed into 
a new one, and its history abolished. It may be 
more beautihil, which we doubt, because nothing is 
so beautiful as tntth, but its history and pathos are 
gone." 

We learn from The Artist that we may shortly 
expect to see Hollicin's famous picture, the ** Duchess 
of Milan," exhibited at Charins Cross ; it having been 
kindly lent to the IVustees of the National Gallery lor 
that purpose. A revised catalogue, in abridged form, 
of the '* foreign schools," may now be obtained at the 
National Gallery. 

There is a free library, not mentioned by Baedeker, 
in the Piazza Maria Formiosa at Venice. This library, 
which is open to Italians and foreigners alike, was 
established by the Duke of Querini at a cost of 
2,5oo,ooof., while a sum of 6o,ooof. annually has been 
set apart by the same nobleman for the purchase of 
new publications. 

Messrs. Hodgson have lately disposed of an ex- 
tensive library of topographical and miscellaneous 
works, collected by the late Mr. Thomas Faulkner, 
author of the " Histories of Chelsea, Hammersmith, 
Fulham," &c., and also some other collections, 
amongst which was a unique album formed by the 
late Charles Lamb. 

Mr. J. R. Carter would be obliged if possessors of 
works of art by any English artist, and by the principal 
foreii^ artists, would give him particulars of tiieir sub- 
ject, date, when and where exhibited, authcntidty, con- 
dition, size, prices at sales, &c. All communications 
%nll be thankfully acknowledged if addressed |to him 
at the London Institution, Finsbury Circus, £.C. 

Two masterpieces purchased at Florence by M. 
Tosio are about to be added to the art treasures of 
the Louvre. The most important is the fresco by 
Fra Angelico representing the Crucifixion, from the 
convent of San Domenico, below Fiesole. The other 
work contains portraits of a member of the Ridolfi 
family and his sun. 

Messrs. C F. Jewett and Co., will publish shortly, 
in four vcrfumes quarto, "The Memorial History of 
Boston, including the present County of Suffolk, 1630 
to i88a" The work will be criticallv edited by 
Mr. Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard Univeruty, 
with the co-operation of the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Dr. Samuel A. Green, and Dr. Charles Deane. 



of this century, died at Hanover towards the end of 
March at a very advanced age. He wm especially 
distinguished for his intimate acquaintance with Mas- 
soretic literature. His great work, the "Massora 
Magna/' led to his selection by the University of 
Giittingen for a professorship. 

Professor Jebb's lectures delivered on ' Modem 
(ireece, in GIa«^ow, will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. Added to them will be a reprint 
of a pa])er on the progress of Greece, contributed to 
Macmillan' s Afagazitu, and a short appendix on the 
part played by Lord Byron in relation to Greek 
independence. 

The special collection of prints and drawings in 
I^mbeth Palace Library, illustrating Kentish history 
and topography, is increasing by the gifts of friends, 
but several examples are stiu requir^ to complete 
anjr one series ; and an appeal is i^in made to tnose 
having duplicate plates, or publications containing 
views of buildings in the county. 

Excavations at Olympia, lately resumed under the 
superintendence of the German officials, have re- 
sulted in the discovery of further relics, including a 
nude marble torso of heroic size, beloi^v^ to the 
Roman period ; a very ancient head of Hera, of life- 
size and in terra-cotta ; a beautiful archaic bronxe 
statuette ; and statues of a nude youth, and of ft 
hoplite. 

In pulling doi\ii the old town barracks at Bruns- 
wick lately, a part of the original fagade of Henry the 
Lion's palace was found built in one of the walls. A 
window, divided into three parts by two exqoisitdy 
executed and well-preserved pillars, with Roman 
capitals, has already been laid bare, and little doubt 
is entertained that the entire eastern facade of the 
historic building will be susceptible of restoration. ' 

Mr.J. H.Parker has presented to the Lambeth Palace 
Library many of his works on Roman and English 
Archseolc^, as well as others of a suitable nature. 
The architectural drawings by the late Mr. Edward 
Blore, F.S.A., of Lamb^h Palace, as restored and 
enlarged by him about 1830^ have also been presented 
to the library by his son, the Rev. E. W. Blore, ol 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The library of the late Mr. James Maidment is 
beinc; sold by auction by Messrs. Chapnun, of Edin- 
burgn. The sale commenced on April 27, and the 
collection Is described as the largest and most interest- 
ing which has been sold in Scotland, and contains 
many rarities, including topography, club publica- 
tions, privately printed books and dramatic litem- 
ture. 

The Rev. Dr. Lee states, in Ncits and Queries^ that 
the ancient " tabernacle," in which the consecrated 
host was kept before the Reformation, is still standing 
in the chancel of the old Collegiate Church, at CuUei^ 
in Banffshire, and also another at Deskford, in the 
same county. The doors in each case ore gone, 
though the ninges remain, and the original inscrip- 
tions, from the Latin Vulgate, are still legible upon 
them. 



Dr. Frensdor/r, one of the greatest Hebrew scholars A movement hab been ^t on foot by the classical 
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profinsors at King's and Universitr Colleges, in con- 
WBCtion with the committee of the King's College 
Lectures to Ladies, to provide for instruction in Greek 
art, and to utilize the collections of the British Museum 
with that object. Mr. C. T. Newton, C.H., has un 
dertaken to deliver the first course, consisting of eight 
kctnres, which will be accompanied by visits to thr 
lkiti<h Museum. 

A stone cist was found recentiv on the Pirn Estate. 
Innerleithen, N.B. On each sicle were three stones. 
one at each end, and three laid over the top. They 
were thin, and placed on edge, excepting those 
covering the cist. Fragments of bonrs ami ^m.ill 
portions of a skull were found in it, but the picks and 
took of the labourer had nearly obliterated a fine 
ipcctmen of the ancient cofhn. It was over four feet 
in length and two feet deep. 

Mr. Hayes of Manchester has disposed of hLs stock 
of old and scarce lMX>ks to Messrs. Sotheran and Co., 
who will conduct the business in Manchester in con- 
nection with their London establishmenU. Amoni; 
the books are a specimen of Caxton's press ; Cranmer > 
Bible of 1540 ; the rare German Bible printed at Augs- 
burg, 1473-5 ; the English Bible, printed throughout 
on vellum, 9 vols. 4to ; and a Salisbury Primer, 4 to. 

Twenty-seven skulls &nd a corresponding quantity 
of Tertetoe, and other bones, have been discovered 
during the past month by workmen in levelling sume 
MUthworkiat Fort Augustus, Invemes<«shire. They 
were all face upwards and turned towards the east, as 
in an oidinary tMir)'ing ground. They were at regular 
oitaDces from each other, but with no traces of coffins. 
If the earthworks are coeval with the fort, the bones 
must be at least 150 years old. 

Some workmen emplojxd in harrowing a field at 
Shuttlefield, about half-a-milc from Lockerbie, in 
Domfriesshire, came lately upon an ancient lum. It 
had been sunk only a few inches beneath the surface 
of the ground, and was laid bare by the harrows. It 
is a foot in depth, and nine inches in diameter at the 
widest. It was full of calcined bones, among which 
were foosd a bronze arrow head in an excellent sute 
€t preservation. It is in the possession of Mr. Rae, 
of Kosehill, Lockerbie. 

A sale of duplicate prints and etchings belonging 
to the British Museum was held at the .Museum on 
Wednesday, April 21st. The catalogue contained 93 
lots, each of single impressions. Among them werr 



ipcn of the Sibyls \ry Baccio Baldini, and the 
Theseus and Ariadne, with " A Vessel Sailing,*' 
hjr the same artist. There were also 13 Rembrandt 
etchings and eight engravings by ^f artin Schongauer, 
hcsdes many other examples uf unusual excellence 
aad rarity. High prices were realiseil. 

A new work by Prof. M. Kovalevsky, of Moscow, 
win shortly appear, entitled *' The Social Aspect of 
Eajriand at the End of the l^Iiddlc Ages.'^ The 
work — ^which vs\\\ deal with the land system, the 
dinribution of immovable and movable property, 
and the organisation of society and of ranks — will 
conclude with an outline of the views current in 
nedisval England i»*ith regard to the social relations 
of the difieient classes to each other, and the part 
which each was called upon to play in the State. 



The Btulder states, with rcj^ret, tliat the munici- 
pality of Dol, near St. Malo, mtend to pull down 
the diurch of Notre Dame in that town, a building 
dating from the eleventh ccntur>% and Mncc 18 is 
used, like the somewhat later church at Caen, a^ a 
com market. It is built in the .slia]« of a I^tin 
cross, 15 metres wide, 46 metres long. ** Alli^fi^hci 
thik church ^a> precisely one of those lare ^peamens 
of architecture wnich the traveller cxi^cts to meet in 
Brittanv." 

« 

Professor Curtius, with his comp.inions Herrcn 
Adlcr and Kaupert, have safely arrived in Olympia. 
The>' were warmly w^comed, and were received with 
the news of the discover}* of another important piece 
of antiiiue sculpture — viz., the boy I)ion>'sos. It is 
added tnat an important ''fmd'* has ju&t been made 
in Athens itself. Uixm the Acropolis a tablet has 
been dug upon which the goddcas Nike is representetl 
in' relief It is inferred that this without doubt, 
belonged to the neighbouring temple of Nike. 

hlarl Stanhoi^e, as owner and lord of the manor of 
Rrastead, near Sevenoaks, having given formal notice 
to the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
that it would be for the convenience and advantage of 
the public if the annual fair held from time immemorial 
in that parish on Holy lliursda^ were di^icontinued, 
Mr. Cross has exercised his official powers under the 
Fairs Act of 1871, and has insertea a notice in the 
London Cauttc to the effect that Brastead fair is and 
shall from this time be abolished. 

An exhibition of etchings, by Mr. J. Lumsden 
Propert and Mr. David Law, is now open at the 
Mesi^rs. Dowdeswell's Fine Art (Jailer)', 36, Chancery 
Lane. Among the vrorks of the former artist may 
be mentioned Verona CatheclraU Cassiobury Park, 
Cilperran Castle, Twickenham Church. Old CheUea, 
Chiswick, a Relic of the Past, and '* The Shipwreck" 
(after Turner); and among those of the latter are 
Holy Island, VNTiitby, a "Showery Day on the 
Thames," and Port-y-Garth, North ^^.'des. 

Professor Curtius, accompanied by a Government 
land surveyor, recently left Berlin lor Greece to com- 
plete the arclueological exploration of Olympia. For 
this purpose the Emperor has granted the sum of 
80,000 marks (about 4,000/.), so that the work can 
now be proceeded with. A telegram dated from 
Olympia, 21st March, reports the recent exca\*ation of 
a Roman torso, that of a flutc-pla}'ing youth, as well 
as the countenance of a centaur, together with 
numerous fragments of the statue of a god, over life- 
sixe. 

Mr. G. Parker writes to the Athtnaum : '* It may be 
of interest to know of the intended destruction of^the 
old timl)ercd houses, where Jeremy Taylor is saitl to 
have been bom, in the Petty Cury of Cambridge, 
'llieir quaintly -carved gables are a characteristic feature 
of the town, and deep reicrct is felt by members of the 
University at this vandalism, which the local authorities 
consider an * improvement.* Can nothing be done to 
ksve this beautiful relic of the past ? A large number 
of my friends will be glad to .is^i^t by subscriptions, 
&a, in any measure to preserve them.* 

The fourth loan and lale exhibition in co n nection 
with the Arts Association at Newca<t1e*upon-Tyne, i^ 
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now open. The objects of the Association are to 
promote a taste for art generally, the development 
and encouragement of local art, and the foundation of 
a School of Artists for Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Among 
the works brought together at the exhibition arc 
several portraits and other paintings, and engravings 
bearing upon the topo^phy of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and also some objects of old English art lent 
by the Society of Antiquaries and others. 

The MSS. lately purchased for the British Musuem 
include the correspondence of Sir Edvt'ard Nicholas, 
Secretary of State under Charles I. Among them are 
some documents relating to the Eikon Basilik^ ; the 
arrest of the Five Members ; the negotiation of Mon- 
treuil, the French Ambassador in Scotland, with 
Charles for his surrender to the Scotch Army ; and 
letters of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. Of the same 
period is a nearly contemporary copy of a Journal 'of 
Proceedings in the House of Commons kept from 1642 
to 1647 by Lawrence WhiUcre, member for Oke- 
hampton. 

Mr. William Andrews, P\R.H.S., and secretary of 
the Hull Literary Club, who has long been collecting 
materials for the work, intends to publish shortly a 
volume on the subject of "Curious Epitaphs," con- 
cerning which he has written from time to time in 
Chambers* Journal, the Reliquaty, the Masonic 
Majazim, and other periodicals. Mr. Andre^^'s 
derives his knowledge of epitaphs, not from books, 
but from the gravestones on which they are inscribed, 
and he illustrates these epitaphs by copious particulars 
concerning the circumstances and the persons to whom 
they refer. 

The Louvre has lately acquired two fine vases, 
brought from Cervetri by M. F. Lenormant They 
are early Etruscan, with designs in white on the 
reddish-brown ground. One represents a chariot 
attacked by a lion, and a naval combat between two 
vessels of singular construction. The other depicts 
two of the same animals facing each other, and 
compositions from Greek mythology, representing 
the birth of Miner\'a and the hunt of the Calydonian 
b<»r. This second vase also bears an inscription in 
primitive Etruscan. M. I.«normant has also made 
over to the Louvre several other antiques which he 
collected during his voyage to Greece. 

Mr. James Russell Lowell, who was bom and has 
ever lived m Cambridge, Mass., still occupies the 
house in which he was bom. It is a fine old man- 
sion of the Revolutionary period, square and three- 
storied, looking out from an environment of elms and 
other stately trees to the southward over the meadows 
of the Charles. Behind it rise the wooded slopes of 
Mount Auburn. Mr. Longfellow's home is half a 
mile away. Here, in simple but charming retire- 
ment, have been written the poems, the essays and 
the critical papers which have distinguished Mr. 
Lowell's name ; and here for many years were edited 
the North American Review and the Atlantic Monthly . 

The first book on angling published in the Ei^lish 
language was the " Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth an 
Angle, ' which was printed at the end of an edition 
of Dame Juliana Bemers' Book of St. Albans, issued 
by Wynkyn de Worde in 1496. This was re-issued 



in 1827 b^ Mr. William Pickering with the types of 
John Baskerville, the famous printer, and is now also 
a «arity. This first angling book, which curiously 
anticipates the tone and treatment adopted by Wal- 
ton, and is an interesting relic of Early English Litera- 
ture, is says the Manchester Guardian, about to be 
published by Messrs. Heywood, of this citv, with a 
critical introduction and notes by Mr. W. £. A. 
Axon. 

Important finds of Roman antiquities have been 
made for some weeks past in the neighbourhood of 
Treves. Among the objects obtainea are a laige 
number of iron utensils, and implements, and sword^ 
with a bronze bas-relief representing a warrior being 
crowned by a figure of Victory. More important stiu 
is the discovery of relicH of a Roman glass-blowing 
factory on the Ilochmark, near Cordel, on the part of 
the provincial museum, and a hiige number of frag- 
ments of glass objects have been brou^t to ligfaty 
among others some multi-coloured pieces of pirn 
showing that many coloured glass vessek were not 
exclusively brought from Italy, but were also of home 
milnufacture. 

Messrs. Sotheby and Co. are selling this month a 
valuable library of standard works, the greater part 
of which was collected, and many of the l>ooks taste- 
fully illustrated, by an intimate friend of Horace 
WaJpole, Earl of Orford. Among the lots may be 
mentioned the '* Hasty Productions of the Earl of 
Orford," described as excessively rare, only twenty- 
five copies having been printed, most of wnich were 
destroyed by order of the Hon. Mrs. Damer ; Wal- 
pole's "Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors," 
mterleaved with numerous manuscript additions in 
the author's autograph ; and a valuable work on 
** Costumes," comprismg a series of 2722 prints and 
400 drawings. 

llie Athcnaum^QfsoXsixk^ a long and interesting 
decree written on a marble slab lately found at 
Eleusls. The letters and spelling are pre-Eukleidian, 
and of a date firom u.c. 439 — 420. The decree fixes 
the tithes to be paid by Athens and her allies to the 
two great deities of Eleusis; the construction of 
three granaries from money made by the sale of tithes; 
the time to be allowed for the delivery of the grain 
after the announcement (which is to be made in the 
towns by heralds, and at Eleusis by the priest SAd 
torchbearer) ; the fine for non-compliance ; sacrifices 
to be made ; anathemata to be set up from sale of 
grain ; and other matters. A short commentary along 
with the text of the inscription has been published at 
Athens. 

Dr. E. Miiller has completed the archaeological 
survey of Ceylon, commenced by the late Dr. P. 
Goldschmidt under the auspices of Sir W. H. 
Gregory, then governor of the island. Mr. T. Buigesi 
is repnnting his preliminary reports in the Indian 
Antiquary, It will take Dr. Miiller some time to 
prepare and carry through the press, on behalf of 
the Ceylon (}ovemment, his " Corpus Inscriptionum 
Ceylonicamm." The interest, however, which lit- 
taches to these ynVL, in spite of the high antiqoity 
of many of tliem, be found, says the Athenaum, to be 
rather ))hilological than historical, the archaic Elu, 
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or andent Singhalese, represented in them being iar 
anterior to any of the popular Prftkrits of India. 

Many interesting and valuable Roman coins Iiave 
lately been found during the excavations now bemg 
made at the baths at BaOi. Amongst them are spea- 
mens of the reigns of Nero, Vitellius, Ve:kpasian, 
Domitian, Hadrian, Antoninus, and Constantine, 
and, we believe, Gallienus. The most interesting 
** find,** says the TrautMdge ChronicUy was a small 
piece of metal about the size of an ordinary envelope, 
which bad evidently been a portion of the address 
card or certificate of a Roman doctor, stating that he 
had cored several Romans of rheumatism, and that his 
fee u-as a copper coin (denarius we think), or six 
bottles of wine. A massive gold rin^ has also been 
found of mediaeval date, probably the fifteenth century. 
On it b a coat of arms, which is encircled by a bana, 
with the name of the owner — William de Porlie. 

The following letter of Burns, said to have been 
hitherto unpobushed, appears in the Irvine HertUd, 
The letter is addressed to Mr. Thomas Orr, Park, 
dated Mossgavil, and the subject is evidently the 
**Peggy" mentioned in the poet's commonplace book: — 
** Dear Thomas, — I am much obliged to you for your 
last letter, though I as-sure you the contents of it 
gave me no manner of concern. I am at present 
M> cursedly taken in with an affiur of gallantry that 
I am very glad Peggy is off mv hand, I am at present 
cmbanLNsed enougn without ther. I don't chuse to 
enter into particulars in writing, but never was a 
poor rakish rascal in a more pitiful taking. I should 
be glad to see yon to tell you the affair. Meanwhile, 
I am, your friend, Robert Burness. Mossgavil, 
nth Nov. 17S4." 

Much needless indignation has been expressed in 
Germany in reference to an unfounded rumour that 
the British Government was nt^tiating with the 
Government of Greece for the purchase of all the 
relics discovered at Olympia. It is pointed out that 
these priceless monument of Greek antiquity have 
been brought to li^t entirely by German Mtutu, and 
that the German Empire, which has expended about 
a million marks, or ;f 50^000^ upon the work, has 
volnntarily resigned everything found into the hands 
of the Hellenic Government. Germany, therefore, 
would have the right to claim the first rdusal of pur- 
chasing the relics if they are to leave Greece at all. 
If the rumour should prove true, the Cologne GazeiU 
saj-s, there would be some consolation in the fact that 
the collection would in London be much more acceiv 
siUe to the cultivated rutions of Europe than if it 
were retained in Athena or in a special museum at 
Olympia itself! 

Mr. Kenelm Digby, the Catholic antiquary and 
essajrist, died recentiv, at the age of eif[hty. The 
youngest son of the late Very Rev. William Digby, 
Dean of Clonfcrt, Ireland, a member of the family of 
which Lord Digby is the representative, he was born 
in iSoo, and graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He shortly aUerwards became a convert to the Roman 
Catholic Church, and made the scholastic system of 
theology, and the antiquities of the Middle Ages his 
particular study. Among other books which he pub- 
lished may be ntentioned "The Broad Stone of 



Honour: or. Rules for the Gentlemen of England, 
in four books ;'* " Mores Catholici, or the A^ of 
Faith ;" ** Compitum, or the Meeting of Wars m the 
Catholic Church," and " Evenings on the Tnames." 
His works are all replete with ancient lore ajkd 
elegant classical quotations, reminding us of the days 
of the scholars of^ ** the olden time." 

Some time a^o it was reported that the magnificent 
collection of diamonds forming part of the French 
Crown Jewels were to be disposed of ; the coUectioo 
is valued at 40,000^000 fr., and among other trea- 
sures contains the celebrated Regent, alone worth 
8,000^0006:. Loth to disperse a collection of such 
artistic value, and at the same time anxious to 
conciliate the Republicans, the Government have 
decided upon the following coni^ : — ^The Crown dia- 
monds wul be divided into three classes? — 1. The 
heraldic ones, having some artistic or historical 
interest. These will be deposited in the Apollo Gallery 
of the Louvre, and among them the famous Regent. 

2. The diamonds having a special mineraloc^ical ^uc 
will be sent to the Museum of Natural History. 

3. Those which may be considered mere jewellery, 
and of which the value is estimated at 3,ooo^ooo(r., 
will be sold for the benefit of the Museum funds. 

A correspondent of The Academy writes from 
Prague that a painting of Paolo Veronese has re- 
oenuy been fonDd in the Episcopal Gallery of Leit- 
merits, Bohemia, having hung there for many years 
ciuite neglected among the other treasures 01 ait. 
The picture was executed in the year I575t ^u>d 
represents the reoeptioo of Henry III., luqg of 
France and Poland, by the Doge of Venice. A 
triumphal arch bear^ the inscription : — '* Henrico II L, 
Franciae atoue Polonlae regi Christianissimo ac in- 
victissimO) Christianae religionisacerrimopropugnatori, 
adminicttio, Venetorem resp. ad veteris benevolentiac 
observantiae dedarationenL" In the left comer the 
escutcheon of the Foscari is represented with the 
words, "Pro serenissima Foscarorum sede." The 
painting is supposed to have been left to the gallery 
uy the Count Wratislaw, a great lover of art, who 
was Bishop of Lcitmeritz in 1676-1709. 

Another link that coxmected us with Byron has lately 
iMen broken by the death of Lady Charlotte Bacon, 
the "lanthe" to whom ''ChUde Harold" ^-as dedi- 
cated: — 

*' Young Peri of the West !^*tis well for me 
My vears already doubly number thine ; 
My loveless eye unmoved may gare on thee. 
And safely view thy ripening beauties shine : 
Happy, I ne'er shall see them in decline ; 
Happier, that while all younger hearts shall bleed. 
Mine shall escape the doom thine eyes aasigiL" 
Lady Charlotte was the second daughter of the fifth 
Earl of Oxford, and married General Anthony Bacon 
in 1823. To the present generation she was known as 
an amiable and gracious lady, who retained, however, 
few traces of the beauty for which she was once cele- 
brated. 

From Martinique comes the neiit-s of an interesting 
antiquarian discovery, in the shape of the anchor of 
the ship in which Columbus sailed on his third 
voyage to the new world. It b wtU known that in 
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1498 his little fleet came to anchor at the south-west 
extremity of the island of Trinidad, called Arenas 
Point, and that during the night the ships encountered 
great danger from a tidal wave, caused bj the sudden 
swelling of one of the rivers that empties itself into 
the Guu of Paria. The only damage suffered, how- 
ever, was the loss of the Admiral's anchor. This has 
recently been found by Sefior Agostino, while 
excavating in his garden at Point Arenas. The 
anchor weighs l,iooTb., and was at first supposed to 
be of Phoenician origin, but careful mspection 
revealed the date 1497 on the stock. The geologiod 
conditions of the ground in which the discovery was 
made bear out the conclusion that the anchor is a 
relic of Columbus. 

With respect to Dr. Sdiliemann's discoveries at 
Mycenae, the Russian savant, M. Stephani, has ex- 
pressed opinions which have attracted considerable 
attention in Germany. The learned academician by 
no means disputes the great antiouity of many ot the 
individual objects unearthed by Dr. Schliemann, but 
he holds that the remains include objects belonging to 
very different eras of history. He contends that the 
date of the tombs must be determined by the latest 
products of art or industry which have been dis- 
covered in them. The seal nng b especially important 
in this respect, as, according to his view, it is executed 
entirely in the style of the New Persian art. He is 
of opinion that the tombs originated with the bar- 
barians who invaded Greece in the third century B.C., 
and made the city of Agamemnon one of the chief 
centres of their dominion. Here he believes they 
buried their chiefs, and decorated the tombs partly 
with such ancient relics of an earlier date as had 
fallen into their hands, and partly with ornamental 
objects produced in their own times. 

Mr. William Fowler writes thus to 7^ Times, re- 
specting the present condition of theTempleof Abydos, 
near Girgeh, on the Nile : — " Only opened up for a few 
vears, it is a very ancient monument, even now veiy 
beautifuL As many of your readers will know, it is 
famous fur a tablet containing the names of 76 early 
kings of E^rpt ; and Sethi 1. and his son Kameses 
appear as tne makers of this most curious piece of 
history. But no care is taken by the Government of 
£gypt of this unique monument. Little l>oys sling 
stones at the &ce of Ranieses, and have nearly de- 
stroved it. They have done the same in several places 
in the Temple where any very fine bit of colour or 
striking figure has attracted their mischievous eyes. 
Surely, if a Government can afford to build so many 
showy palaces at Cairo, it might spare something to 
preserve a monument of almost unrivalled interest. It 
would not cost much to fience in the Temple and to have 
it properly guarded. In a few years or even months 
it will be too late, and the Temple of Abydos will have 
lost all its curious beauty through the carelessness of a 
most extravagant Government 

The forty-seventh Congress of the French Archseo- 
logical Society will be held this year, at Arras, in the 
Pas-de-Calais, commencing on Ttioday, Tune 29th9 
under the directorship of M. I>on Palastre, and 
eontinning for an entire week. The questions to be 
proposed and discussed at the Congcess are no less 
than thirty-two, and include the chief monuments 



of the district, pre-historic, Romano-Gaulish, and 
Mediaeval ; among others, the megalithic monumentK 
of the Departments of Pas-de-Calais and Nord ; the 
movements of Julius Caesar ; the origin of the Atre- 
bati and Morini ; the ecclesiastioQ and monastic 
antiquities ; and progressive deductions obtained firom 
the latest discoveries and excavations in the district. 
Excursions will be made to Douai, Saint-Omer, and 
Toumai. Tickets, admitting to the meetings, excursions, 
invitations, &c., and including a copy (M the volume 
of the week's proceedings, lofr.; to be obtained of 
M. Adolphe Qirdevacque, the treasurer, rue Saint- 
Jean-en- Rouville 21, Arras. For further information 
our readers should apply to Mr. C. Roach Smith, of 
Temple Place, Strood, Kent. 

The congratulatory address from the Irish nation 
recently presented to Cardinal Newman on his eleva- 
tion to the Cardinalate, has been illuminated on velhun, 
and fills 13 folio pages, forming a large volume^ which 
has been bound in dark green morrooco, with plain 
gold ** tooling'* of an antique Irish pattern. The 
covers are lined with white Irish poplin. The address 
itself is executed in the style of meaiseval manuscripts 
from the 7th to the 12U1 century. The ornaments 
employed are exclusively of Celtic design. Not a 
single emblem is to be found which has not its prece* 
dent in some of the choicest manuscripts of the period 
referred to. A solitary exception has been made in 
favour of a sketch of the celebrated Cross of Clonmac- 
noise— a monastery on the Shannon, famous in Irish 
history. There are borders of interlacing riband-work 
and scrolls, quaint serpents and birds, fantastic group- 
ings of most conventional animals and scroll-work, all 
studies after the fashion of the Book of Kells,the Gospel 
of Mac-Regol, that of St. Chad, the Book of Ehirham, 
&C. The ornamentation has been executed in rich 
colouring, . picked out with gold and silver. The 
volume IS a very appropriate tribute from Irishmen 
to one who has rendered valuable services to their 
country. It was executed by Mr. Lynch, of Dublin. 

A valuable collection of autographs has been 
brought to the hammer at the H6tel Drouot, Paris. 
A letter written by Cinq Mars to M. de Chavignv 
sold for 42ofr. ; another, indicted with hb own huid, 
bv Francis I. to Charles V., for iSafr.; and a letter 
ot Marie de la Tremouille's for I30fr. One of the 
most curious yirzs a letter addressed by Joseph Labon 
to Robespierre. Labon, then a cnn in Bui^undy, 
wrote to ask his fnend to renew his motion against 
the celibacy of the clergy, "that hateful and un- 
natural obligation which has been the ruin of law and 
morality." This fetched 92fr. A remarkable epistle^ 
written by Madame de Maintenon, and criticising 
Racine's '* Esther,'' realized 67ofr.; whilst a letter of 
Mary Queen of Scots, referring to the battle of St. 
Quentin (1557), sold for 70ofr. Two letters from 
Maria Therese and Madame de Montespan fetched 
respectively I55fr. and iQSfr. A letter, half in prose 
and half m verse, from the pen of Mirabeau, was 
knocked down for43fr., and another from Robespierre 
to Lalane for loofr. The last item was the manuscript 
of the *' Famille Benoiton," by Victorien Sardou, 
which was purchased for 5 jfr. The total proceeds of 
the sale amounted to over 5,ooofr., the prices realized 
for the principal autographs being snai as to show 
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tluu the vmlae set upon memomU of (his description 
i« in no way iliminishing^. 

The new* will l>e receive*! by every reader with 
regret that in Kp^'pt the luml of the destroyer is 
at work. A traveller who has recently visited the 
l')Tamid«al Gheezeh, and whose investigations ex- 
tended to Sakkarahy Dashoor, and Mayduon, reports 
that not only was the work of destruction proceeding 
at a remote place like Dashoor, but at the very scene 
of M. Mariette*8 operations. There have been removed 
from immediately under the entrance to the Great 
Pyramid some four or five l^ige stones, and this 
timTener» a correspondent of the En*ptian Gatdte^ was 
informed that this wanton act had t)ecn committed by 
order of the Khedive, the stone being required for the 
bvikiing of the new mo^ue, which overshadows the 
mosque of Sultan Hassan. *' It Is well known that, 
beautiful as is the mosqueof Sultan Haifsan, we have it at 
the sacrifice of the Great l^yramid, which was pulled 
down to build it. That the Great Pyramid should, after 
the lapse of more than five centuries, be once more put 
under contribution, and for the purpose «>t' Initlding a 
mo^oue which already, when only half finished, hides 
and dwmr^ its older neighbour in a vt'ay almost destruc- 
ti\'e of the pleasure of looking at it, is indeed, a note- 
worthy cjuunple of the vicissitude^i of fate and the irony 
of hi^oiir. When the ( rf>vemment it«>elf sets an ex- 
ample or this kind we arc not surprised that it is 
immiptly foHoiK'ed by meaner folk. .\t r>ashoor, a 
pbce seldom visited b\- tourists And where, conse- 
qnently, the marauder' thought himself safe, three 
camdi were, during our stay, being loaded with the 
aqnare white limestones of the casing of the larger 
pyramid. Few of these stones remain. The upper 
part of the pyramid has long been stripped. The 
adjoining pyTanii<l, which is so conspicuous from 
llclouan, and remarkable from being built in two 
different slopes, had till lately its casing nearly com- 
plete. This casing » of the greatest importance, and 
1 regret to say there can be no doubt that here aUo the 
«iestroyer has recently been busy. Stones loosened 
firom the top of the building has-e been rolled down 
the side» tearing and smashing the smooth surfiice. 
Three or four large stones have also been removed 
from below the entrance, which is now inaccessible 
without a ladder. It is in little-kno%vn places like 
iMshoor that such destruction is most easy to perpe- 
trate and most difficult to prevent. But there cannot 
be much <lifficulty in watching the (ireat f^Tamid of 
Gheezeh.'* 

A new historical window has just lieen placed in 
the Kougemont Hotel, at Kxeter. It fias been 
designed and executed by Mr. F. Drake, to illustrate 
the scene from Shakspeare's Ruhard I 11.^ in which 
the ill-favoured monarch exclaims to my lord of 
Buckingham — 

" Richmond ! when last I was at Exeter, 
The Mavor, in courtesy, shew'd me the castle. 
And called it — Rmgem^t ; at which name I started. 
Because a bard of IreUnd told me once 
1 should not live long after I saw KickmomdJ'* 

The Mayor was John Attwell, a man of commanding 
fifure and presence, whose fellow-citiiens had five 
times elected him to the oinc chair. Apparently «n- 



con:>cions of the eflect produced by the utterance of 
the ominous word Raujprmpm/, his Worship, in his 
robe^ of office, is directing the attention of his Royal 
puest to the situation of the castle, llie figure of 
Richard would appear somewhat secondary to that of 
the civic dignitary, were it not redeemed from in- 
significance by the anxioun and startled expression of 
the countenance, the regal apparel, and the deferential 
manner of the brstai^ers. Lord Scrope bears a 
sheathed sword behind his Royal master, who is sur- 
rounded hy his courtiers. With the Mayor is the 
Recorder, Thomas Hext, who carries in his hand the 
manuscript copy of the "gratulatory oration" to the 
King, which so wril pleased the Mayor and his 
brethren that they presented him with "a skariett 
gowne** in lieu of the black robe in which he is here 
portraved. The subject of the window is narrated 
as follows by John Hoker, the cit^ chamberlaiu 
and historian, whose quaint words m the original 
manuscript are preserveil amongst the archives of 
Kxeter : — " Duringe the short tvme of his (the King's) 
abode here, he toke the ^iew of the whole Citie, and 
dyd very well like a^d commende the scite thereof, 
and w hen he was come to the Castle and had beheld 
the seate thereof, and the countrie there about, he 
was yn a nier\'olose greate lykinge thereof, bothe for 
the stren^he of the place, whioi was to commande 
lx)the Citie and countrie about it, as also the goodly 
and pleasaunt aspectes of the same ; but when it was 
told hym that it was called Rugemont, he was 
sodenly fallen yn to a greate dumpe, and as it were a 
man amased, at lengthe he sayde, I see my dayes be 
ma longe, for it was a prophecye told unto hym, 
that when he came ones to Kidmiond, he shold not 
longe live after, which yn effecte fell so onte yn the 
ende, not so m)xhe yn respecte that he had senne thi^ 
castle, Init >*n respecte of Henry Erie of Richemoml, 
whom, aj» his brother before hym, he feared wold be 
the ruyn and fall of hym and of hn house, and so it 
fell out in the ende, for a lytle above a yere fol- 
lowinge, Henrr Erie of Richemond beinge newly 
aryved out of rfirance yn to Walles, who was then 
attended y/nth all the gentlemen of Devon, before 
indicted, he landed yn Milford haven, and there his 
forces dayly increased more and more, as he dyd 
marche throughe the countrie, untyll he met with 
Kinge Richard, with whom he incountred and wa^ed 
the l>attell, at a place called Bosseworihe, yn which 
Kinge was sla}Tie.** 



Correeponbencc. 

THE TERMINATION "HOPE.- 

Your correspondent, Mr. Fenwkk, of Newcastle, 
asks (on p. 140) if any one will throw light upon a 
duster of '* h^ses " which ezUt in his neighbourhood. 

There is nothing that I can find in Anglo-Saxon to 
help one ;, but there it aa Icelandic wocd " hop," 
ncisms vti dfrnmti0 Jtmrnmii^ which, taken in coo* 
nection with the mention of the watershed* I at fint 
thought might offer tone CKphmatinn. But this is 10 
unsatisfactory, that I will simply ask your inquirer to 
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prononiice the wcurd "Stanhope." Thank you: 
"hope," you sec, is no longer "hope," but "up;" 
and then rushes in the light that all the " ups in 
Denmark, of Vins*/rw/, Ler-»/, Thor-»/, are 
*^ thorps" The thorpes on the wolds of E. York- 
shire are locaily called " thrups," and the conclusion 
arrived at is that the tenninal "hope" (Icelandic 
'*h6pr/' turba) is a lost child of the great family of 
"thorpe." 

This word was originally applied to the cottages 
of the poorer peasantry crowded together in a 
hamlet, mstead of each house standing in its own 
endosore. 

£. M. Cole. 

Wctwang Vkarage, York. 
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SWINBURNE— SWINE'S BROOK. 
Let me add to the many observations which, in 
reply to Mr. Funiivall, have been given to the first 
sj^ble of the word SwirUmme, In the first phice it 
may be derived from an older source than the so-called 
Anglo-Saxon— that is, from thfe Keltic or British. 
There are, in what wc have still remaining of that 
language, two words, soin and suain^ both pronounced 
as we pronounce rmn. These are found in both the 
Highland Gaelic, and in the Irish or Erse languages. 
The first of these meaas comdy or beautiful; as a 
noun, it also signifies a noise; and, with ei&er signi- 
fication, might be applied to a bum or stream^ as 
descriptive of it. The second word also has various 
significations. It is the British name for Sweden ; 
and, as such, ma^ have been as much a generic xiame 
for a Swede, as it was the name of a Swedish indi- 
viduaL llius employed it would a^ree with the 
opinion of Mr. Caiy Elwes, in composition with such 
words as bridge, ton, hoe, thorp. As a verb, it also 
signifies to twist or wimly and would therefore suit the 
interpretation given to it by Mr. Clarke, as a winding 
"burn," •« river," "dale," or "hill." In addition 
to this, it also signifies sl^. Wends derived firom it 
signify lethaigic, sleepv; so the ancient " Swinhope '' 
may have been not only the beautiful or the winding 
valley, but, perchance, the "Sleepy Hollow" of a 
former time. 

TUATHAL. 

Manchester. 



(Pp. 47, 139.) 
A Dutch philologer would not hesitate for one 
moment between Swine's Brook and Waterbrook in 
Swinburne. There is in Holland a village called 
Zwijn-drecht. Drecht meant, first, drawn, and, ulti- 
mately, a ferry boat. What qualifies, and must 
qualify, the drecht is either the specific name of a river 
(Maas-tricht) or any ancient goieric term for water. 
Van Swinderen in Dutch corresponds to the English 
surname Waters. Whether, after all, sioine and 
running ztfoter do not revert to one and the same pro- 
totype; is a philological question into which, for the 
present, I could not enter. 

AL£X. V. W. BiKKXJLS. 

£. C G. suggests that Mr. Cary-Elwes might add 
Swanseombe, Kent, to hb list of names probably 
derived from Svrtyne, 



ANCIENT COPPER PIN, ETC. 

Some few weeks ago a copper pin was found in 
Mexborou^- Churchyard, Yorkshire, at a depth of 
about 24 feet below the sur&ce. It is a littfe over 
ith of an inch in diameter, and surmounted by a 
cross pommiSe, aim, long b^ i^V wide. At a distuice 
of 24 inches from the pomt the pin is flattened and 
pierced with a small hole ; the total length is X i 
mches. Can anyone suggest its probidile use, or 
mention a similar one ? 

A small iron heater-shaped shield, 1 4 by 1 J inches, 
was also found. It may be described as — Or, 
on a cross, gules, five lions, rampant, of the first. Are 
these the arms of any Yorkshire frunily ? The red 
enamel is very perfect, and part of the gilding ^ill 
remains. There is a loop on the top ofthe shield, 
evidently for suspension. 

E. Isle Hubbard. 

Church Street, Rotherham. 



THE MURDER OF EDWARD II. 

I should be glad to know if there is any reason to 
doubt the statement put forward byjMr. Theodore Bent, 
in Maemillan^s Magazim for March, that Edward II. 
was not murdered in Berkeley Castle, but escaped to 
Italy ? Has the question come under Uie notice of the 
Dean and Chapter of Gloucester Cathedral, where his 
supposed tomb is ? Could some information be given 
me through the medium of your " Correspondence ? " 

O. L. 

138, Sloane Street, S.W. 



FIG SUNDAY. 

Can you give me any information as to the nsune 
Fig Sunday, which, in Northamptonshire, app^us to 
be generally given to Palm Sunday^? Is it used in anv 
other part of the country ? I had never heard of it till 
the other day, when a fruiterer informed mc, in answer 
to a remark as to his large stock of figs, that no fisunily 
of the lower classes at least would think of being with« 
out figs on that day ; and certainly my experience of 
a Sunday school made it quite clear that the younger 
members fully approved the custom. I can only 
think of the cursing of the barren fig-tree as the origin 
of the name ; but I should like to hear what others 
have to say about it. 

T. A. 

Wellingborough. 



CATALOGUE OF RUBENS' WORKS. 

In Thb Antiquary of March last (p. 136}, it is 
stated that the Municipal Council of Antwerp are 
desirous of possessing as perfect a Catalogue of the 
Works of Rubens as possiole. 

Rubens is stated to have produced 2,719 works of 
art, amongst which 228 were sketches, and 4K4 draw- 
ings, and that of these, all record of 294 is lost. I can 
however give some account of one^ i^^ch has been in 
the possession of my father and myself over 50 years, 
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It is m portrait of Rnbens himseU^ attired as a bride- 
ffroooi, pAsnng down the steps of a doorway, and 
leaning umngfy on the arm of nts second wife Helena 
Formen, who also is dressed as a bride, in white satin; 
with one hand she holds up her robe, and with the 
other, raises her fan, as if desirous of shutting out from 
▼iew the figure of her husband's former wue, who is 
represented in a daric green dress, and indues forward, 
dropping fiided roses. The picture is full of those 
strilung contrasts of colour in which Rubens excelled. 
The red cloak which is thrown over his shoulders is 
admirably reflected in the rich satin of his bride's 
dress. He holds his wife l^ the arm while he gazes 
fondly on her, his left hand is gloved and rests poised 
on the pumm^ of his sword. The heads and ngures 
are well and carefully finished, and the other portions 
in subdued harmony with the whole. I should be gUid 
to know in what respect it differs from the picture of 
which it is supposed to have formed a study, to lejardin 
d* Amour. 

James Foster Wadmork. 
Dry Hill, Tonbridge. 



ARCHBISHOP BECKET. 

I should be much obliged if any of your readers 
can mention churches in which are effigies in stained 
glass of Archbishop Beckct. There are two such 
cfhgies in Herefordshire, one in the Cathedral, and 
one in a church not for off, Creden HilL Looking 
back to the stringent order for the demolition of aH 
such memorials in the time of Henry VIII., they 
ought not to be common, but perhaps are more so 
thui I am disposed to imagine. I should be grate- 
ful for information. 

H. W. Phillott. 

Sianton-on-Wye, Hereford. 
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THE WORKS OF (HRALDUS. 

In the Preface to (Godwin, Dc Prasulihus^ mention 
is made of a copv of the works of Giraldus, with 
MS. Notes bv Bishop Barlow, of Lincoln. Can any 
<me tell me where this work is to be found ? 

H. W. Phillott. 

Stanton»on-Wye, Hereford. 
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WEATHER LORE OF THE MONTH. 

In your Note on ** Weather Lore of the Month " 
(on p. 183), there is an error with regard to the Scotch 
fttonr about the **Uttle pigs." 

Hogs arc not pigs, ^t )'oung sheep, from the 
Martinmas after tbcy are lambed till they have been 
once shorn. 

The rhyme in full is as follows :— 

*' March said to Aprill : 
I see three Hoggs on yonder hill. 
And if youll lend me days three, 
111 find a way to gar them dee ! 
The first day it was wind and rain ; 



The second da^ was snaw and sket ; 
The third day it was sic a freeze, 
It froze the birds nebs to the trees. 
When the three da3rs were past and gane 
The silly puir hog);^ cam' hirpling hjuno." 

Of course the word " silly " means weak, or not in 
strong health. 

Tames Horsburoh. 
6, Brunswick Place, R^ent s Park. 



ANCIENT GRAVES IN GLAMORGAN- 

SHIRE. 

Probably the following particulars may be interest- 
ing to the readers of your publication. The district 
surrounding this very ancient Castle is full of anti- 
quarian remains, and during my restoration of the 
property and Castle 1 have, on several occasions, come 
upon curious relics. Outside one of m^ parks I am 
now wkiening the public road and fillmg up a deep 
valley, and in so doing I ^ve had to cat dovm and 
carry away many thousand I6ads of soil. At one 
spot, where the road was very narrow and the 
adjacent field had to be cut away to a very large 
extent, we came upon no less than eight different 
graves with human remains. They were all in obloiu; 
short holes cut in the limestone rock, neariy nortn 
and south, and appearances of ashes and burnt stones 
were found in several of them. In only one instance 
was the skull perfect, and it was very small and 
narrow, and sharp and pointed on the top. The teeth 
were perfect in one jaw and much worn down, as if 
from eating some hard pulse or grain. A bronxe ri^g 
very nicefy made ana with a singular pattern or 
inscription on it, was found near the finger? of one 
hand. Whether these were the remains of some of 
our Silurian ancestors or of some of the Roman 
legions that once eariisoned this Cattle I will noc 
presume to say. Not fiu- from the spot a bronse 
chisel-shaped instrument was found, perfect and quite 
sharp at the edge, weight two and a half pounds. 

J. W. Stradlutg-Carns, D.C.L. 

St. I>onat's Castle, Bridgend. 



To tfu Editor oflWL ANTIQUARY. 

Sir. — Will you kindly give publicity to the Cict 
that Major-Gcneral A Stewart Allan, Major-General 
J. Bailbe, Norman Chevers, M.D., Messrs. Hyde 
Clarke, F.S.S., John G. Grace, G. Laurence Gomme, 
F.S.A., F. J. Furaivall, M.A, C. E. H. Chadwyck- 
Heale}', Edward Solly, F.R.S., Cornelius Walfeid, 
F.aS,. Mwaid Walford, M.A.. H. Tnieman Wood, 
B..\. and I, have formed ourselves into a Provisional 
Committee for the purpose of receiving the names of 
those who are willmg to aid in the foundation of a 
Topographical Society of London. 

The want of some general organisation by means of 
which the constantly changing phases of the "world 
of London " shall be registered, as they pass away, has 
long been felt ; in fut, in a country like England, 
where materials are abundant in almost all depart* 
ments of knowledge^ the great want is a centre to 
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which the dilTerent atoms may gravitate. Such a 
centre for London Tqxtgraphy it is the aim of the 
Committee to foand. General Baillie snogested the 
formation of siich a 5>ociety in Noiis anaQutria in 
1873, and re-opened the question in November, 
1879 ; followed up the subject with a communi- 
cation to the number of the same periodical for 
Deceml)er 13th. Every day landmarki are swept 
away, often with little present notice, and generally 
with total forgetfulness on the morrow, so that if the 
Society is started now it will not be formed a day too 
soon. 

The Provisional Committee feel that the matter is 
one of great importance, and they appeal with con- 
fidence to all those who take interest m the history of 
tJie place where they live, as well those who care only 
for modem London, as those who love to trace out the 
lines of the old City. It is confidently expected that 
the objects of the Society will receive the nearty sup- 
port of all Londoners, and the conseouence will l)e 
the foundation of a large Society, aole to grapple 
successfully with the mass of work before it. 

The Provisional Committee propose to call a public 
meeting as soon as they have received a large enough 
number of names to prove that the scheme has sum* 
cient popular support, and at that meeting it can be 
decided now best to organize the Society permanently: 
whether, in /act, it shall have a perfectly distinct 
existence, or whether it can work in union with a 
Society having allied objects. 

The points to be taken up by such a Society are 
nmnerous, but the following are perhaps some of the 
most prominent : — 

1 . The collection of Books, Drawings, Prints, Maps, 
&c., relating to London Topography ; 2. the collec- 
tion of Documents, Deeds, &c., (original and copied), 
and of extracts relating to the history of and associa- 
tions connected with places in and around London, 
arranged in an accessible form ; 3. the collection of 
information relating to etymology of London place- 
names, and preparation of a record of changes in 
London nomenclature ; 4. the preparation of Maps 
and Plans showing the position of Public Buildings, 
Streets, &c., at various periods ; 5. the representation 
of Churches and other Buildings before they are 
demolished ; 6. the preparation and publication of a 
Bibliography of London Topography ; 7. the pre- 
paration and publication of an Index of London 
Drawings, Prints, Antic^nities, Tokens, &c, in various 
collections ; 8. the publication of copies of old Lon- 
don Engravings ; 9. the publication of Documents 
relating to London. 

I shall be glad to receive commnnications from 
gentlemen interested in the subject, and willing to give 
the proposed Society their support. 

Henry B. Wheatlky. 

5« Minfbfd Gardens, 

West Kensington Park, W. 
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NOTES ON CURIOUS BOOK-PLATES. 

One of the book plates mentioned (p. 75) has a 
cvrions history, for, although it bean the name of 
"James Yates»^ it was not his own original, but ap- 



parently borrowed from one which I lent him some 
twenty or twenty-five years ago. This reprcMmted a 
stream falling from a spoot into a pool, but bore the 
name of ''Joseph Priestley," the son of the famous 
discoverer of oxygen, &c., and underneath this book- 
plate I found the book-plate of the doctor himself^ hU 
arms and motto, "An Longa Vita Brevis." The 
late Mr. James Yates, then living at Lauderdale 
House, nighgate, borrowed my copy of the Doctor*s 
book-plate, and had it engraved for his '* Memorials 
of Priestley ;" and as I al^ lent him the son's book- 
plate, he seems to have had that engraved for his own 
use. 

Sam. Timmins, F.S.A. 
Birmingham. 



I ha\-e read with great interest the papen that have 
appeareil in the pages of The Antiquary on this 
subject (see pp. 75 and 117), and in response to the 
invitation ot a "A Collector," to forward a few 
notes on any Plates possessed by any of your readen ; 
I have but a very tew ; but perhaps a few remarks 
on the remarkable features of one or two might in- 
terest some readen. 

I have two specimens of the Spearman family of 
different dates. What the date of the oMer one if I 
cannot tell ; but perhaps a slight description might 
assist some reader to solve the difficulty for me. 
The more ancient one has only four quarten : In an 
oval shield, surmounted by a very feeble-looking 
lion, and surrounded by ornaments. The motto ii» 
" Quod Ero Spero," and the name here is •* Gilberli 

Spearman de Civit Ar." What this kist is 

I do not know. In the modem one, however, the 
name (H. J. Spearman) only is beneath, and the 
motto is "Dum Spiro Sj)ero." The d^eld is an 
ordinary one, divided into six quarters, and sur- 
mounted by a fierce lion. The only other one I 
have worthy of note is one of a kind mentioned in 
these i>ages before. It represents a small wood with 
a winding stream ; and leaning against the trunk of a 
spreading oak-tree is a shield, on which is a horn's 
head pierced by a dart. Beneath is the curious name 
of •* Buddie Atkinson." 



The Tatlere* Club, Forest HilL 



H. H. 



I have read with much interest the notes on armorial 
book-plates in the monthlv numben of The Antu 
QUARY for February and March, and have pleasure 
in adding tlie following dated book-plates in my col- 
lection, the earliest of which is on that of ** Wuliam 
Fitzgeimld, Lord Bishop of Clonfert, 1698/' who was 
the son of ^Dr. John Fitzgerald, Dean of Cork, in 
which city he was bom. By his will, dated cth Feb. 
1717, he bequeathed to the College of Dublin, fifty 
pounds to be laid out on a piece of plate on which he 
ordered his coat of arms to be engraved. He died in 
1722. I have also the following :— « Right Hon. 
Algernon Capell, Earl of Essex, Viscount Maiden, 
and Baron Capell of Hadham^ i7oi«" "Saml. 
Strode^ 1723 ;" " PhUip Thicknesse, Esq., Landgwud 
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Fort, 1755 ;" "John Hort, Esq., Dublin, 17J7 ;" 
''Joannes Carpenter, Archiep., Ehib. and Hib. 
Pr. 1770." Thb primate died 29th October, 1786, 
Aged 59, and lies in St. Michan's Cemetery, Dublin. 
I also have the book-plate of "John Peachy, Esq., 
17S:," and a coat of arms without a family name, 
hut with *' Tanreeo, in the County of Sligo," the 
motto " Minerva dnce," the date 1786, and the arms 
ar. three ivy leaves, slipped, ppr., with the artist's name 
beneith, **J. Taylor, sculpt." I quite ame with 
your correspondent in condenming the bad taste of 
those who disfigure good books with bad rhymes, but 
the following b an exception to the rule and worth 
preserving : — 

" Advice for the Million.'* 
•* Neither a borrower or a lender be. 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend. 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry*.'* 
"True for you Mr. Shakespeare. " 
" Moral 
Of all books and chatties that ever I lent, 
I never sot back five-and-twenty per cent 

* Fac liy Brcderu." 

Gentle reader, lake me home, I belong to 

John Marks, 20, Cook Street, Cork. 
Psalm xxxvii., v, xxL 

Robert Day, Junr., F.S.A. 
3, Sidney Place, Cork. 

The notices of book-plates by "A Collector,'* and 
Mr. Hamilton (see pp. 75 and 117), are very interest- 
ing. I like the plates to be upon books, as the date of 
a book is very often useful, if not in fixing the date of 
the plate, at least in determining about its date. 1 
have the following plates of the last century, i st. Those 
having arms, crests, and supporters — 

"lie Right Hon. John, Earl of Rothes, 1708" 
(Grip Fast). "The Right Hon. the Lord Carmi- 
chad" (Tout jour prest). "The Right Hon. Lord 
Banff*' (Fideliter). ''The Right Hon. the Lord 
Viscount Montague" (Suivez raison). "The Earl of 
Brcadalbane" (Follow me). " The Arms of Dundas 
of Araiston" (Essayez). "William Urquhart, of 
Meldrum, Esq.*' (Per mare et terras. Mean speak 
and doe well.) 

and. Those having arms and crests — 

" Henry Home, (n Kames, Judge in the Courts of 
Session andjusticiary" (Semper verus). " The Ri^t 
Hon. Sir Charles Hediges, Knight, one of Her Ma- 
jesty's Principal Secretaries of State, 1702." "James 




(Reviresdmns). " William Thompson, of Humble- 
ton, in Yorkshire, Esq., 1751." "John Murray, of 
Philiphangh, Esq., Heritable Shimfe of ye County 
of Sdkiik, 1710 (Hinc usque supema venabor). 
"John Skene" ( AssiduiUte). " Hugh BUir, Esq., of 
Dnnroad" (Virtute tutus). "William Norton Pley- 
dell, Esq." *' Francis Scott" (Reparabit comua 
Pbcebe). "Winiam Henir Bernard." *'Veniey 
LovetL Trin. Coll., Camb., ''^engraved by ** W. Hcn- 
shaw.' Is this the same person who is ^id to have 
ctdied a portrait of Gray the poet ? It is a pretty 



plate — a female figure winged, reclining on a dood, 
holding a shidd, aigent, on which three wolves, pasa. ; 
in pale, with a crescent for diflerence— crest« a wolf, 
pass. (Spe). 

5rd. Those having crests — "William Allardyoe*' 
(Bene qui pacifice). "John Watson" (Insperata 
lioniit). "John Walt" (Nil desperandum). 

I have the book-plate of only one ladv — " Ann 
Stacey Colkins," engraved by "C. Mosley," who 
flourished about 1 760. 

I have only one pictorial plate, " William Penni- 
cott," in facsimile on a shiela hung on a branch of a 
broken tree. This b a much larger plate than 
Thomas Bells'. 

llie laikt I shall mention is that of the author of 
" The Wealth of Nations:" within four narrow lines, 
printed in capitals, b the name " Adam Smith." 

James Gordon. 

8^ Great Castle Road, 
Merchbton, Edinburgh. 
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CREELS AND TREENS. 

In your notice (p. 40) of a Paper by the Rev. 
S. M. Mayhew, read bdore the British Archaeological 
Association, on "The Antiquities of the Isle of 
Man," and the curious little chuzdies known as 
** creels," — surely thb latter word must be a mbprint 
for "treens." 

In the public records of the island they are in- 
variably odled "treen chapds," and luive been 
classified as the "cabbal," the "kedll," and the 
" treen" churches, according to the age of the stmc* 
ture, from the fifth to the close of the eighth centunr, 
whoi the "treen" chapeb partook more of the 
characteristics of the churches of modem times, and 
appear to be the originaU firom which those of the 
last century in the Isle of Man have been modelled. 
1 am sorry I have no opportunity of seeing Mr. 
Mayhew's paper. 

Some time affo Hb Excellency, Henry Brougham 
Loch, Ekq., Co., Lieutenant-Giovemor of the Isle of 
Man, issued a Commission to certain gentlemen to 
report on the " number and position of runic stones, 
treen chapeU, tumidi, barrows stone drdea, 
crosses, sculptured stones, and all other interesting 
monuments, &&, scattered o\'er the island, and on 
the steps most advisable to be taken to preserve the 
same. 

The Commissioners have given in thdr parliamen* 
tary report of what they have already examined, and 
are engaged in making further search, so that when 
their labours are brou^t to a dose, it b hoped tluU 
these venerable remams will be saved firom further 
destruction by an act of our insular legislature. 

William Hauuson. 

Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 



THE ASTROLABE AS DESCRIBED BV 

CHAUCER. 

A correspondent at Toronto writes :— '* No diagram 
accompanies Chaucer's ' Coodaaons of the AstroUbie 
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in Spcght's black-letter folio of 1602. In the absence 
of such help I do not find it easy to form a clear idea 
of the arrangement of some of the parts of the instru- 
ment as described in this treatise. Did the * plates ' 
fold back into the ' wombe-side ' when the instrument 
was not in use ? If they did not, whv should one 
side be called the ** wombe-side" rather than the other? 
Were the ' rule ' and ' label! ' on the same side, or on 
opposite sides of the instrument ? Were thev attached 
to the * pin ' or • exiltre ' [axle-tree] ? The * reete * 
moved up and down — how ? 

" Will some better-informed lector benevotus of The 
Antiquary kindly sav how he understands Chaucer^s 
words, and, if possible, direct me to an illustrative 
plate, if such exist, in any edition of Chaucer's 
works?" 



PAROCHIAL REGISTERS. 

(P. X41.) 

I find the following entry in one of the registers of 
this parish : — 

"1722 
Matthew Humberstone of Humberstone Esq* and 
Rebecca Pearse Daughter of Tho. Pearse Esq* of 
London were married Oct' 22." 

This, perchance, may be a missine link in the chain 
of evidence sought for in vain by one who has 
endeavoured to substantiate a claim to property, or to 
trace out his pedigree I How it came to pass that the 
parties were manned here, does not appear. Humber- 
stone is seven or eight miles distant. 

I would suggest that in the case of such an entry, 
connected withone of the leading families of old dap, 
a copy should be sent to the incumbent of the pansh 
wherein the gentleman or lady, whose marriage is 
thus registered, was wont to reside. 

I have sent a copy of the above entry to the Vicar 
uf Humberstone, to be placed with the registers of 
that parish, for the guidance of any future inquirer. 

You may perhaps think the suggestion which I 
have venttired to make worthy of a place in your 
valuable Magazine ; and, if acted upon, good may 
possibly result from its appearance in Tiis Anti- 
quary. 

Thomas P. N. Baxter. 

Hawcrby Rectory, Great Grimsby. 
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WAS THE CHEETAH KNOWN TO 
SHAKSPEARE ? 

(P. 142.) 

The words a tamte cheater are plain, easily under- 
stood, and most applicable both to the context and 
" Pistol." Your 001 respondent, with a misplaced in- 
genuity far too common — though one would have 
taought Andrew A'Becket, et hoc genus omne, stand- 
ing and sufficient scarecrows — looks on a Shakspearc 
text as on a chess problem, proposed for the elaborat- 
ing of variations. Others m like manner make him 
the exponent of the drculatioo of the blood, and of all 
other discoveries since his day. Here the known 
"cheater " is metamoiphosed into a ** dieetah." 



This animal, though tameable, is essentially fero- 
cious, bloodthirsty, and of great power, three 
qualities wholly wanting in **PUtoi." Fancy a 
cheetali-like warrior, clad in a lion's skin, alias a 
captain's badge, roused by the taunts of Doll, and 
then being rushed downstairs in abject fear by an old 
unwieldy, and more than half drunken, "Falstaff" — 
fimcy such an one unsheathing and sheathing his sword 
in half-minute time in his quarrel with " Nym," and 
lastly after a memorable scene winding up viHth^ 
" Patches Til get unto these cudgell'd scars," &c. &c. 

B. Nicholson. 



ORIGINAL LETTER OF CHARLES. 

In The Antiquary for March you give a letter 
from King Charles I. to his son James, Duke of York, 
prefacing it with the remaric tHat it "is hitherto un- 
publish^ and unknown to historians." On turning 
to page 995 of '* A Com pleat History of the Life and 
Raiene of King Charles, from his Cradle to his Grave. 
Collected and written by William Sanderson, Esq. 
London 1658,'' I find this letter printed almost ver- 
dattm, although not quite liieratim, as given by you. 
The letter in Sanderson begins with the words, 
« Charles Rex," and has the date at 'the end ; and 
instead of the words " may be an objection," as in 
The Antiquary, it has "may be objected." 

At page 992 Sanderson says: '*The King had 
made a suit to the Parliament to vouchsafe him the 
comfort of seeing his children (at Syon) as he passed 
towards IVittdsor, but was not admitted. He being 
now at Catisam (the Lord Craven* s house), made his 
case known to the C^eral, who resents it so much 
that he writes to the Speaker of the Commons' House, 
and the same to the Lords. And answered the Par- 
liament's exceptions because the Duke of Richmond 
and two of the King's Chaplains had access to him." 

Then follows Fairfax's letter to the Conunons, and 
Sanderson proceeds : " In the letter to the House of 
Peers; which is the same with this to the Commons, 
there was enclosed a letter from his Majesty to his 
son the Duke of York." Then follows the letter in 
question, and Sanderson gives this further piece of 
information : ** And accordingly the King and they 
met at Maidstone, where they dined together ^ weni with 
the King to Casam, and there stayed two days and 
returned^ 

Albxandrr Kemlo. 

Aberdeen, 1880. 



Another Correspondent informs the Editor that the 
same letter is found in " Ruthworth," part iv. vol. L 
p. 612, in the old "Parliamentary Histoiy (1755)," 
vol. xvL p. 105, and in "Cobbett" Still, more re> 
cently, it appears in Mrs. Green's "Princesses," vol. 
vu p. 353. He adds that the interview referred to is 
noticed in Miss Aikin's "Court of Charles L" (IL 

527). 
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CIVIC MACES. 

In Mr. Lambert's interestinsi article on Ciuic amd 
other Maces (see p. 66), he aUndes to the mace of 
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Irish manafkctnre which was presented by Sir George 
Bowycr to the town of Mu^te. This was the old 
ctTic mace of Kinsale, which^ with the Corporation 
plate, was sold there by public auction on April i8th« 
1861, and was advertised in the Dublin Advtrtiur^xA 
C^k Herald. The mace ^-as 3 feet 9 inches long, 
and had engraved on it the Rojral arms, G. II. R., 
and the arms of the town. It weighed 79] ounces, 
and was purchased by the Rev. Dr. Nelig^ of Cork, 
at five shillings and one penny per ounce. In the 
following July it was catalogued in a sale of Dr. 
NeUgan^ at Leigh and Sotheb/s, and resold bv them 
at iS^s shillings and ninepence per ounce, ft was 
eventually b<Mifi4it by Sir Geoige Bowyer. See 
" The Council Book of the Corporation of Kinsale 
from 1652 to 1800," by Dr. CaulhckL 

Robert Day, Jun. 
5, Sidney PUce, Cork. 



CATHEDRALS. 

When was the last foundation-stone of a New 
Cathedral of the Established Churdi laid in Ens^and ? 
St. Paul's Cathedral was rebuilt after the fire of 
London, so its foundation does not come under the 
same category with others. Manchester Cathedral 
was not built for a Cathedral, nor were the others, I 
think, of the new dioceses formed since the Reforma- 
tion. Were any of our mediaeval Cathedrals arm' 
mfmtd in the mteenth or fourteenth centuries? If 
no(« then Salisbury must be one of the latest of our 
Cathedrals as to date of actual foundation. 

W. S. Lach-Stvrma. 
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PALM SUNDAY CUSTOM. 

In some parishes in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
there is a custom for the children to go on Palm 
Sunday to a particular well in the neighbourhood and 
there fill bottles with water, which they afterwards 
drink, sweetened with sugarcandy, or flavoured with 
Spanish Juice. The well to which the chiklren thus 
resort, is, in three instances with which I am 
acquainted, known by the name of "Sennaca 
WelL" This klcntity ot name seems to point to some 
common origin and reason for the custom, of whidi, 
together with Uie meaning or derivation of the name 
••Sennaca," I shall be glad if any of your readers 
can famish an explanation. Con *' Sennaca** be a 
corruption of " SancU Aqua,*' and b this custom a 
survival from pagan tunes? or b "Sennaca'* the 
garbled name of some saint, to whom the wells in 
question were once dedicated ? I am not sure of the 
spelling of the word, but it Is pronocmced like the 
name of the Roman philosopher. 

F. C. Thirlwalu 

169, Gloucester Road, N.W. 



referred to on page 133, be those of the old church 
of St. Michael, m Bedwardine, which stood in the 
cathedral yanl, close to the walls of the cathedral, 
and which, unfortunately, ^-as demolished about forty 
years ago ? The idea seems to have been that the oW 
church was ruinous, and consequently dangerous ; but, 
when the work of demolition was begun, great «er- 
tions were necessary in order to destroy the building, 
the materials, the mortar especially, being excellent. 
The walla, so far as my memory serves me, were of 
immense thickness. . 

The church had no architectural beanty, cxtenoriy, 
at least, its interest lying in its presumed high 

antiquity. 

E. C. Grbknyer. 



Bnewer to Correeponbent 

L. Sharpe.— The cast marked "a" is a Roman 
i^^Mtfrmx of the CoHia fiunily ; date, a little befbn the 
dicutorship of Julius Oesar. It has oift\ the head of 
Rome, in \ra»ieA hdmet ; rw. Victory driving in a 
htga (two-horse chariot) ; below the horses is the word 
CALD, the name of the person striking the «^-- 
CoeKus Caldus. A common coin. The cast marked 
<* I " is a denarius of the Emperor Hadrian, A.D. 1 17 to 
138. O^. laureate bust of^ Hadrian to right ; legend 

—IMP. CARS. TRAIAN . HADRIAN . OPT. AVO . CKR. DAC. 

Rtv. Fortune seated, the words iort.rkd. below ; 
and the legend around— PARTHiCDm.TRAIAN.AVC 
K, P. M.TR. P. COS. p. p. A rather scarce coin. 



WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 

May not the '* immense foundations slightly to the 
east of the north transept '* of Worcester Cathednd* 



Sooft0 Iteceiveb. 

Essays and Criticisms. By T. a Wainewrijjit. 
Edited by W. C. HazUtt. (R««^* Ji!»£>~ 
Marriage Registers from St **»J7%^^^ 
(J. Coleman, Tottenham.)— Restoralioo of St 
chre's, London. By A. BUling. (M«wt C ^ 
ridge.)— Artistic Conservatories ^y E. W. God^ 
and M. B. Adams. (Batsford, High Holbor^H- 
TruthAdness and Ritualism. Bjr Orby Shipley, M. A. 
(Bums & Gates.)— PiOmer'a Index to the Times, last 
voL for 1873, and the third for 1879. (^;"«*.^»*: 
mer. South Hackney.)— Personal and Pn^essiooal 
Reflections. By Sir Gilbert Scott (Swipjon 
Low & Ca)— Catalogue of the Enghsh Dialect 
Library. (Manchester : C. Sever.)— TransacUoos of 
the Essex Archaeological Society. VoL lU pL I.— 
Manufscturing Arts in Ancient Times. ^ Jam« 
Napier, F.R.S.E. (Hamiltoo, A^ama & Ca)— 
GfiiSar School of Qn€«i Elij^irth at H^^ 
HalifiuL By Thomas Cox, M.A. (lUlifa : F. 
King.)-TiUes of Honour. By E. SoUt, F.R.S. 
(Lo^mansft Co.)— Notes on Early Soaal Grade* m 
E^dTBy J. Boult. (UTtrpool: T. BrakelL) 
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DIRECTIONS. 

Enclose \d. Stamp for rack Thru Words, All 
regies to a numbir should he enclosed in a blank 
envelope^ with a loose Sianip^ and sent to the Manager, 

"SoTE, — All advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15M of the months and to be addretsed—Tht 
Manager, 'Exchange Department, The Anti- 
quary Ofvice, 62, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.G. 

Wanted to Purchase. 

Franck's Northern Memories, 1694 (47). 

1 7th Century Tokens of Worcestershire. Best price 
given. W. A. Cotton, Bromsgrove. 

17th Century Tokens of Lancashire or Cheshire. 
Best price given. N. Heywood, 3, Mount Street, 
Manchester. 

Mull, Seventeenth Century Tokens. Apply— C. 
£. Fewster, Hull 

Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine, No. 8. Best 
price pven (54). 

Barke'i ^tinct Peerages. Any Edition. J., 9, 
Bttcklersbury, E.C. 

An Engraving of the Royal Palace at Eltham, 
said, in Lyson's Environs of London, to have been 
published t^ Stent in 1649 (48). . 

The Harbours of England. Illustrated by Tomer, 
text by Ruskin. Imp. 4to. Gambart Report price 
and condition to W. E. Morden, 34, Catlm Street, 
Rotherhithe. 

Vols. I. and II., Second Edition of John Barron's 
Naval History of Great Britain, 1776. H. W. Bush, 
24, Lonsdale Square, N. 

Newbigging's Roseodale, Sleigh's Leek, Beesley's 
Banbury, Aiken's Manchester and other local histories, 
for cash. H. Gray, 10, Maple Street, Cheetham, 
Manchester. 

Smith's British Diatomaceael, 9 vols. Report price 
and condition to H. J. Roper, 5, Lausanne Road, 
Peckham, S.E. 

Thomas Little's Poems (56). 

Crabbe's Inebriety, 8vo, 1775 (Ipswich). — Candi- 
date, 4to.— The Library, 4to, I78i.»The Village, 
4to, 1783.— The Newspaper, 4to> 17^5 (57). 

Defoe's Robinson Crusoe, Part I., 1811, Dr. Syn- 
tax's 1st Tour, 1812— and Tour, 1820— 3rd Tour, 
1821. Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, 2 vols., 
i2mo, 1766 (^). 

Wordsworth's An Evening Walk, 4to, 1793. 
Lvric Ballads, lamo, 1798. — Thanksgiving Ode, Jan. 
18, 1816. — River Duddon, 8vo, 182a — Eadesiastical 
Sketches, i2mo, 1822 (59). 

Rnskin's Selections (01). 

Waller's Poems, printed by T.W. for Humphrey 
Mosely, 164J.— Hood's Comic Annual, 183^-35* 
37.39.— Hood's Own, 1838*39^ 8vo.— Whimsicalities, 

1043-44 (60). 

Second-hand BookseUen Cataloeoes-^Manager. 

Humboldt's Cosmos, ¥0L iv. — Part 2, Loo^nan's 
Edition, Pickerings Diamond Greek Testament. — 
W. E. Morden, 34, Catlin Street, Rotherithe, S.E. 

Thomson's Season's, Illustrated by Bewick, 1805 
(61). 



For Sale. 

Franks. Several thousands ; Peers and Com- 
moners; many duplicates. To be sold together. — 
E, W., 17, Church Row, Hampstead, N.W. 

Boydell's Thames, Smith's Westminster, Coates's 

Reaaing, Allen's Suney and Sussex, Brand's New- 

castle-on-Tyne, Hutchinson's Northumberland, and 

several others. H. Gray, 10^ Maple Street, Cheetham, 

Manchester. 

Autographs for sale, cheap. List sent post free. 
R. H., 15, Brooklyn Road, Shepherd's Bush, London. 

Forms of Prayer. About 70 ; 50 detached, rest 
in two bound volumes with other pamphlets. Most 
in very good condition, 16 of last century. Could be 
sent for mspection. 3/. ys. Much under cost (51). 

The 1st Edition printed in Lisbon, 1621, of Com- 
pendium Historic Cathulure Hibemicse, hj Philip 
O'Sttllivan Beare. Perfect and neatly boimd, 5/. 5/. 

(sa). 

Back vols, of The Gentleman's Magazine. Clean 
and perfect. Send stamp for list to W. E. Morden, 
54, Catlin Street, Rotherhithe. 

Mackenzie's History and Genealogies of the Mac- 
kenzies. Demy 4to, toned paper. Two guineas. 
Only 7S copies printed. Ditto, demy 8vo. 2$s, — 
The Prophecies of the Brahan Seer. Laige paper, 
demy 8vo. 7/. 6d, Only 75 copies printed(50). 

The Lives of John Leland, Thomas Heame, and 
Anthony k Wood, portraits and engravings. 2 vols. 
Oxford, 1772. &r. 6(/.— Churton^ Life of Dean 
Nowell. Portraits, plates, &c. Oxford, 1809. 6s, 
— Anecdotes of Bo^vyer. 4to. I2J. 6d, — Hales's 
Analysis of Chronology, &c. 4 vols. 1830. w. 6d, 

(49)- 

The Genealogist up to January la^. At half price 
(53). 

First editions of Poems by Alfred Tennyson. 1841, 
1859, 1870, 1872. List sent. Want offers for the 
lot. C. J. Caswell, Homcastle. 

Offers requested for Works of Hogarth. Restored 
by Heath, explanations by Nicholls. Half-boimd 
red morocco, perfect condition. Address — W., lao^ 
Highgate Road, N. 

Carter's Drawings of Cathedrals, Exeter, Gloucester, 
Durham, S. Albans, Bath, Westminster. 1795 to 
18 19. 96 plates atlas folio ; fair condition ; half 
russia, binding broken. A complete set of these 
splendid plates b very rare, lliey are highly prized 
by antiquaries. 5/. is, (55). 

Shadows of the Clouds, by Zeta, 1847.— Primitix, 
Essavs and Poems on Various Subjects, b^ Connop 
Thirlwall, eleven years of age. Preface l]^ his Father. 
Portrait. 1809. — ^Hierologus. J. M. N«de. 2 vols. 
1846.— Goicdardini'sMaaums. 1845.— J. ^* Ronald, 
I A, Silver Street, Notting HilL 

Arms. Pair Dyak Shields, from Borneo. Lei^h 
four feet. Fine condition for Museum. Also Kris 
or dagger of Rajah Machus Prow, Lalamc;ue pirate. 
Price 2/. 9/. — Address, H. Allingham, BaUyshannon, 
Ireland. 
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flDiracIe plaice in ComwalL 

By the Rev. W. S. Lach-Sz\'rma. 

HE Passion-play at Ober-Ammeiigau 
has brought forward before the me- 
mory of the European public a class 
of representations which held an 
unportant part in the religious and intellectual 
life of the Middle Ages, but which in our 
younger days we were taught to regard as 
quite extinct. If so much interest is taken in 
foreign " Passion-plays," surely those of our 
own island ought to be of importance to Eng- 
lish antiquaries, and indeed, to all educat^ 
Englishmen. 

In no part of England did the Passion-play, 
or the Miracle-play, exercise so important an 
influence on the social and religious life of the 
people as in Cornwall. That influence ex- 
tended beyond the Middle Ages, and the 
MS. of Jordan's " Creacon" bears the date of 
161 1, and Carew speaks of these dramas as 
still existing in his days, /y., under Eliza- 
beth. Their literary importance and in- 
fluence may be best measured by the fact that 
some four-fifths of the literature of the extinct 
Cornish language consists in Miracle-plays, 
a statement which, perhaps, can hardly be 
made of any other European language. The 
songs of love and war, so common to the other 
Celtic nations, if they ever existed, are now 
extinct, with one exception, and that a most 
unworthy example. The national epic, "Mount 
Calvary," is a purely religious composition, of 
no great literary merits, but touching, from the 
sublimity of the subject and l^e simple 
pathos of its treatment. Beside this, all that 
we have of the meagre literature of the old 
Celtic population of Cornubia is a simple 
Folk-lore tale (of possible modem composi- 
tion), a few proverbs, a vocabulary, and a 
few small unpublished MSS. The mass of 
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the literature is dramatic; a curious fact, and, 
I think, unparalleled in the history of Etiropean 
literature. 

Most of the minor literatures of Europe are 
composed of songs. I would instance the 
Servian, the Ruthenian, and, I think I may 
add, the Gaelic Of the old Prussian, I believe 
only a Catechism remains — a dry relic of a 
dead tongue. Newspapers and local maga- 
zines, however, arc in the present day wonder- 
fully swelling Uie quantity, if not the quality, 
of the relics which will be handed down to 
posterity of the wanmg languages of Europe. 
Cornish never had a newspaper nor a maga- 
zine. The movement for newspapers and 
magazines, in declining languages, did not 
shine forth till nearly a century after Cornish 
was practically obsolete. A few enthusiasts 
seem to have tried to correspond in it, in the 
last century ; but a periodical literature it never 
knew. Its ballads, if they ever existed, have 
never been put to paper. The " Three Men's 
Songs'* linger in tradition, in the modem 
" Cornish Dialogue," but that also is of a 
semi-dramatic form. Indeed, almost the only 
compositions which the Cornish people seem 
to have thought worth writing down, or of 
which we have relics existing, were dramatic 
Perhaps a careful search over Welsh ^or sup- 
posed Welsh) MSS. in our great libranes may 
yet unbury some more relics of old^Comish, 
just as the very interesting drama of the 
"Beunans Meriasek" was discovered, in 1869, 
among the Hengwrt MSS., by Mr. Wynne. 
I can by no means believe that all the relics 
of written Cornish are exhausted, nor that the 
analysis of the language has been Anally com- 
pleted by Mr. Williams' valuable ** Lexicon 
Comu-Brittanicum ." 

The fact that the relics of Coroisfi literature 
now extant mainly consist of dramatic poetry 
is the more striking from the fact that no- 
where in England, or m Europe, perhaps, 
I may add, until the last ti;ro or three years, 
was the modem drama less patronised or 
encouraged than in Cornwall. This seeming 
revulsion of popular feeling is more apparent 
than real. The modem Comish people, until 
very lately (for there is a change going on 
in this point at present), objected to the 
modem secular drama from religious, or rather 
Methodist, scruples ; the ancient drama was 
almost purely religious, and under the direct 
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patronage of the Church in Mediaeval times. 
The very same feeling which repels the 
modem Comishman from the '* playhouse" 
attracted his ancestors to the Plin-au-guare, 
or amphitheatre, where the Miracle-plays 
were performed. 

The absence of war-songs is to be ac- 
counted for b^ the simple fact that the 
mediaeval Comishman, except in the century 
when Comwall earned its Royal sobriquet of 
** the back door to rebellion" — /.^., from the 
period of Edward IV., and the revolt of John 
de Vere, down to the religious insurrection of 
1549 — were never a warlike people. Even in 
those rebellions which gave so much trouble to 
the English Govemmentthey showed only how 
much annoyance, in the mediaeval or Tudor 
epoch, an armed crowd, excited by a simul- 
taneous desire to rise against authority, could 
give to their rulers. I need hardly re- 
mind the readers of The Antiquary that 
those were not the da^ of standing armies, 
or of arms of precision, when a host of 
armed " tinners " would be as nothing before 
a battalion of regular infantiy and a battery 
of artillery. A rising of a few thousand 
peasants was a serious matter, especially 
& they were well led and fairly armed. 
European history in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries is full of cases to the point. 
There may have been war-songs of the 
Cornish miners, but, if they existed, they have 
now disappeared, and were probably never 
put to paper. But I do not see any strong 
evidence that such songs ever existed. The 
war-songs of the mountaineers of the High- 
lands of Scotland, or of the hills of Servia or 
Montenegro, spring from a warlike race, to 
whom war and the chase were the main 
employments of a large section of the male 
population. The business of Comishmen, 
even in the most turbulent days of the 
county, was either mining, agriculture, or fish- 
ing. War was not their common avocation, 
though, when roused by real or fancied 
wrongs, with Celtic impulsiveness they fol- 
lowed their leaders to the battle field. Even 
in a remoter epoch, when the Comu-Britons 
fought with tlie West Saxons, I see no reason 
to assume that they had war-songs. Possibly 
we have no vestige of these war-songs of the 
Cornish people for the simple reason that 
they never existed, and not merely that they 



were never committed to paper, or that the 
MSS. containing them have been destroyed. 

Why, then, should they have had dramatic 
poetry? This springs naturally from the 
habits of the people. Miners are a gregarious 
race of men. A rich lode must, in any age 
(archaeological remains show that this was 
the case at a very early period), have attracted 
numbers of men and their families into close 
contact with one another. The discovery of 
a new mine probably drew a whole clan to 
the spot In their actual work miners are 
thrown into dose contact with their fellow- 
men. The surface which the metal covers is 
often small, the work b hard, the labourers 
must be numerous, and must have been more 
so in the mde mediaeval mines, when our 
modem labour-saving appliances were un- 
known. The hours of work are not long in 
modem times, and probably never were, for 
the miners' labour is severe, and relays of men, 
or " cores " as they are called, are required. 
Thus, though he lives in the country, or even 
on the desolate moor, the miner is half a 
townsman. He must always — when not 
a slave or a criminal condemned to the 
mines — have been allowed more leisure than 
the agricultural labourer. The question of 
amusement after hard, but not mentally- 
exhausting toil, must have presented itself 
to him and his directors, the mediaeval 
"parsons." In modem times "tea-meet- 
ings " and revivals, and various games occupy 
the miners* leisure — ^not unfrequently a village 
band, or getting up recitations and penny 
readings. The village band was possibly, in 
a rude fashion, a mediaeval institution, and 
we see it referred to frequently in the stage 
directions of the Cornish dramas. 

But what can people do who are not 
musical, or are not wanted in the band, are 
not literary (certainly the mediaeval Cornish 
miner was even less so than his modem 
descendant), and yet have plenty of leisure 
which they cannot occupy ? Our West-end 
drawing-rooms politely reply — in an elegant 
and civilised manner, in exactly the same 
way as the mediaeval Cornish " parson " and 
Cornish miner did some 400 or 500 years 
ago — "by getting up theatricals." Human 
nature, in its most civilised and its barbaric 
forms, has still something akin. 

The first thing to be considered was the 
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subject The spirit of the Middle Ages and 
the spirit of the Cornish people (ever religious 
in the emotional side of religion), pointed to 
a religious topic Untrammelled by prejudice 
they naturally turned to the sublimest of all 
topics — the Divine Story of Holy Writ, 
varied sometimes by mediaeval legends and 
traditions, or to the traditional records of 
their own coimtry, as we see in the "Beunan's 
Meriasek,** The plays were almost to a 
certainty written by clerics. Internal evidence 
seems to point to Glasney College, the 
monastic house at Penryn, as the dramaric 
college of the period, whence some of them 
issued. The actors were not difficult to find. 
The Comu- Briton has, by nature, many of the 
essentials of a good dramatic performer. 
Much vivacity and sensitiveness — a power of 
depicting passion, real or assumed; quick 
perception ; retentive memory. Possibly many 
a Cornish village could even now-a-days pro- 
duce the elements of a very (air corps drama- 
tiqtu^ who could, with a litde instruction, act 
tolerably, and with good taste. Real dramatic 
talent is not uncommon among the peasantry. 
In modem times it finds its expression m 
recitations, penny readings, local preachings ; 
in the Middle Ages it found its natural ex- 
pression in the drama. 

The construction of a theatre was no diffi- 
cult matter. The miner is a ready man with 
pick and shovel, and ground near the village 
was not dear. To throw up a circular bank, 
like a Roman amphitheatre, was no great 
undertaking for the leisure hours of a large 
body of hardy "tinners," even though it 
should be so firmly built as to last for cen- 
turies, like those at S. Just or Perran Pldn-au- 
guares. Possibly the tradition of the Roman 
amphitheatre gave the idea of the form — per- 
haps it was a mere accident I am inclined 
to the former view, as a perfect circle is not 
the most convenient form foi: a diamatic 
representation,s though it might be for a 
gladiatorial combat or the games of the 
arena. 

The scenery and dresses were probably of 
the most primitive description. To each 
drama was appended adiagram for the arrange- 
ment of the actors, the exact meaning of 
which is not easy to divine at the present 
da]f. Horses were brought on die sta^e, 
wtuch must, therefore, have been somethmg 



like the circus entertainment of modem 
times. 

As to the plays themselves, which are now 
extant, and which have been edited and 
translated for the public by Messrs. Norris 
and Stokes, it is difficult rightly to estimate 
their literary merits. I confess that, for my- 
self, neither with regard to the Scriptural 
.dramas which have been long known, nor the 
".Beunans Meriasek," should I be inclined to 
concede that they are devoid of literary merit 
The ordinary reader sees them under pecu- 
liarly un&vourable circumstances. Written 
in a dead, and, we may almost say, forgotten 
language; translated cautiously for philological 
purposes in as literal a form as practicable, 
they are put in a most imfair light, from a 
literary pomt of view. Supposing an English- 
man, unacquainted with German, had read 
the great German writers only in a bald 
literal translation, how could he fairly esti- 
mate their many beauties ? Or, to put the 
matter in a more familiar light, what is the 
estimate worth of a person imacquainted 
with Greek, who reads Sophocles or Euri- 
pides in a close school translation? As 
IS said, in literal translations you often 
miss the most striking beauties of the ori- 
ginals. Even a very slight knowledge of 
Comish gives me a more favourable view of 
their style and power than the translation 
would convey. Perhaps we shall never get 
them properly estimated until some educated 
Welsh student of poetry, who, by a littie 
study having mastered the differences of the 
Comish from his own language, shall give a 
critique of these ancient writmgs in a deiul 
Celtic tongue, from a literary, and not a purely 
philologicd or antiquarian, standpoint. Tlie 
work is well worth the labour of an intelligent 
Celtic scholar capable of undertaking it A 
poetical retranslation, in verse, of the more 
striking passages, is highly desirable. It is a 
pity that the literature of an ancient and 
extinct European language should be need- 
lessly depreciated for want of a scholar 
capable of approaching it with a poetic 
spirit 

Taking the few relics we have of the old 
Comish dramas, the most striking is the 
recently-discovered " Beunans Meriasek,'' on 
which I may refer my readers in a Paper 
recently published by the Briti^ Archaeo- 

R a 
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logical Association. It is a striking drama, 
and, being on a local subject, is of more than 
mere philological interest There are many 
passages in it of, I should say, true elo- 
quence, and the plot is not without artistic 
skilL It seems to me, however, that it is an 
amalgamation of two distinct dramas — the 
" Life of S. Meriasek," of Camborne, and the 
"Legend of Constantine." The two plots have 
nothmg really to do with each other; are 
heterogeneous in chronology, in design, and 
even in structure. The " Legend of Constan- 
tine" has in it a good deal of rough comedy, 
quite dissimilar from the grave, though not 
necessarily tragic, character of the " Life of S. 
Meriasek." The two are found in the same 
MS., indeed, and may have been even per- 
formed together, but they strike me as 
originally distinct. 

TTie only otlier play not of a strictly Scrip- 
tural character (which, therefore, is open to 
fair criticism in an essay like this) b the 
" Death of Pilate," which, also, we find bound 
up in the drama, or radier dramas, of the 
" Resurrection" and "Ascension," with which 
it manifestly has nothing to do. Its heading 
shows it is not really a part of the Resurrec- 
tion play, for it has this Latin heading, " Hie 
ludit Tiberius Caesar et incipit morte Pilati 
et dicit Tiberius Caesar." The Latin is 
rather defective. Tiberius is represented as 
sick, and sends to our Lord to be healed. 
S. Veronica tells the story of the Crucifixion, 
and heals the emperor miraculously. Indig- 
nant, as mediae^ tradition relates that he 
was, at the story, he sends for Pilate, who is 
brought as a prisoner before him. ^ Here an 
unexpected scene occurs. Tiberius greets 
Pilate in a most affectionate manner : — 

A Pylat welcome os fest 
Rak me a'tb car deo yn test 
Pan 3rth welaf. 

"O Pilate, thou art most welcome" (the 
English word adopted), "for I love thee, 
God witnessing, when I see thee." When 
Pilate leaves, die emperor exclaims,^ with 
indignation, "Tiberius has been bewitched 
by Pilate's wearing the cloth of our Lord." 
He sends for him a^ain and compels him, 
with difficulty, to strip off this garment (an 
occasion possibly of some dramatic sensation). 
Instandy Tiberius tiuns furiously against him 
once more. Pilate is condemnod to im- 



prisonment and torture, but eludes his tor- 
mentors by committing suicide — not by 
throwing himself from a diff, as in the Swiss 
legend of " Pilatus," but by stabbing himself in 
prison. A difficulty arises about the disposal 
of the body. It is twice buried, but the 
earth casts it up. It is then thrown into the 
Tiber, in a box of iron (" Yn irok a hom^ yn 
Tyberyn dour par doun'*). But the water 
becomes poisoned. A traveller comes on 
the stage, who washes his hands, and then 
falls back dead. A plague bursts out The 
corpse has to be dredged for, and taken up. 
It is then placed on a boat, and suffered to 
drift upon the sea. The boat strikes a rock, 
and, amidst a storm, the demons carry it off 
in triumph. A chorus of evil spirits forms 
the dmotument of a scene which must have 
united the horrible with the grotesque. 
There is a quaint power and dramatic 
interest in many parts of the dn^ma. 

Such is the only Cornish play, beside the 
" Beunans Meriasek," not on a Scriptural sub- 
ject. Perhaps, on a future occasion, I may 
have an opportunity of saying a few words 
on the old Cornish Passion-play. 

W. S. Lach-Szyrma. 




(Tfu substance of a Lecture delivered by Edmund B, 
Ferreyy Esq.^ F,RJ.B,A., before the St. Pouts 
EccUsiological Society,) 

PART I. 

|HE subject of Old St Paul's may 
perhaps be considered rather trite, 
as the able work by the late Mr. 
William Longman, " The Three 
Cathedrals dedicated to St Paul m London" 
enters into it most fully, and other writers 
have essayed the theme. But I feel diat the 
subject is appropriate for a lecture delivered 
before this Society, holding its meetings 
scarcely a stone's throw from the site of the 
past and present great Cathedrals. 

The prmcipal authorities on the history of 
Old St Paul's are Stow and Du^dale. As 
to illustrations, Mr. Crace*s most mteresting 
collection of Old London views (lately pur- 
chased by die British Museum) gives several 
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engravings much earlier than those by Hollar. 
There is, for example, one of the time of 
Edward VI., and another executed about the 
middle of the sixteenth century by Van de 
Wyngarde. They all vary to an extraordinary 
degree, and must be inaccurate to some ex- 
tent, as in many of the views the nave and 
choir are shown with a far less number of 
bays than we know they possessed, and so 
the proportions of the building cannot be 
true. The Pepysian collection, at Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, has a variety of views of 
Old St Paul's in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. Then at All Souls* Collegfc, 
Oxford, are some geometrical drawings, by 
Inigo Jones, of parts of the mediaeval cathe- 
dral, and also, as is well-known, the geome- 
trical drawings of the same by Wren. These 
differ more or less. There are also many 
and puzzling discrepancies in Hollar's plates ; 
but notwithstanding this, we ought to look 
on Hollar as the avant-courier of Carter and 
Britton ; for without him we should have fared 
ill as regards the representation of the archi- 
tecture of the seventeenth century. 

The views by Hollar may be seen in 
Dugdale's book. In the Saturday Rnnew^ a 
few years since, a writer well remarked — 
"The artists of Hollar's days were unable 
or unwilling to master or reproduce the 
details of Mediaeval Architecture ; and con- 
sequently his plates, judged by the modem 
stxmdard, are audacious examples of pictorial 
inaccuracy. Still they are particular enough 
to give his clue to the architect who should 
set to work to re-create Old St. Paul's by 
modem lights." The same writer proceeded to 
speak of my ** unravelling" Old St. Paul's, a 
happy term for the complicated process. 
Again, Mr. Charles Eastlake, in J¥asef^s 
Magazine, 1873, remarks, " Even those parts 
which had been allowed to remain in their 
original condition were drawn with an igno- 
rant hand. If we take, for instance, the 
interior view of the choir, and examine the 
cuspings of the triforium arcades, or the 
tracery of the east window, we shall see at a 
glance that Hollar could have understood 
neither the one nor the other." 

The history of a building is inseparably 
connected with its architecture. Professor 
Willis has admirably sho\^'n how the two are 
to be read and studied together. I will 



therefore briefly glance across the history of 
Old St Paul's, drawing a parallel here ami 
there between it and other buildings of like 
character. 

During the time of Bishop Mellitus, a.d. 
603, the first Cathedral was built by Ethel- 
bert. King of Kent, on the site of a Temple 
of Diana. This was destroyed in William 
the Conqueror's reign, though there may have 
been more than one Saxon stmcture, as such 
were easily damaged. In 1083 Bishop 
Maurice began, in Dugdale's words, "the 
foundations of a most magnificent pile — 
namely, all the body, of the Church with the 
north and south cross aisles. So stately and 
beautiful was it that it was worthily numbered 
among the most famous buildings, the ^EUilt 
or undercroft being of such extent, and the 
upper structure so large, that it was sufficient 
to contain a vast number of people." 

The nave of Old St Paul's was somewhat 
like the grand Norman naves now existing at 
Ely, Peterborough, and Norwich, where the 
triforium is almost as wide as the nave 
arches under it, as we commonly find in early 
buildings in England. But on the Continent, 
af^er the Romanesque period, the triforium 
never became a leading feature. I have little 
doubt the plan then consisted of nave and 
aisles, transepts, a short constmctional choir 
with apse — the choir proper being principally 
under the tower — and a presbytery and sanc- 
tuary east of the same. There was also most 
probably a flat ceiling, as at Peterborough 
Cathedral originally, and still at Walthun 
Abbey. 

The succeedmg Bishop, Richard de Bel- 
meis (about a.d. iioo), is said to have spent 
on the fabric much out of his private means, 
but Dugdale does not particularise what 
portion of the work he executed. The vault- 
mg to the nave was probably of wood, and 
carried out at a later date (Le, about 1256), 
when the flying buttresses were added, and 
the clerestory windows renewed, as shown 
in a painting of the time of James I., in the 
possession of the Society of Antiquaries at 
Burlington House. 

In 1 135, the first year of King Stephen's 
reign, the Cathedral was greatly damaged by 
fire. 

In 1221 Dugdale says, " I now retum to 
the fabric, but principally the east part, the 
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body of the church with the cross aisles being 
perfected long before, as is evident from the 
undercroft whereon it stood." In this year the 
Early English steeple seems to have been 
finished. The Norman transepts, however, were 
not entirely pulled down, but cased, though 
not so completely as at Winchester Cathedral, 
where the Perpendicular arches encompass the 
Norman of the nave. The spire, according 
to Wren's calculation, was fifty feet higher 
than that at Salisbury. Stow and Dugdale 
make it out even higher still. The table of 
the principal dimensions^ of the Cathedral^ 
said by Dugdale to have been inscribed on 
a tablet hungup the church in 131 2, do not 
seem accurate, as I shall show further on. 

A great rise of twelve steps led up to 
the choir, and six steps further eastward led 
up into the processional path. These were 
necessitated, no doubt, by the existence of 
the Norman crypt, which probably was never 
destroyed, though the building above it was 
rebuilt in the thirteenth century. 

In 1240 the choir was completed, Roger 
Niger being Bishop. His name, as also that 
of Bishop Maurice, ought to be identified 
with the Cathedral of which they were so 
great benefactors. But one does not find 
that either of these good prelates are spoken 
of as actual architects^ like William of Wyke- 
ham. 

The stalls were probably commenced soon 
after 1236. In 1256 the church was enlarged 
by the whole length of St, Faith's Church, 
which consisted of eight bays. The latter 
formerly stood above ground. Its ufidercroft 
became the new St Faith's Church. Dugdale 
gives no date for the latter; but, judging from 
the views of the architecture, I should imagine 
it to have been thirteenth century work, of a 
rather earlier period than the choir. 

St Faith's was a parish church, distinct 
from the Cathedral, with separate entrances. 
The Jesus Cliapel was aGuild* chapelscreened 
off at the east end, occupying four bays, but 
of the same design as the rest of the under- 
croft The plan was not imusual, a line of 
piers running down the centre ; and the per- 
spective peeps through must have been very 
charming. About the year 1283 there were in 
it numerous pictures, images, exquisite shrines, 

♦ This Guild was dissolved in 1551, and the Chapel 
laid open to the Church. 



and a chancel screen with the Holy Rood 
and its appropriate figures (surmounted 
probably by a small organ), besides ornate 
chantry chapels and elaborate tombs. The 
shrine of St Erkenwald, a Saxon Bishop, 
behind the high altar was very beautiful ; it is 
represented by Hollar. This prelate was 
looked upon almost as a second patron saint^ 
and his anniversary was celebrated by solemn 
processions and services. Miracles were re- 
ported to have been worked at his shrine. In 
the year 13 12, according to Dugdale's glowing 
description, the cathedral must have been 
magnificent with '^ glorious jewels, massy 
plate, rare and costly MSS., sumptuous 
shrines, rich vestments, magnificent suits of 
hangings and other ornaments," — some of 
which, by-the-way, ultimately found their way 
to some Spanish Cathedrals. But in respect 
of royal tombs, except those of the Saxon 
kings. Old St Paul's could not have borne 
comparison with Westminster Abbey. 

In 1332 the foundations of the Chapter- 
house were probably commenced, as the 
architectural evidence shows that the actual 
stnicture must be dated some forty years later. 
The Chapter-house was only forty feet in span, 
and therefore smaller than those at West- 
minster Abbey and Lincoln, which are nearly 
sixty feet in diameter. Beneath the Chap- 
ter-house was an undercroft with four isolated 
piers, vaulted probably in a way very similar 
to the undercroft of the Chapter-house, in 
Wells Cathedral. The cloisters were double- 
storied, with a cross walk from east to west, 
leading firom the Chapter-house to the south 
transept The two-storied cloister was a 
rarity, though the remains of that at St 
Stephen's, Westminster, are still to be seen 
according to Mr. G. H. Birch. According 
to the Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, there 
were formerly two-storied cloisters at Belvoir 
Priory, Leicestershire, an early building ; and 
abroad I could instance the two-storied clois- 
ters attached to Burgos ) Cathedral, Spain, 
which I have seen and admired, the upper 
one richly decorated, the lower plain and now 
neglected. From the architectural treatment 
of the upper cloister at Old St Paul's I 
should imagine it was glazed, as was not un- 
common with the later cloister walks. The 
position of the Chapter-house in the centre 
of the cloisters was, I believe, imique^ but it 
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did not stand on such a site as could be 
deemed pleasing. The excavations recendy 
made under Mr. Penrose's direction have 
laid bare many of the interesting remains 
on this spot 

In 1444 the lead-covered spire was struck 
by lightning, and also injured by fire. In 
the reign of Edward VI., to quote Dean Mil- 
man's eloquent words, appeared the Edict of 
the Counal : 

which commanded the destmctioii of images in 
cfamdies, forbade processioiis, and ordained the dis* 
continoance of all customs held to be superstitious. 
The images were polled down — next, b^ one remorse-, 
less and sweeping act all obits and chantnes were swept 

away ^1 the private masses died awav In 

silence, the names of the founders disappeared trom 
the walls. The chapels ud shrines remained mute 
and unfrequented, and the souls of the provident and 
munificent foutders were left to the unpropitiated 
justice, as it was thought bv many, or unbought mercy 
of the Great Judge. Whether any soul fared the 
wone our colder age may doubt, but it was doubtless 
a galling wound to the kindred and friends of these 
men. 

It was then that the spoliation of the im- 
mense treasures of St. Paul's took place. It 
is rather remarkable that the great and long- 
prevailing period of the Perpendicular style 
was scarcely represented in this Cathedral 
except in tombs. In 1561 the spire was 
totally destroyed, as also were the roofs. The 
Utter were restored, and their pitch probably 
heightened about this time. Nothing was 
done to the spire, though some futUe at- 
tempts were made to raise funds for its re- 
construction. 

In 1633 was built Inigo Jones's celebrated 
portico, intended to be the first instalment 
of an entirely new church. 

In Charles II.'s reign. Wren was consulted 
about the repairs of the dilapidated fabric. 
His ideas upon the subject are exhibited in 
his drawings preserved in the Library of All 
Saints' College, Oxford. Dugdale does not 
say whether the Italianizing of the nave and 
transepts was effected by Inigo Jones or by 
Wren ; but fortimately the Gothic character (rf 
the choir was not touched by either the one 
or the other. About 1642 St Paul's Cross 
was , pulled down. In the reign of Charles 
II. every one knows how the cathedral was 
desecrated. From 1663 to 1666 extensive 
repairs by Wren were made in its fabric. 
After the great fire sundry attempts at its re- 



storation were made, but these were aban- 
doned eventually. In 1675 the new cathe- 
dral was really b^;un, much time having 
been spent in the intervening years in con- 
sidering various alternative designs. 

Old St. Paul's, like Westminster Abbey, 
Wells, and St David's, had the great advantage 
of a number of interesting subsidiary build- 
ings grouped around it 

The bell-tower at the east end of the 
churchyard is first mentioned in Henry I.'s 
reign, but the exact date of its erection is 
not stated by any of the authorities. It 
possessed a lead-covered spire, and four im- 
mense bells. Such detached campaniles were 
not imusual in mediaeval times — one attached 
to Chichester Cathedral still exists, and that 
at Salisbury was pulled down about a century 
ago. There were many advantages in the 
position of such towers, and they must have 
added much to the picturesqueness of the 
siuTOimdings of the cathednd, while they 
left the central tower free to form that beau- 
tiful and effective feature of a lantern. 

*' Paul's Cross" is first mentioned in 1259, 
but it probiU)ly existed before that date. The 
sermons delivered firom it, as we all know, 
were celebrated in history. There are in 
England very few ancient examples of external 
pulpits attached to churches, though there is 
one in the comer of the west entrance court 
at Magdalen College Chapel, Oxford, and a 
modem example has been recendy added to 
the new parish church at WhitechapeL 

The chamel was a chapel on the north 
side of the diurchyard, and over a vault, as 
was very usual in the Middle Ages. The 
Chapel of Canon Walter Sherrington, Chan- 
cellor to the Duchy of Lancaster, was com« 
menced in the reign of Henry VI. It was 
pulled down imder Edward VI. at the dis- 
solution of the chantries. It was placed near 
the north door of the CathedraL 

Pardon-Church-Haugh, on the north side of 
St Paul's, was a chapel surrounded by a 
large and handsome cloister, where, says 
Dugdale," many eminent persons were buried, 
whose monuments, in number and curious 
> workmanship, passed all others that were in 
the Cathedral itself." This cloister was, 
no doubt, in principle, much like that of the 
Campo Santa at Pisa; and it will be recollec- 
ted that the erection of a similar structure has 
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been proposed by Dean Stanley in proximity 
to Westminster Abbey. The Dance of Death 
was portrayed on the walls, that curious and 
not unusual mediaeval representation, where 
the Angel of Death attacks persons of all 
ages and sexes, in every state of life, and 
under every possible condition. 

Over the east wall of this cloister (as at 
Wells and other Cathedral cloisters still 
existing) was a fine library, also built by 
Sherrington. 

Not one of these buildings which I have 
described remained in Holla?s time, except 
the Chapter-house and Cloisters and Paul's 
Cross. Consequently no illustrations of them 
are known to exist. 

St. Gregory's Church, which stood on the 
south side of the Cathedral towards the west 
end of the nave, was of early foundation, but 
was afterwards rebuilt It was in immediate 
c6ntiguity with St. PauJ's, and there are many 
other instances of parish churches closely 
attached to cathedrals. This structure was 
pulled down in 1645, being thought a blemish 
to the Cathedral. 

Old St, Paul's was surrounded by a wall, 
built in the time of Henry I., with six gate- 
houses in it. The Bishop's Palace stood at 
the north-west comer of the churchyard. 

(Tbhe cotUinu€d) 
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Ceilina of tbe Xibratn? at 
£UcItUna IbalU DorfoID. 

ILICKLING HALL, near Aylsham, 
is one of the most interesting 
examples of the domestic architec- 
ture of the Elizabethan or Jacobean 
period to be met with in Norfolk. It is a 
large quadrangular edifice, with two open 
courts in the centre, and a square turret at 
each angle of the building, surmounted by a 
vane. The mansion contains numerous 
family portraits; there are also statues of 
Queen Anne Boleyn and Queen Elizabeth, 
and some fine specimens of ancient tapestry 
adorn the walls. But the great glory of 
the place is its library of upwards of 10,000 
volumes. This splendid apartment is noted 
for its remarkable ceiling, a description 




of which, by the late Rev. James Bulwer, 
Rector of Hunworth, Norfolk, was read 
before the members of the Archaeological 
Institution, on the occasion of their visit to 
the Hall in 1859; the following is its sab- 
stance :— 

The ceiling was executed, not as at present by 
stamps, but by the patula, — f.^., modell^ by a 
gentleman lying flat on his bock. With the excep- 
tion of the repetition of the coats of arms the com- 
partments are all different Shortly after the intro- 
duction of printing, the illustration of a &ct or a senti- 
ment connected with some stud^, person, or family, 
became extremely pooular. This species of illustra- 
tion was eagerly caugnt up by the Italians under tbe 
name of '* Imprese " assumed by the Colonna Ursini, 
Fran^pani, and all other great families of Italy at 
that time. It took also the form of emblems, &c.,*&c. 
These were proverbs, pithy sayings, or appropriate 
dicta, illustrated by representations — something like 
the Rebus of the medieval period or the Imprese 
above mentioned, and illustrating not personal dis- 
tinctions, but short pithy truths. These afterwards 
were collected and pubUshed. Every bibliomaniac 
knows the famous work of Alciatus, and from that 
old Jesuit to the Puritan Quarles. From the so(t 
sentimental of the " Emblemata Amoris" to " Illus- 
trations of Honours and Arms," books of emblems 
abound. Their disuse, alas ! is to be attributed not 
to the want of power of illustration but to the decay 
of pure classic studies. No language but those of 
classic antiquity could adequately express in such 
short terse terms the apt and vivid thought it was 
meant to convev; and as the mastery of these tongues 
became the exclusive property of the learned, and not 
the accomplishment of everv man of gentle rank, the 
emblems and their mottoes have fallen into disuse. 

At no time, however, have they been so common 
as in the days of that Queen who was herself a ripe 
and elegant scholar, and in no form do we see them in 
such perfection as in the decorations of the houses of 
Elizabeth and her learned successor. The BlickUng 
ceiling contains a rich collection of these emblems, and 
the name of Blickling conveys a multitude of associa- 
tions to the architect and antiauary : were it only for 
the fact that its roof shelters the splendid library of 
Maittaire, it must be of a deep interest to every scholar. 

It will be highly interesting to describe each com- 
partment. 

1. The 1st is the ordinary emblem of learning, 
" Doctrina" with the sun in her right hand under a 
shower of gold. , • 

2. The 2nd is a hand guiding a lion by a thread, 
with the motto "Dies et Ingenium,*' suggesting that 
time and ingenuity will conquer the greatest difficul- 
ties. 

3. The next is Cupid, his eyes bandaged, bow and 
quiver on the ground, carrying the Pillars of Hercules, 
and " Major rlercule," greater than Herculesy exem- 
plifying the power of love over brute force. 

4. The next an armed female, leading a warrior. 
The inscription is abbreviated, but illustrates the say- 
ing " Virtus tutissima comes." Virtue or valour is tbe 
safest companion. 
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5. The next is a figure half man half fish sitting on 
a panther with the inscription " Dolus" or craft The 
mennan is genendly an emblem of double dealing, and 
the panther of craft or cruelty. 

6. The next b one of the five senses, ** Tactus," 
or Feeling. 

7. The next is a heart with three arrows flyiiu? to- 
wards it, one inscribed " /Erumnse," the 2nd *'Cttpi- 
dinis," the 3rd "Mortis." Over are the words "In 
>*os hie valet." Against you this prevails : showing 
that all mortal hearts are obnoxioi& to the shafts of 
care, love, and death. 

8. The next is more difficult of interpretation. A 
female holding a book in her right hand, and what 
appears to be a rale in the other, and the inscription 
is *' Cttique et nemini," to all and to none. Probably 
it is meant to represent public justice, and the inscrip- 
tion is best translated m the words of the motto of 
one of our newspapers, " Open to all, influenced by 
none." Not a bad exemplification of what equity 
ought to be. 

9. The next is Prometheus chained to a rock, a 
vulture gnawing his entrails Jupiter with his thunder- 
bolt stamiing by. Inscription "Divina Misericordia." 
Divine mercy. The myth of Prometheus points to 
the danger and punishment of those who venture to 
pry too far into things above them ; hence the use of 
the word mercy, when the whole tale speaks rather of 
cmel punishment ; it is mercy that we do not know 
many tilings, particularly those of futurity. 

la The next shows a pilgrim with staif and beads, 
his broad hat drawn over a mask, the motto is " Per- 
sonam non Animum." Person and a mask. The 
emblem probably refers to a Latin proverb, *' Personam 
vult quam faciem," and satirizes the outward show of 
religion, where the heart has no concern in anything 
holy. 

II. The next is the emblem of taste, "Gustns," 
illustrated by a female figure holding a cup ; her lap is 
full of fruits, and behind is a lion with his paw on the 
skull of some animal. 

II. The next is a trophy of agricultural implements, 
" Adhuc mea messis in berbi est" At present my 
harvest is in the blade. Ilie Scotch proverb, ** I bide 
my time." 

15. The next ** Amicitise Effigies." The image of 
friendship. From the head issue ** Hiems, yEstas," 
summer aiKl winter. From the bosom, *' Procul, 

Ftropc^'far and near. Round the skirt of the dress, 
•Mors, Vita." death and life. The features of a 
fervent friendship. ^ 

14. The next is not so intelligible. An imperial 
crown between two obelisks, round each of which a 
serpent is entwined ; these seem to be darting at the 
crown. The motto *' Kegum majestatem non immi- 
nuendam,** probably meaning that the majesty of 
sovereigns is not to be injured in the least by the 
venom of envious slanderers. 
1$. The next motto is wanting. 

16. The next a female smelling a flower ; behind a 
hound hunting by the scent. The motto "Odor," 
smelling. 

17. The next, the myth of Vulcan cleaving the head 
of Jupiter, and Minerva springing forth. Motto, 
" Omnis a Deo sapientia." All wisdom b from God. 

i8. The next, a book borne by a pair of wings. 



The motto, "Vindicta Divina," Divine vengeance, 
alludii^probably to the flying ix>n of Esdd^ 

19. The next, the sun with two torches held up to 
it. Motto, "£o magis caligat." The darker it be« 
comes by it. 

20. The next is a fox seizing a fowl. Motto, " Inno- 
centia injnriis maxime obnoxia." Innocence is the 
most liable to injuries. 

21 . Then another of the senses, a female by the side 
of a man i>Iaving the lute ; she is holding the music 
book ; behind is a man playing on some mstrament, 
and a stag attentively listening. This is inteiKied to 
represent an old popular idea, that deer might be 
attracted by musical sounds, and thus ensnared or 
slain. The motto, *' Auditus," hearing. 

22. The next illustrates ^ popular idea : it is a rhi- 
noceros with the motto " Non rnvkta Rego.** I reign 
not unconquerable. The notion was that the rhi- 
noceros conquered all beasts, even the elephant; 
that it destroyed this animal by runnii^ under it, and 
ripping up its body with the formidable horn on its 
nose, but that the fiiU of the dying elephant crushed the 
rhinoceros in its triumph, and they both perished 
together. 

2^ The next is a crown on a stem of wormwood, 
motto " Tyranni morbus suspicio." The disease of 
a tyrant is suspicion. On each side are the letters 
H. and £. or C. Does thU aUnde to Henry VIII. ? 

24. The next bears the motto " Polchritudo Fe- 
mina, " female beauty. Emblem, a female with a mirror 
in one hand, and a dart in the other, sitting on a basi- 
lisk, a fabulous animal, supposed to have the power 
of destroving by merely looking at its victim. 

25. Tne next shows two ships at sea, one dismasted 
by a tempest ; in front is a crowned figure sacrificing, 
with the motto '* Deus ultimum refugium." God is the 
last re^gc. It needs iu> explanatioQ. 

26. llie last is a female figure holding a mirror, on 
one side a man diooting at a bird with a cross bow. 
** Visus" or sight 

Mr. Bulwer doses the lecture from which 
we have condensed the foregoing description 
by saying : — " I have now endeavoured to 
explain these very curious and interesting 
emblems, and I fully hold that they show the 
feeling and education of our forefathers, and 
give a double charm to the rich and elaborate 
architecture of the period, and especially to 
the magnificent gallery of Blickling HalL'' 



fl>arlovoe'0 Momen. 

|HAT wonderful, genius-stirring time, 
the days of " (kKxi Queen Bess," 
when the mind of man shook off 
the swaddling clothes of child- 
hood in which it had long been wrapt, and 
joyously carolled forth its fidl deUgfat, pro- 
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duced few mightier souls than that of Christo- 
pher Marlowe. But the depths of his genius 
were gloomy. Upon the emotions of his 
grand, but passionate and untutored mind, 
no humanising spirit had breathed. The 
ideal, with him, was fierce and terrible. His 
was a genius which fed relentiessly upon it- 
self. There was none of the stately super- 
human tragic grandeur, or the lovable, frolic- 
some life of Shakspeare ; neither was there 
the quaint, sceptical, quidnunc style of Ben 
Jonson about the creations of his fancy. 
Tamburlaine^ Dr. Faustus^ The yew of 
Malta, The Massacre at Paris, and Dido, 
Queen of Carthage, are majestic, but not 
human. The miserable vices of men are too 
often magnified until their grim gigantic 
shadows command our awe rather than our 
detestation. About the passion of the 
characters of his plays and poems there is a 
cold, bloodthirsty frenzy; and about their 
love a merely animal warmth which tells 
pathetically of the barren heart of their 
creator, untouched by domestic joys, un- 
hallowed by domestic sorrows. 

In that beautiful lyric "The Passionate 
Shepherd to his Love," he reveals the void 
of his great heart, the longing after real, pure 
human love. 

Come live with me and be my love, 
And we wiU all the pleasures prove 
That vallies, groves, hills, and field^s. 
Woods or steepie mountain yeeld^. 
• # • • * 

And I wiU make thee beds of roses. 
And a thousand fragrant poesies ; 
A cap'of flowers and a kirtle, 
Imbroydered all with leaves of mirtle. 

' A gowne made of the finest wooll, 

* Which from our pretty lambes we pull ; 

Fa^ lined slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold. 

There is a natural tenderness in that. But 

if " The Nymph's Reply to the Shepherd" 

be his — as, judging by internal evidence, I 

should deem it to be, — the old unbelief creeps 

in : — 

The flowers doc fade and wanton fieldes, 
To wayward winter reckoning yealdes ; 
A honny ton^e, a hart of gall. 
Is fancies spnng, but sorrows fall. 

Thy gownes, thy shooes, thy beds of roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy poesies, 
Soone breake, soone wither, soone forgotten. 
In foUie ripe, in reason rotten. 



But could youth last, and love still breede, 
Had joys no date, nor age no neede. 
Then these delights my mind might move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 

A brief consideration of the female charac- 
ters of Marlowe's plays may help to a better 
appreciation of the peculiarities of a genius 
which lieeded only the steadying, guiding in- 
fluence of the love of a good woman to have 
shone in that splendid Elizabethan firma- 
ment with a lustre as great as Shakspeare's. 
It lacked that love, and the ''poet's mind" 
wasted itself among the " shallow wit" of loif 
inns; and from revels with the worst of 
woman-kind, Marlowe would rush away to 
draw exaggerated pictiu-es of women intended 
to be virtuous, who spoke, from without them- 
selves, the passionate utterances of the 
prompter. 

In the " Tragical History of Dr. Faustus" 
the lack of the reverence of ideal woman- 
hood is particularly apparent Without the 
Marguerite, whom Goethe placed in the won- 
drous structiure which he built upon the old 
tradition, Marlowe's Faust is a mere unveil- 
ing of the baser passions of humanity, up to 
the grand burst of remorse and penitence at 
its close. The Faust of Goethe struggles 
against the thraldom of the Evil One when 
the enslaver Lov6 grasps his heart. The 
Faustus of Marlowe merely asks, as part of 
the programme for which he had bound him- 
self, body and soul, to the devil, — 

Let me have a wife. 
The fairest maid in Germany, 
For I am wanton and lascivious ; 

and is content with the promise of Mephis- 
topheles, — 

I'll cull thee out the fairest courtesans. 

The Jew of Malta is as imtrue and exag- 
gerated a character as Shylock is real but 
extreme. Abigail, the daughter of Barabas, 
is a mere puppet, moving only according to 
stage directions, while Jessica is as genuine a 
little woman as ever existed in poet's fancy 
or in the real world. It is so much more 
natural that Jessica, who mourns, 

Alack, what heinous sin it is in me 
To be ashamed to be my father's child ! 
But though I am a daughter to his blood, 
I am not to his manners, 

should apostrophize Lorenzo — 

If thou keep promise I shall end this strife, 
Become a Christian, and thy loving wife, 
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than that Abigail, pledged to Don Mathias, 
should palter and coquette with Lodowick 
at her father's conunand ; enter a nunnery as a 
novice, with £sdse professions on her tongue, 
merely to restore her father's gold which was 
secreted in the house ; and tiben, when diat 
relentless fiend had slain both her lovers, 
desire, without any period of reflection, to 
take the veil in what she had been accus- 
tomed to consider a mere brothel. Abigail 
was not worthy to be a Jew*s daughter. 
There was in her none of the ^;rand pnde of 
lace and sublimity of fiuth which make Re- 
becca, the daughter of Isaac of York, one of 
the finest of Scott's conceptions; neither was 
there the woman's heart of Jessica, which 
found room for filial love while refusing 
obedience to what the pure soul knew was 
wrong. 

" Such hannony is ia immortal souls." 

Marlowe's women had no souls. His 
female acquaintances were onion and garlic- 
reeking hostesses, and painted, rank, and 
gaudy courtesans, so that he had no chance 
of realising the grandeur of the ''pure, 
womanly." 

Queen Dido, one of his happiest creations, 
is inconsistent, and Zenocrate, though be- 
trothed to another, falls, without murmur and 
gratefully, into the position of concubine to 
the shepherd-conqueror Tamburlaine (the 
Timur of history^. 

Marlowe puts mto the mouth of Tambur- 
laine the following address, in which the fire 
is kindled by live coals off the altar of 
poesy: — 

Zenocrat^, lovelier than the love of Jove, 
Brighter than is the silver Rhodop^, 
Fairer than whitest snov/ on Sc3rthian hills, 
A hundred Tartars shall attend on thee, 
Mounted on steeds swifter than Pegasus ; 
Thy garments shall be made of Median silk. 
Enchased with precious jewels of mine own. 
More rich and valurous than Zcnocrat^'s ; 
With milk-white harts, upon an ivory sled. 
Thou shalt be drawn amidst the frozen pools. 
And scale the icy mountains' lofty tops. 
Which, with thy beauty, will be soon resolved. 
My martial prizes, with five hundred men 
W on on the fifty-headed Wolga's wa\-es, 
Shall we all offer to Zenocrate, 
And then m3rself to fiur Zenocral^ — 

but spoils it all by making Tamburlaine ex- 
plain to one of his officers — 

Women must be flattered. 



Poor Marlowe judged all the world by the 
Doll Teaisheets, with whom he associated at 
the " Mermaid" 

In that character of Zenocrate, notwith- 
standing some flashes of pathos, there is a 
selfishness which revolts. No pity has Zeno- 
crate for Zabina, the Empress of the Tiu-ks, 
whose husband Tamburkune has confined in 
a cage, but hands her over to her maid to be 
treated as a slave, and the maid threatens to 
have her whipt stark naked. And, amid 
scenes of horrible carnage, Zenocrate can 
still address her ravisher, — 

Honour still wait on happy Tamburiaine, 

The woful sight of Bajazet and Zabina, 
who have killed themselves in delirium, arouses 
only a secondary sort of pity in her breast ; 
and in her prayer to Mahomet thoughts of 
self creep in,— 

And pardon me that was not moved with ruth. 
To see them live so long in misery ! 
Ah, what may chance to thee, Zenocrati ? 

About the only touch of real feeling is 
when she mourns that her own native land is 
being desolated by Tamburlaine, and that by 
his orders-^ 

The heavenly virgins and unspotted maids, 
(Whose looks might make the angry God of Arms 
To break his sword, and mildly treat of love) — 

have been cruelly speared to death. Yet she 
soon welcomes the bloody Tamburlaine. 

Olympia, the captain's wife, in the second 
part of Tamburiaine^ is a much finer concep- 
tion. In that character Marlowe for once 
does justice to the virtue and heroism which 
belong to the female mind. We have 
nothing but admiration and pity for the 
woman, who, when her husband is slain, kills 
her young sons to prevent them falling into 
the hands of the Mongol conqueror, and dis- 
sembles before her captor only that she may 
procure her own death. 

Of the historical women of Marlowe^s 
plays — Queen Isabella, the guilty consort of 
Edward II., and the terrible Catharine de 
Medici — let it suffice to say that they are 
splendidly conceived and executed. But 
they are unlovely women, revolting in their 
cruelty, falsehood, and hate. 

No more gorgeous description of feminine 
beauty than that of Hero in Marlowe's won- 
derful poem of " Hero and Leander" exists 
in the English language : — 
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Hero the fair, 
Whom young Apollo courted for her hair. 

But all the wealth of poesy, all the splen- 
dour of that magnificent imagination, are 
devoted to the portrayal of the physical and 
sensual 

That life which ended at twenty-eight in a 
public-house brawl, might, by the influence of 
a good woman, have been made eternal for 
good. That " crown of glory" never soothed 
his brow, and his tragic power, which might 
have presented us with some of the noblest 
ideal women, expended itself too often in 
mere raving. 

T. H. North. 




XTbe Burflbmote Iborne an^ 
tbe ©ffice of Ibom-^blowcn 

By Llewklltn Jewitt, F.S.A., &c 

[HE different modes in which, in some 
of our oldest Corporations, the 
meetings of the Council, or Com- 
monalty, were called and sum- 
moned are curious and interesting, and 
worth noticing for the light which they throw, 
not only on municipal history, but on the social 
habits of the people themselves, and the 
way in which they were governed by local 
powers. In some towns the meetings were 
called by " sound of bell," in most instances 
carried by the "Bellman," but in others, 
as at Worcester, tolled from the church belfry ; 
but in many others by the blowing of a 
horn or the " sound of trumpet," and certain 
fines and penalties were inflicted for non- 
assembling when that sound was heard. 

The oldest of all these various usages, 
there can be but little doubt, was that of the 
horn. In those towns where this mode was ob- 
served, a regular officer — "a Horn-blower" — 
was appointed to the post, and at the sound 
of the official horn, blown by the stentorian 
lungs of this important individual, " His 
Worship" (the Mayor) and all the aldermen, 
" sworn men" or " more discreet " of the in- 
habitants who had been chosen to act as the 
commonalty of the borough, were compelled 
at once to repair to the burghmote, there to 
transact the town's business, to discuss matters 
touching its welfare, and to inflict fines and 
amercements or other pains and penalties on 



those of its inhabitants who had rendered 
themselves amenable to the laws laid down 
for their guidance and control 

In some towns, as in Spalding, Leicester, 
Lynn, Stamford, and Jlorwich, the common 
bellman, a corporation official, went through 
the town to call not only the corporation mag- 
nates but the guild brethren together. Thus, 
in one instance in 1376, "it is ordeyned, by 
comoun assent, yat ye comon belleman schal 
gou thurghe ye cite on ye gilde day, after 
none, and recomandyn al ye brethere • soules 
and systeres of ye gilde be name, and alle 
crystene soales; and seyn yat a masse of 
Requiem schal ben seyd only on ye morwen, 
be prime day, in memorie of ye soules and 
all crystene and somownyn alle ye bretheryn 
an systeryn, yat yey bea at ye messe at ye 
auter of seyn William at yat tyme of prime, 
vp ye peyne of thre pound of wax." And 
again at Leicester, where a hand-bell was 
used, it is recorded that " the bell was bought 
in the Morwenspech in the vigils of St 
Mark the Evangelist, for vjd, of Richard 
Cook, by order of the guild, and was trans- 
ferred to the hands of Adam, of Winchester, 
in the year in which the City of Damietta was 
taken by the Christians," and that it was sub- 
sequently transferred to Roger le Wruett 

At Stamford the belhnan was to have " for 
goyng aboute the toun, jd, and brede, chese, 
and dryncke." In other towns, one particular 
bell of some specially named church was 
struck for the purpose. Thus, as one instance 
in point, at Worcester, in the time of Edward 
IV., it was ordained "that alle tho and 
everych of them, that bea or chosen of the 
noumbre of xxiiij. and xlviij., and tho that 
shallen be chosen hereafter in to the same, 
shallen be redy for to come in ther propre 
personestothe coimselle house of theseid ate, 
as oflen as they shallen here the grete belle 
of the parisshe of Seint Androwe to be 
knolled by many as divers tymes, and aff 
that rongen out for the same; and that 
faylleth vppon that wamynge, w'out a reason- 
able cause or excuse (to be admitted by the 
fellishippe above neamed) to forfett and paye, 
that ys to sey, every persone of the xxiiij., ijs. 
and every persone of the xlviij., xijd.," etc 
And at Stamford, in 1494, assembly guild 
was made " when the more Belle at Powles 
Chirch is knelled," 
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The calling together of the Mayor and 
Commonalty by sound of horn doubtless 
dates back to Anglo-Saxon times, and 
was in some places uninterruptedly con- 
tinued untQ our own times. Dover, Canter- 
bury, Ipswich, and other places still possess 
their curious relics of this usage ; and the horns 
themselves are, beyond all question, among 
the most interesting and valuable of their cor- 
porate treasures. At Canterbury, in the reign 
of Henry III., " the Bailiffs were accused of 
having raised the Commonalty to the num- 
ber of 5000, by sounding of this horn, to 
commit an outrage on the Abbot's property 
at the Abbot*s Mill,^ and records of its use 
for calling meetings of the Corporation are 
extant as far back as 1376. In that city 
it was constantly used for the summoning of 
the Mayor and Common Couritulmen to 
Burghmote, till 1835. The " Blower of the 
Buighmote Horn" was in.'i673 ^^ Common 
Crier, who at that time was paid 4f. a year for 
that special duty. This very ancient " Burgh- 
mote Horn,*' now found in the Guildhall 
of London, is of brass, and is 36^ inches 
in length, 5 1 of an inch in diameter at the 
mouth, and one inch in diame^ter at its 
smaller end. It has two loops for slinging, 
but bears no inscription or ornament The 
^ Burghmote" for the assembling of which 
this horn was used, was, it rnay be interest- 
ing to add, held under charter of Henry III., 
"who grants that a Burghmote may be 
holden in the City once in fifteen days." 

At Dover the corporate assemblies were 
from probably quite as early a date called to- 
gether at '' the order of the Mayor by the blow- 
ing of a horn throughout the town ;" and here 
the very minutes of the proceedings were con- 
stantly headed not by the usual mode of " at a 
Common Hall," or otherwise, but by the 
words "at a Common Home Blowing." 
thus, "At a Comyru Home Blowy'mg holden 
at tlie Courte Hdle of the towne and Porte of 
Douor, the ixth daye of the moneth of 
October, Annis Regnor* D'nor' Regis et 
Regine Philippe et Marie dei gra' v^ et vj to 
at the whiche appered the Marie Jurats and 
Comyiudte of die same towne of Doner 
.... itiscondicended,concluded,andagreed 
.... to be at the Comyne Assembly, and 
by a home blowene by theholle Comynalt of 
this towne of Douor^; and again, "At a 



Comyne Home Blowying and assemblye 
holden in the Cojirte Halle .... at the 
which home blowynge and comyn as- 
semblye," and so on. There were fines for 
non-attendance at these "hom blowings;" 
thus, 3 Edw. VI., " Item. Received of John 
West for a fyne for nott comyng to the halle 
at the home blowing, viijd." 

Two very curious and interesting records 
concerning the Dover hom have been 
brought to light by Mr. Knocker. One of 
these, which I carmot do better than reprint, 
is especially valuable as throwing light on 
the mode of procedure in 1603 on the 
election of a mayor. It is as follows : — 

" Mr. William Nethersole, Mayor, 1603- 
1604. — M** that vppon Thursday beyne the 
eight daye of September, in tlie yere of th 
Rayne of O' Most Gracious Sov'eigne Lord 
James, by the Grace of God of England, 
Scottland, Fraunce, and Ireland, K3mg, De- 
fender of the Faith, &c., of England, 
f&aunce, and Ireland the first. And of Scott- 
land the seaven and diirtye, after a hom^ 
blowing early in the moming of the ^ame 
day, between the hours of eight and nyne of 
the clock in the forenone, appeared and 
came into the Guildhall of the same towne. 
Mr. Richard Siseley, Maior (and 10) Juratts 
there. The coen claric then attendant on 
them as to his office app'layneth. And be- 
fore ten of the clock in the forenone, by the 
greater voyce of the said Maior and Juratts 
Uien assembled were put in election for 
Maior this next year, the names of theym 
following — ^viz. : 

Mr. Richard Siseley, Maior, 
Mr. Robert Beimett, \ 
Mr. WiUyam Leon'd, \ . 
Mr. John Bredgat, X J ^^^^ 

Mr. WiUyam Nethersole. ) 
And the paper subscribed with their names 
was delivered into the hands of the said 
Ma^or safely, and secredy by him to be kept 
vntd the usual hour in the aftemone of the 
same day for election. And afterwards about 
one of the dock in the aftemone of the same 
day the said Mr. Siseley, Maior, accom- 
panyed fipom his house, situat in St James 
Streat, with the said Juratts, togeather with 
Francis Raworth, Coen Clark, and divers 
other coi'ers and fireemen of the said towne, 
decendy apparelled in their gownes, went to 
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the Church of St. James the Apostle, where 
they heard a sermon made by Mr. Vincent 
Huffem (from that Mr. Walter Richards, 
Minister of St Maryes p'sh in the said towne 
refused there to preach except he might be 
paid. Whereas there was never any such 
demand, notwithstanding tyme out of mind 
the sermon hath been made there). And 
after the said sermon ended at St. James 
parish aforesaid, the said Maior accompanyed 
as aforesaid went vnto the said parish church 
of SL Maryes, having the brasen home, the 
seal of ofiice of Maioralty, and other mynu- 
ments of the said towne, caayed before 
them by the officers — ^vizt., ffirstly, Mr. Mayor, 
his Serjeant, and the sub-bayley, going to- 
gether bareheaded, carrying tneir maces vp- 
right in their hands. And after them the 
Towne Sergeant bareheaded, carrying the 
brasen home, seale of office of Maioralty, ^ 
and the keys of towne boxe. And after 
p'clamadon made in the said Church of St 
Maryes, that all p'sons should depart except 
ffireemen of the said towne vppon payne of 
losing their upper garment, and further to be 
punished by imprisonment for their con- 
tempts, and after certen speeches vsed by the 
said Maior, tendinge that those freemen 
being called and assembled togeather should 
in quiett and peaceably manner p'cred to an 
eleccion of another Maior for the year fol- 
lowing, which speeches ended, the said Mr. 
Siseley, Maior, deli\''ed vnto the said Francis 
Raworth Coen Clark, of the said towne, the 
names in wryting of those afore named p'sons 
so putt in eleccion, w*^ beyng by hini openly 
read, before the houre of three of the clock 
in that aftemoon, the afore named Mr. 
William Nethersole by gen'all voyce of the 
co'iers and freemen was chosen Maior of the 
said towne for the next yere. And after his 
oracion made vnto the said Assembly by the 
most anncyent Jmatt did then and there give 
him his oath. And the said Mr. Siseley, late 
Maior, resigned and deliu'ed vnto him his 
white staff, beyng the ensigne of justice and 
othe minuments of the said towne, and they 
retumed to the mayor's house, where they 
were entertayned w*^ a very great banquett of 
sweetmeats, &c" 

The other reference to the occasion of the 
death of the then Mayor, Nathaniel Smith, in 
1658, and its cause, recounts that Ae eldest 



Jurate, havmg succeeded to the Mayoralty, 
" according to ancient usage and former pre- 
cedents," he and the whole corporate body, 
" understanding that the widow of the said 
Mr. Smith intended to burie his dead bodie 
on Wednesdaie following, in the aftemoone ; 
they did cause the home to be blowne that 
moming verie eariie (as hath been accus- 
tomed) to givd waming of the electing of a 
new Maior after the funerall of the said Mr. 
Smith ; and did give order that the Maior's 
sergeant, the baylifPs sergeant, and the towne 
sergeant should attend the funerall of the 
said late Maior, w^ their maces and other 
ornaments, and accordingly they did, and 
the funerall of the said Mr. Smith was 
solempnised as followeth : ffirst the late 
Maior his Sergeant, and the Bayliff his Ser- 
geant went together bare-headed before ^e 
corpse, bearing their maces with black rib- 
bons vpright in their hands, next vnto them 
followed the Towne Sergeant, bearing the 
brazen Home on one of his shoulders, and 
having the Seales of office of Maioraltie in 
the one hand, and his Mace in the other, 
w*** black ribbons (the corps being covered 
w*** the canopie and a black cloth over it, 
and on the right side his white staffe of 
Maioraltie fastned with black ribbon^ was 
carried by fower officers of the Towne, 
attended w^ sixe Com'on CounseU men, on 
each side three) ; next after the corps fol- 
lowed the late Mrs. Maioresse, lead by Mr. 
John Price, one of the Jurats of this Towne, 
next vnto them were his children aJl in 
mourning, w^ some of his kindred, and 
after tliem went the said Mr. Teddmnan, 
bearing another white staffe in his hand as 
Chiefe Magistrate, and w^ him Captaine 
Wilson, Deputie Lieuten'nte of Dovor 
Castle, and next to them the Jurats, Mr. 
Davis and Mr. Barrey, Ministers of the 
Gospell, having everie one of them a paire 
of white gloves, and after them followed 
manie of the Common Counsell, ffi-eemen, 
merchants, and others of the Towne : and 
after the corps was interred in the church of 
St Maries, at the vpp' end of the chancel], 
and a sermon there preached by the said Mr. 
Davis, proclama'con was made according to 
former vsage, for electing of a new Maior 
in the roome of the said Mr. Smith, for Uie 
residue of this yeare, and aH the Jurats of 
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the Towne being in elec'on, according to a 
late decree in that behalfe, Mr. William 
Cullen, by the greater number of voices of 
the freemen of the said Towne there p'sent, 
was elected and chosen Maior of the said 
Towne for residue of the said yeare, and he 
was then swome to the said office by the 
said Mr. Tiddeman, and the white staffe, 
sealesy and keys delivered vnto him, and 
therevppon he made a verie good speech, 
declaring God's sad dispensa'cons towards 
them in taking soe wise, soe pious, and soe 
good a magistrate, whose ezaiQple they were 
to strive to imitate, with manie other season- 
table exhortac'ons." 

The horn itself, still happily preserved 
with religious care by the Dover corpora- 
tion, measures 31} inches in length, and 
the circumference at the larger end is 15^ 
inches. The curve of the trump is extremely 
graceful, and it gradually expands from the 
fimnel-diaped *' embouchure ^ to the mouth. 
It is of brass, deeplv chased with a kind of 
spiral scroll-work of K>liage, and other orna- 
ments on a' hatched ground. On an en- 
circling band, four inches from the mouth, 
and a spiral continuation starting from it, 
are the talismanic letters — +AxQxL+A+ 

JOHANNE8 'DE • ALLEMAINE -ME -FECIT. 
The talismanic letters A Q L A, it is almost 
needless here to say, are the initials of the 
four words, Atha Gtbir Ldlam Adonaai 
(** Thou art mighty for ever, O Lord ") ; and 
die rest of the inscription, yohanna de 
AUmaine me fecit (" John of Germany made 
me.") This is the name of the maker of 
the horn; its date is assigned to the 13th 
century. It has no loops for slinging. It 
is worthy of note that on the obverse of 
the oldest seal of Dover (stated to have been 
made in 1305) are in the stem of the ^ip 
two horn blowers, each blowing a horn of 
the form of this grand old example.* 
The ancient Burghmote horn of Ipswich 

• While speaking of the Dover Corporation Horn 
it may be wdl to note that in the keep of the castle 
at that town is preserved another horn of at least 
ec^ual, and probably of much greater, antiquity than 
this ooe. It is formed of a mixed metal somewhat 
akin to bell-metal, and about 20 inches in length, and 
"may possibly date from Saxon or Norman times, and 
have been used by the trusty sentinel or warder to 
proclaim the approach of strangers and sound alarm 
when dangler threatened.*' 



is of somewhat different form finom those I have 
spoken of^ but at least as early, and has the 
traditional reputation of belonging to the 
reign of King John, by whom the first re- 
corded Charter of incorporation was granted 
to that town^ Like the two already described, 
the Ipswich horn was soimded to call the 
assemblies of the Corporation. It is of 
metal, with an expanding embrackurc^ and 
measures 32 ^ inches in length. 

At Ripon an ancient and interesting horn 
is preserved, and is still sounded every day. 
The place was, it is said, ''made a royal 
burgh by King Alfred," the government be- 
ing vested in a " Vigilarius," or " Wakeman," 
with twelve elders, and twenty-four assistants. 
The name of the " Wakeman" was changed 
to that of '* Mayor" in 1604, when Hugh Rip- 
ley, merchant and mercer of that town, who 
at that time was Wakeman, was nominated 
by the Crown as first Mayor. 

'' If a visitor should remain in the dty,** 
writes Mr. Walbran, '' during the evening he 
may hear the sounding of the Mayor's horn, 
one of die most ancient customs that lingers in 
the kingdom. It formeriy announced me set- 
ting of the watch, whence die chief officer of the 
town derived his Saxon style of ''WiJieman," 
but it has now of course lapsed into a for- 
mality. Three blasts, long, dull, and dire, 
are given at nine o'clock at the Mayor's door 
by his official horn-blower, and one after* 
mrds at the market cross, while the seventh 
bell of the cathedral is ringing. It was 
ordained in 1598 that it should be blown, 
according to ancient custom, at the four 
comers of the cross, at nine o'clock ; after 
which time if any house ' on the gate syd 
within the towne' was robbed, the Wakeman 
was boond to compensate the loss, if it was 
proved that he 'and his servants did not 
their duetie at ye time.' To maintain this 
watch he received from every householder in 
the town that had but one door the annual 
tax of twopence ; but firom the owner ' of a 
gate door, and a backe dore iiij by die year, 
of dude.' The original horn, worn by the 
Wakeman, decorated with silver badges and 
the insignia of the trading companies of the 
town, but shamefiilly pillaged in 1686, has 
been several times adorned, especially by John 
Aislabie, Mayor in 1702, and again in 1854. 
Since the year 1604 it has brai wcmh on 
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certain days by the Serjeant-at-Mace in pro- 
cession." 

Perhaps, without entering in the present 
brief article into details regarding the 
BurgKraote or Wakeman's horns of New 
Romney, Folkestone, and some few other 
towns, it may be sufficient to say that in 
these places examples are still in existence, 
and that their use is much the same as those I 
have here described. I may also venture to 
hint that the surname oiHomblower doubtless 
owes its origin to the holding of that office, 
as does that of Wakeman to the post of 

Vigilarius" spoken of above. 
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Hnotber Chapter on £ooft- 

platee. 

I HEN old Peacham compiled his 
treatise on Heraldry, and styled 
it "The Gentleman's Exercise," 
he hit upon a better title-page 
than it is the fortune of most "museum- 
hacks," who ply their vocation now-a-days, to 
invent Emphatically, the study of coat 
armour is one which does not in any way ap- 
peal to vulgar tastes ; for, it is " caviare to the 
general," to be appreciated only by those who 
are bom in " the gentle life," or whose edu- 
cation, early habits of training, and, it may 
be added, whose innate and instinctive 
tendencies are towards all that appertains to 
honour and chivalry. Hence, it is doubtful 
whether the collecting of book-plates will 
ever develop into a "mania" (like china- 
hunting and the bibliomania) ; although there 
are indications, which experienced observers 
have not overlooked, that, before long, vagr^t 
specimens of these badges of the pride of 
ownership will be " up in the. market." 
There is a wary and astute London dealer 
in quaint odds-and-ends of genealogical 
fragments, who has already advanced his 
prices 75 per cent, and it is likely that the 
bookstall-keepers will not be slow to take the 
hint 

I have bought many a threepenny and six- 
penny lot " out of the tea-chest," for the sake 
of a book-plate, and am much disposed to 
think, with the dealer aforesaid^ that collect- 
ing , unconsidered trifles of this kind is a &r 



more rational whim than that of gathering 
old postage-stamps and sticking them into an 
album — " Philately " is, I am told, the word 
which designates this piumiit, ennobled by 
its votaries, and dubbed by them (but by no 
other person) a science 1 I have, however, a 
deep-rooted dislike to removing the plates 
from what may be called their estate of 
naturalisation, within the cover of the book 
they once served to guard for its former pos- 
sessor. They stand like sentinels who have 
perished at the post of duty, and are to be 
respected for their fidelity, not put into a 
show-book, whereon idle curiosity may gaze 
with lack-lustre eye. A feeling of repugnance 
obtrudes itself when some enthusiastic Gran- 
gerite (a nickname invented by Dr. Dibdin 
to designate jiestroyers of books for the sake 
of portraits wherewith to illustrate Granger's 
History of England ; since adapted to illus- 
trations generally) displays the spoils of many 
a foray, and dangles the scalps of his victims 
triumphantly before one's eyes. An albiun 
of book-plates excites the same sensation. 
The first collector claims credit for his 
diligence in discovering, and his ruthless- 
ness in dismembering, all those rare books 
which have been maide to surrender their 
engravings, their very title-pages, to his in- 
satiable cravings; the last has also severed 
a faithful companionship, and destroyed a 
sentiment by his method of collecting. For, 
there is a species of romance about book- 
plates in their proper places. This old 
French edition of Acosta's " History of the 
East and West Indies," 1598 — in the lapping 
vellum covers which were its first clothing 
— ^who, for instance, would tear away the 
book-plate of " Gilbert Burnet, Lord Bishop, 
of Salisbury, Chancellor of the most Nobk 
Order of the Garter," pasted, perchance, 
upon the reverse of the title by the hands 
of the author of the " History of his Own 
Times?" Not its present owner, for certain, 
who could as soon think of despoiling his 
copy of OuvaroflTs " Essays on the Mysteries 
of Eleusis " of the inward and visible token 
that it had been studied by the historian of 
Greece, George Grote ; or of removing the 
book-plate of Henr^ Thomas Buckle finom 
that eminenUy amusmg old " Gentlewoman's 
Companion," 1682, by Mistress Hannah 
WooUey, which was once "No. lyiyoy"- 
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upon the shelves of the author of " The 
History of Civilisation," and doubtless 
played its part in the evolution of that 
wonderful work. 

Let me instance a few specimens, taken at 
random, which I think would stay the col- 
lector's hand, even in the act of spoliation. 
This prettily-bound copy of Hartshome's 
" Book Rarities" contains the armorial bear- 
ings of Lord Famham, his motto, 5^<? suis 
prii^ ha\'ing almost a prophetic character, as 
one remembers the awful catastrophe at 
Abergele, in which that ill-fated nobleman 
met deadi in a tempest of sudden and all- 
consuming fire. It is a peculiarity of book- 
plates Aat they bring "the dead hand" 
always before the imagination, seldom, how- 
ever, with such terrible significance as this. 
Yet another — in " Vestiges of the Antiquities 
of Derbyshire," is also a memento of a swift 
fiery wave of destruction, for it belonged to 
brave Parkin Jeffcock, the engineer, who, true 
to the motto upon his heraldic book-plate, 
** Persevere," entered the shattered workings 
of the Oaks Colliery (the leader of a brave 
band of volunteers, who went, as straight as 
did "the Five Hundred," to certain death, in 
obedience to the call of duty), and perished 
in the second explosion. No such melan- 
choly reminiscences are attached to Dibdin's 
''Bibliomania," 1809, in which two book- 
plates, one partially concealing the other, 
recall the characteristics of " Counsellor 
Ego." The earlier of the two plates pre- 
sents the coat of " Thomas Erskine, Esq." ; 
die subsequent one bears the supporters, 
lion and griffin rampant, granted to Mr. 
Erskine on his elevation to the wool-sack. 
A "lozenge" withinside of the handsome 
coating of polished morocco wherewith Bed- 
ford has clothed this copy of Dr. Cotton's 
"Tjrpographical Gazetteer," encloses the 
arpos, elaborately quartered, of Frances Mary 
Richardson-Currer, and came, therefore, 
from the library of Eshton Hall, concerning 
which Dr. Dibdin waxed so eloquent in his 
curiously-egotistical " Reminiscences," p. 949, 
&c I have a very capital copy of Bulkeley's 
" Apologie for Religion," 410, 1602, a rather 
rare book, 'with the armorial bearings of 
(i) Henry Francis Lyte, who wrote some 
charming devotional poetry T" Abide with 
me 1 fast fiedls the eventide," wdl last as laag 
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as the English tongue endures), at the sale 
of whose library, in July, 1849, it became 
the property of (2) Thos. JoUey, the well- 
known antiquarian collector, who has placed 
his autograph, as well as his book-plate, upon 
a fly-leaf. 'Twere sad to part such good com- 
pany to enrich an "album !" Similarly, the old 
calf cover of this " Life of Archbishop Whit- 
gift," 4to, 16 1 2 (which^ be it observed, has 
escaped the Grangerite and retains its title, 
with the woodcut portrait of the Archbishop 
on the reverse), is graced with the plates of 
(i) "John Myddelton, Esq." (whose crest, a 
dexter hand, couped at the wrist, and motto, 
"In verftate triumpho," not unfittingly 
illustrate the life of a good and pious pre- 
late) ; and (2), of "* The Parker Society," in- 
stituted at Cambridge in 1840, and now 
dissolved. My oldest book-plate, with a 
date, is that of a Venetian Senator, within the 
vellum cover of what is known as *'The 
Urban Edition" of Boccaccio's works, printed 
In Fiortnza^ per FUippo Giunii^ mdiic (1598). 
The shield bears, in chief, a salamander 
crowned, in the flames, and the legend is, 

" BXBLIOTHECA lOANNXS BaFHSTAE ReCANATI, 

Patr. Venet, 1715." Far earlier than this, 
though undated, is the plate of " Ernie Wash- 
bourne, of Washboume, Esq., Worcester- 
shire," pasted inside the wooden covers of a 
copy of The Bishop's Bible, R. Jugge, r573. 
There is an autograph, " Eniely Wash- 
bourne," in early 17th century caligraphy, 
upon die title of the " Booke of Common 
Prayer," prefixed to the volume. My regards 
next &U upon a tiny gem, old John Stow's 
"Summarie of the Chronicles of England, 
Imprinted by Richard Bradocke, 1598," 
clean and pc^ect as when it came fjx>m the 
publishers, but translated out of its original 
vellum wrappers into a neatly-polished calf- 
jacket sometime towards the dose of the 
17th century. The book-plate has no name, 
but the autograph, " T. C. Boevy," on the 
opposite fly-1^ tells its own tale. The arms 
differ firom those borne at the present day by 
Sir T. H. Crawley-Boevy, Bart, of Flaxley 
Abbey, Co. Gloucester — ^being, or, on afesse, 
az., between three cranes, ppr., three cross- 
crosslets, arg. : crest— on a wreath, a crane, 
ppr., holding, in the dexter claw, a fleur-de- 
lys, and are probably those of James Boevy, 
whose will is dated 1693. These arms super* 
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ficially resemble those of Crosse (of which 
I have an example in " The Works of Sir 
John Suckling," 1709), namely, quarterly ist 
and 4th, ax., a cross moline, aig., 2nd and 3rd, 
ppr. : crest — on a cap of maintenance a crane, 
ppr., its dexter claw supported on a cross 
moline, arg. The arms of a noble family may 
be studied with advantage in my large paper 
copy of " The Works of Sir WiUiam Temple," 
1 720, in which is a contempoiary book-plate 
of " Edmund Ferrers," namely, or, on a bend, 
sable, diree horseshoes, aig. : crest — between 
two wings displayed, ppr., a horseshoe, arg. ; 
the motto, " Nulla Retrorsum." Within the 
lapping vellum covers of "The French 
Academie," 4to, 1595, is the book-plate of 
" James, Marquis of Carnarvon," the shield 
elaborately quartered and countercharged; 
the supporters two otters, and the motto, 
" Maintein le Droit" 

Of non-heraldic book-plates there are many 
which deserve attention. Mention has already 
been made in The Antiquary of Thomas 
Bell's plate, which, A Collector (p. 77) remarks, 
is " said to have been " engraved by Thomas 
Bewick. There is no doubt about the state- 
ment An impression is given at the head of 
an Obituary Notice prefixed to the Catalogue 
of *|The Thomas Bell Library," sold by 
auction in i860. I have several of the lots ; 
and opening " The Poetical Works of the late 
celebrated and ingenious Thomas Whittell," 
Newcastle^ 181 5, 1 observe^ diat in the ''dis- 
tance" of the design (of which the oval shield 
and decayed tree form the foreground) the 
tower of St Nicholas Chinch peeps above the 
trees. A '' Bewick collector" coidd not desire 
a better guarantee. The same tower appears 
in the picturesque design which indicates 
specimens from the library of Brand, the 
antiquary — a group of old ruins, and a half- 
dead tree overshadowing a tomb, on which is 
inscribed, "J. Brand, A.M., F.S.A., Coll. 
Line, Oxon" — of which, as we are told, 
R. Beilby (Bewick's master) was the engraver. 
My copy of Aat rather scarce book,»"The 
Plot in a Dream," 1682, contains a very good 
impression, the engraver's initials, ''R.B.,'' 
being in the lower right'hand comer. Thomas 
Gosaen,the celebrated collector of ''angling'^ 
literature, had a pretty book-plate designed 
and engraved by Scott, of which I have an 
example in the first edition of '' The Com* 



pleat Tiroller" (1682, i2mo), by Robert 
Nobbs. A rod, tackled-up for bottom-fishing« 
and a flint-lock fowling-piece, are crossed 
ovex against a rock (upon which the name, 
" T. Gosden," is carved in script capitals), 
whilst strewed in the for^ound are a brace 
of fish, a panier, and a well-filled game-bag, 
not forgetting a whisky-flask of v^ respect- 
able capacity. Tliis httle book, like most of 
Gosden's, is clothed in a beautiful russia 
binding covered with minute emblematical 
tooling. So, also, is Williamson's ''British 
Angler," 1 740, which contains the book-plate 
of " Buddie Atkinson," uniting the picturesque 
with the hoaldic taste. Tlus '' is said " to 
have been engraved upon copper by Bewick, 
and it is certainly in his style. A noble oak 
— against whose massive trunk is supported, 
a shield on which is tricked a crest (on 
a wreath, a dragon's head, erased and pierced 
Uirough the neck with a broken spear, in 
bend;sinister, point downwards, ppr.) — over- 
hangs a brawling trout-stream, whereon an 
angler is plying his vocation in the distance. 
Tins is the very prettiest conceit in the collec- 
tion. Severe simplicity stamps the book-plate 
of Dr. Adam Smith, author of " The Wealth 
of Nations ;" here it is, in my variorum copy 
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of "Statius," 167 1, partly covering a book- 
plate of somebody, " of Bangor," whose crest 
is a three-masted ship labouring in a heavy 
sea, and the motto, " Immersabilis." Oti 
the back of the printed title is the con- 
temporary seventeenth century bookplate of 
"George Lockhart of Camwarth." Both 
these heraldic plates have been defaced prior 
to the insertion of Dr. Adam Smith's token 
of ownership ; and the answer of Plato to 
Diogenes concerning pride, obtrudes itself 
upon the recollection as one moralizes upon 
the mutation of books and the characteristics 
of their OTiners. Amongst my unattached 
specimens are two of local interest One is a 
woodcut compartment, coarsely executed in 
the Italian style, with masks and trumpeting 
angels, enclosing, in letterpress, the words 
** John Twigg, (His Book,) Derby : Printed 
by S. Drewry, 1753." Samuel Drewiy was the 
first printer of The Derby Mercury^ in 1732, 
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a newspaper which has been continuously 
issued ever since that date. The other be- 
longs to the ^ emblemaUcal" series, and is 
evidentiy the woric of an amateur engraver ; 
a dial, crowned, rests upon a pedestal and is 
supported by Time and a King (probably 
Gcoige IL) ; above it are these verses — 

''Time Swiftly Fliefl— Embrace it Muu 
Alas ! thy Life is But A sptn." 

Below, upon a ribbon — 

TfiMPUS MUIUM IMPKRATOR 

Johamieft * Dattoo [Vvibttrv] Ejm JJber. 
No. O. I. If any one Should Borrow me 
Pray Keep me Clean 
For I am not Like the Linen Cloth 
That can be Washd Again. 

I have several books from the library of 
Charles Claxk, of Totham, Essex, who must, 
I think, have been what would once have 
been called '' a wag in his way/' This is his 
book-plate : — 

A PL£AD£R TO TH£ NEEDER WHEN 

A READER. 

As all, my friend, throu^ wily knavei» fiill often safler 

wrongs. 
Forget not, pray, when it yoa've read, to whom this 

book bekxigs. 
Than one Charles Clark, of Totham lUIl, none 

to't a ri^t hath better, 
A wighi^ that same, more rtad than some in the lore 

ofold^^>Metter, 
And as C. C. in Essex dwells—a shire at which all 

4augh — 
His books must sure less fit seem drest, if they're 

not bound in coif! 
Care take, my frioid, this book you ne'er wiih grease 

or dirt besmear it ; 
While none but awkward puppies will continac to 

"^'x.«ir"itl 
And oer my books, when book-*'teivriWj" **gruh^** 

I'd have them understand 
No marks the margin must ^t-face ftom any busy 

** kand" ! 

Marks, as re-marka, in books of Clark's, whenever 

some critic spy loLves, 
It alwars him so waspish makes though they're but on 

theX^-leaYes ! 
Yes, if so they're used, he'd not de-^r to d^l a fate 

most meet— 
He'd have the soiler of his guires do penance in a shed ! 
The Ettrick J/0gg^ikt*er deem'd a ^virv— his candid 

mind repealing, 
Dedares to beg a cttpy now's a mere prt-/ext for steal- 

ingl 
So, as some knave to gnmt the loan of this my book 

nuy wish me, 
I thas my hook^piaU here display lest some such fry 

shouldWiuA mel 
— But, hM, {— Hhoogh I again declare wiTH-h<^ding 



And "a j»i of trouble ''still shall take to bring book- 
worms *' to book." 
l86i. C C 

\^th this specimen of the grammar and 
wit which passes current in Essex, I will also 
" hold my hand." 

Alfrsd Wallis. 

Derby. 




Zbc Cburcb of Srou, anb ite 

/ounber, fl>ardaret of 

au0tria. 

\l/LE twenty years ago a Commission, 
composed, amount others, of the 
Bishop of the diocese, the Arch- 
bishop df Aix, the Prefect of Ain, 
the former Prefect, also the Chamberlain of 
the Emperor Napoleon III., with the dele* 
gates and representative of Victor Emmanuel, 
as well as the Mayor of Bouig and other 
numerous officials, attended, in form, to verify 
the state of the remains of Philibert le Beau, 
Maxj^uret of Austria, and Margaret of Bouxboni 
the Duke and Duchess of Savoy, irtiose 
sumptuous tombs with their wondoiul sctilp- 
ture attract so many to Bourg en Ain, fix>m 
Lyons or Besan^n. Later still, a fdnoral 
service of great pomp was celebrated ponti- 
fically by Cardinal Donnet, Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, on replacing those remains in 
theii renewed coffins, and closing them again 
within the ducal vault The interest of The 
AmriQUARY in these proceedings is rather in 
the formal verification of the state of the 
coffins and their contents, and the nx)c^ 
Verted verifying; it, tfian in dbe pomp and 
splendour of theu^ re-interment. N6tre Dame 
de Brou has much that is remarkable. Boilt 
in latest style of Gothic, verging into Renais- 
sance, highly enriched with carvings, and 
axabesques, rich and varied marble^ painted 
windows, which exhibit a symbolism uiat has 

EVen almost two chapters of illustration to 
idron's " Icono^praphie,''a retable of most de- 
licate sculpture m alabaster, and mndi eke, 
the three tombs of which it is die splendid 
shrine, excel all besides. Chiselled in Carrara 
marble are three finely-modelled recumbent 
statues, each finuned in by Gothic decorative 
scuptores, atabesqaes, statuettes, ikmai^ 
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heraldic designs. Margaret wears her long 
ducal mande and. crown ; at her feet reposes 
a superb greyhound; Philibert is only par- 
tially draped, his long liair curling round the 
bare shoulder, his beautiful fece turned to- 
wards the image of his wife ; while the effigy 
of Margaret of Burgundy, his mother, is even 
more sumptuous than either, in design and 
execution, and adornment 

The memory of the famous Governor of the 
Netherlands, who played so important a part 
in history, and is almost the founder of the 
House of Austria, may well have been pre- 
served if only as the foundress of the Church 
of Brou. A manuscript yet remains, kept in 
the archives of the Department de FAin, and, 
till a recent period, often quoted as an au- 
thentic and contemporary account of the 
cause of her death. It is as follows : — 

Le 15 du moi*de Novembre, 1530, et Ic matin 
avant que de se lever, Marguerite demanda & boire k 
rone de ses demoiselles, Madeleine de Rochester* qui, 
luy obeissant aussitdt, lui apporta & boire dans une 
tasse de cristail ; nuus en la reprenant, elle ki laissa 
malhereusement tomber au-devait du lit, oil elk se 
cassa en plusieors pieces. La demoiselle ne manqua 
pas de'les ramasser le plus soigneusement qu'eDe put; 
mais elle ne s'avisa pas de chercher dans les pantoufles 
de la princesse ou de les secouer par leur ouverture 
pour en faire sortir quelque fragment, s^il etoit entr^ ; 
ce de&ut d' attention fat cause de sa mort ; car cette 
princesse s'etant lev^ quelques heures apr^ et ayant 
mis les pieds dans ses pantoufles et fiut quelques 
pas pour s'approcher du feu, elle se sentit vivement 
piquee ^ la plante du pied gauche. EUe appelle une 
demoiselle, pour voire ce que c'est, qui vit an petit 
fragment fort ai|[u de cette tasse ca^ee, que luy ^toit 
entr^ dans le pied ; elle le tire le plus tot et le plus 
subtilement qu'elle pent; mais la blessure resta et 
jeta tres peu de sang. Cette princesse, touiours 
courageuse, la n^ligia et n*y fit ncn ; mais quelques 
jours apr^s, se sentant une grand doulenr en cet endroit 
et la jambe enflamm^, elle fit appelerses m^ecins, le 
22"^ de ce mois de Novembre, les quels ayant va 
la playe et ses incidents, consultant ensiemble 
ingerent qne la gran^ne y etoit, qu'on ne pouvoit la 
gu^rir qu'en luy con&nt au moires le pied. La con- 
clusion en fiit prise, et Texecution resolue. Le lende- 
main, 23 du m^memois, les medecins le communique- 
rent 4 M. de Mont^t, aumdnier et confesseurde 
cette princesse, pour la disposer k cette operation 
terrible ; elle en fut surprise et fort ^ue. Mais eofin, 
(oujours femme forte et pariaitement chr^tienne, elle 
' s'y r^lut, et sedisposa, par on profond recueillement 
de deux jours, le 23 et le 24, 4 se confessor, pendant 

* In the account of the expenses of Margaret of 
Austria, M. de Gachard gives the names of all the 
ladies and serving-women at the time of her death, 
and no such name appears among them, neither 
Madeleine de Rochester, nor Rochette or the like. 



lesquels ou disoit au' elle n'^toit pas visible. Le 24 
et le 26 furent employes aux recherches exactes de sa 
conscience, et a sa confession faite k plusieurs reprises. 
Le 27 au matin elle re^ut avec une fermetc^ heroique 
et une pi^t^ tres-edifismte le tr^s-saint sacrement. Le 
38 et la 29 furent occupes ^ mettre les ordres neces- 
saires ^ ses affaires temporelles, et le 30 fut le jour 
funeste de I'operation et de sa nsort ; car comme les 
medecins volurent luy epargner la douleur de oellegla, 
ils luy causirent celle — cy, en leu donnaunt one dose 
si forte d'opium, qu'ils rendocruirent d'nn sommeil si 

{>rofond qu il n'est pas encore fini, et ne fimra qu'i 
a resurrection de tons les morts. 

According, then, to this account, Margaret 
of Austria had submitted to an amputation of 
the leg, or of the foot, as the consequence of 
a wound. 

M. Gachard, however, the well-known 
historiographer, whose judgment is an autho- 
rity, had combatted the tradition, and had 
published, from the archives in his custody, 
as Conservator of the Archives of Belgium, 
two letters of Antony de Salainy, Count of 
Hooghstreton, Controller of the Purse to 
Margaret, announcing to Charles V. the im- 
pending " grosse perti de vostre tante " that 
he and the Low Countries would have to sus- 
tain. These are the letters : — 

De Malines, le xxviii"** de Novembre, 1530. 

Sire, — II y a huit jours que madame vostre tante 
eut ung acc^s de fiebrve que lui dura environ quarte 
heurs, pour ce que les humeurs de sa jatube Mont- 
vient en hault par les rem^es qu' on y fusolt, cuydant 
que ce fust gouste, et fut advis^ par les cirurgiens et 
m^ecins de luy faire par oignements ouverture en sa 
dicte jainbe, ann de faire evacuer les dictes humeurs ; 
ce que fut faict. Et s'en estoit trouvee madicte dame 
fort amend^e, et n'a en autre aoc^ de fiebrves que le 
dessus diet ; et pensoient les diets cirurgiens et 
medecins que par la dicte evacuation elle seroit bien- 
torte garye ; mais elle c'est trouvee cette nuyt fort 
foyble, et out cieulx mucins quelque donbte d'eUe, 
combien, Sire, qu itz sont en bon espoir qu elle n'aura 
que le xaaX 

De Malines, le xxx"^de Novembre, 1530. 

Sire, — I* escripvis devant hier a V. M. I'indis- 
posicion de Madame vostre tante. Depuis, elle est 
tousjours empir^ et quelque diligence qn' on ayt fait 
de la secourir de tons les meilleurs medecins et cirur- 
giens qu on ait sceu fyner (trouv^ ?) le doubte de 
sa mort exc^e I'espoir de sa vie. L on a poarveu 
qii elle a est^ et est /uiministr^ de sa conscience, pour 
actendre le bon plaisir de Dieu. Si il lay plabt 
la priendre k sa part ce'sera I'nne de plus grosses pertes 
que V. M. Scaurait avoir pour vos afiaires de par 
deja 

In a letter of the ist December, isjo, 
which has long been well known, the Arch- 
bishop of Palermo, and the Count of Hoogb- 
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straeton send the intelligence of her death to 
the Emperor : — 

L' indisposition de Madame vostre tante a telle* 
ment continue, que, quelqoe rem^e que les medecins 
et cinirgieurs y ayeroit donner, le feug s'est mis 
en jambe, et incontinent est roont^ aa corps, et c^oe 
ceste nujTt, entre dooze et une heure, apr^ avoir pnns 
son dernier sacrament, elle a rendu Tame a Dieu. 

*' Here,'' says M. Gachard, ^ in these au- 
thentic and official documents there is no 
mention of a broken cup, of any fragment of 
crystal which had fiEdlen into the slipper of 
the princess.** No wound of the foot is men- 
tioned, still less an^ amputation; Margaret 
suffered in the leg, m the way spoken of by 
Antoine de Salainy, and, as it would seem, 
from a complaint of some standing. On the 
20th November she had a violent access of 
fever ; the doctors wishing to check its pro- 
gress, produced a sore in the leg, as an escape 
for the humour, at first, with apparent suc- 
cess ; the fever gave way, and a cure seemed 
at hand, but the hope was soon dissipated. 
On the 27th the state of the sick pnncess 
became worse ; so that, though surrounded 
with her own physicians, the two most re- 
nowned of the faculty of Louvain were 
sununoned in all haste. Their efforts were 
useless ; the gangrene spread and could not 
be arrested. In the night between the 30th 
November and ist December Margaret ex- 
pired, having preserved her faculties to the 
last, as is shown by the remarkable letter she 
dictated to the Emperor a few moments be^ 
fore she breathed her last Our space 
hardly permits the transcription of this 
touching farewell, but it thus begins^ 

' Monseigneur, Ilieure est venue qui ne voos pub 
plus escripre de ma main ; car je me troave en telle 
indisposition one doubte ma vie estre briele ; le der- 
nier jour de ^fovembre, 153a 

She appoints the Emperor, whose children 
she has superintended, her sole heir. 

The point then, so nearly cleared up inci- 
dentally by these letters that there was neither 
accident, nor wound, nor amputation, twenty 
years ago received its absolute confirmation by 
the examination of the Commission for the re- 
interment of her remains. This minute exa- 
mination established it, and records it in the 
Proc&- Verbal — " Les os des jambes et des 
pieds etaieat intacts et encore dans leurs 
rapports naturels, sauf Tabsence des parties 



ligamenteuses, et des parties moUes.** It is 
thus shown, then, irrefutably, that Margaret 
of Austria had suffered no amputation of \cg 
or of foot The tradition, circumstantial as 
it is, and minute in its details, is therefore 
convicted of error. Nor is it the least curious 
part of this erroneous tradition, that it 
found support in the statue of Margaret on 
her tomb, where she is represented as dead, 
with what — perhaps, from a defect in the 
marble — represents a. deep wound in one 
foot ; and this has always been shown and 
cited in confirmation of th6 tradition. The 
lesson for the antiquary is not far to seek. 




(Tbe Sdti0b nDneeum print 

Sale. 



ALES by auction at the British 
Museum are naturally of rare occur- 
rence, and the Print Sale held there 
on the 3ist of April last, was the 
first in the remembranceof the present genera- 
tion. The main object of this sale was to 
Erovide funds for the pwcbase of what is 
nown as *^ the Grace Collection,'' that is the 
largest and finest assemUage of views and 
maps of Old London anywhere existing. The 
Museum Print Room, of course, sold only 
duplicate impressions, nor did it sell all its 
duplicate impressions of rare prints, but only 
such, and so many, as were likely to provide 
the fiinds for the desired purchase. Noble 
duplicate impressions of Turner's Liber Shtdi- 
orum^ and of M£ryon*s etchings of Old Paris, 
—to name the works of two modem masters 
alone, — exist in the Print Room, and could, 
if need be, be available. But in the case of 
a National Collection, it is evidently unde- 
sirable to sell at any one time more than is 
necessary to supplement an annual money 
grant, which is generally deemed insufikient 
The sale on this occasion was confined almost 
entirely to etchings by the Dutch masters of 
tfie seventeenth cenUiry, and to the line 
engravings of the earlier Italian and German 
masters. 

These works, it is perhaps hardly neces- 
sary to inform the readers of The Anti- 
quary, are, with one exception, original works. 
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The exception arises in the case of Marc 
Antonio, whose work upon copper was not the 
record cf his own thotight — the fulfihnent of 
his own design — ^but die translation of the 
thought of another. The market value of 
Marc Antoni6*s is understood to be some- 
thing less than it was a few years ago. If 
this be truly understood, we prophesy a re- 
action. Labour that is admittedly cold and 
unemotional, but yet is perfect of its kind — 
perfect in the realization of exquisite form — 
will not long be at a discount, and the perfect 
though measured art of Marc Antonio will 
possibly hold its own even against the more 
mspired art of Rembrandt But the repre- 
sentative of this master and his school at the 
Museum Print Sale happened to be insigni- 
ficant. Earlier Italians, whose method of 
execution was less ripe, came more pro- 
minently to the front in the recent auction. 
Of such was Bacdo Baldini, and he too was 
not wholly, though he may have been chiefly, 
original. Duplessis . considers that the Sihyls 
of this master were designed by Botticelli, 
who, at all events, was greatly concerned with 
not a littie of Baldini's work. But Baldmi, 
apart from the beauty and significance of 
his laboiur, is interesting as having been the 
man to practise first in Italy the art of Une 
engraving on plates of copper. His prints are 
of extreme rarity. About eight years ago two 
of them seem to have been sold for about 
70/. a piece. This was in th0 Durazzo sale. 
At the Museum auction smaller prices only 
were realized. But then it is fair to say that 
the condition of several of Bacdo Baldini's 
pieces was by no means good; and con- 
dition and margin — but, above aU, condition 
— ^must always count for much in die money- 
value of a print The particular 5i^/r which 
sold for 70/. a piece in the Durazzo sale 
fetched, one of them, 8/., and the other 22/., 
at the auction from the print room. The 
Hellespontine Sibyl was of good quality, and 
it was understood to have been acqmred — 
and cheaply too— for an English public col- 
lection. More attractive to many lovers of 
beauty in art was the Musical Party of 
Domenico Campagnola. It has been de- 
scribed as ''an Italian ^mre subject" It is 
a hardly idealized representation of Italian 
life. It sold for 44/. The great master 
known as Jacopo di Barbarj, as Jacob Walch 



and as '' the Master* of the Caduceus," was 
but poorly seen. 

Much of the strength of this collection of 
duplicates lay in the work oc the schools of 
the North. Martin Schongauer, who gave to 
his German art the rare endowment of beauty, 
so abund^mt in the art of Italy, was i^ly 
represented. Lukas van Leyden was repre- 
sented by masterpieces. As for Rembrandt, 
there were offered for sale certain of his most 
celebrated prints. And somewhat secondary 
northern etchers, such as Berchem and Karel 
Du Jardin, Paul Potter, and Adrian van de 
Velde, were represented richly. Nothing 
about the sale was more curious than the 
high prices at which the works of these last 
mentioned men were knocked down. An 
early state of 77ie Crudfixum^ by Martin 
Schongauer — whose work has of late years 
been rated not a whit below Albrecht DUrer's 
— ^^old for 72/. Lukas van Leyden's most 
rare portrait of the Emperor Maximilian sold 
for 80/. His Christ Shawn to the People did 
not reach more than 28/. It is perhaps the 
most wonderful of all of Master Lukas*s 
works, and the manner in which the arrange- 
ment of the figures assists the perspective of 
the design has rightly been pbinted out to 
us as ver>' noteworthy. 

The Museum possesses what is probably, 
on the whole, the finest collection in the . 
world of the etchings of Rembrandt The 
Amsterdam collection contains a few rarities 
not in the Museum, and is in every respect 
a notable collection ; but we have seen lM)th, 
and we doubt if that of the Museum must 
not bear the palm. Certainly die Museum 
assemblage of Rembrandf s prints has not 
been sensibly weakened by the subtraction 
of the few duplicate impressions which ap- 
peared in the recent sale. But there were 
soma fine things of the master's exposed in 
the auction room, though nothing so rare as 
the etching of the Advocate Van Tolj and the 
first state of the Hundred Guilder^ of which 
the money-value is between <me and two 
thousand pounds. Prominent at the late 
sale was tlie first state — and it is quite a 
rare thing — of one of Rembrandt's very 
finest portraits of himself, t the i?<»t^m/u^ 
Leaning on a Stofte Sill. Of all his works, 
this is one of the most delicate, one of 
the most refined, and one of the most 
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poetical. It fell to the bid of 1 16/., made by 
a well-known dealer. We obsoired two 
noticeable landscapes of Rembtandt's : tiie 
rare View of Amsterdam^ which sold for 34/., 
and the Giddwcighei's HMv^Mgix fetched 40/. 
The Goidttfeigher's Fidd derives its name 
from the (act that it is supposed to represent 
the country-house and estate oi that 
Receiver-General to the States of Holland, 
Uytenbogaert, whose portrait Rembrandt 
etched. And the portrait is known as the 
Goldwe^her. It is a doubtful piece, and 
critics iSffer exceedingly about it. We can 
have no hesitation, however, in sa3ring that 
the head, of wily, vigilant, and subtle expres- 
sion, is of Rembrandt's handiwork. A com- 
moner craflsman, a pupil now difficult to 
identify positively, may well have been 
responsible for the major part of the design, 
or at least for its execution upon the copper. 
The print, in a rare state, reached the sum of 
1 24/. in the Museiun Print Sale. There was 
an impression of the fascinating portrait of 
Clement de Jonghe, the great printseller of 
Rembrandf s day, but it was only in the third 
state, which an eminent Frenchman has 
surely too hastily declared Xo be the finest 
We are thoroughly of the opinion, expressed 
elsewhere, that of this particular plate the 
first state, and the first state only, affords 
adequate representation. In the later states 
the subtlety of expression has gone, and 
a truth to conventional pictorial effect takes 
the place of a truth in individual portraiture. 
Berchem, whom we have called a second- 
ary' etcher, was so only in relation to Rem- 
brandt, and to the four or five very greatest 
masters of the craft His work in etching, 
as in oil painting, and even as in water-colour 
drawing, and sepia drawing, is very much 
devoted to a picturesque record of the effects 
of slanting simlight A pleasant atmosphere 
— the atmosphere of Italy — ^was alone found 
worthy to be portrayed by this Italianized 
Dutchman. Two of his finest prints were in 
this sale — the Cow Drinking^ which reached 
44/., and the Shepherd Playing the Flute^ 
which fell to the hammer for 22/. By Paul 
Potter, I^ Berger — a second state, with the 
address of Cldment de Jonghe, the great 
Amsterdam printseller already mentioned — 
sold for 24/., and the Head of a Cow^ a small 
and very rare print, sold for 25/. 



It is enough, as £ur as foreign work of 
ancient engravers is concerned, to say here 
that the sale contained examples of Andrea 
Mantegna, of Israhel van Meckenen, and of 
Wenceslaus Hollar. Hollar, the great master 
of topM^raphyi being best represented by his 
view oftfae Old Royal Excluuqge. Of English 
work, with a sin^e exception, diere was none. 
The exception consisted of a print after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds^ one of those noble messo- 
tints by which tiie painter himself mid lie 
should be '' immortalised.'* This f>»^tfi*r 
print was a rare poo^ of John S[»lsbmys en- 
graving of Miss yaeobs. Though l^usbttiy 
hardly coontsas among the very greatest of our 
Engltth mezzotint engrayers--hardly ranks 
in general estimation as the equal of 
McArdell, Ward, the Watsons, or Valentine 
Green — yet this woik of his is undoubtedly 
a triumph of tiie art he pau:tised, and, more- 
over, the impression sold at the Museum, for 
65/., was nodced as of peculiar richness and 
beauty. The amateur of prints scarcely 
needs to be told that the richness and 
beauty of an early impression is always es- 
pecially to be sought for, whether thie en- 
graver's medium ctf dq>ression be mezzotint, 
etching, or line engraving. But it is to be 
sought for, in the case of a mezzotint, with a 
very exceptioiud diligence, for the mezzo- 
tinted plate r«nained in good condition but 
so very short a time ; the method as practised 
by diese bygone masters, who alone prac- 
tised it truly, was of so very delicate assort 

On the whole the trustees of the Museum 
have no reason to r^;ret the sale which they 
sanctioned. If a good many lots had to be 
bought in — as has been asserted with truth— 
the main purpose of the sale will yet be 
effected. The money actually realized, 
together with what will doubtless still be 
obtained for such prints as were bought in 
on the 2ist of April, will provide for the 
acquisition of a collection which could hardly 
otherwise have been obtained. It would 
have been di^;raceful to have permitted such 
an illustration of London history and topo- 
graphy as the Grace Gollection affords to be 
scatto^ to the four winds for want of public 
money to keep it together. Whether, how- 
ever, it might not 1^ desirable to add, in 
more regular fashion than by sales by auc- 
tion, to the funds at Uie disposal of the 
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authorities of the Print Room is another 
(^uestion^ and one which deserves the atten- 
tion of our rulers. 




Ca]rt;on'd ''<3ame anb plaice of 
tbc Cbc00c/' 

IHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, in 
Ms clever little book " My Summer 
in a Garden," gives an amusing 
description of h^ efforts to eradi- 
cate from the soil what he calls '' devil-grass.'' 
Work as hard as he could, its deep under- 
ground roots crept everywhere, and .when de- 
stroyed in one place were sure to flouruih 
stronger than ever in another. . 

As with the '' devil-grass" of the American 
writers, so is it with false dates and imhistorical 
statements; when once they have taken root 
in the national belief their vitality is mar- 
vellous. 

Take the introduction of printing to 
England; and notwithstanding the Yimous 
exhibition at South Kensington in 1877, and 
although the standard writers, have for many 
years adopted the conclusions of modem 
bibliographers, yet the great majority of 
fairly educated people, if asked '' What was 
the first book printed in England ?" would 
say at once '' The Game and Playe of the 
Chesse," 1474. This is not correct, so let 
us start right as to facts. 

The " Chess-book" was trofislated only in 
1474 by Caxton, who printed his first edition 
abroad^ soon after. The first book printed 
in England was "The Dictes and Sayings of 
the Philosophers," 1477 ; ^^^ ^ot until 1480 
did the second edition of the " Chess-book," 
with its quaint old cuts, see the light. This 
last, which is the foimdation of the present 
Article, has indeed been published in fac- 
simile as the earliest product of the West- 
minster press; but the ^hole argument for 
such an ascription is founded upon a mis- 
conception. 

The doctrine of the survival of the fittest 
does not hold good in the fight with time 
which all books have to sustain. Those, for 
instance, which have illustrations are heavily 
handicapped. Both young and old are at- 
tracted by the wood-cuts, and books con- 



taining them are sooner soiled, worn out, 
and destroyed than others. Thus it is that 
the second edition of the. '* Chess-book," 
which has woodcuts, is far more rare tlum 
the first, which has none. These cuts are 
very interesting as being genuine specimens 
of the earliest period of wood-engraving in 
England. They were evidently copied from 
an illuminated Flemish manuscript, and like 
all the art of that period show most crude 
ideas of perspective. The trees have a fixed 
conventional shape, and forcibly bring to 
mind the toy wooden trees of our childhood. 
There is no cross-hatching, and the whole 
effect, which is often good, is produced by 
simple lines. Four years later the same 
artist ccHitributed die illustrations to Caxton's 
translation of " iSsop's Fables," one of the 
rarest and most interesting productions of 
the Westminster press. 

It is interesting to notice in thir second 
edition of the '^Chess-book" the increased 
confidence with which Caxton speaks of his 
press, and how much firmer is his treki. In 
die earlier . edidon he leans on die Doke of 
Clarence, thinking a patron necessary ; but 
to whom does he look five years later ? Let 
him speak for himself in the following extract 
from his prologue : 

*' I have purposed to enprynte it, besechyng 
all thtm that ihi$ Hid werke shall here &r rede 
to have me excused for the rude and symple 
makyng diereof " 

Here is a direct appeal to his unknown 
readers and a reliance upon them. 

In perusing the text of this entertaixiing 
book, it is difficult to determine which aspect 
interests us most, die carious ^'moralizations" 
of die author, the ^' ornate" English of the 
translator, or the glimpse we get— and it is 
but a glunpse — of chess' as played in tbe 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. National, 
like individual, infancy delights in stories ; and 
here the '^ moralizadons'* are nothing but a 
string of tales; sorted out, generally, with a 
charming disregard of the subject X)f the 
chapter in which they appear ; so that nearly 
all of them might be placed under another 
head without the slightest injury to the text 
llie author, a preaching friar, named Jacobus 
de Cessolis, lived in the fourteenth century, at 
a period when all things possible and impos- 
sible were made the subjects of arbitrary and 
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fanciful moraliEation, and when that preacher 
was roost admired who crammed his sermons 
fill! of }(^c3 and stories, which were relished 
all the more if flavoured with a spice of inde- 
cency. 

It was ft happy thought, and quite in accord- 
ance with the &shion of the age:, for our 
monkish anthor to take the game of chess as 
the foundation for a series of scnnons upon 
the duties and obligations of the various 
grades of men as they then existed, and, while 



without justyce and so cruel that he dyd do ■ 
hewe his faders bodye in thre honderd pieces 
and gaf it to ete to thre honderd byrdes that 
men call voultres." 

This king, whose feiocious disposition is 
here depicted, was the ion and successor of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and is mentioned in the 
Second Book of Kings, as well as by Jeremiah. 
He is said by qui author to have been 
weaned from his fantastical and systematic 
ciuelties by the lessons taught in this dwss- 




prctending to teach his readers a clever game, 
to rebuke the vices and reform the morals of 
the laity. 

Although divided into four parts, the treat- 
ment is in three only. First, the origin of 
the game. Secondly, the lessons it teaches. 
Thirdly, the moves of the pieces. 
The origin of the game is thus given : 
" There was somtyme a kyng in Babilon, 
that was named Eviimerodach, a jolye man, 



book. Nevertheless he met with the fate 
common among Eastern potentates, and was 
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alwajps mouil "did nal i _ 

done nnder Ibe Untmaioiu of uiotber. The ranmi' 
brance of thn will letve to correct the erroneoiu idea 
that the Abbot of Wotmliutef patroniied Cailon in 
taj WBT, Cuitoa mentions the Abbot but once, and 
then it u " he djrd do shew me " some Suum mum* 
scripti ; th«t is, the Abbot iiutrucied Hiine one to 
ibow the MSS. to Cuton. 
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murdered by his brother-in4aWy Neriglissar, 
after a short reign of two years. 

The philosopher who invented the game, 
and who evidendy has the germs of it in his 
mind, is shown by the artist as standing by 
the side of EviUnerodach in "a brown 
study." 

Part II. is a moralization upon the various 
duties of the persons whose names are given 
to chessmen. 

The King should be merciful and "de- 
bonayr," as was that prince who "had a 
doughter whom a nan lovyd so ardantly, 
that on a tyme as he saw her sodaynly he 
cam iknd k3rssed her, wherof die moder was 
80 angry that she requyred of her lord that 
his h^ myght be sm3rten of. The prynce 
answerd to her and sayd, yf we shold slee 
them that loue us, what shal we do to our 
enemyes that hate us.'' Truly this was the 
good and worthy, answer of a debonair prince. 
Then there was King ** Pine," to whom it 
was teported that some of his friends, at a 
feast, had said of him ^^as moche vylonye as 
ony man myght saye." So they were brought 
before him, when one of them confessed that 
** yf the wyn and caudelles had not faylled" 
the language we used was but a *' jape " com- 
pared with that we thought to have ^' doon." 
Then the king bqgan to "lawhc," for he saw 
it had been spoken in '* dronkenshipp." 

A King should have but one wife, like 
" storkes, douves, and turtils, who kepen to 
theyr femels oonly." He should also see to 
the proper training of his children, and not 
imitate ** the cok, that no thyng nourysheth 
his chekyns and has many wyues." And let 
this suffice as touching the king. 

The ofiice of Queen is treated in a long 
chapter, and is principally on the virtue of 
chastity. Of course Lucrece is quoted and 
many other antient " femels ;" the best stories 
being unfortunately too broad to quote. 

The two Alphyns, or judges, come next, the 
one for criminal and the other for civil causes. 
The story of the wicked judge who was flayed 
by the king, and his skin made into leather 
for the chair of justice, upon which his son 
was placed to keep him in mind of righteous 
judgment, is narrated at length. Then ^Ye 
have the tale of the Boman senator who 
gave counsel that it should be death for any 
man to enter the senatory wearing a sword. 
On a time he himself, in forgetfulness, en- 



tered, "a swerd gyrt about hym," which, 
when he was told of it, he drew it from its 
sheath and killed himself on the spot, that 
the law might not be broken. To this tale 
Caxton adds an original remark of his own, 
''Alas, we fynde not many in these dayes 
that so do, but they do lyke as Anastat3nis 
sa3rth, that the lawes of some ben lyke unto 
the nettis of sp)mcoppis* that take no grete . 
bestes and fowles but let goo and flee thrugh 
but they take flyes and gnattes and suche. 
smal thynges." 

The "nettis of spyncoppis" means, of 
course, " spiders' webs." We still keep one 
syllable in the word " cobweb.** The same 
idea is thus rendered by a modem poet : — 

Laws like spider-webs are wrought ; 
Great flies escape^ the smsU are caaght 

The Order of Chivalry. Discourse is here 
made of the various virtues appertaining to 
knighthood, and . stories are told of many 
famous chidfs, including " Dauyd, that gentyl 
knyght in the First Booke of Kynges,". Joab, 
Abner, the Maccabees, Alexander the Great, 
Caesar, and, mirabile dictu, Ovid ! 

Next in sequence are the Rooks, which 
represent the vicars jor legates of the King. 
Tlie virtues which they should possess are 
just the same as those of the Knights. With 
a slight alteration, indeed, the titles pf the 
two chapters might be transposed without 
injury to the text, or attracting the notice of 
the reader. 

After these five pieces come the Pawns, or 
"comyn peple," of which there are eight 
sorts. The labourers, whose duties are 
illustrated by many stories, beginning with 
Cain, who " was the fyrst labourer that ever 
was," and who slew Abel because Adam had 
married Abel to Cain's twin-sister, and Cain 
to Abel's twin-sistef, and Abel's " wyf was 
much fayrer than Cayn's wyf," and so for 
jealously he " slewe Abel wyth the cheke- 
bone of a beste." 

The smith comes second, and is placed 
before the knight, because he makes armour, 
** bridllys, spores, and many otfler thynges." 
The third pawn is called a notary or " advo- 
cate publique," and in this chapter occuib a 
notable interpolation of the French original 
by the translator, which makes the reader 
think that Caxton himself must have suffered 

* Itls curious to note that the Dutch for spider is 
*' spin/' and the Flemish for spider is " cop.'^ 
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severdy in the law courts before he could 
have expressed himself so feelingly. The 
original French states that Italy was at that 
time much troubled with lawyerSidnd Caxton 
eagerly adds : — 

Alas, and^ in En^ond what hnrte doon the adiio- 
cates and men of lawe and attorneyes gI cooxt to the 
comyn peple of the royame as wd in the sptritnd 
lawe as in the temporalle ! How torne they the lawe 
and statata at their plesnre how ete they the peple 
how empouere they the comynte. I suppose that in 
alle CmtendoQi ate not so many pletars, attorneys, 
and men of the lawe as ben in Esmond onely, for yf 
they were nombered alle that longe to the coiirtes of 
the Chatmserye, Kynge's Bench, comyn place, che- 
ker, ressayt, and helle, and the bagge berars of the 
same it should amount to a grete multitude, for they 
entende to theyr. synguler w^e and prouffyt and not 
to the comyn. 

The duties of merchants and money chan- 
gers ; of " spycers and appodquanes f of 
Uverners and victuallers; of "customers'* 
(receivers of customs) and toll gatherers; 
and lastly, of messengers and couriers, follow, 
all freely enlivened with numerous anecdotes. 
The third and last portion of the work is 
devoted to the moves of the various pieces, 
and, like all the rest, is fandfiilly illustrated, 
no instruction whatever concerning the rules 
of the game being vouchsafed. As the 
powers of the pieces varied considerably in 
the 15th century from those now esublished, 
an account of them, together with their 
ancient shape as depicted on Caxton's chess- 
board, will perhaps be thought interesting. 

Tkf King. — At his first 
move he may, like a modem 
pawn, jump a square, or he 
may take a knight's move ; 
but ever after the first hb 
movements are restricted to 
the squares only which are 
Titxt to him. 

ATTif Qtum, of old, had very 
different powers on the chess- 
board from those of the 
modem female Vizier. The 
author is puzzled to account 
for her presence at all, and 
only endows herwith the same 
moves as the king, giving as 
a reason that " she goethe to the bataylle for 
the solace of hym and ostentation of love." 

77i€ Alphynsy which were the same as the 
modem bi^ops, represented judges, and 
their rooVes were nearly tiie tame as now, 






only instead of crossing the 
board as &r as there were 
any vacant squares, Caxton^s 
alph3ais were restricted to three 
squares at a time, by which 

was signified " cautele or sub- ^ 

tilyte." They had, however, the pnvil^e of 
jumping over the heads of the pawns in front 
of them at their first move. 

The Knighis. — On the 
fifteenth-century cheasboaid 
the knights had the same 
powers as now, and, as the 
text states, their power m- 
creases as they get mto *' the 
myddes of the tabUer," where they have the 
choice of moving into ''viij plac^ sondry.** 
The old shape of this piece appears to have 
been a rude imitation of a field tmsX JW- 
mounted by a flag, which, by a rounding of 
tiie angles, might easily have developed into 
the mc^em horse*s head. 

The Rcoks^ or vicars of 
the king, had also the 
same powers as our castle, 
going in a right line 
wherever the "tabHer is 
voyde "; but it is " to wetc 
that he may in noo wyae goo comcrwysc^ but 
alway ri^ht forth goyng and oomjmg," to show 
that he is by nature " rightwys and mste.** 

The Pawns^ or common people. These, 
too, appear to have changed little. They 
move, at first, two squares, and 
after that but one. They may 
tnke anjrthing that diey meet 
sideways, right or left, suspect- 
ing that an enemy is lying in 
wait to rob them ; and when they have fought 
their way through the rank of the enemy to 
the furthest square, then they become (^eens. 
Here there is a litde haziness in the text, 
one passage implying that the pawn, when 
changed into a queen, starts always afresh 
from the original square of the Queen, while 
another supports the modem usage. 

He would, indeed, be clever who cottld 
learn the game by studying only the descrip- 
tion of it as here given ; but we must bear m 
mind that the aim of the writer was plainly 
moral, not technical, instmction. Accordingly 
we rejoice to find, in the last chapter, alu^ppy 
'' epylogadon,'' in which the objea of toe 
fimotts philosopher is obtained, and where 
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we see the vicious king Evilmerodach, who, at 
the beginning of the book, cut up his own 
father and fed vultures with the bits, converted 
from the error of his ways by the teachings of 
the game, so that he " chaunged his lyf, his 
manners, andall his euylle condicions,** becom- 
ing " debonayr, gracious, and ful of vertues," 
which is all as it should be. 

William Blades. 
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RecueU des Crontques et Anchimna IsiarUs de la Grant 
Brdaigtu a present notntne Engleterre. Par Jehan 
DE Waurin. VoL III. Edited by Wiluam 
Hardy, Esq., F.S.A., 1879.— (Clram^ib tmd 
Memorials^ Rolls Series. Longmans). 

|H£ Deputy Keeper of the Public Recoixls 
gives us in this vohtiiie the third and 
fourth books of the fifth volume of 
Waurin's chronicle. During the period 
embraced in this instalment— -Irom the ac- 
cession of Charles VII. to the death of Joan of Arc — 
Waurin was constantly employed with,. or in the ser- 
vice of, the English. His narrative^ therefore, details 
the events in a more graphic style, ami the veracity 
of his statements is constantly supported by the assu- 
rance of the author's actual presence at the time. As 
an example of this we may refer our readers to 
the chapter in which the chronicler sets out how the 
Duke of Bedford proceeded to receive the surrender 
of the castle of Ivry. 

After taking possession of Ivry, the Regent ad- 
vanced with the army on 
Vemeuil. Waurin accom- 
panied the English thither, 
and was present at the battle 
fought there on Thursday, 
the 17th August (not the 
1 8th, as given in the MS.), 
A.D. 1424. Our author, in 
speaking of the company here 
assembled, states that he 
*'saw the assembly at Agin- 
court, where there were many 
princes and men, and also 
that at Cravant, which was 
a very grand affair; bat cer- 
tainly that at Vemeuil was 
the most redoubtable and 
the best fought of aU.** In 
alluding to the valiant con- 
duct of the Duke of Bedford, 
who, ''with his axe in both 
hands, stopped at nothing, but struck do^n all before 
him, as one who was strong in body and powerfully 
limbed, as well as wise and hardy in arms, '^ the writer 
admits that this was upon hearsay, as. he was unable 
to see or comprehend ever3rthing, inasmuch as he had 
to look to his own safety. That the battle was 
"moult felle et cruelle" we can readily believe, 
for the Frendi losses aihoanted to 6,000^ including a 



laige number of the Scotch, whilst the English loss 
was not less than 1,600. The reverses sustained by 
the English from the year 1429 are here duly nar- 
rated, and we have an immirtial account of the career 
of the Maid of Orleans. The exploits of Lord Talbot, 
Sir Thomas Rempston, and Sir John Fastolf are 
given in some detau, the author himself having served 
under the last-named leader. With respect to this 
personage the matter contained in this duronide is 
especially valuable, as it removes a stain fixed upon 
his military reputation in Monstrelet's chronicle. 
We are glad to note that the continuation of these 
'* Croniques, &&," is already in the press. The 
present volume^ it should be remarked, is supplied 
with an excellent and most copious index, an example 
which might well be followed by other editors. 




MATTHEW PARIS' SKETCH OF THE 
CATHEDRAL. 



Ctmterbury in the Olden Time, By John Brent, 
F.S.A. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 
This worky considerably enlarged and extended 
in tiie edition now under notice, may be said to 
form a complete repertory of the antiquities of Gin- 
terbary — Roman, Saxon, and Medixval-— containing, 
as it does, a full acooont of all that a visitor to this 
ancient city can desire to learn with reference to its 
bygone histoiy. The book, which is illustrated with 
'between twenty and thirty plates of various kinds, 
some of them printed in colours, will be found full of 
interest and attraction by the general reader, as well 
as by the more professed antiquary, for Mr. Brent not 
only gives an account of the Cathedral, the several 
churches and ancient religious houses of the city, 
existent and non-existent, and of the other public 
buildings of historic interest, but he reproduces pictures 
of the past life of the inhabitants of Canterbury 
in all its aspects which cannot fiul to engage the 

reader. Mr. Brent, who is al- 
ready favourably known as a 
writer of authonty, discourses 
pkauantiT in connection with 
V Canterbury in the Olden 
Time," on such subjects as 
Mirade Plajrs and Mysteries ; 
theOhr Musicians and Waits; 
the «^Boy Bishop;" King 
John and the Jews at Canter- 
bury ; manners, customs, and 
amnsemcnts ; the lion baited 
in Canterbury, the ducking 
stool ; ecclesiastical and civic 
feastingsj the feast of fools ; 
venison feasts ; a tournament 
at Canterbury ; the election 
of mayon and parliamentary 
representatives ; the hunting 
of the deer b/ the Corpora- 
tion; the Corporation in 
armour ; Canterbury in insurrection, and many other 
curious and interesting details. The book contains an 
account, with illustrations as far as practicable, of all 
objects of an antiquarian nature which have at various 
times been discovered in the city or its immediate 
neighbourhood ; such as Celtic remains, Roman 
enamelled fib^lk, moulds for pilgrims' tokens, glass 
vessels, lamps, potteryi &c Miong the ancient 
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of Queen Anne, on ** Tlie Union between England and 
Scotland ;** on •• The War on the Continent," which 
was brought to an end by Marlborough's splendid 
victories ; on " The Troubles Arismg out of Dr. 
Sacheverell ;*' on ** The French Refugees ;" on << Ire- 
land ;" on " London;" and on the ''Intellectual Pro- 
gress," which signalized the reign of the queen, are mil 
marked by a vigour and a bR»dth of treatment which 
is all the more conspicuous became it is not ovarlatd, 
like Macaulayls History, with gorgeous word-painting, 
though Mr. Burton^ sketch 5 the metropolis onder 
(^ueen Anne, in volume third, is wordnr of Macaalay 
himself. The book is all the wore valoaolt qn ■ccount 
of its excellent index. 



Hew to Write tke History ofaPt^rhk. By J. Charles 
Cox. (Bemrose and Sons.) . 
The projected county histoiy of Liacobishire^ upon 
the basis of sepamte parochial histories, whether it 
proves successful or not, has at Uaat bom the cause of 
the production of a most useful handjr-book. In a 
little over one hundred lamo pages Mr. Cox has 
brought together a great qnanttty ti invaluUxle in- 
formation concerning the yarioot classes of oar 
National records, which afibrd materisJs for the 
would-be oarochial historian. As might be exoectedt 
in such a limited space, Mr. Cox has ncceasaruy coi^ 
fined, his remarks to the mo«t important coUectiohs 
of documents, and certainly no 'fault can be found 
with his selection ; still, we are disposed to think 
that greater prominence might have been given to 
^^ Suhtidy vsA Assiu Rolls. T\ie Minister^ Accounts 
— a class of document, perhaps, more numerously 
represented in the National Archives than any other 
— seem to have escaped Mr. Cox*s attention; 
neiUier do we trace, any mention of the " State 
Papers." Court ot Manor Rolls should also, we take 
it^ rank among^ the foremost sources of information 
for parochial history. We notice one or two dips 
whidi mav be worth correcting : " Domesday-book*' 
is in die Public Record Office, and not at the Chapter 
House, Westminster ; the duplicate Pipe Rolls, otner- 
wise odled Chancellor's Roils^ are in the same re- 
pository ; only the earlier portion of the series was 
originally in the British Museum, and was subse- 
quently transferred to the Record Repository. On 
p. 38 Mr. Cox states that the " inquisitions subse* 
quent to the time of Richard IIL have not been 
calendared;*' he has doubtless not seen the MS. 
Index Nominum^ whidi continues and completes the 
collection. The author's remarla on church restora* 
tion are well worth penisal, as -are also lus hints for 
the collection of local materials (pp. 46-47, 64-65, 
and iof-105). We cordially recommend this com- 
prehensive "booklet" 



Dipros^s Book of Epitaphs (Diprose and Bateman) 
is a small and unpretencung collection of epitaphs, 
humorous, eccentric, and remarkable. It is not classi- 
fied, and some of the inscriptions which it contains may 
be a little apocryphal ; but it may well serve as a popu- 
Ibx manual on the amusing subject of which it treats. 

The Imitation of Christ, reproduced in fiicsimile 
irom the first edition, edited by Charles Ruelens (Elliot 



Stock). This is the last of Mr. Elliot Stock's many re- 
prints of original editions, and it is not the least care- 
ful and elaborate of them. We have abr<»uly written 
so fully on the " Imitation" itself (see above, pp. 
60-63) t^ there is little more to be said on tne 
subject ; we may be pardoned, however, for drawing 
attention to the vcdume before us, on account of the 
extreme beauty of the paper, which is hand-wove, 
and of greater thickness even than that on which 
The Antiquary is printed. 

Herediiary Titles of Honour, bjr E. Solly, F.R.S. 
(Longmans and Co., 1880). — ^This volume forms one 
of the series which is appearing under the auspices of 
the Index Sodqtv^ aiod it ccrtaml^ does justice to its 
author and to tnose who liave given it the shelter of 
their name. It professes to be a complete Ibt of 
the peerages and baronetages of the United Kingdom, 
giving the names of the fiunilies who have held them, 
and tneir exact grade in the peerage, and the datesiof 
their creation and extinction. To the many doubtful 
baronetcies (mostl}^ Scotdi), Mr. Solly has very rightly 
prefixed a note of interrogation as a query. After a 
very dose inspection and examination of the contents 
of this book we have been able to detect only two 
errors. The Dukedom of Gordon, so recently con- 
ferred upon his Grace of Richmond, does not appear 
to be mentioned ; and by a comparison gf pages 57 
and 99 it would seem that Mr. Solly is not aware tint 
the Baronetcy of Hunt is one and the same with that 
of De Vere, the family name having been changed by 
Royal licence. 

London in 1880, by H. Fry (D. Bogue), is a most 
serviceable guide to the metropolis as it now is ; but 
it is no less remarkable for the extent, variety, and 
accuracy of the information which it contains respect- 
ingthe past history, antiquities, and literary assodatioos 
of London. Our readen will find oar opinion 
verified by perusing Mr. Fry's account of Covent 
Garden, Russell Street, Dmry Lane, and the vicinity 
of the older theatres. 



fDeetinod of Bntiauatian 
Sodetie0. 

METROPOLITAN. 

Society of Antiquaixxs^— April 213.— Lord 
Carnarvon, President, in the Cliair.---Special annual 
meeting of Fellows, actoiding to the provisions of 
their Cnarter of incorporation, to elect a present, 
council, and other officen f^ toe ensuing year. Loid 
Comaryon took the Chahrfor the first time after a long 
absence throofl^ illness^ The noble earl alluded, in 
his address, to the services of Mr. A. W. Franks, who 
was retiring from the office of director of the sodehr, 
expressing his warm approval of his labo^ra in ue 
antiauarion cause. He then adverted to the subject 
chiefly mentioned in his lost year's address — ^namely, 
the publication of records and other andent documents 
whidi did not fall within the scope of the volumes 
now in course of publication under the auspices of the 
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Master of the Rolls, and especially the Pipe Rolls. 
He also alluded to Sir John Lubbock's Bill for the 
preservation of ancient monuments. Lastly, he advo- 
cated the necessity of taking in hand an archaeological 
survey of the United Kii^om, and discussed the 
mode in whidi he thought it should be carried out. 
A vote of thanks to Lord Carnarvon was moved by 
Mr. Henry Reeve, and seconded by Mr. Walpole, 
M.P. A resolution of thanks to Mr. A. W. Franks 
for his services was moved by Mr. Octavtus Moigan, 
and seconded by Mr. F. Ouvry, V.P. Lord Carnarvon 
was again chosen President. Ten other members of 
the (^ council were also re-elected — ^viz., Lord Acton, 
Mr. Henry Reeve, and Mr. Edwin Freshfield, vice- 

£re:»idents ; Mr. Charles Spencer Perceval, auditor ; 
[r. Matthew Clode, Mr. Augustus W. Franks, Mr. 
Alfired C. King, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. John W. 
^le, M.D^ and auditor ; and Mr. Edmund Oldfidd. 
Toe following ten gentlemen. Fellows of the Sodetv, 
were alto elected on the council : — ^Mr. Henry S. 
Mtlman, director ; Mr. George J. Clark, Mr. Henry 
C Coote, Mr. George A. H. Lane-Fox, Mr. John T. 
Micklethwait^ Mr. George Scharf, liaj\ Stanhope, 
Mr. Geocge £. Street, R. A., the Rev. William Stubbs, 
D.D., and Lieutenant-Colonel Gould Weston. Mr. 
Charles Knight Watson was re-elected to the secre- 
taryship of the Society for the ensuing year. 

April a9th.— Mr. A. W. Franks, F.R.S., in the 
Chair.-— The minutes of the special annual meeting on 
St. George's Day having bc^n confirmed, and Afr. 
Franks having oeen formally nominated by Lord 
Carnarvon as a vice-president, the secretary an- 
nounced several donations lately made to the Society, 
including a portrait of James Montgomery, the poet, 
presented by Mr. Brown, and a curious magical or 
astrological tablet found near Brigg, in Lincolndiire, 
presented bv Mr. £. Peacock. A similar tablet, 
nrom the collection in the British Museum, was ex* 
hibited bv Mr. Franks. The Paper of the evening, 
read by Mr. Frederick Seebohm, was *'Thc Con- 
nection between -Serfdom and Open Field System 
in the Anglo-Saxon Times and prior to the Domes- 
day Survey," being a continuation of a Paper read 
by the same gentleman before the Society a few 
months ago. He was of opinion that the position 
of the tulers of the soil under the 'Saxons was 
practically no less that of serfs than it was con- 
fessedly afterwards under our early Norman sove- 
reigns. This practice of serfdom, he believed, was 
not imported by the Anglo-Saxons, but had exbted 
in some shape or other in this country previous to 
their coming. He illustrated the srrfaom and vas- 
salage of Saxon England by parallel examples on the 
Continent, and contrasted it with the comparative 
freedom which prevailed in early times in Wales, 
where the forced personal services of the tenantry 
were few, if any. The reading of this Paper was 
followed by a discussion, in which Mr. Justice Fnr, 
Mr. Joshua Williams, Mr. G. L. Gomme, Mr. 
A. W. Franks, and the new Director of the Society, 
Mr. Henry S. Milman, took part. 

May I (.—Mr. Edwin Freshfield in ,'the Chair. 
— The following Papers were read : — I, *' On Combs 
and Crescent-shaped Objects discovered in the 
Primitive Lake Dwellings of SwitzerUnd," &c, 
by Dr. Ferdinand Keller, Honorary F.S.A. ; 3» 



"On Sundry Unpublished Manuscripts by John 
Montgomery, bearmg date A.D. 1562,^' br Mr. £. 
M. Inompson, F.S.A., of the British Museum.-^ 
The former P^per,;which was illustrated with several 
drawings and diagrams, was, in the absence of the 
author, read by the Secretary, Mr. Knight Watsoa. 
The latter Paper showed the comparatively de£encdess 
state of the kmgdom in the miodle of the sixteenth 
century, and suggested various improvements in the 
method of engagmg and training men for our naval 
and militai^ service and providing for them in old age. 
It was dedicated to Francis, Locd RnsaeO, and was 
one of many works of the same kind which seem to 
have proceeded from Montgomery's pen. Amoi^ the 
various articles exhibited were some photographs of 
the recumbent figure of a knight in armour and sur- 
coat finom Boyton Churdi, Wiltshire, bdieved to beloQg 
to one of tlie Gifiords or Giffiuds, a knight owning 
feudal allegiance to the Earl of Ijinctnter and Salis- 
bury. These were ^own and commented on by the 
Rev. J. Baron. Captain Telfer exhibited a block of 
grey porphyrv whicn once formed part of a temple in 
Armenia, and was brought over to F.ngland at much 
cost and labour. Mr. George Roche exhibited an 
andpit gold ring of curious design, and the Rev. Bfr, 
HutchiiuoQ some old casts of weights from a steel* 
yard in the west of England. Mr. John H. ParbK; 
C.B., also exhibited a photogru>h of an ancient 
mosaic found at Pompeii, and wnicn he believed to be 
Masonic in its type and diameter, though the mem- 
bers present seemed to entertain a doubt as to his 
conclusion. 

Royal Arcilvolooical Institute.— May 6th. — 
Col. Pinney, V.P., in the Chair. — A Paper was read 
by Dr. Hamilton upon the subject of *' Two hithoto 
tmdescribed Vitrified Forts on the Western Coast of 
Scotland, near Arisaig and Loch Aylort.'* The 
Paper was illustrated with pbns and diagrams, and 
went to show that the " vitrified forts'' which occur 
in the north of Scotland were not volcanic in their 
origin, nor sacrificial structures, but strongholds 
showing evident marks of design, and probably 
intended for defence, though th^ might serve as 
beacons. They stood for the most part — ^as in the 
case of the two now commented upon-— at the edge of 
lofty rocks, guarding the entrances to inland bajrs and 
lochs, and the stones of which they were composed 
were artificially fused together at the top and sides, 
while the inner portion of the stones cohened naturally. 
This showed that the fire by which the materials were 
fused was applied externally. The existence of such 
forts had first been discovered about a century ago by 
John Williams, a mining engineer, who read a Paper 
upon them before the Koysu Society of Edinburgh, 
and they were alto mentioned by the antiquary 
Pennant Sundry antiquaries thought that they were 
used as places for purifying and smelting ores. Daines 
Barrington, on the contrary, held to the theory that 
they were of volcanic origin. His own opinion was 
that these forts were erected for purposes of defence 
by the early Celtic inhabitants of the Highlands, but 
that they were afterwards reoccupied by their con- 
querors, and he illustrated Uie manner in which the 
stones that surrounded them were fused into a solid 
mass by examples of a similar process which he had 
seen in operation near Baznsley and in other parts of 
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Yorkshire. The view of the lecturer was strongly 
supported by Mr. Octavins Morgan, F.S.A., who 
look part in the discussion which followed the Paper. 
Another Paper, descriptive of some neolithic flint 
mines lately opened at Crayford, near Dartford, in 
Kent, was read by Mr. F. (5. J. Spurrell, who illus- 
trated his notes by diagrams. He also exhibited some 
flint-flakes (in illustration of his Papei), as also sun- 
dry specimens of Roman vases and a Samian dish. 
The kev. J. £. Waldie exhibited an impression from 
a gold ring of the latter part of the 15th century, and 
a buckled scrip, surrounded by the legend, ** William 
du Porlie," lately found by him at Bath ; Mr. J. A. S. 
Bayly exhibited a catalogued collection of casts of 
136 official, ecclesiastical, and corporate seals [of 
various places in the county of Essex ; the Rev. W. J. 
Loftie exhibited some fine armlets, bracelets, and 
other ornaments of gold, and a fine scarabasus made 
of jade, all of which he had lately brought back with 
him from Egypt; and Lord Archibald Campbell 
showed a demi-suit of armour belonging to a harque* 
busier of the time of the Commonw^th. 

British ARCHiCOLOGiCAL Association. — April 21. 
—Mr. H. Syer Cuming in the Chair. — ^The secretary, 
Mr. E. L. Brock, reported that some interesting exca- 
vations, which were being carried on at BraduiF, in 
the Isle of Wight, had resulted in the discovery offive 
specimens of Roman pavement in good preservation, 
and that negotiations were pending with Lord Bristol 
and the other trustees of the Fitnvilliam estates for 
the excavation of the Roman remains at Caistor, near 
Peterborough. He also announced that the next 
summer Congress would be held at Devizes, in August, 
when Stonehenge, Amesbury, Avebury, and Ssdisbury 
would be visited. Two interesting Papers were read ; 
the one (by the Rev. Dr. Ridding, of Winchester, and 
the Rev. C. Collier, of Andover) on some recd^t dis- 
coveries of old towers,guard- rooms, and other chambers 
in Wolvesey Castle or Palace, Winchester ; and the 
other (by the chairman) on those carious implements 
of war, the " Martels-de-fer." Of these he odiibited 
several specimens, one from Saddleworth, in Lanca- 
shire, another from Wolvesey Castle, and another, 
probably of the 12th century, which was found in the 
Thames, near Bajrnard's Castle, at Bladcfriars, about 
thirty-five years ago. Dr. Earle, of Winchester, ex- 
plained in detail some excavations lately made at the 
eastern entrance to Winchester, includmg three arches 
of a stone bridge, probably of Saxon workmanship ; 
at the same time exhibitmg sundry spurs, battle-axe 
heads, and coins of the Roman emperors, mostly 
found in situ, Mr. W. de Gray Birch next exhibited 
and conmiented on two leaden plates, found at Malta, 
bearing inscriptions in Latm, clearly of the time of Uie 
Roman Republic Mr. G. Adams exhibited a small 
but beautifully-carved head of one of the early Roman 
emperors, which the chairman was inclined to think 
was probably Helic^balus. Mr. W. G. Smith ex- 
hibited several specmiens of British pottery, Saxon 
spear-heads, &c., found lately near Hanwell ; and Dr. 
Earle, a lar^ collection of miscellaneous relics of 
antiauity which had been turned up in the neighbour- 
hood of*^ Winchester. 

May 19.— Mr. H. Syer Cuming, F.S.A. (Soot.), 
V. P. , in the Chair. The Secretary announced that the 
annual summer Congress this year would be held at 



Devizes, within reach of Stonehenge, Amesbury, Sails- 
bury, Avebury, and other places mteresting to archae- 
ologists and antiquaries. A Paper was read, by Mr. 
Bradley, on the Measurements of Ptolemy, applied to 
the Southern Coast of Great Britain, in reply to one 
read^before the Association l^Mr. Gordon M. Hills. 
A Paper was read by the Rev. S. M. Mayhew on the 
foundations of a Roman villa, near Brading, in the 
Isle of Wight, latelv discovered by Captain Thorpe. 
A sketch of one of the beautiful te^lated pavements 
was exhibited. From the remains which have already 
been laid bare, it is evident that this villa is of mncn 
larger size than most of those yiiach have hitherto been 
discovered. It was stated that Captain Thorpe had 
also foimd the position of two other Roman villas. A 
Paper by Dr. Stevens, on " Prehistoric Flint Imple- 
ments found in the Reading Drift Beds," was next 
read ; and Mr. Lofhis Brock, F.S. a!, exhibited severa] 
Roman relics which had been discovered in London 
Wall, including a bone holderof Saxon date, for steady- 
ing parchment while in the hands of the transcriber. 
Among the other articles exhibited were some speci- 
mens of jadeite, and also a fourteenth oentury ring. 
A Paper was read by Mr. Loftus Brock, in the absenoe 
of the author, Mr. C. W. Dymond, F.S.A., upon the 
subject of some curious British masonry works in the 
neighbourhood of Weston-super-Mare, Somenet, on 
the banks of the Severn estuary. It was announced 
that the splendid Roman pavements at Woodchester, 
Gloucestershire, Iwould be opened by the Rev. F. Smith, 
if the state of the funds permitted. 

Anthropological Institute. — April 27.— 
A Paper entitled *• Further Notes on the Romano- 
British Cemetery at Seaford, Sussex," by Mr. F. G. 
Hilton Price and Mr. John E. Price, was read. It 
was a continuation of a Paper read before the institute 
by the same authors in November, 1876. During the 
summer of 1879 these gentlemen again visited S^ord, 
and made further excavations in the Roman Cemetery 
upon the Downs, in which they discovered sevenl 
unis, a drinking-cnp of Durobriviab pottery, Samian 

Saterse, flint celts of the neolithic type, and many flint 
akes. In one particular interment was discovered a 
large urn full of charred human bones : the body had 
a Samian cup in its mouth, for the purpose of keeping 
out the earth. Another cup, of elegant form, of Duro- 
brivian ware was found on its \St side, and a food 
vessel and patera of Upchurch pottery on the right 
side. In close proximity to this interment was a 
sunilar one ; the urn was much crushed, but beneath 
a patera of Samian ware a coin of Faustina Junior, the 
daughter of Antoninus Pius and wife of Marcos Aure« 
lius, was found. This was most important, as giving 
an approximate date to the interments. They ooold 
not be earlier than between A. D. 161-180. In another 
part of the Downs, in a place odled the Little Borys, 
black patches were of frequent occurrence in the sand ; 
they were composed of charcoal, fragments of bunt 
bone, a flint flake or two, and frequently iron nails. 

In one paiticnlar spot a Im^ of over ninety iron studs 
were found, mixed up with bone ashes and chaitoal. 
The authors considered that these patches of chaicoal 
without urns indicated pauper burials, or the bnrials 
of soldiers, as this place was a military station. The 
pottery and other relics discovered were exhibited. A 
discussion followed. 
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London and Middlesex ARCHitoLocicAL 
Society. —May lo. — A Paper was read Ijeforc the 
members of this Society, in the Court-room of Christ's 
Hospital, by Mr. W. Pitman, of the Court of Com- 
mon Council, on "Topographical Notes on the 
Ward of Farringdon Witnin." Mr. Dipnall, clerk to 
the hospital, occupied the Chair. The speaker 
traced the history of the wanl from the earliest times, 
and gave copious details of buildings and great men 
connected with it. Incidentally he made a strong 
protest against the destruction of City churches for 
modem improvements. The Paper gave rise to an 
animated aiscussion, in the course of which Mr. 
Cornelius Walford questioned several of the writer's 
statements, protesting at the same time against the 
introduction of occurrences during the present cen- 
tury into any Paper delivered under the auspices of 
an Archaeological Society. — The Rev. S. M. Mayhew, 
M.A., F.S.A., exhibited some antiquities, and the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Birch, A.R.I.B.A., read a brief 
account of his discovery of the remains of the old 
Temple in the Strand, removed from Holbom in 
I184. 

SiKTiETY OF Biblical ARCHitoLOCY. — May 4. 
— I>r. S. Birch, President, in the Chair. After 
the transaction of ordinary business, a communication 
from M. Paul Pierret was read, on the ** Libation 
Vxsc of Osor-ur, preserved in the Museum of the 
Louvre." The vase, of the Saitic epoch, b of bronze, 
and of an oblong form, covered with an insaiption 
finely traced with a pointed instrument. The text has 
been published by M. Pierret in the second volume of 
his " Recueil d'Inscriptions du I^xmvre," in the eighth 
number of the ** £tuaes Agyptologiqucs." The next 
Paper, by Dr. S. Birch, on the "Monuments of the Reign 
of Tirhaka," contained an account of the historiod 
monuments of Tirhaka, found in Egypt, and especially 
of an inscription, published by Le Vte. Jaques de 
Rouge, recording the fact of Tirhaka having mounted 
the tnrone of Egypt in his twentieth vear ; and it also 
gave an account 01 the inscriptions of Mentuemha, the 
petty king of Thebes and supporter of Tirhaka, men- 
tioned in the inscription of Thebes published by Mariette 
Pasha. The Pap«r also contained a mention of some 
minor monuments of the same monarch, in di/Terent 
collections, illustrating his reign, and likewise included 
a resunU of the history of Tirhaka, as known from the 
Assyrian monuments, espedallv in connection with 
the annals of Assurbanipal, or Assurbanihabla, which 
contain the relation of the advance of the Assyrian 
forces at far as Meroe, after driving Tiiliaka, or Ta- 
harcia, out of Egypt. — Mr. Robert Brown, jun., F.S. A, 
next gave "An Examination of the Assjrrian Ideograph, 
Mi." It was pointed out, that the sign appears to be 
used in many Ideographs, with a similar or derivative 
force. Some examplea were given, and m]rthological 
points deduced from them. — Tliis Paper was followed 
oy a communication from Richard Cull, F.S. A., " On 
the BJcpression in Assyrian of the Soft Sound of the 
Hebrew y.» 

St. Paul's Ecclesioixxjical Society.— April 2a. 
—The Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth in the Chair.— Mr. 
John P. Seddon read the second course of his Paper 
on " Gems of Architecture," which comprised brief 
descriptions of the principal cathedrals at home and 
abroao, inchidiiig tooee of Venice^ Verona, Paris, 
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Amiens, Rouen, Lincoln, Canterbury, Llandaff, 
Salisbury, Ely, Exeter, Wdls, and many others, and 
also Westminster Abbey and the Temple Church. 
The reading of the Paper was accompanied by a lime- 
light magic lantern, with photographic illustrations, 
by Mr. Ernest C. Cough. 

April 29. — Mr. Philip Boyd in the Chair. — A Paper 
on " The Teraphim, the Oracular Images of the Bible," 
was read by the Rev. Samuel Martin Mayhew, vicar ^ 
St. PauFs, Bermondsey, and Vice-President of the 
British Archaeological Association, who also exhibited 
a number of interesting Cjrpriote antiquities. Cyprus, 
Mr. Mayhew remarked, is best known as sacrc!d to 
the worship of Venus, the Cyprian Queen. A refer- 
ence to Cyprian terra-cottas snows distinctly that this 
worship existed in a very earl^ era — in the infancy of 
ceramic art. Among the objects exhibited and de- 
scribed were two **imaguiiculje," or children's tors, * 
but in likeness of Cybele and Venus. There were also 
shown two small figures in terra-cotta, believed to be 
the oracular images of antiquity — the domestic tera- 
phim. 

May I. — The members of this Society paid a visit 
to the church of " St Mary Orerie," better known as 
St. Saviour's, Southwark, iwhen a lecture on the past 
history and present state of the fabric ^-as read before 
them by Mr. DoUman, an architect who is understood 
to have devoted sereral jrears of his life to the study of 
this structure. l*he lecture was illustrated with archi- 
tectural and other drawings of the church as it appeared 
in its old state, before tne nave was pulled down, 
about half a century aga The tombs of Gower and 
of Bishop Andrewes were visited and conunented upon, 
as also were those of Fletchbr, Massirijger, and Edmund 
Shakspeare in the burial-ground outside. Mr. Doll- 
man drew particular attention to the careful and pains- 
taking restoration of the eastern portion of the structure 
by Mr. Gwilt in 1832. This part of the building, with 
its four gables and exquisite groined roof, now forms 
the eastern end of the church ; formeriy, however, as 
Mr. Dollman pointed out, there extended still further 
to the east, a Lady chapel, ^ich was also sometimes 
called ** Bishop Andrew's" or '* the Bishop's Chapel," 
from having contained his tomb. When that chapel 
was pulled down, man^ years ago, the tomb of the 
bishop was removed to its present site. Mr. Dollman 
strongly condemned the cheese-paring parsimony and 
bad taste evinced by the vestry of St. Saviour's in the 
manner in which the work of "restoration," was 
carried out bv them, when the old nave of the church 
was rebuilt about sixty years ago. 

May 4. — Mr. Joseph Grimshire in the Chair. A 
Paper, on the "Decorated Period of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture" was read by Mr. Geoige H. Birch, in 
the absence of the author, Mr. R. Herbert Carpenter, 
M.R.I.B.A. He traced the gradual gro^^-tn and 
development of this, the Middle- Pointed stvic, as it 
is often called, out oif the simpler forms of the EarlT 
English. From its prevailing so extensively through 
the reigns of the first three Edwards it is often spoken 
of as *' Edwardian." Of the examples parricularly 
r efe rred to may be mentioned Gubborough Abbey ; 
St. Stephen's Chapel, Westminster ; parts of West- 
minster Abbey ; the Cathedrals of Gloucester, Carlisle, 
Exeter, Chichester, &c ; Holy Tkinity Church, Hull ; 
and the dinrclieB o€ Howden and Boston. 
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May 22. — The members of the Society paid visits to 
the recently-restored chapel of St Ethdareda, in Ely 
Place, Holbom, and also to Austin Friars Church, 
where Mr. George H. Birch acted as cicerone^ and 
pointed out and explained the chief architectural 
features of that ancient building. 

Society of Arts. — April 15. — Mr. Bullen, Keeper 
of the Department of Printed Books in the British 
Kittseum, m the Chair. — Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Society of Arts, read an 
elaborate Paper on the History and Art of Bookbinding, 
illustrated by tlie exhibition of many antique and 
curious specimens of binding. The lecturer said that 
the goldsmiths, the silversmiths, the enamellers, the 
ivory carvers, and many other artists not ordinarily 
associated in our minds with book production, all 
united to adorn the precious manuscripts of ancient 
times; so that St. Jerome was forced to exclaim, 
"Your books are covered with precious stones, and 
Christ died naked before the gate of his temple." 
These adornments, however, helped to shorten the 
lives of the books they covei^, as they often excited 
the cupidity of those into whose hands they felL Thus 
the Turkish soldiers, when they seized the library of 
Corvinus, King of Hungaryi tore off the rich bindmgs 
and threw the manuscripts away as useless and value- 
less. Most of our kings had shown taste in the orna- 
mentation of their books, and some of our Que^ns had 
embroidered theirs with their own hands. The ward- 
robe accounts of Edward IV. contain some curious 
particulars respectin|^ the covering of books. In I480 
Piers Bauduyn, stationer, was paid 20^. for binding, 
gilding, and dressing " a booke called Titus Llvius ; 
also the same sum for another book ; and idr. for '* a 
booke called the Bible.'' For binding and dressine;, 
without gilding, his charge for three bcMks was 6x. 8tf., 
while for the dressing alone of two books he received 
only y, 4//. These sums did not form the total 
expense of the binding, for velvet, silk, tassels, buttons, 
claq>s, nails, &c., were delivered to the binder, for the 
purpose of covering and garnishing the books, out of 
the wardrobestores. Alice Claver, sukwoman, was paid 
I J. 'id, for an ounce of sewing sUk, and sundry other 
sums for blue silk, black silk, laces, buttons, and tassels, 
and figured crimson satin. The coppersmith, also, re- 
ceived 51. for each pair of clasps of copper and gilt 
vrith roses upon them, and 5x. tor each pair of clasps 
with the King's arms upon them. Grolier, De Thou, 
and other great patrons of bookbinding had raised 
France to a place above all in the beautiful art, and 
the pursuit of fine bindings was still zealously carried 
on tnere. At a late sale in Paris a book by a modem 
binder, Trautz-Bauzoimet, a master of the art of in- 
laying, sold for 640/., of which at least 440/. was paid 
in respect of Uie binding, Mr. Weale commenced a 
discussion on the Paper, and produced photographs of 

uir-bouilli binding. He traced the progress of the 
oookbinders in the fourteenth century trom Utrecht to 
Bruges, and so to the South. Mr. Cornelius Walford 
described his method of binding pamphlets separately 
in vellum and other -materials. Mr. Bradshaw sug- 
gested that a chronological exhibition of bookbinding 
should be opened in one of the galleries of the British 
Museum. In some of the college libraries of the two 
Universities the books remained as they were originally 
bound. In his own library (that of the University of 



Cambridge) the books had been rebound, which was 
unfortunate, because they had authentic records of 
gifts to the libnuy as long ago as 1424. He enlaij^ed 
upon the iniquities of modem bixiders, whom Mr. 
George Simpson rose to defend. Mr. Simpson ad- 
mittra that the publishers often grudged the small 
amounts necessary for excellence in binding, but denied 
that the art of bookbinding was dead, and said that in 
mechanical perfection it had reached a higher stage 
than ever. 

Numismatic Society.— April 15.— J. Evans, Esq., 
President, in the Chair. — Mr. Sheriff Mackenzie ex- 
hibited two Durham pennies of Edward II., haxong 
the limbs of the cross on the reverse formed of two 
croziers instead of one, as on Bishop Kellow's coins. 
Mr. A. E. Copp exhibited two proofs in silver and one 
in copper Tgilt) of the Paris Mining Company's 
An^lesea tokens, two varieties, 1787 and 1788. — Mr. \ 
Hoblyn brought for exhibition twenty varieties of the 
shilling of Chiles II., many of them of great beauty^ 
and some extremely rare. — Mr. A. Duiiacher ex- 
hibited a fine specimen of the i656 crown of Charles 
II., with the elephant under the bust ; a sixpence of 
WUliam III., 1700, with a minute plume under the 
bust ; a very fine shilling of James IL, 168^, and m 
sixpence of 1686 ; also a milled shiUing of Elizabeth* 
with the star mint-mark. — ^Dr. A. CoTson communi- 
cated a Paper on the meaning of a well-known reverse 
type of a coin of Tarentum of the fourth century B.c, 
on which a youth is represented kneeling boieath a 
horse and examining his hoof. Dr. Colson pointed 
out diat he could not be shoeing the horse^ as some 
have supposed, as the Greeks never shod their horses, 
but hardened their hoofs by causing them constantly 
to stand and exercise upon hara stones. — Mr. S. 
Sharp communicated a Paper on some new coins of 
the Stamford mint ^ and Mr. B. V. Head read the 
second portion of his Paper "On the Chronological 
Sequence of the Coins of Ephesus." 

Royal Asiatic Society.— May 12. — Sir Edward 
Colebrooke, M.P., in the Chair. — A Paper was read 
by the eminent French Sinologue, M. Terrien de 
Du:ouperie, entitled '* Sur I'Histoire de la Lcmgue 
Chinoise et de quelques noms g^ographiques de 
TEmpire du Milieu." It ran to such a length that 
the learned author confined himself to reading a com- 
paratively small portion. On this account as well as 
by reason of its technical and abstruse character, it 
does not admit of abstract. Its general nature and 
drift, however, may be gathered from the remarks 
made upon it, at the Chairman's request, by Pit>fessor 
Douglas, who fills the Chinese Chair in King's Col- 
lege, London. The theory, he saud, brought forward 
in M. Terrien de Lacouperie's Paper was ttartlii^ to 
those who had been accustomea to accept the as- 
sertions of the Chinese historians as to the extreme 
antiquity of their race in China and its total isolation 
from the rest of the world. But the evidence the 
author had been able to adduce was no less startling 
than his theory. On that occasion he had rather 
given them stray results from his researches tbui 
formal proofs of the correctness of his views. The 
lecturer s discoveries with regard to the Yih King 
were those which would strike the imagination most. 
Here was a book the original text of whidh was at- 
tempted to be explained oy Wan Wang and Chow 
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Kung about B.C. 1200, again by Confuctus, six or 
seven centuries afterwaxds, and subsequently by a 
hobt of commentators, whose works on the subject 
would more than fill the room in which they were met, 
and not one of them had been able to give a full 
explanation of its contents. Confucius had said, " If 
my life were prolonged, I would give fifty years to the 
^ndy of the Yih." After his death there arose nine 
rival schools of interpretation, and during succeeding 
centuries every conceivable gloss had b^ put upon 
Its meaning. At the time of the burning of the 
books under the Ts'in dynasty the Yih was saved 
from destruction, because it was held to be a work 
of divination. By the followers of Choo He, under 
the Svaa^ dynasty, it was believed to contain the ele- 
ments of all metaphjTsical knowledge, and to be the 
due to all the secrets of Nature and of being. To 
foreign students of Chinese it had been a perfect 
play-ground of theories, and it had, he felt fully con* 
vfaicco, been reserved for M. Terrien de Lacouperie 
to explain what thirty centuries of native sdiolarship 
had been unable to understand. The true key to the 
mystery had remained undiscovered until now. M. 
Terrien de Lacouperie might, therefore, be said to 
start with a dear ground. If his researches had led 
him no further than he had taken them that day, the 
very striking points he had succeeded in maJcing 
would have sufficed to gain for him a resoectful hear- 
ti^. It was earnestly to be hoped that he might be 
enabled to finish his translation of the Yih, and to 
collect such evidence as would lift his views out of 
the domain of theory into that of fact. 

Royal iNsriTirnoN.— May 20.— -Mr. T. W. Rhys 
Davids gave the fiist of a course of three lectures on 
** The Sacred Books of the Early Buddhists." 

Royal Colonial Institute. — May 11.— 
A Paper on the Botanical Enterprise of tlie Empire 
was read in St. James's Hall by Mr. Thistleton 
l>yer, assistant director of Kew Oardens. General 
Sir Charies Danbeny in the Chair. The leouurer, 
after defining a botanic garden as one embracing a 
vast astfbmblage of plants from every accessible part 
of the earth's surface, ^ve a history of such gardens, 
which date. from the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when Alfonso d'Este, Duke of Ferrara, the patron 
of Tasso, set the fashion of making collections of 
foreign plants and flowers. The study of andent 
writings on the subject, especially those of the Greek 
Dioscorides, was then activdy pursued. The earliest 
public botanic garden was founded by Cosmo di 
Media, in 1544, for the University of Pisa. The 
foUowing year one was founded at Padua. In 
France, the earliest botanic garden was founded at 
Mootpelier towards the end of the sixteenth centmy, 
and in Germany, that of Giessen was establidied m 
1614, and in tne Low Countries that of Leyden, 
dated from 1577. In En^and, the Royal Qtfden 
at Hampton Ccmrt was founded l>y Queen Elinbeth, 
and supported by Charles IL and George III. 
Those which followed, and still remain, were Oxford, 
founded in 163a ; Chelsea, in 1673 ; and Edinbur^ 
in 1 68a The origin of Kew, as a sdentific institu* 
tion, was entirelpr due to our Hanoverian princes. 
The vovages of Captain Cook, and Sir Joshua Banks, 
and other travellers, served to connect our colonial 
Idstory with Kew. During the reigns of George IV. 



and William IV. Kew was much neglected ; but since 
that date, owing to the efforts of Lindlcy and 
Sir W. Hooker, that state 'of things has been 
remedied. The lecturer gave an elaborate Taccount 
of the methods pursued, and the objects aimed at 
in Kew Gardens. The Museum at Kew was begun 
in 1847, and a new and larger one built in 1857 ; and 
after the Exhibition of 1863 the collection of colonial 
timbers was removed thence to Kew. After the 
death of Sir William Hooker, his library and herba- 
rium were 'purchased for Uie nation in 1867. Those, 
also, of Mr. George Bentham, nephew of ^ great 
jurist, were presented by him to the gsudens, and 
more recently the whole vegetable collections of the 
India Museum have been h^xt transferred to Kew. 

London Institution. — At the annual meet- 
ing of the members of the London Institution, Mr. 
Warren De la Rue in the Chair, the report of the 
managers diowed that the income and usefulness of 
the institution continued to increase. A proposal hj 
the prindpal librarian to amalgamate the \*aluable 
reference hbrary of 65,000 volumes with the circulat- 
ing library was under consideration. The rapid in- 
crease of the drculatiqg library, and of the use made 
of it, has necessitated large changes in the arrange- 
ments of this department. An ingenious system of 
book-keeping hy cards has been invented hy one of 
the assistant-librarians, Mr. Parr, and has been per- 
manently adopted : in the fulness of the information 
it gives, the rapidity of its working, and the ease with 
which it can be accommodated to any number of 
accounts, the card-ledger has proved itself of the 
highest value. A catalogue of the books, complete 
up to the end of March, has also been compiled and 
printed, while a card-cataloeue of additions will in 
future be open for borrowers reference. The number 
of volumes in the permanent drculating library now 
reaches 5,000^ and tne foundation of a foreign section 
has been laid. In the past year nearly 45,000 volumes 
were circulated. The lecture season had been most 
successful, and the board were much gratified at being 
able to weloome back Mr. Ruskin as a lecturer. In 
moving the adoption of the report, the president 
antidpated that the importance of the circuhiting 
library would be in a few months so largdy augmented 
as to attract a .great number of new members. The 
motion was carried unanimously. Officers were 
elected for the ensuing year. 

Victoria Institute. — At a meeting held on 
Monday, April 19th, Mr. R. Broi^^-n, F.S.A., read a 
Paper on ^'The Religion and Mythology of the 
Aryans of Northern Europe." 

May 3. — A Paper upon the "Life of Joseph," 
illustrated firom sources external to Holy Scripture, 
was read by the Rev. H. G. Tomkins, after which 
communications from M. Naville, L'AbU^ Vigourouz, 
Dr. Birdi, Mr. R. S. Pooler Lieutenant C K. Conder, 
Rev. J. Baylee, the Re\'. P. Lilly, and others, were 
read. 



Ri's:>iAN Society of Amateur Astiqu.vries. 
— At a recent sitting the Commission charged by the 
Sodeties of Geography and Archaeology to examine 
into the utility of an expedition into the Slavic coun- 
tries of the South expressed thdr confidence that all 
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educated men* in Russia share their opinion on the 
necessity of a detailed study of Slavism, both for the 
benefit of the congeneric peoples and the ** personal 
profit of the Empire." The Commission added that 
this conception had obtained the high approval of the 
Prince of Bulgaria, and that it had ^n recommended 
bv the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences. The 
Cfommission thought that, in consideration of the 
importance of this enterprise, it would be good to 
combine the forces and pecuniary recources of all the 
Russian scientific societies. The programme of explora- 
tion of the Slavic countries is as follows : — The ethno- 
logy and' the ethnography of the Balkan Peninsula ; 
study of the limits of each nationality of the Peninsula ; 
study of the genius of the language of each ; collection 
of historical remains and description of manners and 
customs ; study and explanation of the monuments of 
antiquity; study of the remains of art; general abstracts 
of ancient manuscripts, and a search after those which 
are in the possession of private persons. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Clifton Shakspere Society.— April ^4.— The 
playfor critical consideration was 3 Henry VI. Mr. 
E. Thelwall, M.A., brought a Report on the Grammar 
of the play. Dr. T. E. Shaw gave " A further Note on 
the Farmyard and Menagerie Man." Miss Florence 
0*Brien read a Paper "On some of the Characters in 
3 Hmry F/." Mr. P. A. Daniel's '• Time Analysis" 
of the play (read with the Time Analysis of the other 
Histories before the New Shakspere Society on June 
13, 1879) was brought before the Association. 

Royal ARCiiiCOLOGicAL Society of Ireland. 
— April 14.— At the Royal Cork Institution, the 
Right Rev. Dr. Gr^ in the Chair, Alderman Day 
produced some bronzefragments of celts, arrow-heads, 
portions of a bronze vessel, and also portions of a 
bronze scabbard. — The Rev. Dr. Graves said there 
was no doubt these articles were manufactured in 
the country, and he thought Mr. Day's discovery had 
thrown a great deal of light on the bronze period of 
Ireland. Some of the bronze swords found in Italy 
were, in shape, identical with those found in Ireland. 
— The Rev. Dr. Graves exhibited a number of stone 
hatchets, found in Arran Island. — Mr. Lenihan ex- 
hibited some gold ornaments, unique in shape, which 
had been found in the county Clare. — The Rev. Dr. 
Graves presented facsimiles, taken by the autotjrpe 
process, of two interesting drawings in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. One represents two Irish gentle- 
men and their kerns, or foUowers, in a German city 'in 
the year 1551, the original drawing being the work of 
Albert Diircr. The other drawing is supposed to be 
a work of the same great master, and purports to be 
drawn from the life, or, as the inscription states, 
** Drawn from ye quicke." It represents the assassi- 
nation of an Irish cliieflain, but to what fecial assas- 
sination it refers no one has as vet been able to deter- 
mine. — Dr. Caulfield exhibited a silver oar, a little 
over six inches and a half long, which was lately 
found by Miss Helen Cecil Archer Butler in the plate- 
chest at Gamavilla, Cahir. When found it was 
wrapped up in a paper, on which it was stated that it 
was ^* presented to William Gallwey^ Esq., of Castle 



Townsend, to make him free of that harbour." It is, 
however, most probable, that it was the oar of the 
water bailiff of that harbour, as well as Castlehaven, 
and used by him as the ensign of his authority ; and 
the armorial bearings engraved on it will partly bear 
out its historv. It is neatly fashioned, and lias the 
letters " E. I." stamped on the handle. On the broad 
part ot the blade the following arms are engraved : — 
In chief Emtin^ a chevron ^ules for Touchet, in base 
GuUs a frette, or^ for Audley, Baron Audley. Impal- 
ing, Sable^ Six Swallows, 3, 2, i. Argent^ for Baron 
Arundell of Wardour. Supporters, two wivems, sa. 
Crest : out of a ducal coronet, or^ a demi-swan, ar, 
ducally crowned or. Motto: Je U tmiSy Audlev. 
James, 13th Lord Audley, married Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Henry, Lord Arundell of Wardour, said 
Elizabeth was bomii5 Sept. 1692. John, second son 
of the above James, Uie ninth and last Earl of Castle- 
haven, died J./. 1777, when the earldom became ex« 
tinct, and the title of Audley, being a barony in fee, 
descended to his nephew, who took the name ojf 
** Touchet." From a narrative pedigree of the Gall- 
weys, preserved at Gamavilla, it appears that there 
had \31tcti some intermarriages between that family and 
the Butlers, by which means the oar may have come 
into their possession. It cannot be older than the 
first quarter of the last century, and its connexion with 
the Gallweys entirely depends on the few lines which 
were written on the paper in which it was wrapped 
up. — The Rev. Canon Hayman exhibited the flag 
borne bv the Youghal Regiment of Volunteers on the 
nth of*^ September, 1782, when the Volimteers of 
the county were reviewed at Ballincollig by the Earl 
of Charlemont. The flag has the arms of Youghal 
embroidered with the accustomed motto. Pro Arts U 
Focis (for altars and homes). The flag was used also as 
the standard of the Youghal yeomanry in 1798. — The 
Chairman produced an autograph letter of Dean 
Swift, dated from Quilca, a village near Kells, and 
in which he complained of being vX with ** giddiness 
and deafness." — Dr. Caulfield exhibited an inquisition, 
taken at the King's Old Castle, Cork, 13th December, 
1664, to inquire into the validity of the will of Sir J. 
Fitz £. Gerald, of Ballymaloe, executed 1st Septem- 
ber, 1640, a copy of which will is appended, rrom 
this testament it appears that he had concealed the 
will of his grandfather, for which he expresses the 
most sincere contrition, and appropriated under forged 
documents the lands of Hodnett, of Bellvelly ; Poore, 
of Shangarry, from which family the "Poore Isle," 
in Cloyne Cathedral was named ; Condon of Corbegg, 
Uniack, of Youghal ; Supple, of Aghada ; Fitzgenud, 
of the House of Clenglish ; Fitzgerald, aliat 
M 'Robinson, of BallymaoKlv ; Kinfecxe, of Ring- 
kinfecke; Fitzgerald, of Ballycotton, &c. To ul 
these gentlemen he bequeaths their own inheritance. 
To the cathedral diurcn of Clo3me he leaves numer- 
ous lands which he also kept, under false pretences, 
from the Church. The evidences of old people, 
which are highly interesting, are also taken — those 
witnessed the closing scenes of his life, when, af- 
flicted with palsy, and unable to write his nsune, a 
bullet was warmed and placed in his hand, which, 
so far, restored expiring animation that he was able 
to sign his will. All nis papers, real or invented, 
were kept in a little box or trunk, on which he 
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kept his eve as well as the key. He seems to 
have passed away with a fervent prayer, which is 
given also, " that the Lord of his might and right 
would guide him, and feed him, and speed him 
through the pilgrimage of this mortality." He was 
of the great Seneschals of Imokilly, whose stately 
monument still adorn, though stripped of its original 
grandeur, the Fitzgerald aisle in the cathedral church 
of St. Coleman, Cloyne. 

Batxey Antiquarian Society. — April 12th. — 
Mr. Michael Sheard in the Chair. — The rules of the 
Society, adopted at the previous meeting, having been 
unanimouslv confirmed, and other business transacted, 
Mr. D3fson laid before the meeting a mutilated copy of a 
valuation of Batley made i n 1 7 56. The Chairman stated 
that along with the valuation made in that year a plan 
of the township was also made, indicating every building 
in the township. Both the original valuation and 
plan were missing, and he urged on the Society the 
necessity of searching out documents of such local 
interest and importance. Mr. Dyson also produced 
a copy of a lease of some lands in Scothill from Sir 
George Saville to Mr. Henry Robertshaw, of that 
place, dated 1743. An abridged copy of the Batley 
churchwardens* accounts from 1725 to 1836 was also 
exhibited by the same gendeman. A conversation on 
the subject of parish- registers afterwards took place. 

Cambridge Philological Society. — April 15. 
— Professor Mayor, President, in the Chair. — The 
5>ecretary drew the attention of members of the Society 
to a photolithographic reprint in facsimile of the 
Epinal MS., the oldest doomient of Anglo-Saxon, 
wnich is being produced under the superintendence of 
Mr. Henry Sweet, and for which subscriptions are 
urgently needed. [Information may be obtained from 
Mr. F. J. Fumivall, 3, St. George's Square, Primrose 
Hill, London, N.W.] — Mr. Ridgeway read remarks on 
the following passages : Sophocles, Phil. 527 ; Homer, 
11. XV. 18, 19; and II. xviiL 507, S08.— Two Papers 
from Dr. Hager were read by the Secretary. In 
Plato's Apol. Socr. p. 26 D, F, the place called 
ifrxiirrpiL, where books were sold, was in the ieyop^ 
(Phot ), not in the theatre, as Boeckh thinks ; and in 
other passages of the Comic writers we see that there 
was at the time of Socrates' trial, and before that time, 
m book trade in the market-place at Athens, and even ' 
an export trade, Xen. Anab. 7. 5. 15. Dr. Hager 
contended that the use of books in Greece was much 
older than Mr. Paley supposes in ''Fraser's Magazine." 
— On Xenophon de Vect. 4. 14, Dr. Hager said the 
conditions on which slaves were let out to work in the 
mines were generally said to have been that the lessee 
¥ras bound to pay an obol a day for each and restore 
them to the owner the same in number. This would 
have been a very high rate of interest, nearly fifty per 
cent., taking 350 days in the year, and reckoning, a 
mining slave as worth 130 drachmx, and that without 
any risk. Boeckh's idea that the obol a day included 
payment for the use of the mines involves a gratuitous 
alteration of the text, and is opposed by Andoc Myst. 
§ 5S, where Dioclides has oru slave working in the 
mines. From Xen. i. c. §§ 19, 21, it is probable that 
the owner ran all the risk for the life and safe-keeping 
of the slave. The rate of profit was enhanced by the 
danger of his dying young through the noxious at* 
mo^>here of the mine, and also of his deserting. 



Hawick Arch/Eological Society.— April la 
— A Paper by the Secretary — Mr. D. Watson — was 
read, giving an account of the manufacture of coane 
or tarred wool in the district during the early part of 
last century. The Paper was compiled chiefly from 
documents found in the Charter chest of the late Mr. 
Douglas, of Cavers. A proposal for the rebuilding 
of the museum was remittea to a committee with 
powers to make arrangements. 
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A School Boy's Bill, a.d. 1547,— The following 
curious account is at present preserved among the 
Navy Accounts, Exch. Q.R. Bundle 616, B, a small 
collection of the Public Records : — 

"Allowance for A Child named Ralfe Lyons that 
was gevyn omt' Latte Souerayne Lorde Kynge 
Henry the viij*** viyche ^^-as put to teache to 
Robartte Phyllypps of his graces chapell frome y* 
feste off Christmas in jr* xxxviii*** yere of the 
Reynge of oure Souerenc Lorde Kynge Henry y« 
viij^ vnto ou' Ladjre daye in Lentt then next 
followyng in the furst yere of the Reyng of ou' 
Souerygne Lord Kynge Edward the Syxte. 
Item ij yarddes dim. of Clothe for a) ^^ 

Cootte pice the yard vjx. . . . . j 
lUm for lynyng to y* same Cotte v yardes I ... .... j 

price the yardc viiuf. \ * ' 

Item for makyng y« same Kott . . . xvj</. 

JUm for iJ shurttes vjj. 

Item for ij payre of hosse vj J. y^iW- 

Item for iij payre of showjrs .... ijj. iyJ. 

Iteru for A ooblett yjr. iiij</. 

Item ij dossen poynntes \v^» 

Item for A gyrdyfl viij</. 

Item for A Kappe ii)'/. 

Item for A Pursse viij*/. 

Item for A Payre of Knyvys . . . . vi/ 
Item for hys boord wagys . . . . • xxjj. vlii</. 
Summa~iij/f . vjj. vij</. 
Four eariier and similar accounts are annexed to 
the one given above, but the items did not differ 
materially. The dates and amounts of the bills are : — 
From Michaelmas to Christmas, 38 Hen. VIII. 

Total, — xxvji. \\\d. 

From Midsummer to Michaelmas, 38 Hen. VIII. 

Total, — liiijj. \yL 

From Ladye Daye in Lentt to Midsummer, 38 Hen. 

Total,— xxiiii. xy. [VIll. 

From Christmas to Ladye iDaye in Lentt, 37 Hen. 

Total,— iij/i. vj. \\\)d, (VIII. 

•* Owl." 

Ti« Marriage of Miss Fitzherbert and 
George IV.— Lord Holland writes in his " History 
of the Whig Party," published in 1836: "In truth, 
that there was sudi a ceremony is turw not a matter of 
conjecture and inference. Documents nrovin^ it, long 
in the possession of Mrs. Fitzherbert s family, have 
been since Jane, 1S331 actually deposited, by agreement 
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between the executors of George IV. (the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Wm. Knighton) and the nominees 
of Mrs. Fitzherbcrt (Lord Albemarle and Lord 
StouTton), at Coutts' Bank in the Strand, in a sealed 
box." These documents were subsequendy published 
by the late Hon. C. Langdale, in his *' Memoirs of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert," and they are conclusive on the 
subject. 

Boar and Bear Baits. — In his account of the 
"Sports and Pastimes of London/' Fitzstephen tells 
us tnat ** in winter, on every holyday, before dinner, 
the boars prepared for brawn are set to fight, or else 
bulls or bears are baited." Stowe says that these 
particular sports were still in vogue in his own day, 
especially in the "Bear Gardens" on Bankside. 

Origin of the Union Jack — Before the crowns 
of England and Scotland were united under James I., 
the flag carried by English ships was white, with the 
red cross of St. deorge emblazoned on it ; and that 
hoisted on board the ships of Scotland was blue, with 
the cross of St Andrew on it ; the red lines of the 
first being peipendicular and horizontal, those of the 
latter diagonal. Some differences having arisen be- 
tween the ships of the two countries, His Majesty, to 
prevent this m future, and to teach his people that 
they formed one nation, ordained that a new flag 
should be adopted, having the cross of St. George 
interlaced with that of St. Andrew on the blue ground 
of the flag of Scotland. All ships were to carry it at 
the main-masthead, but the English ships were to 
display the St. George's red cross at their stems, and 
the Scottish that of St. Andrew. On the nth of 
April, 1606, the Union Jack was first hoisted at sea, 
but it was not till the Parliamentary union of the two 
countries in 1707 that it was adopted as the military 
flag of Great Britain. Both services, therefore, now 
use it as the national banner. 

Old City Inns. — Excepting the Borough High 
Street, no street in London has so many famous 
old inns, with galleries, courtyards, cross-timbered 
walls, quaint gables, and latticed windows, as Bishops- 
gate Street. These hostelries were established for 
the accommodation of carriers and travellers from the 
north-eastern towns. Among them was the White 
Hart, formerly the Magpie, which stood by the gate- 
way jof Betmem PriOry, supposed to have been 
originally the hostelry of the Priorv, afterwards an 
inn for travellers who arrived after the gate was shut 
for the night. It seems from a date on the wall to 
have beoi rebuilt in 1480^ and was standing in 1810, 
when a view was taken representing it with a double 
range of bay windows. It was rebuilt in 1829, and 
stood at the comer of Liverpool Street. Then there 
was the Bull, where Bnrbc^ and his companions 
obtained a patent from Queen Elizabeth for the per- 
formance ot theatricals in the quadrangle, the spec- 
tators occupying the surrounding galleries. This was 
the inn to which old Hobson, Uie Cambridge car- 
rier, resorted, firam whom came the saying of " Hob- 
son's choice" — that or none. On a wall of the inn 
was his efhgy, in fresco, clutching a money-bag, with 
an inscription — " The fruitful mother of a hundred 
more." Milton wrote his epitaph—" Here lieth old 
Hobson ! death hath broken his drth," &c. Another 
frequenter of the house was one van Horn, who seems 
to nave been a boon companion, as it is recorded 
that he drank in the house not less than 35,680 



bottles of wine. In Hertford churchyard is an in- 
scription on a gravestone, " Here Lyeth Black Tom, 
of the Bull Inn, Bishopsgate-streett, 1656." A 
modem Bull Inn has been recently erectol in the 
Queen Anne style, with the sign of " Ye Bull." The 
Green Dragon, an old Tudor house, with balconied 
yard, surrounded by quaint, low-ceilinged rooms, 
where it is thought possiole that Shakspere may have 
performed, has been recently demolished, and a block 
of offices, with a much smaller Green Dragon, built 
on the site. The Catherine Wheel is still a carriers' 
house, retaining many of its old characteristic fea- 
tures. — City Press, 

Parish Registers. -tA Kentish clergyman writes; 
I would suggest that every Church Register, having 
been transcribed, should be sent to the Bishop or 
Archbishop of every diocese in England, and a fresh 
register, in tabular form, be issued in a year or so from 
that date to every incumbent of a parish. In the 
Metropolitan Diocese of Canterbury there exists a 
Registry dating, in many instances, firom the year 
1534 — ^when registers of births, deaths, &c., were 
first enjoined— of almost every parish in East Kent, 
and which, by the payment of a small fee per parish, 
may be referred to and extracts taken, every conve- 
nience being afforded by the courteous registrar. 
Why should not every diocese be the depository of 
the registers as of the wills of the diocese ? Another 
correspondent adds : It does not appear to be ^ne- 
rally known when such registers were instituted; in the 
13 Hen. VIII., it was oidered also that the copy of 
every register should be yearly transmitted to the 
Bishop. If this provision has been complied with, 
the old parish registers are by no means of the im- 
portance daimed for them, for the information they 
contain should have been preserved in duplicatQ in the 
archives of the diocese. 

The Gallant Rowland WARBaRTON.--Row- 
land Warburton, a Cheshire man, and a member of 
the Arley family, has been made immortal in the old 
ballad called " Lady Bessye," as published in Percy's 
collection. Sir William Stanley was believed to 
hang fire when the fate of England linr in the bakmoe 
on the eve of the battle of Boswortn. Richard dki 
not fully trust him, nor did Henry of Richmond; 
but, if we are to accept the testim<my of the old bal- 
lad, and adopt it for history — which may often be 
done with safety — Stanley had, in fajfA^ made up bis 
mind to support Richmond, and only pretended to 
stand neuter in the coming struggle. He is made to 
be at Holt watcl^ng the wind and in<}uiring from his 
followers how it standeth. On being informed that it 
"Wtandeth now south-west," he exclaimed — "This 
night yonder Royal prince into England enteieth"— 
meaning thereby Ricnmond ; and then — 

He called that gentleman that stood by him. 
His name was Rcwland WarburUm, 
He bad him go to Shrewsbury that idght. 
And bad him let that prince in come. 
Whatever doubt may have been cherished as to 
Stanley's zeal, there can be none as to the eneior 
and haste with which brave Rowland Warburton 13- 
filled his mission ; "for these Cheshire squires, when 
they take up a side, enter upon it with gallantry and 
courage," and it is but reasonable to suppose that 
this young gallant did honour to his name boHi at 
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Shrewsbury ami at Bosworth, and so added to the many 
laurels that had already cro^^ncd it in days long past. 
'^Orwatry Advertiser, 



Bntiauarton Dewe. 

The Society of Painters in Water Colours has 
determined to raise its members from 30 to 4a 

'* Samuel Pcpys and the World he lived in," by 
Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, F.S^., Is announced for 
publication by Messrs. Bickers and Son. 

Some valuable marbles diiKovered at Jerabulus 
have been ao([uired for the British Museum, and are 
on their way to this country. 

The Bodldan Library has acquired a MS. contain- 
ing the missing Commentary on Proverbs, by the 
famous Abraham Aben Ezra. 

The central building of the City and Guilds Institute 
for the Advancement of Technical Education will 
probably be established in 5>outh Kensington. 

Mr. G. O. Trevelyan's new work, "The Earlv 
History of Charles James Fox," is in the printers 
hands. 

The aimual general meeting of the Essex Arch.xo* 
logical Society will be held in the course of the sum- 
mer at .Saffron Walden, probably under the presi- 
dency of Lord Braybrooke. 

The Bodleian Library U to lose the services of one 
of its present sub-libranans, Mr. Bywater, Fellow of 
Exeter, who has placed his resignation in the hands 
oC the Curators, aher very short trial of the post. 

Remains of lake dwellings have been discovered in 
a peat bog near Milan, ai^ in a street in Milan ex- 
cavations for a house have brought to light what are 
believed to be vestiges of the old Roman theatre. 

Copies of the Catalogue of the Advocates* Library, 
Edinburgh, are adverti^ for sale. It comprises six 
quarto volumes and supplement, and only a limited 
number are for sale. 

A MS. of Saint-Simon has lately been discovered 
in the archives of the French Ministry for Foreign 
AflEurs. It Ls entitled *« Henri IV., LouU XIIL, et 
Louis XIV,," and contains details and criticisms of 
great historical interest. 

The Saturday Rnneiu contains a most exhaustive 
and on the whole complimentary review of Cox's 
"Churches of Dcrbj-shire," which is believed to be 
from the pen of Mr. £. A. Freeman, the celebrated 
historian. 

The Otranto municipality will celebrate, on the 
14th of August, the anniversary of the 800 martyrs 
slaughtered tnere by Achmet Pasha, under the orders 
of Mahmoud II., during the Turkish invasion of 
Southern Italy. 

The May number of the Law Magazine and Revitut 
contains an article by Sir Tmvers Twiss on Mediaeval 
Law in Cyprus, in which much new light is thrown 



on the administration of the island under the House 
of Lusignan and the Venetian Republic 

Followix^ in the wake of the okler-established 
learned societies, we under)>tand that St. Paul's Ec* 
clesiological Society, which has lately completed the 
first ^rear of its existence, L> about to commence the 
pubUcation of its Transactions. 

Llanrhiadhr Church, near Corwen, one of the 
most interesting in Wales, was lately re-opened af^er 
a complete restoration. The building dates from the 
twelftn century, and contains many relics of olden 
times. 

A Roman pavement has been discovered at Brad- 
ing, in the Isle of Wight, and several tessellated floors 
have been brought to light. Among the subjects 
are a Bacchic scene, a combat, and some chequered 
designs. 

Mr. G. R. Waterhouse, F.R.S., has resigned his 
keepership of geological collections at the British 
Museum, which ne has administered for nearly thirty 
years. Mr. Waterhouse's contributions to the ad- 
vancement of the science of geology are well know n. 

We have to record the death of Hannah Bloom- 
field, niece of Robert Bloomfield, the author of Th^ 
Farina's B^^ and other poems, and widow of his son 
Clmrles. She died at Upper Clapton, in her 71-t 
year. 

Part 9 of voL xlv. (for 1875), and part I of vol. 
xlvi. (for 1878) of " The Archseologia," have just been 
issued under the auspices of the Society of Antiquaries. 
The parts for 1876 xmd 1877 will form the index of 
vols. L to xlv. 

The Ministry of the Republic of San Domingo has 
issued a circular to the Ministers of England, America, 
France, Italy, Spain, Holland, and Denmark, solicit- 
ing their co-operation in the erection of a monument 
to Christopher Colombus in that city. 

The National Portrait Gallery has received an 
important addition in the gift of B. R. Haydon's 
large painting of the Anti- Slavery Convention held 
at Uie Freemason's Tavern in 1840, under the presi- 
dency of Thomas Clarkson. 

Tlie GloucesUr Journal has conmicnced setting 
apart a weekly column for the publication of " Local 
Notes and Queries," in which will be inserted such 
items of the history, biography, folk-lore, antiquities, 
or other associations of the county of Gloucester as 
the editor may be fovoured with. 

An extraordinary find of Roman coins has just 
been made by some boys a few miles from Bristol. 
While removing a primrose root from a bank, they 
unourthed a large urn, which contained numeroas 
coins of the Emperors Domitian and Constantine, 
many in excellent preservation. 

For the first time since the reign of Henry VIII., 
a militarv mass is now celebrated in the Tower, for 
the benent of the Roman Catholic officers and men of 
the Guards stationed there. This result has been 
mainly brought about by the Rev. Father Bo^^-den, 
who was formeriy an officer in the Household Brigade, 

According to the Academy ^ Lord Ashbumhani, 
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yielding to the representations of M. L. Delisle, has 
presented to the Library of Lyons the leaves of the 
taznous Pentateuch, which, under painful circumstances, 
had been taken from that library and carried off to 
England. 

In the Old White-Friars, at Canterbury, now being 
demolished to make room for middle-class schools, 
some antiquities have just been discovered. They 
comprise a very rude circular brooch, with the effigy 
of a strange quadruped upon it, some Aji£lo>Saxon 
beads, and a small buckle, mediieval glass fragments, 
and various Norman coins. 

The front pillars of Torregiano*s altar, which Mr. 
J. H. Middleton discovered a few months ago in the 
Ashmolean Museum, and which the University authori- 
ties have since given up to the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, have been replaced in their old position 
in the Chapel of Henry VIL The altar to which 
they originally belonged was destroyed in 1643. 

The house in Brook Street, Holbom, in which 
Chatterton, the poet, expired, and from which his 
Ixxijr was brought for interment to a burial ground 
in Shoe Lane, hard by, has just been demoli^ed to 
make way for. new buildings to be erected under a 
scheme for improving the district between Gray*s 
Inn Lane and Fumivars Inn. 

The Royal Academicians have bought with the 
Chantrey fund, from the exhibition which is now 
open in Burlington Gardens, Mr. Poynter's "A Visit 
to ylisculapius''^ (250), Mr. Orchardson's "On Board 
H.M.S. Bellerophon" (262), Mr. H. W. B. Davis's 
"Returning to the Fold" (255), and Mr. Brett's 
" Britannia^ Reahn" (387), 

Professor Sayce is preparing a revised edition of 
George Smith's "Chaldean Genesis." The transla- 
tions as well as the text, according to the Acadtmy^ 
will be corrected and enlarged, and full use will be 
made of the tablets recently acquired by the British 
Museum, which relate to the earlier diapters of 
Genesis. 

Professor Buschmann, the oldest keeper of the 
Royal Library at Berlin, died last month at the age 
of 75, having held that post since 1832. He as- 
sisted largely in the compilation of the alphabetical 
catalogue, while the proceedings of the Academy of 
Sciences record many proofs of his great linguistic 
acquirements. 

The death is announced of Mr. John Jope Rogers, 
of Penrose, Cornwall, formerly M.P. for Helston. 
He was a member of the Royal Institution of Corn- 
wall, of which Society he was president in 1868 and 
the following year. Mr. Rogers was an occasional 
writer on antiquarian subjects in the pages of Notes 
and Queries, 

The opponents have abandoned the appeal against 
the diocesan chancellor's judgment in favour of Sir 
Edmund Beckett's faculty to continue the restoration 
of St. Albans' Cathedral with the west front accord- 
ing to his design, which was mven in to the court. 
The most urgent repairs have been begun already, as 
some parts of the nave are in dui^r. 

The article on " Queen Victoria and Art," Ulus- 



traied, by permission of the Queen, with copies of 
sketches by Her Majesty and the Prince Consort, will 
appear in the June part of the Magazine 0/ Art, This 
will form the 6rst of a series of articles to appear in 
this magazine illustrating the interest taken m art by 
members of the Royal family. 

A Roman altar, or monumental st6ne, was lately 
found near the well-known Roman station at Mary- 
port, Cumberland. A small cinerary cup or vessel of 
dark clay and a mass of calcined human bones and 
charcoal were also unburied. The stone has been 
placed in the portico at Netherhall, where there is a 
nne collection of Roman antiquities. The other relics 
are in the hands of a local antiquary. 

The old Rectory House at Wakefield, which had 
been for some years used as the Freemasons* Hall, 
has lately been pulled down. It was an Elizabethan 
structure of solid oak framework, filled in with 
masonry ; the doorways, windows, fire-places, and 
external string courses being of wrought stone after 
a plain, substantial, and picturesque pattern. There 
was a date on one of the ceilings— 1504. 

A bronze statue of a fatm, of about the same size as 
the celebrated Dancing Faun of the Naples Museum, 
has lately been dug out at Pompeii. It was found in 
a house decorated with paintings near the temple of 
Fortune. The faun is represented in a drunken 
attitude, and holding under his left arm a pitcher out 
of which the water of a fountain was probably intended 
to flow. 

We are informed by Mr. James Gibson, of Liverpool, 
the editor of "ITie Bum's Calendar," &c., that the 
letter uf the poet (on p. 231) was printed and cir- 
culated in facsimile many years ago by Mr. Dick, 
bookseller of Irvine. He adds that it has for the first 
time been included in the poet's correspondelice, in 
the new and beautiful library edition of Bums, in six 
volumes octavo, edited by William Scott Douglas, 
and published by William Paterson, of Edinburgh. 

A new stained glass window has been inserted in 
the east end of tne church of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
Cheapside ; it is the joint ^fl of Mr. Sampson Cope- 
stake and Mr. James Hughes, of the firm of Messrs. 
Copestake, Hughes, Crampton, and Co., of Ik)w 
Churchyarxi. 1 he incident depicted is the presenta- 
tion of the infant Christ in the 1 emple. A new organ, 
by Messrs. Walker and Sons, has also been erectoi in 
the church. 

At a meeting of the committee of the Truro Cathe- 
dral fund, recently held at Truro, the treasurer read a 
^tement, from which it appears that the amount 
promised up to the present time is 38,700/,, of which 
22,181/. has been received. The committee has had 
to expend 10,000/. in thfc purchase of property in the 
vicinity of St. Mary's Church, the site of the now 
cathedral, but there will be ample funds to proceed 
with the building of the shell of the choir, as deter- 
mined some months ago. 

Dr. Carl Somogyi, Grand- Provost of the Cathedral 
Chapter of Gran, the Primatial see of Hungary, has 
presented the city of Sz^edin with a libmry of more 
than 70^000 volumes, incmding literary and scientific 
works in all the European languages. He has 
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further settled an endowment of i,ooo florins a year to 
procure fresh books regularly. The municipality, on 
Its side, Ls required to provide a suitable buUdinf^ to 
maintain n librarian, ami to give another l,ooo florins 
annually for the purchase of new books. 

One of the most important of recent sales of auto- 
graphs of European cdebnties took place on the loth 
of May at Leipsic The sale comprised three sepa- 
rate collections, and numbered 2,189 ^'^^ The auto- 
graphs were those of celebrities of the first rank, 
including sovereigns, statesmen, generals, savants, 
poets, artists, &c., from the time of the Reformation 
down to the present generation . There were several 
letters from popes, bishops, and other ecclesiastical 
celebrities. 

The finest existing; specimen of the rare fossil bird, 
the Arch:copter3rx, has been acquired for the Berlin 
University collection for 4,000/. It was bought direct 
from the original owner, Herr Haberlein. The Ber- 
lin specimen is only the third which has been dis- 
covered and preserved, and is in good preservation. 
Of the two others, one is in Bavaria, and the other in 
the British Museum. They were all found in the 
lithograi>hic stone of Solnhofcn, belonging to the 
rocks of the Jura formation. 

Facsimiles in oil colours of two remarkable works 
of art bv Mr. Goodall— ** Holy Childhood" and 
•* llannan*s Vow " — are being issued by the National 
Fine Art Associntion, Castle Street, Holbom. ProoCi 
of the facsimiles were submitted before publication 
to Mr. Goodall, who declared himself entirely satisfied 
with them. By another process of reproductioD, 
denominated '* technemacy/' Messrs. Morris and 
Lowe have executed copies of Murillo's " Assumption 
of the Virgin." 

The Lisbon Academy has decided to ask the con- 
sent of the Portuguese Government to transfer the 
lx>nes of Vxsco di Gama fix>m Vidigueria Alemtejo, 
and also those of Camoens from the Convent of Santa 
Anna to the Church of the Jeronimites, Belem. Ex- 
tensive repairs and improvements are aboat to be 
undertaken at the Hofburg, or old imperial palace of 
the Hapsbuig family in Vienna. The palace enclosure 
embraces an extent of about 19} acres, of which about 
9| acres are actually covered with buildings. 

The death is aimounced of Dr. Wilhelm Wagner, 
the well-knoifh'n professor in the Johanneum of Ham- 
burg. He died at Naples, at the early age of thirtv- 
s<;ven. Dr. Wagner had gone to Italv on a scholarly 
and artistic tour, and finiuly succumbed to a sudden 
attack of typhus fo'er in sight of Herculaneum, the 
object of his most enthusiastic curiosity. Many ad- 
miringly repeat the famous phrase — but it is, after all, 
the practical lot of very few — " to see Naples and 
then die." Professor Wagner was a devoted student 
and admirer of English literature. 

Mrs. Hamilton, widow of the late Dean of Salis- 
bury, has announced her intention to restore the 
north porch of the cathedral, the completion of which, 
at a cost of 60,000/. or 70,000^., will thus soon be 
accomplished. The work in question was long ago 
contemplated, but has been delayed from want of 
funds. The porch b admired as a fine q>ecime& of 



the Early English style of church architecture. Mr. 
G. E. Street, K.A., is to lie entrusted with the work. 
The late Dean has left to the catheilral 1,000 volumes 
of handsomely bound books. 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson sold at their Gallery, 
on the 5th of May, portions of the libraries of the late 
Mr. C. Kother^, and of another well-known antiouary. 
Among the principal lots were Guiilim's '* Heraldry," 
KymePs *«Fcedera," Whittakcr's "Leeds," "The 
Nuremberg Chronicle," ** The Scrope and Grosvcnor 
Roll." Watson's ** Earls of Warren and Surrey." 
"Sussex Ardueological Collections" (23 volumo), 
"The Gentleman's Magazine " (188 volumes). Lodgers 
"Portraits," &c. The sale comprised neariy 700 
lots, and good prices were realixed. 

A notable event in the world of literature occurred 
recently on the occasion of Sefior Castelar's address 
to the Spanish Academy. It was a model of elo- 
(^uence and prudence, aiming to prove that in our 
time poetry, art, and literature can find, and have 
found, as many, and nobler, ideals, if possible, than 
the classical traditions of the ancients. He illus- 
trated, as his principal argument, Victor Hugo and 
Byron. Sefior Canalejas, a famous UtUraUmr and 
poet, replied in an admirable address. Sefior Castelar 
was elected an academician in 187 1, but hitherto he 
has refrained from delivering his reception speech. 

In a paragraph which lately appeared in The Times^ 
it was stated that "the number of different kinds of 
postage stamps hitherto ismed all over the world is 
estimated in round numbers at 6,00a" Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., of 76, Strand, write to the editor 
sajring that this is an under-estimate : — " We are at 
this moment negotiating the purchase of a collection 
of 9,000, all different ; and on August 30 and Sep- 
tember 3, 1877. ^ott alluded to a coUection of 17,000 
varieties, for which we had recently given 800/. We 
may add that we have had offered to us this ver^ day 
a collection of 20^000, all different, for which a 
similar price has been asked.*' 

On Saturday, the 8th inst., Dr. Samuel Kinns 
conducted a numerous party of the emplo3res of 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. through the Assyrian galleries 
of the British Museum. Surrounded by the veritable 
remains of a remote antiquity, the doctor discoursed 
regarding the historv, geography, manners and customs 
of the Ass]rrians, illustrating his renuirks by reference 
to the monuments and by quotations from the Bible, 
llie close attention evinced by his hearers clearly 
indicated that he had awakened an intense interest in 
his subject, and the vote of thanks which he received 
at the conclusion deariy showed how highly this 
method of visiting the M*iseum was appreciated. 

Messrs. Field & Tuer will immediatdy issue a 
little volume entitled " Journals and Tonniaiism, with 
a Guide for Literary Beginners." Besides chapters 
headed "Literary Amateurs," "Introductions to 
Editors," «' Returned with Thanks," •* How to Be- 
gin," "Xj. </V' "The Literary Career : the Fair 
and the Seamy Side," "In an Editor's Chair," and 
*' Literarv Copyright," the book contains a list of all 
periodical pobDcations of general interest, with the 
addresses of their offices and some account of their 
history and scope. The volume^ whidi is itadded 
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with the autographs of literati, is written by a practical 
jounulist uncKT die nom de flume of John Olacastle. 

One of the old buildings at li^ has just been 
partly burnt down. It was erected in the middle of the 
15th century by the Prince-Bishop Henry of Guelders, 
¥nio made it a kind of seraglio, and there brought 
va^ his munerous ill^timate children, whence it ac- 
quired the name of Sastarderie, ultimately corrupted 
to Bastreie. It was restored three or four centimes 
ago^ but up to fifteen years since it was a manor* 
house, witn moat, portodlis, and fine garden, con- 
taining a grotto with ceiling and walls of shells and 
jets of water. This wall was demolished ten years 
ago, part of the garden built on, and a kind of 
'MTauxhall" erected adjoining the old tower. 

A labouring man lately dug up in the neighbour* 
hood of the /Uldison Road, Kensington, a little cross, 
which he at first thought was omy of pewter, and 
appeared to have beloved to a common rosary of 
beads. On doier inspection, however, it turned out 
to be a pectoral cross of silver, bearing on one side 
the legend, " Caritas Christi urget nos," and on the 
odier a well-executed figure of the Virgin Mary with 
the Divine Child in her arms. As there is no record 
of any Roman Catholic burial-ground having been in 
or near Addison Road, it is probable that it belonged 
to one of the priests and cnaplains of the old Bene- 
dictine convent at Hammersmith. The cross is of 
German design and workmanship, and the characters 
engraved on it correspond in form. 

At the fiirm of Auchmill, King Edward, Turriff, 
Aberdeenshire, the crumbling away of a gravel 
hillock on the side of a ravine about three himdred 
ya^rds to the south>east of the hoary ruins of the 
fiunousold castle of King Edward or "Kinedart," 
laid bare recently the ends of several slabs of old red 
sandstone. On examination thev proved to be a 
stone cist or grave, six feet long by nearl3r four feet 
broad, and al>out seven feet below the original sur- 
face of the ground. The bottom of the grave was 
neatly paved and the sides built up, but there was no 
covering seen on the top. A large quantity of peat 
and ashes was found in the cavity, as also nagments 
of an urn or drinking-cup and unbumt wood. The 
place has been visited by several local antiquaries, 
who have made a careful examination of the grave. 

Mr. Greville Chester has recently returned from a 
journey, undertaken at the request of the committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, to the principal 
Biblical sites in Lower Egypt, and in particular from 
the tract of country between San, the ancient 2k)an, 
and the Serbonian Lake, through which, according to 
the theory taken up and advocated by Brugsch-Bey, 
and since accepted by Professor Sayce, the Israelites 
passed at the tune of the Exodus. The result of Mr. 
Chester's explorations will be published in the next 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Fund. The 
Academy hears that he has been compelled to abandon 
this theory, as he has discovered that the geographical 
and physical features of Serbonis are in actual conflict 
widi it, and utterly incompatible with any tract of 
water bearing the name Jam Sfif. 

Professor Prosdocismi, of the Este Museum, who 
discovered a pre-historic cemetery on the slope of the 
hiUa overlooking that town, has unearthed in the 



same vicinity eighty-two tombs, forty-four of them 
violated apparent^ during the Roman period, the rest 
untouched, with all their pottery and bronzes. The 
urns are of three periods, some coloured black, with 
linear ornamentation ; others adorned with circles and 
wavv lines; others with alternate bands of red and 
blade. Some of the accessory vases might serve as 
elegant models for modem potters. The bronze orna- 
ments are also very interesting, and a bronze chest 
bears three designs, comprising in all seventeen war- 
riors and a priest, seven animals (horses, oxen, sta^ 
birds, and a dog), several phmts, and a kind of chanot 
with a man seated in it. These are probably among 
the finest pre-historic remains in Italy. 

Dr. Leopold Seligmann lately delivered a series of 
three lectures upon Shakspeare's plays, at the rooms 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. Dr. S. Birch 
took the Chair at the first lecture, King Lear being 
the play selected. The lecturer endeavoured to point 
out the sources whence Shakspeare drew his con- 
ception of the trap^edy ; and he also gave an explana- 
tion of the king's insanity, and of the characteristics 
of Lear's companion picture, Edgar, as the repre- 
sentative of simulated madness. — Dr. Seligmsum's 
second lecture was on the tragedy of Macbeth. ' llie 
principal characters of the play werc sketched in accord- 
ance with the poet's own words, and the chief features 
of the tragedy werc all fully explained. Dr. Seligmami 
concluded his series of lectures with the trageidy of 
Hamlety which the lecturcr considered the most diffi- 
cult and most profound of all Shakspeare's plays. 

The Council of the City Church and Churchyard 
Protection Society lately ascertained that it is pro- 
posed to form a roadway through a portion of Hack- 
ney Churchyard, in which scores ot paupers' bodies 
are buried, — reports that the Rector will not sanction 
such a desecration. The Society has also had a 
clause inserted in the Metropolitan and Metropolitan 
District Railway (City Lines Extension) Bill (18S0), 
which will securc the church of St. Margaret Pattens, 
Rood Lane, from the destruction with which it wa«; 
threatened. The honorary secretary, Mr. Henry 
Wright, will be glad to receive information respecting 
desecrations of City churches and church3rarcU, and 
we are requested to state that such communications 
should be made in writing to him at Charterhouse 
Square. The first public meeting of the Society will 
be held in June. Tickets for the meeting can be 
obtained by application to Mr. Wright at the above 
address. 

For some time past, writes the Sunderland Daily 
Herald^ during the work of restoring and enlarging 
St. Margaret^ Churchy Durham, many discoveries 
have been made, throwmg light upon its antiquity and 
ardiitectural history. The restorations now going on, 
rendered the removal of tne old north wall necessary ; 
and in taking this wall dotm to admit of the widening 
of the aisle, the workmen found in the middle of the 
widl, which is about two feet and a half thick, a box 
^x>ut a foot and a half square^ in a cavity which 
seemed to have been prepared for it Neither ex- 
ternally nor internally were there any marks upon the 
wall to indicate the position of the box, which fell to 
pieces on being removed. In it were found upon 
examination, several skulls and fragmentary bones. 
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They «re all in a very pcfiect state of presenratioii, 
notwithstanding that they miut have been plaoad in 
the wall in later Norman times, aboat the middle of 
the thkteeath century. 

A stained elass memorial window has been placed 
in the chancel of the Kirk of Morton, Domfnesshiie, 
in memoiy of the late James Lockhart RnsseU, M.D., 
of HohnmIL The window, twenty feet high and five 
feet wMe, contains three sabjectsj ist, *' Dorcas 
cUspensiiMr food and clothes to the poor," emblematic 
of the cmuity and benevolence of his wife, Mary 
Dobbie; 2nd, '*the Good Samaritan," indkative of 
his profession* as the healirtt; art; 3rd, *'Onr Lord 
restoring sight to the blind, emblematic of his skill 
as an oculist. The subjects are panelled by a Nor- 
man border, in harmony with the architecture of the 
church, which, although comparatii^y of modem oon- 
stmction, is built in the Norman style. The work has 
been executed by Messrs. J, A. Forrest and Son, of 
LiverpooL The inscription at the foot of the window 
is as follows : — *' This window is erected in gntefid 
remembrance of James Lockhart Russell, M.D., for 
more than 6fty years an elder in this churdi, who 
died 1st September, 1878, aged 81, and Mary Dobbie, 
his wife, ^dio died December 17th, 1875. By James 
Filmland, of Wavcrtree, LiverpooL" 

'Hie Quny Museum has made two important par* 
chases at the San Donato sale. Oikc is a processional 
crucifix in silver gilt of fourteenth-century workman- 
ship. It is in perfect preservation and of the finest 
execution. Both faces are enriched with figures in 
hi^h relid", on one side being seen Christ crucified, 
with the Virgin, St John, St. Peter, aixl Mary Mag* 
dalene, aixl on the other the twelve apostles wiu 
their various emblems, the whole being executed in 
rich rrpouss/^ and ornamented with pieces of rock 
crystal. The other work is of less choice material, 
but is almost equally fine in its own w«y of workman- 
ship. It is a Venetian cabinet in the form of a palace, 
witn five rows of columns rising one above another 
and a cupola crowning the whole. In the nidies 
between tne columns arc placed very small figures in 
bronze gilt, while charming paintings of flowers, 
arabesques, and figures adorn every portion that is not 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl aixl ivory. This ornate 
cabinet u'as acquired by M. Sommeranl, the director 
of the museum, for 5,100 Kre^ and the crucifix for 
I i,ioa— a very much smaller sum than Prince Demi- 
doff had paid for it some years ago. 

At the first ritting of a new Parliament it is cus- 
tomary for the four City members to attend in Court 
iniits or in uniform, and to take their seats on the 
front Treasury Bench, which seats they afterwards 
vacate in fiivour of the Ministry of the day. This 
honorar^r position is accorded to them in consequence 
of the City having saved the privileges of Parhament 
in the year 1640, when Charles I. attempted to anest 
Hampden, Pvm, and the rest of the "five members,'* 
who fled to the City for protection, and were sheltered 
there by the Corporation. The account of this wfll 
be found in Foster's work, absurdly termed '*Tbe 
Arrest of the Five Members," who were never 
arrested. In that \\'ork will be seen the entry of the 
proceeding as it appears on the journals of the Court 
of Commcm Council, and there will alio be found an 
account of the snl»equent thanks of Pariiament to the 



City. Onthedayofthereoentopeniiu^of PariiaaMBt 
three of the City members-^Mr. AicMnnan Cotton, 
Mr. Alderman Fowler, and Mr. Akterman Lawrence 
availed themselves of their privilege, and were oon- 
spicuotts in the finont ; Mr. Hubbard modestly oon- 
tenting himself with a back seat. 

An mteresting and probably unique discovery hat 
been made dose to the town of Banders, in Jutland, 
of a grave, dating probably finom the sixth or seventh 
century, containing the remains of a woman who hnd 
been buried in her richest attire, it being still possible 
to trace her dress, which had been faiterwoven wi& 
gold thread. Across the chest were lakl two bands 
witii a kind of g^ kce, on the top of whk;h afldn 
were lakl some ornaments, composed of cokmred glass 
beads, some havine an outer shell of gold lea( and 
several cut like &monds, as well as a small per- 
forated silver cohL To the left of the body was 
found a knifo, a pair of scissors, a small whetstone (for 
needles), and a small gkss cop, which was broken ui 
pieces. In the tomb were also found the remains of a 
wooden pail with iron bands, vrhich had con t ame d 
the food sui^Msed necessary to support the deceased 
on her journey to Hades. This discovery aflbrds 
anodier proof of the ezceptionaDy high p>sition oc- 
cupied by the women in ScandinaTia during heathen 
times, in comparison with nearly all other heathen 
conntrieSi The body had evklently originally been 
endoaed in a coffin of rough oaken planks. Great 
interest is taken in the scientific examination of the 
silver cofai, by which the actual period may be at least 
approodmatefy ascertained. 

Whilst a shepherd at Lanffhope, near Ilawidc, 
was hUelr gofaig nis roonds, he discovered in a "sheep 
drain" a Dionze ix)t partially uncovered by the actkm 
of the water. Upon nneartning his find it was seen 
to be of bronze, urn-shaped, having three legs, and 
lugs for hsndles, but without Ud when discovered. 
It is ten indbes deep, seven inches wkle at the mouth, 
and twenty-nine inches in drcumforenoe at the bulge, 
the feet beu^ four indies long. The contents provetl 
to be of considerable value, as it contained nearly a 
stone-weight of coins, fibnke, ftc The cdins were 
prindpsUy silver peimies of Alexander III., John 
Balliol, and Robert Bruce of Scotland, and of the 
contemporary kings of England, besides a number of 
pence struck on the Continent. What jewellery lliere 
was may never be known, but there was disposed of 
in Hawick two beautifid silver Imddes of excellent 
workmanship and design. The finder handed over 
the pot and its contents to his master, who proceeded 
to realize its value (!) l^ dinosing of the coins by 
the pound weight Such a *'nnd" could not \ong ht 
kept secret, and it is satKfactoiy to know that the 
proper anthorities s acc ee ded in r ecov er ing the bronte 
vessel and some of the coins and jewellery, whidi in 
coonsc of time will find their way into the National 
Collection of Antiquities in Edinburgh. 

The provisional committee of the recently proposed 
Topographical Society for London, which has for its 
object the study of the changes in the condition of 
IxMHion aixl its history in the past, has been busy 
comjpleting the scheme. The main objects of the 
Soaety are nine in number, as follow :^ t. The ool* 
leetkm of books, maps, drawings, prints, ftc., in 
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relation to the topography of London. 2. The col- 
lection of documents, deeds, &c., and of extracts 
relating to the history of, and associations connected 
with, places in and around' London, arranged in an 
accessible form. 3. The collection of information 
relating to the etymology of London as to places and 
names, and preparation of a record of changes in 
London nomenclature. 4. The preparation of maps 
and plans showing the position of public buildings, 
streets, &c., at vanous periods. 5. The representation 
of churches and other buildings before they are 
demoli^ed. 6. The preparation and publication of a 
biography of London topography. 7. The preparation 
ana publication of an index of London drawings, 
prints, antiquities, tokens, &c., in various collections, 
o. The publication of copies of old London engravings. 
9. The publication of documents relating to London. 
Already many gentlemen connected with the City 
have joined the Society. 

American papers report the discovery in Munroe 
County, Missouri, of a temple hewn in a solid rock. 
The main hall is of immense size, and has a vaulted 
roof supported by slender columns of Egyptian 
granite. The walls are covered with slabs of black 
and grey granite, and at the end was found what is 
described as an altar. On the altar was a heap of 
ashes. In a smaller apartment were found a number 
of bronze tools and a bronze plate with an inscription 
in the Hebrew character. But in Ohio a still more 
remarkable discovery has been made. In the depths 
of a cave have been found a series of magnificent 
tombs— these, too, of Egyptian granite. On one is 
the figure of a man with a dij»tmctly Jewish nose, 
while the sides are covered with a series of bas- 
reliefs. The tombs are described as full of mummies 
nine feet long. Copper weapons, vases, and '*an 
immense quantity of memorial tablets covered with 
Hebrew characters," were also found. The age of 
the stalactites formed in the cave is said to prove that 
the tombs have been undisturbed for several thousand 
years. Both temple and tombs are assumed to be 
the work of early Jewish emigrants, while the use of 
the Elgyptian gramte and the process of embalming b 
supposed to indicate that they came from Egypt. 
But it is right to add that the accuracy of the reports 
is doubted, both as regards the character of the in- 
scriptions and the physiognomy of the mummies. 

The Times states that if the number of visitors 
present at the Passion Play in Ober-Ammergau this 
year exceeds the accommodation on the appointed 
dates of representation, the performance of the play 
will on such occasions be repeated on the following 
day. In order to avoid crowding and discomfort, it 
is arranged that the number of tickets of admission 
to be issued shall not exceed the number of seats pro- 
vided. As there are 100 rows, each containing 60 
seats, the total number of spectator who can be pre- 
sent at each representation is 6,000. The Ober- 
Ammergau people wish to do all that is possible for 
the conuort of their visitors from a distance, and to 
spare them any disappointment or annoyance at the 
performance, as well as loss of time, as, for instance, 
nnding themselves under the necessity of staving in 
the neighbourhood for a week in order to obtam a 
chance of admission. With respect to the seats, the 



front ones are the cheaper. They are only wooden 
benches, while the higher and more expensive rows 
consist of cane-bottomed and cloth-covered chairs. 
The orchestra, consisting of thirty performers, will 
be entirely out of sight of the public. In iront of the 
stage, which is enclosed at the back and sides, and is 
covered with a roof, there will be an extensive space 
set apart for the choir. The new structure in which 
the play is to be performed has cost the Ober- Ammcr- 
gau Commune about 2000/. Adding to this the out- 
lay on costumes, decoration, and miscellaneous objects, 
the total debt incurred by Ober-Ammergau for the 
Passion Play of 1880 will amount to over 3i00o/. 

The librarv formed by Mr. Richard Bull, of Ongar, 
Essex, and Northcourt, Isle of Wight, a friend of 
Horace Walpole, was recently sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge. It consisted of 
several thousand volumes, many of which were fine 
editions, and was especially interesting for the copy 
of Walpole's " Anecdotes of Painting and Engraving 
in England," in fourteen volumes, imperial folio. 
Mr. Bull had devoted many years to collecting draw- 
ings and engravings to illustrate this, with portraits, 
views, antiquities, &c. It was the object of much 
competition, and was eventually bought by Mr. 
Donaldson, the dealer, for 1,800/. Among the other 
important works disposed of were Aubre/s ** Natural 
History and Antiquities of Surrey," Lysons' ** En- 
virons of London," "Philosophical Transactions, 
from 1665 to 1 81 2," Gough*s "Sepulchral Monu- 
ments of Great Britain," Hasted's "History of 
Kent," Manning and Bray's "History of Surrey," 
Walpole's " Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors," 
•* Boydell's Edition of Shakspeare," Walpole's " De- 
scription of the Villa of Strawberry Hill." Mr. 
Quaritch bought a not guite perfect copy of the 
celebrated "Chronicle of St. Albans," printed in 
the Abbey about 14^3. It had been descnbed in the 
auction catalogue and was sold as a Caxton ; but 
was discovered by the purchaser to be an article of 
much rarer occurrence tnan a specimen of Caxton's 
press. The half-dozen books which issued from the 
monastery of St. Albans are perhaps the rarest of ail 
the productions of early English typography. The 
total proceeds of the sale amounted to 4,071/. 18^. 

Bangor Cathedral was re-opened tn May iiih, 
after restoration from the late Sir Gilbert Scott's 
designs. The present restoration b a continuation of 
that which was completed in 1873, and, in a marked 
degree, b due to the energy of Dean Edwards and the . 
munificence of the Lord-Lieutenant of Carnarvonshire, 
Mr. Assheton Smith, and Mr. Hesketh. It embraces 
the renovation of the nave and transepts, the erection 
of a chapter and muniment room, together with the 
external improvement of the building and its ap- 
proaches. The old roof of the aisles and nave has 
been cased with panelled oak ; the concrete floor has 
been laid with encaustic tiles, and the windows, 
which hitherto presented a ereat variety of architec- 
tural styles, have been made uniform ; those at the 
west-end being filled with a representation of the 
Evangelists, placed as a memorial to the late Dean 
Cotton. The baptbtry has been slightly raised and 
died ; oaken open seats or benches have been substi- 
tuted for the chairs in the transepts and nave ; and 
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additional accommodation has been provided for the 
choristers. The chancel stalls, including those of the 
dean and sab-dean, have been handsomely canopied ; 
an organ screen has been placed in the north transept; 
and the Freemasons of North Wales and Shropshire 
province have subscribed the hmds necessary for a 
throne. Although within the last ten years the resto* 
ration of the cathedral, which dates as a foundation 
from the sixth century, has absorbed about 35,000/., 
the work is far from complete, and funds are urgently 
needed for a reredos and the erection of a spire. The 
curious relics found during the restoration have been 
carefully preserv-ed. 

Following in the wake of the ** Tabard,'* immor- 
talized by Chaucer, another and the oldest of the 
taverns for which South u-ark was so famous — viz., the 
'* Bricklayers' Arms," in Old Kent Road — a part of 
the freehold held by the Bridge House Estates for the 
Corporation of the City of London — will soon become 
a thmg of the post. In the reign of Edward III. 
Philip de Comines records that the Borgundian lords 
who came over after the Battle of Cressy to issue a 
general challenge to the English knights in a tourna- 
ment to be held at Smithfield, lodged at this house, 
which he describes as a ** vaste hostel on the olde 
rode from Kent into South warke, about two-thirdes 
of a league from the bridge acrosse the Thames." He 
adds, '* the Burgundians were migfatilie overthrown." 
A century later Warwick, the great king-maker, on 
his journey to France to demand the French King's 
sister's hand for Edward IV., waited here for his 
horses and retinae. Here Anne of Qeves waited 
while her portrait was forwarded to her future hus* 
band, Henry VIII. In later times, Drake, after his 
victory over Van Tromp, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
Dimcan (Lord Camperdown), Lord Hood, after his 
victory over the French fleet, and Sir Horatio Nelson, 
after the Battle of the Nile, all made this house their 
headquarters. In the later part of the last century 
the house fell into the hands of one Townsend, who 
modernized it, but, falling out with his builder, the 
latter inscribed under the dormer the following lines : — 

** By short mugs and glasses 
This house it \i*as built ; 
By spendtlirifts, not Townsend, 
The sign it u-as gilt." 

The above paragraph, which is condensed from the 
Tinus^ is apparently based upon tradition ; but its 
historical accuracy is questioned by a writer in Nota 
and Qufrifs. The inscription, signed " By a lover of 
full measure," still remains, as ako do some old oak 
beams and garniture of the last century ; otherwise 
there is little or nothing in the present building of 
remote antiquity. 
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"GARLAND DAY" IN WEST KENT. 

This morning I had the pleasure of witnessing 
a lingering remnant of the olden observances of 
**Merrie May-day." Numbers of children went 
about firom house to house in the Serenonks district, 



in groops, each provided with tasteful little con- 
structions which tliey called May-boughs and gar- 
lands. The former were small branches of fruit and 
other early blossoming trees secured to the end of 
short sticks, and ^*ere carried perpendicularly. One 
of these was borne by each of the children. Two in 
every group carried between them, suspended from a 
stick, the ** May -garland." formed of two small 
transverse willow hoops, decorated with a profusion 
of primrose and other flowers, and fre^ green 
foliage. These presented a verv pretty appearance. 
At every door tne children halted and sang their 
May-day carol, in expectation of a small pecuniary 
reward from the occupants of the house. The carol 
was varied bv different groups, and seems to be a 
relic of the Mayer's song of antiquity. Some of the 
little rustic bonds contented themselves with the 
reiteration of the distich : — 

" This is the day, the first of May, 
Please to remember the garland." 

Others sang the following lines several times at each 
halting place : — 

** This is the day, the first of May, 
Please rememt>er the May-bough ; 
The garland, the garland. 
Please to remember the garland. 
A branch of May I have brought you. 
And at your door I stand ; 
It is the work of our Lord's hand, 
So hip! hip! hurrah!'* 

A further variation by a third ^roap which I listened 
to, consisted in the substitution of this doggerel 
triplet in place of the four concluding lines just 
given : — 

" First come buttercups, then come daisies, 
Then come gentlefolks, then come ladies ; 
So we pass the time away." 

These Kentish associations of '* Garland Day," like 
the rest of our popular folk-customs, have a tendency 
to shortly become altogether obsolete. Middle-aged 
matrons who have resided in this part of the '* garden 
of England" all their lives, speak in terms of pardon- 
able pride of the immense garlands of their girlhood. 
Forty years ago, I am told, the May-garlands often 
exceeded a yml in diameter, and were constructed in 
a most elaborate manner. 

THOM.VS B. Trowsdalc 
Sevenoaks, May ist, 1880. 



ANCIENT BRITISH ROAD FOUND AT 
WAVERTREE. 

Referring to an article which I contributed to the 
Lwerp0ol Attrcury^ and subsequently reproduced at 
page 137 of The Antiquary, I have to add that 
during the removal of the ancient British road two 
broo(£es in bronze were found, one of them in a good 
state of nreservation, the other somewhat corroded, 
and botn having on the reverse raised portioot 
where the pins had been fastened. The broodft 
whose surface was not corroded was ornamented widi 
a design contained in three connected circles, similar 
to the pattern described on the surface of ^yedmcBS 
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of andent British brooches (band in the limestone 
caves at Craven, in Yorkshire. 

W, FiNGLAND. 

WaTcrtree, LiverpooL 



CIVIC MACES. 

In his interesting article on "Civic Maces'* (sec 
p. 67), Mr. G. Laxnbeit states that, to the best of his 
Knowledge, the earliest provincial maces still in 
existence, those at Tentoden, in Kent, are dated 
1649 ^^ 1(3^* The Corporation of Anmdel, in 
Sussex, boasts of three maces ; one in silver, of the 
time of Elizabeth ; the second of the next centnrj ; 
and the third, an ordinary town mace^ of gold, of 
the last century. There are also three silver loving 
cnps. One of the time c^ the Commonwealth, and the 
others of more modem date. 

Percy E. Coombe. 

23, Carlyle Square, Chelsea. 



THE ROSICRUCIANS. 

Would you oblige me in your Replv Column with the 
name of the best works extant on the ** Rosicrucians 
and their Mysteries ? " 1 

Rosy Cross. 



time had sustained and relieoed a great nnmber, were 
this yeare drinen to b^, and many femished. In the 
time of whidi £eumne^ the mercy of God so dif^xMed 
that npon Uie 27th day of Tune, in the 3reare 1331, 
there came to laml such a m^tie nmltitixle of great 
Sea-fishes (that is) Thursheds^ such as in many ages 
past had never beene seene, that the people were much 
comforted in this distresse, and received great reliefe 
and sustenance by the same." 

D. R. Read. 
Wickham Market. Suffolk . 



DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 

Ireland having recently passed through a period of 
distress to which that country has ever been subject, 
it may perhaps interest some of your readers to learn 
what an old writer sajrs upon these calamities. The 
book from which I have taken this extract is un- 
fortunately in a somewhat mutilated condition ; the 
title-page and several other pages are missing. I should 
be glad if any of your readers could eive me some 
information as to its authorshipand publication. It 
contains a description of the English counties, and 
also of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and was probably 
published prior to the year 1612, as reference is made 
to Prince Henry, the eldest son of King James " our 
soueraigne." Some of the maps appear to have been 
engraved by Petrus Koerius :— 

"God hath oftentimes shewed His tender loue and 
affection to this people, in laying His fatherly chastise- 
ments and afflictions upon them, sometimes oy windes, 
sometimes by famine and dearth, and sometimes againe 
by opening His hand of plenty into their laps to con- 
vert them to Himselfe, and to divert their hearts from 
superstitions. In the yeare 1330^ about the Feast of 
Saint John Baptist^ there began such a dearth of Come 
in this Country, by the abundance of raine and the 
inunadions of waters (which continued imtil Michael' 
nuu following) that a cranoc of wheat was sold for 
twentie slullings, a cranoc of oats for eight shilling a 
cranoc of pease, beanes, and barley for as much. The 
vrindes the same yeare were so mightier that many 
were hurt, and many slaine outright by the fall of ^ 
houses that was forced by the violence of the same. 
The like wherec^ were never seen in Irdand* In the 
yeare 1317 there was such a dearth of come and other 
viGtiuds, that a cranoc of wheat was sold for twentie 
three shillings. And many householders, that before- 



FIG SUNDAY. 
(See p. 234.) 

The Sunday preceding Easter has acquired the 
local appellation of Fig Sunday not only in the 
county of Northampton, but aiso in Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Hertford, Oxford, and elsewhere. Doubt- 
less this nomenclature arises from the custcHn of 
eating dried figs on Palm Sunday; prevalent, in a 
greater or less degree, even at the present day, in 
Uiose districts where the name obtains. Those who 
observe the annual usage have a vague idea that 
it is done in remembrance of the desire of our 
Saviour to partake of the fruit of the fig-tree, on the 
day followmg his triumphant entry into Jerusalem. 
This is at best but a mere surmise ; still it is advanced 
as a hint at t^ origin of the custom, by Baker 
(" Glossary of Northamptonshire Words and Phrases," 
1854, i. 232) ; and the notion has, moreover, been 
pretty generally adopted. Cole conjectures that the 
practice has reference to the parable propounded by 
the Redeemer on the occasion m question (see " His- 
tory of Filey," 1826, p . 135). 

" Fig-pie Wake" is kept np at Drayton- in-the- 
Moors, Staffordshire, and elsewhere in the same 
neighbourhood, on Mid-Lent Sunday. Friends flock 
from a distance to attend the wake, at which a pie is 
largely eaten, principally composed of the esculent 
Eastem fruit. 

Thomas B. Trowsdale. 

Sevenoaks, Kent. 



COFFIN AND CORPSE BOARDS. 

It may not be generally known that certain families 
are in the habit of felling an oak tree now and again 
in order to use its timber for coffin boards. Three or 
four sets of these boards are kept about the premises 
to season. 

Such a family lived for generations in Montgo- 
meryshire, and its representatives are still in existence. 
These sets of coffin boards were actually bequeathed 
by will, with the other effects, to the next of kin or 
to a certain member of the fiunily. It was not un- 
usual for one of the family even to fix upon the 
boards that should be utilised in making his or her 
coffin, and when it came to the last set, a dispute 
would arise as to whose they should be. This dispute 
was generally concluded by an aShrangement that the 
first to die should have them ! This particular fomily 
had a corpse-board upon which its members had, for 
time out of mind, been laid after death. Alas, Ae 
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haml of a Vandal came upoa it, and cut it up to mend 
the cooler! (a laige v^sd once used for cooling 
home-brewed beer, and latterly for salting pigs). 
II u> friends suggested to | him that when he died the 
ox>ler thoold be turned upside doun and used as a 
cofTin. T. Morgan Owen. 

BronwyKa, Khyl. 
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"THE IMITATIO CHRISTI." 

It mav perhaps interest some of voar readers, who 
have followed Mr. Waterton*s excellent contribution to 
(he bibliography of *' The Imitation," to be reminded 
thnt a collection was made of Tarious editions of "that 
divine book, " and deposited in the library of the Fran- 
ciscan Monastery of St. Michele, in Isola, at Venice. 
Where it may be at this time, and how cared for, I 
know not, anid shall be glad if it is yet kept together. 
Its history is this. In 1S40 J<to Anthony McMchini, 
a canon of St. Mark's, bequeathed to the niars of St. 
Michael his collection of " The Imitation," which he 
had begun to form a few Tears before, with directions 
for its completion. Its aiter-history, for twenty yearii 
was not altogether very satisfactory, and need not be 
entered upon ; but the collection remained at least in* 
tact. Rich in Italian and Continental editions, it pos* 
scsscd one in English. The dates extended from 1483 
to I S4a These ^ve, as the name of the author— one, 
as S. Bernard ; sixteen, as Gersen ; twenty-two, as Ger* 
son ; fifty>six gave no name, and two hundred and six 
gave that of Kemput. The consensus of the collection 
may therefore be cited as something for the accept* 
ance of authorship. 

B. L. Lswis. 
Ongar HiU, Weybridge. 



A HAND BELL. 

The Corporation of Dover have in its possession a 
small hand uell, of somewhat curious construction. It 
stands (exclusive of the handle) about 3 inches high. 
The inscription reads '* Petrus Greinens me fecit . . . 
91." The date has been read 1491, and the bell is 
supposed to be of the fifteenth ccntury,|but the cipher or 
monogram before -91 is uncertain. The bell may be 
of the sixteenth century, if not even later. It is supposed 
to be of German origin. The subject on it is the 
Annunciation of the Virgin. It has evidently been 
gilded, and it was pnMiably made for a Roman 
Catholic church. Can any of yonr readers throw light 
on its history? 

A MjLN OP Kent. 
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ElKON BASILIKE. 

As Mr. Scott, in his interesting pre£&ce to Mr. 
Stock's reprint of this memoimble oook of Kinc[ 
Charles, suggests a "collation** of gll "copies'' ana 
'* reprints,'^ beg to send jrou some notes on a copy 
of 1649 in my possesion. This is a small podcet 
edition, evidently read and interlined, b^ a contempo* 
rary loyalist — " Reprinted for John Williams, 1649." 
It has a crown with a large *' Alpha" uodemeath, 
an epiti^h by J. H., and an ^ Omega*' after " VoU 



dnbonft,*' &c It contains as an "inset*' His Majesty's 
reasons against the pretended jurisdiction of the High 
Court of Justice, a true relation of the King's speech 
to Ladv Elizabeth and the Duke of Glouoester ; 
two other relations of the Lady Elizabeth, and a 
letter from the Prince of Wides to the King, dated 
" The Hague, January 33, 164S.*' 

A. F. A. Woodford. 
25A, Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park. 
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SPINDLE WHORLS. 

During a recent yisit to the site of Sankissa in the 
Tntdigarfa district of North- Western India, a well- 
known Buddhist city, described by General Cumung* 
ham and others, I obtained a number of day dies, 
many of which bear an extraordinary resemblance 
both in shape and ornamentation to the so-calied 
"Spindle Wliorls" described m Schliemann's "Troy," 
and by Gastaldi in his ''Prehistoric Remains of Italy." 
I have seen it mentioned that similar *' Spindle 
Whorls" have been fotiad in tome parts of Great 
Britain. Will you or any of your readers kindly 
indicate to me the works in which I can find descrip- 
tioos of this dass of remains? 

H. Rivett-Carnac, F.S.A. 

Ghazeapore, India. 



Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden. Vol. VI I. Edited 
by the Rev. J. R. Lumby, D.D. (Longmans & Ca) 
—The Village of Palaces ; Chronicles of Chelsea, a 
vols. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estrange. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) — St. Hippolytns and the Church of Rome. 
By the Right Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop of Lin- 
c<Mn. (Rivingtons.) — Memorialsof Cambridge. No. 
4. By C. H. Cooper, F.S.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 
— The New Nation, 5 vols. By John Morris. (J. 
Morris, Paternoster Row.) — Half-Hours with tha 
Tdescope. By R. A. Proctor. (David Bogne).— > 
Letters on Common Things. First Series. ByColooel 
Clinton. (Royston: John Warren.) — Crosl^ Records ; 
a CavaUer*s Note Book. Edited by the Rev. T. 
Ellison Gibson. (Longmans & Ca) — Domesday 
Studies; Somerset avc^ BytheRev.R.W.Eyton. 
(Reeves & Turner.) — Inscription on Covenanters' 
Tombstones. By James Gibfon. (Dunn & Wr^t) 
— New England Historical and Genealogical Register. 
No. 134. (Boston, U.S.A., Society^ House, 18, 
Somerset Street) — Industrial Geography Primexa. 
By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. (Soonensdiein k Allen. >* 
Textbook of Botany. Translated from the Gerxnaa 
of Dr. K. PiantL (Sonncnschein & Allen.) 



flotice to Corre0pon&ent0« 

W^e are requested by Mr. J. H. Parker, Ca, ol 
Oxford, to state that our illustrations^ borrowed from 
Mr. Waterton's **Pietas Mariana Britannica,"(Dp. 216^ 
317), were originally engraved for one of Mr. Parker's 
own books. The credit of them should certainly hats 
been given in the proper qnarter. Our erxtx; it need 
hardly be added, was quite oninteotioiiaL 
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DIRECTIONS. 

Enclose id. Stamp far each Thru Words, All 
replies to a number should he eticlosed in a blank 
envelope^ wUh a loose Stamp^ and sent to the Manager. 

Note.— ^/^ advertisements to reach the office by 
the xyth of the months and to be addressed— The 
Manager, Exchange Department, The Anti- 
quary Office, 62, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.G. 

Wanted to Purchase. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of Worcestershire. 
Best price given. W. A. Cotton, Bromsgrove. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of Lancashire or 
Cheshire. Best price given. N. Heywood, 3, Mount 
Street, Manchester. 

Hull Seventeenth Century Tokens.— C. E. Fewsler, 
Hull. 

Scott's Poetical Works, Turner's designs, vols. 7 
and 8. — Houghton Gallery. — Shakspeare, i2mo, Ton- 
son, vols. I, 2, 4« 7, and 9. — Original Letters, Sir H. 
Ellis, third series, vols, i and 2. — Denmark Delineated, 
by A. A. Feldbong, parts 4 and 5. — Universal History, 
vol. 17, (que. 1761.) — Monasticon Anglicanum, 1849, 
vols. I ana 2. — Wordsworth's Greek Testament, part 4. 
— Alford's Greek Testament, vol. 3, and part 1, vol. 
4. — Morant's Essex, and any Essex books. — Edmund 
Durrant & Co., 90, High Street, Chelmsford. 

History of Surrey. Manning and Bray, 3 vols, 
folio. Complete sets, or any odd volumes. — ^Trades- 
man's Tokens (17th Century) of Surrey. George 
C. Williamson, Guildford. 

Watts, Dr., Divine and Moral Songs. Any early 
edition (67). 

Gerard's Herbal, and Parkinson's Herbal (68). 

AutographCorrcspondence of Distinguished Literary 
And Royal Personages. Howard Revell, 29, Stans- 
field Road, Stockwell, London. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of North Wales, 
Wrexham especially. Apply — E. Rowland, Boyn 
Offa, Wrexham. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society, vol. for 1864, 
with coloured plates. State if in good condition, and 
price (66). 

llioRuinis rerum Ecdesiasticarum, by John Ecton, 
1742, 4to (6«). 

Scott't Poetical Works, Turner's designs, vols. 7 and 
8. — Houghton Gallery, 3 vols. — Universal History, 
vol. 17. — Sir H. Ellis, Original Letters. Third series, 
vols. I & 2. — Shakspeare, Tonson, vols. I, 2, 4, 7, & 9. 
— ^Aimual Register, vols, i, 4, 6, 8, 16, 17, 21, 24, to 
32. — Lothair, second edition, vols. I & 2. — Yule's 
Burmah. — Monasticon Anglicanum, 1849, ▼ols. i & 2. 
— Morant's Essex. — Camden's Essex, and any books or 
pamphlets on Essex. £. Durrant & Co., Booksellers, 
Chehnsfoxd. 

Tour in the Isle of Thanct, by E. Cozens, 1793, 
704 pp., 4ta— Rev. J. Lewis on Coins, Seals, &c.f 
1736-1741. *'CoEen8," care of Lawless, Philpot Lane, 
London. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of Wales and Border 
Cotmties, especially Herefordshire, or with issuer's name 
VORE or voare. J. W. Lloyd, Kington. 



Old and curious Manuscripts, &c, relating to 
Gravesend. D. G. G., Buildwas, Ironbridge, Salop. 

Local Occurrences, by Robert Gibbs, Aylesbury, 
vol. I. E. C. Bird, Tring, Herts. 

Elements of Creometry and Trigonometry, translate<l 
from the French of Legend re. Edited by David 
Brewster, 1814, pp. xvi. 367 (70). 

The Examiner, March 4, April 29, May 13, 1848. — 
The Spectator, Maj 13, 1848 (71). 

Butterworth's History of Ashton, Middleton, Man- 
chester, Oldham or Rochdale.— Gent's Hull or Ripon. 
— Hunter's Hallamshire or South Yorkshire, larce or 
small paper. — Beck's Fumess, and several other local 
Histories. For cash or exchaiie ; all letters answered. 
H. Gray, xo, Maple Street, Cheetham, Manchester. 



For Sale. 

Autographs for sale, cheap. List sent post free. 
R. H., 15, Brooklyn Road, Shepherd's Bush, London. 

Coins (English and Foreign), Medals, Provincial, 
Political and other Tokens, &c., in silver and bronze. 
A larce quantity of duplicates to dispose of. Collectors 
send list of wants. S., 7, Heigham Terrace, Dereham 
Road, Norwich. 

Sancti Gre;^rii Papae Magni Opera Sixti V. Pont. 
Max. Jussu diligentissime emendataat<^ aucta — Typo- 
graphia Vaticana, 1588, 5 folio volumes. — ^Fine plate 
of saint. Splendid condition. Binding little defective. 
Offers requested (63). 

Registrum Malmesburiense, vol. I, new, half price 
— Lewis's Topographical Dictionary of England, 4 
vols., half calf, and several others (60. 

Ancient Seals (about 200)« a collection made by 
Mr. Ready, of the British Museum, contained in a 
deal case fitted with drawers. Price £^, F. C. 
Johnstone, Harold Wood, Romford^ Essex. 

Letters of extreme rarity offered, mcluding, French 
monarchs since Louis XL ; English monarchs since 
Charles II. Gaston d'Orl^ans, le Grand Condc, Byron, 
Tennyson, Dickens, Wordsworth, St. Pierr^, Dumas, 
Hueo, Voxli, Rossini, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Southey. 
Cash or exchange. — Howard Revell, 29, Stansficld 
Road, Stockwell, London. 

Suit of Armour, black and bright, with lay figure 
complete, ;^22, at Cambridge (69). 

Baines' Lancashire, 4 vols., 4to, larce paper, full 
calf gilt, proof impression, 1836. — Baine^s Lancashire, 
2 vok., imperial paper, (one of 25 copies), folio, half 
morocco, 1868. — ^Dibdin's Tour through England, 2 
vols, in one, 4to, plates, half morocco, gilt, 1801. — 
Campbell's Journey firom Edinburgh through parts of 
Nortn Britain, 2 vols. 4to, calf, aquatint plates, 1802. 
— Gregson's Fragments of Lancashire, folio, cailf gilt, 
first edition, with extra plates inserted, 1817. — Dun- 
cumb's Hereford, 2 vok. 4to, bds. (Dr. Ormerod's 
copy, with his book plates, 1804 & 12); and many 
others for sale or exchange. — Henry Gray, 10^ Maple 
Stro^t, Cheetham, Manchester. 

A beautiful slab of breccia, Ficare nuuble ; has been 
polished ; 4 feet long, 2 feet wide, i inch thick.— 
Thirty-four coloured prints, various views by Bowles, 
'753 f twelve mounted on board. — Eight coloured 

Plates of the Bayeux Tapestry, by Stothaid. W. 
ointer, i8» Carburton Street, Porthmd Street W. 
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Perth, Ancient Foundations foond al, N 
Perth Literary and Antiquariaa Sooilir, 

"3 

Philologkal Society, 89 
Philosophy of Handwritia|^ 76 
Pictures Interestiag to Aataquaaas^ itS 
Pictures. Sadea ^ 183, 186 
Pietas Mariaim Bntaumica, 916 
Pinner Chtirch, New WindoiTin, i|| 
Plagiarism fnma Haunlet. 47 
Planchi*s Cydppmdia of CoataaM, 14 
Plymooth Instittttioa, 83 
Poets Laureate of Eiagiaaid, 77 
Poltimore Chtarch, Restocation of, li^ 
Pompeii, Discoveries aa, 139, a8o 
PoanpeiLi8ooth Aaaaiversatfy of the D«lnw> 

tiooof, 43 
Portland, Duke of, his UndefgrooadQana* 

bers aat Welbeck, 134 
Postage Stamps, a8i 
Precious Stones, Glasauaed ia Ii 

of. a38 
Prehistoric Use of Iroa aaid SteeL 178 
Preatbory Pariah Ra ' 
Princes of Wales, 

aaarvon Castle, , 
Primitive Folk-moots, 937^ 
Pnniors' National Art Uaiaoai, 90 
Printing, a Bibliography of, 131 
Priitt Sale, Briiaah Mugeoaa, 961 
Prol-.>5uc, a 

i'^ ler, Maaia9Cfi|ML*997 
Public Reoofds of^Englaaid, 3t» 58 
Puhnan, Mr. G. P. R., Death of; 13s 
Punishments, Old Enghsh, 995 
Pyramids at Gheeseh, the, 933 
Queen Victoria amd Art, ite 
Ramsay's lAllan) ** Gentle Shepherd.** 45 
Randcrs, Jaatfamd, Discovery of Aacieal 

Grave. a8« 
Ratby Parish Church Saved, 91 
Recollections of Sir G. Gilbert ScoCt, ni 
Records, Pubbe, of F.ngtand, 31. si 
Raoaefl des Oroniqnes et Aaa^ 

Isioriesde b Grant Bretaagae, a 1 

noiauae Eaacleterre, s68 
Registers of City Churches, Pnblicatioaol^ 

by the Haridan Society, 87 
Relics in Chancery, 4a 
Relics of a Forgotten Expedition, 43 
Rembnukdtf Reproductioa of the Eajgnvad 

Works 01, 91 
Renfrewshire, Archmologicad aaid Histo- 
rical Survey o^ 45 
Reviews of Books, 34, n, i»af "TOb «J» 

968 
Richard Coeorda Lioa, Foes by, i8a 
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i Registers. 183 
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91, 187 
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Richelieu, Discovery of a MS. of, 87 
Rogers, \. },, Death ol, aSo 
Roman Altar, Discovery of, 380 
Roman Antiquities found at Treves, 930 
Roman Camp found at Beckfoot, 91 
Roman Coins, Discovery of, 331, 97^ 
Roman Coins Presented to Brighton 

Museum, 13a 
Roman House at Salisbury, 235 
Roman Pavement, Discovery of, 379 
Romance of the London Directory, 37 
Rome, Early History of, 99, 145 
Romeo and Juliet, 143 
Rofticrucians, the, a86 
Rotherham, Historical Notices of, 167 
Rougemont Hotel, £xeter, 333 
Rowlandsou, Exhitntion of the Works of, 

x8a 
Royal Academicians, Newly-elected, 380 
Royal Academy, Purchases by the, 86 
Rojral Archaeological Institute, See 

Archaeological Institute 
Rojral Colonial Institute, 375 
Royal Governors of New Yoric, 46 
Royal Institution, 174, 183, 375 
Royal Irish Academy, 177 
Royal Literary Fund, Report of, 184 
Rubens' Works at Antwerp. 136, 334 
Ruskin's Museum, ShefiBela, 183 
Rusldn Sodety, Glasgow, 41 
Russell Monuments at Chenies, 198 
Russell, Very, Rev. C. W., Death of, 187 
Rusnan Society of Antiquaries, 375 
Russian State Documents, 45 
St. Albans Cathedral, Restoration of, 88, 

x86,a8o 
St. Albans. Schoolmaster-Printer of, 98 
St. Bartholomew the Great. Proposed Re- 
storation of the Church of, 136 
Sl Benedict, Chronological Notes on the 

Order oT 134, 184 
Sc Botolph's Church, Boston, 88 
St. Chad, Z30 

St Giles' Cathedral, Edinburgh, 89, 183 
" St. Guthlac and the Fen Country," 43 
St John's College, Oxford, 131 
St Helen's Church, Worcester, Restora- 
tion of, 90 
St Leonard's Hospital, 196 
St Margaret's Church, Durham, Archaeo- 
logical ducovery in, 136, 383 
St. Mary Abbott s^ Kensington, Laying 

the Top Stone of Steeple, 90 
St Mary le Bow, Cheapside, Sts 

Window in, 380 
St Mary's Church, Devizes, Painted Glass 

Window in. 88 
St Mary's Church, Warwick, Sale of a 

Book /rom the Library of, 185 
St Maiy, Lambeth, Field Club, zsS 
St. Paurs Ecclesiological Society, 40^ 137, 

33X, 993, 379 
St Paul s Epistles in Greek, Curious Dis- 
covery of Fragments of, 133 
St Paul's. Old, 344 

St. Sepulchre's Church, Restoration of, 239 
St Simon, Discovery of a MS. of, 9J0 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Facsimiles of MSS. 

of, 18^ 
SaUofd Muaeum and Library, 133 
Salisbury Cathedral, Restoration of the 
North Porch, 381 
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Salmon and Cruives, 130 
Salting the Child at the Chunch-door, 190 
San Donato, Sale at the Palace of, 186 
Schliemann, Dr.^ New Work by, 139 
Schoolbojr's Bill m 1547^ 977 
Schoolmaster;Printer of St Albans, 38 
Scottish Dictionary, Jamieson's, 45 
Selwyn, G. A., Letter to, from Lord Hoi- 

laira, 197 
Selwyn, Ptof., Memorial of, 134 
Serjeants' Inn^ Sale at, X13 
Sforsa Cesurim Palace, Rome, Fire at, 87 
Shakspeare Society, New, 137, 176 
Shakspeare. Spelling of the Name of, 154 
Shakspeare s Plays, Dutch Translation df, 

336 ! 

Shakspeare s Plays, Lectures on, 383 
Shakspeare's Plays, Publication of Fac- 
similes of the First Edition, 37 
Sherford, Discovery of Bronzes at, 91 
Siege of Colchester, ax, x6o 
Sizurdsson^ Ton, Death of, 87 
Sikes' British Goblins, 38 
Si ver Bowl found, X3S 
Silver Coins found at Fortrose, 233 
Sion College and library. 87 
Slaughter, Governor of New York, 143 
Slur-bow, 190 
Soane Museum, xSa 

Societyof Antiquaries of Scotland, 84, zsS 
Society of Arts, 374 

Society of Painters in Water Colours, 379 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Monu- 
ments, Appeal for Funds, X3X 
Somerset Worthies, 51 
Sout^r Johnnie, 384 
Southwell Biilvopric Fund, 183 
Spenser, Criticism upon the Works of, 131 
Spindle Whorls, 387 
Sute Crown, Her Majesty's, 280 
Stone Aj^e Discoveries, 43 
Stone Cut Discovery of, near TumiiT, 983 
Stone Coffin found at A^over, 237 
Stone Implement, Ancient, found at Luton 

Hoo, 233 
Story- Maskelyne, Professor, 337 
Stubbes, Philip, 249 
Study of the Past The. 280 
Summers, Charles, Sculptor, 294 
Sunga Dynasty, Coins of the, 284 
Surrey Archaeological Society, 198 
Surrey, Brayley's History of, 43 
Swinbume^Swine's Brook, 47, 93, 139, 

Szegedin, Presentation'to Library at, a8o 

Tabenude. Ancient, aa8 

Talbot de Malahide, Lord, ^, 49 

Tapestries, Flemish^ 996 

lay lor, Jeremy, his jBirthphce at Cam- 
bridge, 9TO 

Technical Education, Institute for the 
Advancement of, 979 

Tempest Collection, Sale of the, x88 

Temple, Discovery of a, 984 

"remple Bar, Proposed Memorial of, 99 

Teniers, David, Discovery of a Picture by, 
86 

Termination, " Hope," the, 233 

Teutonic Mythology, 293 

Tewkesbury Abbey, .Historical Memorial 
of, 9. 55» 97 



Tewkesbury Abbey, Memorial Window in, 

Tubury Church, Restoration of^ 336 

Tooting, Discovery of Antiquiues at, 44 

Topographical Society of London, 335, 
»83 

Torregiano's Altar, 980 

Tourde St. Jacques, Paris, Preservation 
of the, 287 

Tourney, M., Painter and Engraver, Death 
of, 397 

Tower of London, Roman Catholic Services 
in the, 379 

Tractarian Movement, Account of the Lite- 
rature of the, 233 

Tremblay, M., a Trench Artist, Death of, 
236 

Truro Cathedral, 980 

Union Tack, Origin of the, 378 

Upton Noble Church Restored, 131 

Urban Club, Shakspearian Festival of, 132 

Valhalla of Somerset Worthies, 51 

Value and Charm of Antiquarian Study, 3 

Vatican Archives, Important Addition to 
the, 133 

Vatican Gallery, Proposed Presentation of 
a Picture to the, 87 

Vatican Library, PuolicaOlon of the Cata- 
lojgues of the, 89 

Vatican Tapestries, 289 

Venus of Milo, Cast of the, placed in the 
British Museum, 89 

Veronese, Paolo, Discovoy of Paunting 
by, 332 

Victoria (Philosophical) Institute, 83, 227, 
375 

Violet le Due, M.. Death of, 43 

*' Visiutions, Publication of, by the Har- 
leian Society, 87 

Vox Vulgi. a Poem 279 

Wagner, Dr. Wilhelm, Death of, a8i 

Wakefield, Old Rectory House at, a8o 

Walford Court, 231 

Walford's"Gilds,"45, 78 

Warburton, Rowland, 978 

Warwickshire Naturalists' Field Club, 179 

Waste I<ands in Ireland, 85 

Weather Lore for March, 283, 335 

Weather " Saw," Old, 86 

Welbeck, Underground Chaunbers at, 134 

Wesleyan Antiquities, Museum of, 184 

Westminster Election, Old, 334 

White, W. Bemoni, Sale of Pictures be- 
longing to, 235 

White Witch. 326 

Wiener, Prof; M., Death of, 327 

Winchester and Hampshire Literary and 
Scientific Society, 280 

Windsor, RoyaL 270 

Woitmann, Prof. A., Death of, 231 

Wolverhampton, Old, Remnants of, 124 

Worcester Cathedral, 231, 339 

Worcester Diocesan Architectural and 
Archaeological Society, 83 

Wra,Wras (Cornish), 04 

Wyberton Church, Archaeological Dis- 
coveries in, 283 

Xanten, Anaent Renuuns at, 234 

Yorkshire Archaeological ajod Topogra- 
phical Association, 239 
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